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IXDUCnON. 

It was the calm of summer, and the dead 
of night : yet sky and sea were spell-bound 
by gathering gloom until the moon had set 
As she went down, aiA-her dying look was 
lost in utter darkness, you had also your last 
look of the awfiil waters. * On thejr raved and 
surged, like some dread organ disenchanted 
of Its music ; still higher yet and higher the 
broad tide swelled, until the little bay was full. 

The little bay was wild and dangerous with 
quicksand and sunken reef, and shattered 
rocks wef e Ij^g out to sea that fringed with 
foam the &rther w^aves and tore them into 
breakers. 

The very settled darkness excited a void 
unrest; a craving for idea, for object. 
Glancing to the vault, whose drooping cJoud 
seemed gathered about one's path, there was 
not a sign of motion or milder gloom. 

As if nightmare-stricken, the imagination 
penetrated the deepest deep, and there in the 
nlackness at the base of the cliff, it found a 
way to escape from the terrors of the sea. 
A steep acclivity, this way wound in slime 
and pebble, where the rocks, so gaunt at 
first, dwarfed gradually in the ascent until 
the height was gained, when the sea was 
heard roaring far below. 

A light up there, and ftill in view, wag 
beckoning as it warned. The lighthouse 
seemed as a Cj'clops ghost just now; for 
where it towerea, yet distant some yards, its 
shape was vague and tremulous, while its 
luminous eye, so steadfast, changed and 
changed again from burning crimson to a 
golden light. About it fragrance floated ; 
sultry sighs of jasmine and heavy-hearted 
roses : for a garden was planted at the sum- 
mit of the cliff, with gleaming balustrade and 
trees of softest outline ; amidst whose flow- 
ery paths another building rose. Not a pillar 
nor an arch was visible tnrough the gloom ; 
yet a single window on the ground, for all 
the advanced June night-time, still was open 
to the lawn ; the drooping curtain within un- 
stirred, the flame of the lamp unwavered, by 
the breezeless air. 

The chamber, with its brilliant light, 
seemed forlorn as the stupor of the darkness 
without J for within was one alone, and to be 
alone in a scene so fair was as to be alone in 
heaven. The light fell on beautiful hues and 
shapes ; frescoes were radiant with a golden 
atmosphere ; for the lamp had a glow like 
sunshine, and diflused an equal lustre. A 



bust of alabaster, beneath a fretted and 
shrine-like arch, confronted the window : the 
arch also alabaster, the sculpture as it were a 
light in light 

On all sides, leaning downwards fSrom a 
soft green ground, shone paintings framed 
in glittering devices, gnarled and twisted — 
some oval, others round, many of form irreg- 
ular as the mouths of caverns — but one, all, 
suggesting the spirit of the sea. 

Here the sea lay in its moon-dream, there 
showered over with star-shadows — again, its 
dark azure was flushed with sunrise, or 
belted with the sunset The storm was there 
that roused its wildest pulses — the chafing 
breeze, the columned waterspout. You 
seemed to see dim gliding mermaids crowned 
with azure roses; you seemed to hear the 
harps that quivered m bloodless pearly hands. 
Ana one painting, as if to king them all, was 
hung above the arch the whole breadth of • 
the shrine : there, on its waveless blue, the 
ocean bore a wreck — a wreck whose sad 
tracery was seen through such translucent 
air as breathed out the quietude of the distant 
shore — those rocks of shady sapphire ; and 
farther violet hills, beneath a violet heaven ! 

The vaulted ceiling and deep-carved cor- 
nice suited best with tne notion of the strange 
apartment, which was that of an imaginative 
rather that a studious resort ; for not a book- 
shelf encumbered the walls, and masses of 
coral and shell-work upon slabs of petrifac- 
tion were the only ornaments : furniture 
there was no other, except a few graceful 
chairs, and one solid central table. 

At that table, itself slightly spvead for a 
meal rather at variance in its simplicity with 
the omateness which compassed it about, a 
youth, just out of boyhood, was sitting. 
N^othing of him stirred from head to foot, 
except his hand ; for he aws A\Titing, at inter- 
vals, in an open portfolio. Sheets already 
covered lay about him, inscribed thick and 
close with verse ; here and there a blot or an 
erasure, but none to derogate from the con- 
centrated clearness of the autography. One 
sheet turned upwards to the lamp the title- 
page ; it bore tne name — 

ST0NEHEN6E. 

The thunder was already rolling over the 
distant sea. Its whisper in dread echoes 
from the cliff gave no rest to the resounding 
shore. It came nearer with the moments, 
yet seemed over the waters to creep with the 

(3) 
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hours ; for not until two o'clock the tempest 
burst upon the bay. All the chafed stillness 
and spell-bound strength broke down at once. 
The wind was sullen ; in saTage agitation it 
howled down the gully ; it bowed the lilies on 
the lawn to the eartL No rain yet fell to 
assuage the fires of the lightning ; the elee* 
trie fluid streamed livid, far and wide : the 
cloud-mask shivered, as the flashes, yellow 
and angiy red, gushed through the plague- 
blue tinting that sheeted the sky aU over. 
Nor, as the storm strode nearer and nearer, 
nor when its fierce heart burst, did the pale 
young writer pause, or raise his bending head. 
There was blood in his veins which the thun- 
der could not curdle, and his nerves were 
soft-sheathed like a sleeping infant's from 
sympathies with the lightning. He appeared 
not even conscious how the elements were 
defying nature, and raging against her calm. 
He wrote thus on and on, omv pausing now 
and then as his imagination woispered music 
too sweet for the poet to utter. 

Suddenly, a flasn descended like the forked 
tongue of some Titan serpent, piercing the 
lantern of the lighthouse. A thunder-stroke 
fell, not after it, but with it, with detonation 
like a bursting sphere. The strong stone- 
work shook, a black scrawl shuddered down 
its side, the lantern was smashed inwards, 
the lightning quenched the light. A shock 
that moment seemed to shake creation. The 
very storm paused tremblingly ; the lambent 
fires left heaven clear for an mstant, and the 
thunder lulled. The youth perhaps had felt 
it not, but he had certainly heard it Fling- 
ing down his pen, he crossed to the window, 
and he was upon the lawn at once. Bare- 
headed, beneatn the storm, he surveyed the 
stricken symmetry of the lighthouse. He 
approached it then over the grassy level ; no 
sound escaped hiniyet, but he knocked at 
the narrow door. He waited — he opened it 
— he ran up the corkscrew staircase, dis- 
placing the shattered fra^ents with his feet ; 
and standing with the lagged wall broken 
round him, exclaimed beneath his breath, 
" Thank God ! " In answer to that whisper 
a voice shouted out from beneath, " Mr. Ber- 
nard! Mr. Bernard!" 

He descended now, not warily, but like a 
chamois leaping from ledge to ledge : a tall 
old man received him, almost clasped him in 
his arms. 

** So, Tarvane, you ran away ! you were 
frightened this time too ! " 

*^Mr. Bernard, I was not frightened. I 
had gone to fetch myself a bit of fresh to- 
bacco, when the bolt fell right down on the 
lantern. I always said this light of yours 
wouldn't stand, you know." 

" Another will stand." 

" More than you will, if you stand here." 

" I never heard of a couple falling together." 

" I have never seen a storm like this. And 
look ! — I have been in all the storms on this 
coast forty year right on. The big storm 



at X, now two years come November, that 
threw up the new wall half a mile, and 
blinded the fore-horse of a team so tliat one 
tumbled over the other, and they dragged 
wagon, wagoner, and all, right over the 
cliff at Westhead, was a babby-cnr to this. 
If you'd watched the flashes as I did, you 
wouldn't wonder if half a dozen bolts fell on 
your library 'table." 

" You want to put out your own eyes then ! . 
I've been thinking, George, of the new pier : 
the state Stephenson must be in ! will that 
stand, think you ? " 

** A great deal surer than your light, Mr. 
Bernard." 

" Why so, Tarvane ? " 

** Mr. Bernard, you said yourself you was 
an amature." 

" And I'm to bear bullying because a bolt 
struck ! It might just as well have fallen 
over X." 

"They've the best of it at X to-night 
Salt Shore and Sand Cove feel the beat, and 
break it off X. We have nothing to save us : 
the very spray pricks like needles. Come on 
right home, Mr. Bernard, sir ; we shall just 
have a shower, and a downright wetting one : 
you can't bear wetting no more than the rest 
of your kin." 

He was right about the rain. Down broke 
in soft pulses the searching drops; eagerly 
the parched ground drank them. The storm 
grew languid, fainting, near its death. The 
two passed back over the sodden lawn, when, 
in the lapse of the lightning, through the 
calming moisture a sound broke over the 
waters : a deep, dull, inter-momentary sound 
— a signal-gtm. 

"God save us!" cried the youth, with 
more expression than he had yet betrayed ; 
" and the lisht down, to-night of all times ! 
Confound the darkness! a farthing rush 
would be better than this blank. How about 
the boats, Tarvane ? " 

" Mr. Bernard, if you put the Limber out 
to-night, she'll be tumea over on her face 
furst, and sucked down by the swelL And 
the Shelley, she lays down at X, sick of 
paint" 

" I wouldn't trust the Shelley out to-night : 
though I'd give my life for half a dozen any 
day!" 

" Mr. Bernard, theyTl put out from X : you 
mind me. I tell you the steam-tug answers, 
for there's no more to be heard." 

" It was very near the shore, I say, Tar- 
vane." 

"The wind draws into our bay — every 
thing it brings comes double." 

" I shall go down to the beach, and just 
take a look.'' 

"You'll never come up any more: the 
wind will twist you over the cliff." 

" I don't care if I do get drowned. I've 
rather a fancy for that end. I'll never die on 
land, I know. Can't go to bed, at all events, 
while the wretches are drowning out there. 
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Bless my soul! what a crazy craft life is, 
after all ! the sooner spilled the easier, per- 
haps.** 

*' What, no hat ! and not a bit of any 
thing but the coat he went fishinff in this 
morning, when it was fit to fry the fish them- 
selves ! He's a chip of the ola block, thoueh ; 
and when he takes to his feet, it's better meok 
reading and writing ! " 

Bernard was happily unconscious of the 
slight conveyed here ; he was flying down the 
gully like a feather on that wind which bore 
him while it yet repelled him ; for, veering 
now, it seemed not to have made up its mind 
which way to blow. He came out under- 
neath all safe, and whistled to the waters. 
But the waters roared down that tune, and 
rolled like molten lead to his very feet : for 
he still advanced step by step, as if to dare 
the tide. Now the wet sands yielded like a 
saturated fleece, now the dank weeds thick 
strown entangled every movement, and now 
the shingle broke jagged and craggy against 
the electric shimmer: for it lightened stiU, 
through the universal cloud that the dim rain 
thinned by instants ; and each time the pale 
glare shuadered across the sky, it was as fire 
within water. The salt smell, the brine- 
dashed air, seemed exquisitely acceptable to 
the youth's nerves — if nerves he had at all, 
or possessed consciously — for he walked 
nearly into the water, and did not even then 
seem satisfied until he had tossed off the 
slight black handkerchief he had worn about 
his throat, and bared his very bosom to the 
spray. One would have dreamed him a son 
of tne Ocean-wanderer, though no sailor- 
scramble was in his air ; or at least that on 
his birth the mother Ocean smiled, her field 
the fairest heaven of his reflecting infant 
eyes. Enough still lingered of his baby 
pleasantry to become a child indeed; not 
alone in the fear-nought sportiveness with 
which he wooed the waves, but in his manner 
of whistling to them unheard, and throwing 
into them one white stone after another, 
rounded by their own soft raspings, that he 
gathered from the beach. 

He was still whistling, and had run after 
the last wave to its frothing edge, when, sud- 
denly enough to drive him back a step, a 
dark head reared itself from the colorless 
surge, and made way forwards as if to reach 
the strand. That very instant it was driven 
back by the shock of the next subsidence, 
and something of a shaggy symmetry flung 
off the foam. Bernard rushea on knee^-deep 
into the next long wave; and just as its 
white fringe beat into his eyes, stretched out 
his arms. Something came to them, and 
slipped, eluding them. The spray had blinded 
him, but his rooting was ever firm, and he 
made another stride. Breast high the strong 
tide swelled, the aomething darkening through 
it, and this time, with suffocating force, was 
driven on to Bernard's bosom between his 
arms. Then a call was heard, a jubilant un- 



earthly cry — no human voice ; and stepping 
backwards with a yearning gaze, Bernard was 
sprung upon, and almost thrown down, by a 
d!og as big as a lion, whose deep hoarse bark, 
and dark-white dripping; mane reminded of 
the sea itself that pallid early dawn, for a 
sickly purple, neither light nor shade, had 
begun to breathe through the veiling rain — 
the lightnings died into it By that sad fur- 
tive semi-shine did Bernard clasp the some- 
thing the sea had brought him to his own 
fresh beating heart. 

Wholly unconscious of what .he clasped, 
but under the touching impression native to 
his temperament that he had saved a child, 
or that a dead child was lying in his arms, he 
sprang up the cliff-walk as swiftly as he had 
descended, the lion-dog foUowijiig upon his 
footsteps. Through the stone palisade that 
guarded the flowery prednct, and over the 
reeking grass, he bore his burden, never 
pausing or glancing downwards, until he 
passed the delicate hall with all its lovely 
marbles — passed the veiled glitter of his 
drawing-room — passed where the dawn 
peeped through tne greenhouse- vestibule — 
passed through a door still inwards, and laid 
the burden upon his own bed. He leaned 
above the pillow, and while his speechless 
companion moaned and whined, and looked 
up with eyes themselves like tears, he raised 
the little head, and with his other hand drew 
back the long, long locks of strangling hair 
that the waters had beaten across the un- 
known countenance. When Bernard beheld 
that face for the first time, he seemed irreso- 
lute : only one moment, in which he shrank 
from the bed — for the next hcf laid his own 
face to that face, his own lips to those lips, 
and breathed out of his very heart his first 
youth's life and warmth. His longing must 
have possessed a vital energy, and the abso- 
lute will that urged him appeared to be at 
once irresistible. Before ne removed his 
bending head, a breath returned his own, a 
sigh his sighs. He raised himself, he looked ; 
and, gazing downwards, now met the open 
gaze of her eyes upon his soul, as he felt, 
Uirouffh his thrilling pulses that bound it in 
their fiery network, his soul for the first time 
struggle against his heart 

Her eyes closed instantly: but they had 
done their work ; and had better then have 
closed forever. 



CHAPTER L 

A CASE OF BKAIN FEYEB. 

" She must be kept quiet — which you say 
is impossible in this house. Then in that 
case I can give no hope." The physician 
turned from the bedroom-door, and prepared 
to descend the stairs. He was followed b} 
the principal of the lai^e establishment, 
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whose pupil lay sick and raving within. Her 
tread was constrained and slow, yet heavj^ 
and positive : his was &ee and eager, but it 
shook not the most sensitive nerve. He was 
re-seated in the drawing-room before she had 
reached the landing-place. So re-seated, he 
awaited her re-entrance. 

*' Where are this young lady's friends P " 

♦* Her uncle who placed her at school re- 
sides in the north of England. I have in- 
formed him of her illness, and received an 
intimation to consult a physician. Lady 
Danvers recommended you to me. We have 
only had slieht indisposition in the house be- 
fore ; nor should I oe anxious about Miss 
Ward, but for your sadly unfavorable opin- 
ion." 

** There is as much hope as is usual in 
such cases : but I cannot consent to call again, 
unless you can assure me that my dii-ections 
shall be obeyed to the letter. The child shall 
and must be cared for, nevertheless ; and if 
you cannot promise to stop all those niano- 
lortes, and to keep liiat entire iSoor clear, I 
shall remove her to my own house : the risk 
would be far less than to leave her here under 
present circumstances." 

Miss Stavnes stared unfeignedly : she had 
no idea sued tilings were done, and no inten- 
tion to permit them. 

" I will take some rooms next door — the 
whole house is to let — and I will be careful 
that she has her medicines regularly : it does 
not signify who gives them to her, I suppose, 
snrP" 

** From whom has she taken them hith- 
ertoP" 

" She has been very violent, and has 
broken three or four glasses in throwing 
them out of her hand. She refUsed all her 
mixtures, except from Miss Dudleigh, one of 
our assistants : but Miss Dudleigh superin- 
tends the German and tiie singmg; and I 
cannot, you will see, sir, spare her morning, 
noon, and night, to wait on Miss Ward. 
Still, if it be necessary, I will allow Miss 
Dudleigh to sleep in Miss Ward's room." 

« She likes her, then P" 

" She will do nothing for any one else : I 
cannot tell why, for Miss Dudleigh is not 
affectionate." 

" Is Miss Dudleigh excitable P " 

" The quietest person in the house." 

'< I should like to speak to her, if you 
please. Perhaps you will send her to me, 
while I write for Miss Ward." 

Miss Staynes did not refuse — perhaps be- 
cause she had no excuse to provide ; but she 
was very long in arranging the papier machd 
writing-case and ink-stand before the young 
physician ; who, indisputably at first sight an 
autocrat, waved the pen in his hand tor the 
lady to leave the room. Minutes after he 
had written, a younger lady entered : walking 
straight up to him, she sat down by his 
side. 

"What is the matter with Miss Ward, 



sir? — pray tell me miickly, for Miss Staynes 
is coming oack, and I wish to know first" 

" She has fever of the brain : a dangerous 
kind. She has probably worked too hard." 

" And yet she has very slight wits." 

" Precisely so, and on that account is af- 
fected in the brain." 

" I thought it was over-action of a superior 
intellect that was to be dreaded." 

** Do not extremes meet P Has there not 
been over-action of this decidedly inferior 
intellect ? " 

" That cannot be a question. Rotha Ward 
is quite unequal to the tasks imposed on her. 
What then is to be done, sir ? " 

" You will have to do nothing : I shall not 
allow it." 

" I thought I was to sleep with Miss Ward. 
Miss Staynes told me you nad ordered it." 

" That was when I heard you were the 
quietest person in the house." 

"And I am so." 

•* For Miss S., certainly." 

"Well, sir." 

" Not for me. And it is as much as my 
diploma is worth to treat vou so : we cherisn 
our diplomas. Miss Dudleigh." 

*' I suppose so, sir : as much as we women 
our feciuties for acquiring and imparting 
knowledge." 

"You are a teacher — I understand that 
Now, let me prescribe for you : you are suf- 
fering very much." 

" 1 never suffer, sir." 

" I knew you were going to say so. Perhaps 
you do not know that you sufler — certainly 
not how. But my prescription will not be in 
black and white, and will take much longer 
to make out I have altered my mind," he 
continued, turning in his chair towards the 
governess premier, who was coming across 
the carpet. "Miss Dudleigh is not strong 
enough to nurse by night ^as well as teach all 
day ; but I will send up a nurse in half an 
hour. I am vastly particular about my 
nurses : it all depends on them whether our 
business is done or not" 

"As you think proper, sir, of course : but 
Miss Ward calls out continually for Miss 
Dudleigh." 

" I wU go to her after the German class," 
said the teacher. " I may spend my leisure 
with her, I suppose P " 

" To-day, at least ; but I cannot say al)out 
to-morrow. This prescription must go to 
Jett and Saphir's, if vou please — not to 
Rpynolds': and directly. 1 will take one 
more look upstairs before I go." 

He rose again, but Miss Dudleigh staid 
behind him, and passed on into the school- 
room. As he at last descended, he searched 
the comers with his eyes, but saw no one ; 
and retired through the hall to his carriage. 
Opening the door with his own hand, and 
springing in, he was whirled away ; and lying 
back, with closed eyes, made a picture im- 
possible to describe, for any but a poet ; yet 
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thjat, very probably* the poet would fail, as 
tHe painter, to realize. The sdcU of the 
counteuance was an ideal light, tiiat seemed 
pouring through the paleness of the features 
like the dayspring through the cloudless sky, 
that seemed to mould the ivory forehead, and 
marble the chiselled temples. But it was not 
easy to say whether the almost divine expres- 
sion dwelt upon the brow, in the eyes, or be- 
tween the parting of the Ups : for the eves, 
when fully open, had a gaze more keen than 
soft, more kind than warm ; and there was 
something disturbing to the chance observer 
in the critical curve of the faultlessly formed 
mouth. His patients might have shrunk from 
his face and its peculiar power with almost 
an ecstasy of dread, but for the manly beauty 
of his figure, and his coldly charminff address 
-^ but for his graceful hands, and dark, per- 
fectly arranged beard. As it was, he was 
about as much understood as is the music of 
Mendelssohn — perhaps not quite so well ; 
and his extensive, exhausting practice was 
but the natural result of the most striking 
combination of medical faculty with surgical 
skiU that ever breathed incarnate to heal a 
sufTenng generation. In studying him further 
just now, we should lose time : a thing he 
never did. Rather we will follow him home 
— to a house in a crescent of dark red houses, 
on whose oval doorplate the name shone 
burnished, 

P&. Hebz Sabo^ka. 

But he did not enter, although at home. He 
iust gave his coachman a card, on which he 
had pencilled the words, " A nurse for a case 
of brain fever, at 15 Meredith Souare j " — 
and the coadiman delivered it at tne door to 
a bright-eyed boy in black. Then the leaf- 
colored chariot was turned* and whirled away 
out of the crescent. 



CHAPTER H. 



KNIGHT-EBKANTBT. 



It was seven o'clock in the evening, and 
the physician was at length at home — not 
only at home, but at dinner : for one cannot 
starve, even in a story-book. The gentleman 
himself was most romantically imhungry, but 
faint and white, as if he had not eaten during 
the day : he being a physician, in short, founa 
it quite necessary to eat. His dining-room 
hadl its bow- window to the street, a bird-case 
hung in the bow-window, and its soft inhao- 
itant was making all dinner-time a music- 
gallery of its prison. The curtains were no 
red ones, but placid dove-color ; the walls the 
same : a fair print here and there in frames 
of the darkest : the February fire-light spar- 
kled upon the polished fender. ITie table 
was perfectly spread : plain food on delicate 
china ; much glass, but little plate. A foot- 



man, light-handed and stilly-footed, had swept 
away the cloth and placed a few winter fruits 
upon the table, some moments before any 
one spoke or made a sound, indeed — except 
the bird, which made more noise and more. 

While he is singing, we will look at the 
lady who sits at the head of the table. She 
is not the physician's wife, for she is extreme- 
ly like him ; she is not his daughter, for she 
is too old. Yet she is voung, and one can 
tell she is even vounger than she looks : I do 
not know how, K>r she certainly looks not old. 
Her skin is pale like his, but not so pale ; her 
eyes are larger, but not so dark. Their ex- 
pression is soft aiid yet intense ; his own is 
certainly intense, but never soft. Where his 

Serfect chin slopes so delicately into the Van- 
yke beard, her own is ovaled off; but, just 
as in his case, it is difficult to say where the 
meaning of the face has its focus, for it is so 
full of meaning. And, where the peculiar 
power of his face is separate from the type of 
It, hers passes into the very type itself. She 
looks from head to foot a Jewess ; and it is 
not quite out of the question to say that he 
himself is a Jew. 

Her figure is very beautiful — as beautiful 
as his, but not so spirituaL He is thin as a 
^tinter aspen bough: she is moulded as a 
woman should be — her bust and arms are 
round, her shoulders droop. She wears a 
pale robe, almost the color of the curtains, 
with a cape of crimson velvet, and two brace- 
lets upon her arms ; the one a carbuncle, 
which fastens a band of velvet, itself crimson ; 
the other a miniature of the physician, chain- 
swung from broad gold links. Thus she is 
dressed, and so she looks : and there is no 
one else at table, except her brother. Her 
name is Salome ; but so he seldom calls her. 
• " I am very selfish to-night, I am afraid." 

** You are very tired, I think. No wine to- 
day, and none yesterday." 

** You forget how much ale I drank, and 
what I ate." 

" I certainlv saw nothing to boast of. Have 
you been to Meredith Square a^^ain ? Who 
lives in Meredith Square ? I don't thiok I 
know Meredith Square." 

" No, I shoiJd think not : it is very near 
the terminus. All I can say is, if people 
send their children to school by the sea, it 
should be by the sea." 

'' It is a school, then — quite a new school, 
Herz?" 

«*I don't know whether it is new, but I 
know it will never be old. It will go to pieces 
in a little while — and a good thing too. But 
do you not know this Meredith Square ? A 
few large houses thrown up all at once : the 
scraping of the railroad, I should say. A 
little giH is ill there of brain fever. Yes, I 
had been up there just before I came in, and 
found Aston making herself quite at home. 
I am sorry we could not get Mildred ; but 
Aston is second-best" 

" Mildred is at the Fenwicks' ; she went 
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this morning: but I forgot; you sent her. 
And this litUe girl is very ill — will she die, 
Herz?" 

" Really, my love, I do not know ; and if I 
did know, I should not tell you. Aston can 
do no more for her than I. Now I am going 
to ask you a very particular favor, and to tell 
you a very particular secret" 

"Ask me a favor? — I am so glad ; and 
tell me a secret P I never knew you have a 
secret to tell before." 

" If I told a secret, you see I should no 
longer have it : but this I am about to make 
over to you, because you can do for the per- 
son it concerns just what I cannot ; and if 
you will do it, you will become what you have 
often wished to be — a physician." 

" Make haste to tell me, then : it is to go 
and see some one, of course." 

** On the contrary, it is to ask some one to 
come and see you." 

" I shall be very happy, Fm sure." 

" I hope you will ; but you don't know 
yet : you must not decide. Am I a hasty 
person, Loma P " 

" In your feelings, or your judgment P " 

" O I either, or both. Am I rash P do I 
rush upon conclusions P " 

" You never said so much about yourself 
in your life, Herz. No, I should tale your 
opinion without a doubt, whether has^ or 
not, because I never knew you to be mis- 
teiken. You cannot be mistaken — I know 
it" 

'* So far, so good. Will you allow a young 
lady to come and stay with you, whom I have 
no nesitation in recommending to your tender 
mercies as a friend, though I never saw her 
till this mominff P " 

" Of course I will. But dear — but, Her^ 
— how very strange ! " 

" Why is it strimge P it is only a little out 
of the matter-of-fact line to introduce you 
thus. I thought you preferred such fashions. 
You shall make a morning call first, if you 
please, and then your proprieties will be sat- 
isfied." 

" But you certainly are in a queer mood. 
Don*t tantalize any longer — there's a dar- 
ling ! but let me know how it is." 

** Loma, you are quite right to call me to 
account I ought to have begun at the be- 
ginning, and I will now. Be serious, please : 
It is no laughing affisdr. At Meredith square 
I saw this sweet girL She is very ill and very 
miserable, and you must cure her and com- 
fort her." 

" Dearest — my own Herz, you really 
should have told me so at first, and I would 
not have laughed. Are they unkind to her at 
school P" 

*^ My love, she is not a pupil ; she is a 
governess." 

"O, poor thing! Herz, I thought you 
condemned governesses." 

" My dear, so I do. Not on account of the 
popidar prejudice against them, but because 



they are particularly i^orant: also vulgar. 
My governess is not ignorant ; — the least 
vulgar person I ever saw — the most rare." 

« Herz ! * 

" My love, it is a fact, and one which it is 
only right to make known to you, if you are 
to ao me this kindness, and it will be a very 
great kindness, Loma." 

'* Make haste to tell me, or Fridplin will 
be fetching you away for somebody*" 

*' The damsel is no more lackadaisical than 
yourself, my Loma, but she is very, very 
wretched." 

''How often have I heard that she is 
wretched ! I quite believe it Xow teU me 
more." 

" ril try. She is certainly not easy to de- 
scribe. In short, she is one of those unfortu- 
nates in whom genius ought to make way and 
cannot — is downright scotched by circum- 
stance." 

" Genius in X ! " 

** In X, but not o/*X. The girl is no more 
X than you or L I must indeed go on, for I 
have much to do this evening ; but I cannot 
come to the point I hope you will under- 
stand me in earnest, Loma ! — Well, the little 
thing bein^ ill up stairs, in the aforesaid M. 
Square, I tried to discover whether she affects 
any person in particular — or no — I do be- 
lieve it was by mere accident it came out 
However, this Miss Dudleigh is a friend of 
my patient's, and the latter lady won't take 
her medicine from any other hand : a fact for 
Reichenbach, by the way. I ask to see Mbs 
Dudleigh. I expect either some comfortable 
and composed body who trundles through 
life like a hoop, ana has a smiling, easy way 
with her; or else a cool, aguish tempera- 
ment, which maybe refreshing in a contrasted 
case of morbid exhilaration. No such thing. 
She enters, and I feel I have found something 
I have not seen before. She is, I should say, 
between twenty and twenty-five, but she has 
die stamp upon her of fifty ordinary years : 
not as to look, but experience, sunering. 
Never did I see so deep a suffering line4 upon 
any face. Yet is she calm in the midst oi it ; 
her manner sufficiently quiet : she has most 
perfect composure, and dbnosi perfect self- 
eontroL" 

''What a creature! tell me more about 
her : is she pretty P is she well-bred P " 

" She might be prettier, she mi^ht be bet- 
ter bred — she could not be more interesting. 
She is too pale, however, to please me : pale, 
with a morbid coloring; which would not 
signify in a dark person, but is woful in a 
fair." 

" She is thfen a fkir person P " 

" Is, or should have been. The eyes are 
quite perfect : except the lashes, which, alas ! 
ought to have been darker than the hair." 

" Why ' alas,' you funny creature, Herz P " 

" Because, Loma, that temperament is fatal 
in which the hair and the lashes of the eyes 
fiul to differ in a shade : the slightest shade 
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makes a difference. It is a rampant, rabid, 
nervous temperament And with that brain ! 
I tell you why she must come to vou, my 
Loma — it is nothing more nor less than this, 
that if she stay there, and go on working as 
she is doing now, she will have a fierce attack 
in a fbw weeks, or it may be a few months' 
time. An attack it will be, that will make 
every body there, where she is, think her 
mad, and treat her so. And she suffers now 
what would stagger six strong men, could 
they so suffer ; and suffers it without speak- 
ing. WiU you not save her, Loma ? wiU you 
not help me to save her ? ** 

^* Dearest, you need not implore me ; I love 
her very idea: it is a sort of person one 
dreams ot I mean, Herz, that you seldom 
find a person so completely after your own 
taste." 

" She is after my taste, I dare say ; but I 
am not thinking of that part of it. She is 
suffering, must suffer more, but must not suf- 
fer to the utmost To say the least, it would 
ruin her prospects for life : for, granting she 
is to be a governess, nobody would engage 
her if she fell into the state I told you of ; 
and into which she will as surely tumble as 
you sit in that chair, unless you rescue her." 
" Will she not be ill, then, if I fetch her ? " 
" I expect and hope not — not as I have 
said. She is, however, too ill to go on as she 
is doing, even now. Oncp more, Loma, will 
you do it or not ? " 

" I have already said yes — it would be the 
same whoever it might be." 

'* No, it would not : I should not ask such 
a favor for a * whoever.' " 

" Only tell me, Herz, how to set about it" 
" You must go to-morrow, and bring her 
away. We are whole ages away from what 
they call holidays in those places, or we might 
wait a week or two — as ^ is, we must not 
wait a day." 

" What am I to say to the people P " 
'<Iwill arrange aU that — I have already 
written a letter. It is rather a delicate affair, 
because, you see, I do not wish to betray that 
she is ill. So I went this morning to a music- 
governess who lives in Mews Luie, rejoicing 
m the name of Fanny Mixen." 

" A music-governess in Mews Lane ! " 
*' No other : and a proper person ; though 
not so fit for music as for a governess. How- 
ever, I had seen Fanny Mixen three weeks 
ago, when I was attenaing some old clergy- 
man who lodges at the house of Fanny 
Mixen's mother. They are a family of Mix- 
ens, and Fanny endeavors to instruct five or 
six little persons who come more re^larly 
than they pay — also three snail Mixens. 
She was playing on an old piano-forte as I 
came down the stairs, and certainly not iU, 
as playing goes. I stood listening — the hen 
Mixen caught me, and begged me to patron- 
ize her daughter, presenting me with a card 
of terms, and swamping me with particulars. 
Also, she made Fanny sing, and Fanny per- 



rtrated several songs and sundry exercises, 
promised to bear her in mind, and I have 
not one conscientious scruple against recom- 
mending her, or rather sending her, to Mere- 
dith Square." 

** But will they let her come, and the other 
go away P " 

" They cannot help it : I have agreed with 
Fanny tnis very day. Also remember, Loma, 
that it is to their own advantage to accede to 
any plan of mine. I know a spreat many 
people, and they know that I do. 

" You worldly boy ! And you have written 
to them ? " 

''I am expecting an answer — or no an- 
swer, if the Meredith Squaress condescend to 
be angry. I have informed her, in my own 
name and upon my own responsibility, that 
Miss Dudleigh has accepted an invitation 
from my sister ; and that, in order to incon- 
venience her lady-self as little as possible, I 
have provided a substitute whom 1 know to 
be both efficient and equivalent By the 
same hand I despatched a note to Miss Dud- 
leigh, that she might also second me, and not 
be taken by surprise. You shall read that 
note, Loma, for I preserved a copy of it that 
you might feel assured there is no foul play." 

He took from his pocket-book a paper, 
which shook from its white wing an odor of 
Russia leather ; he handed it over the table. 
Salome read these words: — 

« Dear Madam: I promised to prescribe 
for you. Oblige me by relying implicitly, for 
once in your lue, upon a person who knows 
what is necessary for you. Oblige me yet 
further by returning with my sister, who will 
call for you to-morrow, and bring you on a 
visit to our home. Then and there we can 
consult together, and I promise you shall not 
regret either now or ever having trusted us 
as your friends. Your respectful ser\'ant, 
Hebz Sabona." 

''It is a charming note; but do you think 
it will make her come P " 

'' She must come. Should she refuse to 
come with you, I will go for her myself. But 
she will not refuse ; you will have her safe 
this time to-morrow." 

" 1 dare say they will refuse to give her 
any salary, if any salary be due to her." 

** I dare say they have never given her any 
salary at all. I dare say they don't intend to 
give ner any until she is groton up. But in 
case they Imve been so generous, they shall 
pay Fanny Mixen; if not, I will pay her 
myself." 

"Herz, how could you ever have arranged 
all this while you have been tearing about 
all day P" 

" I did not ; it was while I sat still in the 
carriage. So it is aU happily settled. We 
will leave it alone, if you please. Is there 
an objection left in your mind yet, Loma P 
You wince at something still, I do believe." 
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** Not wince ; I was laughing inwardly to 
think what people will say. Such a ro- 
mance! and — excuse me, Hers — a little 
harum-scarum of jou to devise if 

**Dear Loma, if you wish to please me, do 
•look at the thing seriously! not as a joke. If 
it were an heiress orphan or a matchless 
heauty, I could not imagine my own connec- 
tion with such a person in such a manner 
being misconstrued. For * harum-scarum/ 
excuse me, is not the word to use where 
nothing personal is pi^aed but charity ; and 
as to people and their plain speakme, or 
then: varnished speaking, nodiing ought to 
be more natural than for a physician to house 
a patient who has no home to be doctored in, 
and who is lust a nick above the hospital, 
perhaps. Also, you forget that Almond, and 
Itaoer, and Sepia SandaLl, every one of them 
entertains patients in such a manner at home ; 
and in this great, empty house " 

<< Herz ! Herz ! I am quite vexed to have 
laughed ; you might just as well have laughed 
too. I will do every thing in my power to 
make the poor child at home here; and it 
will not be very difficult, I shotdd think, as 
she has no home.'' 

" One word more, Loma ; you shall have 
the carriage before twelve to-morrow, and 
then it will be done. Come in ! " 

For there was a knock. The bright-eyed 
boy in black entered, with a variety of notes. 
Thej^ysician broke all the seals, then said, — 

"Thev gave you no note in Meredith 
Square?" 

'* There was no answer, they said, sir. I 
waited in the hall a good while." 

" Very well, Frid. j then we must also wait" 



CHAPTER HL 



X WAS a city on a coast, queen of the 
Northern Sea, and watcher of the waves. 
No cit}r ever shone in lights so manifold, ever 
raised itself into an air so pure, or basked in 
such brooding sunshine. Prose cannot do it 
justice, and we are forbidden verse. Even 
poetry might mock her powers in striving to 
impart the peculiar and definite character of 
that ocean court A shore of clustered pal- 
aces, it encroached not upon the tenure of 
the deep — a deep which, of all deeps the 
deepest for the heart that sought it there, 
brake eternally along its stony desert; that 
from the palace windows was as a dream, 
and rolled its crushed music through their 
chambers as a voice of sleep. A peculiar 
symmetry — whether accidental or intended 
•— prevailed from end to end ; for far and far 
its gleaming architecture stretched, and melt- 
ing into a mistlike light where the dazzling 
elms rose visionary, seemed lost in a heaven- 
ly country leagues away. 



It might have been named a northern 
Naples; for if no violet sky hung heaven 
over with melancholy, its atmosphere rained 
warmth and freshness that no southern sum- 
mers mingle. For the dim Vesuvius loom- 
ing its furtive terrors, muttering to the ear 
of evening, X had her sheltering slopes be- 
hind her, which, browned by the August sun 
or greened by Uie moss of April, expanded 
alike protection; a shadow for the day-lit 
palaces, or a garden for the footsteps of the 
night-wind when the palaces were veiled in 
shadow. For red-hot threats by night, weird 
volcanic tremblings, lurid smiles, X had her 
western fires, her sunsets by the sea. No 
music ever breathed the burden of that silent 
glory ; it fiooded the brain with rapture, was 
an everlasting ecstasy for l^e eye, that, look- 
ing through «the soul, feels beauty when it 
sees. Whether cloudless, or stormy, or se- 
renely shaded, no poet ever wandered in such 
a wilderness of imagery, no painter ever rev- 
elled in such a paradise of color. The^. 
might have lulled a lover's passion with their 
boundless, endless change — changing never 
in this, that they were always sunsets by 
the sea. 

Contarini Fleming has told us that his 
first impression in his ideal — ^Venice — was 
that of its abstraction. It was the first im- 
pression of X, for the person upon whom 
any thing that is sugfestive of an idea makes 
an impression. At least if — and only if — 
he entered it from either end. There, where 
the lofty mansions, the stately terraces, en- 
croached upon the lonely land, the most 
strange abstraction reignea, the most dream- 
like suspension brooded. It seemed as if the 
inhabitants passed their lives in sleep. The 
square or two that faced the ocean gjave no 
sien of any but the most subdued existence. 
The very breeze that stirred the feathery 
shrubs of their central lawns, blew hushed, as 
if listening for lightest footsteps upon the 
grass. No one ever walked upon those lawns 
— at least I have not seen a creature. If not 
sleep, it was still life, and stiUer, perhaps, 
than sleep. 

But X nad another side. Pass downwards 
to the beach, where the sea ever brake, and 
you found new life among the living. Tlie 
very babies, tumbling about the shingle, 
seeined giddy with the elixir of the air. The 
sea-weed, fresh wet with the latest wave, 
sparkled not as did their joyous eyes. And 
aoove the shingle, where the smooth level 
spread, planed daily by a million footsteps, 
you found all faces, thronging in bright com- 
mune, or alone : radiant with health or dim 
with the mists of sickness ; wearing a keener 
bloom or a softer paleness, from the strange, 
distilling strength of that awful ocean. Be- 
yond the sauntering crowds — for crowds 
upon crowds pressed daily to the margin — 
lay the broad road besprent with carriages or 
darkened with cavaliers : not one sight too 
many or too gay ; for, turning from tne ever 
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Ibnely water world, it seemed a brilliant 
shadow of another world, more lonely. 

And X wore yet another face. Turning 
your back upon the sea and its voiceful shore, 
}'ou entered the town itself; as picturesque, 
as rare, as the white gleam of the palaces 
and all they looked on, except the sea. Vast, 
with that pervading vastness which was its 
first characteristic, it showered upon the 
vision the lights so manifold of which we 
spoke : and its deep gorgeousness of color, 
its predominant harmony of outline, might 
have challei^ed the Eastern cities to surpass 
it beneath the glow of morning. For when 
that glow had settled and spread itself over 
the spreading roofs, before the sun had sprung 
above the mght mists, those mists so pale 
and pure themselves were cdrdled into the 
wildest hues — fair blue, bloom purple, and 
living gold : they clung and mouldea them- 
selves to the shapes of every building ; they 
quivered against the steadfast azure, and 
D*om the end of every street you caught those 
son-blossoms from shadow, that even while 
you gased on them were gone. * 

Not less beautiful was X at noondav. 
Then in a chiselled brightnese its ruddy 
brickwork, its ghost-gray stone, contrasted 
vividly with its green verandas, its hotels 
studded with their blaze of windows. In the 
glare it seemed an indissoluble dream, thoug:h 
a dream as lucid as any waking ; nor did tms 
spell abate where the domes of a forsaken 
pakee orbed softly into the brilliant sky. It 
was indeed the old-world air of X, in con- 
trast with its fresh and glad refinement, that 
lent to it its peculiar and proudest chazm. 
Some persons said it was London by the sea : 
such persons might have compared it at once 
with Jerusalem ; which, perhaps, it was more 
like. Other persons declared it to be dull as 
it is dry, barren as treeless ; they preferred 
the country, the sweet, shady lanes and flow- 
ery gardens. It happened, however, that the 
latter complainants w«re, as a rule, the most 
stolid individuals one could meet in a sum- 
mer day; though they were certainly not 
bright It was a fact that no veritably ro- 
mantic person ever found himself at a loss in 
X ; and that X could boast amonff her own 
as many as romantic sprites as ever illustrated 
the poetry of humanity : they all clinging to 
her and holding by her with a tenacity of af- 
fection the prerogative of those who have had 
the blessed fortune to inhale with their first 
breath, and to breathe with their blissful 
childhood, the mysterious fragrance of the 
sea. 

X had an immense population. Despite 
that abstracted air it wore upon its bewilder- 
ing entrance and termination, its palaces were 
inhabited and its homes no dream. Not to 
speak of the swarming summer tribes that 
made descents upon the interior, and the bor- 
ders, and the breadth of it ; nor to recall the 
fact that it was the inexhaustible panacea for 
the exhaustions of the London season; it 



mny be noted that during all seasons it had 
a reason of its own for its inhabitants : they 
could not bear to leave it, even for a single 
day. 

It is perhaps not fair to introduce Herz 
Sarona as a hero, where such varieties of the ' 
heroic genera were bom, or bred, or brought ; 
for, of all professions, callings, arts, or as- 
sumptions. Medicine took the lead in X. It 
was a most extraordinary coincidence, that 
in such a healthfrd region should be required 
such a sanatory survey ; and perhaps it did 
not reauire it: but of the thousands who 
resortea thither in the trances of their lives, 
not a few sought more the medical skill and 
alleviation, its renown for which was a prov- 
erb, than the embraces of the sea itself or the 
exlularadon of the air. 

There must verily have been a constant in- 
flux of patients to support and sustain so many 
doctors: who not only existed, but made a 
very good thing of existence indeed. There 
was not a sinrie street of consequential houses, 
in one of which, or two, or three perhaps, you 
did not find a doctor — and he was very sel- 
dom at home, too; but in the squares and 
crescents they swarmed: they organized a 
separate body amon? them, and of no mean 
force. Whellier gmed or fatuitous, to do 
them justice, they perpetrated neither more 
blunders nor fewer cures than their fraternity 
in the great metropolis. They still had their 
foible as a firatemity — it was an extreme 
dislike to innovation, and an adoring faith in 
the old regime : — a twm foible of the former; 
which indeed may pass with it as one. 

It happened that when Herz Sarona entered 
X, he came with credentials about him that 
were not every day presented; nor did his 
preconceived character tend to establish him 
on everj'-day terms. Nobody knew any thing 
about him ; except, diat having an outlandish 
name, he had received an outlandish training, 
and was in every respect an outlandish person. 
Although his &ther, a surgeon too, was set- 
tled in England, while his name sounded in 
the ears of London, it was not known that he 
had ever sent his son there ; for no one had 
met him who had come to X from London, 
even lately, and there was an undergrowth in 
X of aspmints even more youthful than he. 
But stones were circulated of his having been 
educated in Germany; dark rumors of his 
Mendship for Reichenbach, and his absolute 
acquaintance with Hahnemann, forming the 
appropriate pendants. 

Dr. Herz Sarona had been in X now scarce- 
ly five years ; and it is sufficient here to ob- 
serve that, having opened his day's work 
when patronage was ebbing lowest and any 
popularity a mere promise of hope, he was 
now scarcely able to stand against the full 
rush and fiow of appreciation, almost adula^ 
tion, that eddied round his path. It was 
impossible to say how : whether by his su- 
preme intelligence, his almost dreaa discern- 
ment, or his inexhaustible remedial skill ; or 
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it might have been by his personality j for he 
was deeply tinctured with that pecuhar power 
of Oriental character — > drawing all to itself, 
yet itself withdrawn from all : he was cast 
m Oriental mould, and that mould was only 
thwarted by suoh tendencies as soften, while 
they do not alter^ the Arabian-Hebrew type. 
More Arabian than Hebrew, he was at the 
same time English in social habit, if most 
unlike English society at large. Courted by 
the rich and lofty, be was £uthful to the poor 
and lowly ; amount whom he had eamea his 
first, his only cherished fame. No longer con- 
sidered an interloper, he still held aloof from 
those who would have pressed him into their 
friendship; he yet formally fraternized and 
contrivea to avoid sjrmpathy without exciting 
antipathy. The stnctest honor, and a purity 
too rare on earth, perhaps achieved his seclu- 
sion among his kind, not exclusion from them. 

Not to tax memory with the names of too 
many, we may amuse ourselves by observing 
that the engraved plate upon the door of Dr. 
Sarona was not um^ue : such ornaments bla- 
zoned their interestmg inscriptions forth from 
one door in three. Ilere resided, or rather 
slept, for all day he wrought his rounds, the 
oldest practitioner in X, one Thomley, a pupil 
of Abemethy ; also the Almond aforesaid, 
whom Sarona mentioned to his sister as en- 
tertaining patients in his house. It was, 
whether meant or not, a satire to say so : 
because Almond was never known to do any 
thing except entertain them : and that not 
always. There were Blattman, a homceopa- 
thist, and Jephson, a hydropathist, next door 
to each other; and nearest Sarona on one 
side, a certain unpretending Artus, whose 
surgical alliance was the only one ever sought 
by the same. We must also mention a gen- 
tleman on the other side of Sarona, who was 
a disciple of the magnetic foundation, and 
who spent his whole leisure, which was a 
very fair allowance, in making passes at Sar 
Tona through the wall : ever unsuccessful ; 
whether because Sarona was wholly innocent 
of them, or because he was not a " senBitive,** 
we are not enabled to set down. 

But though there did actually live and let 
live so many medicos in X, that it would 
have left off being X without them, other 
characters also distinguished it besides doc- 
tors. There are a few of Sarona's friends, and 
one or two of his patients, to whom we must 
spare a word, if not a fame. The Lipscumbes 
were a sterling X family, neither aaulterated 
nor hybrid. Tolerably proud, the grandfather 
of its present head had been also tolerably 
poor, and turned his son into a solicitor, though 
ne had been to Oxford ; he was at present the 
first solicitor in X, though he had been the 
last in every thing at the university. He 
liad married an A lad^', and had all his 
daughters bom there: it is said daughters, 
because, though in fact he had a son, the idi- 
osyncrasy of uie Lipscumbe breed was femi- 
nine. There were seven daughters at present, 



-^two married, both in X; two di'eanung 
after marriage; two wearing short frocks, 
subject to a governess ; the youngest a tod- 
dler upon the beach. The only son could 
not be said to belong to X at present, be- 
cause he only spent there his hohdays (times 
when his sisters curled his hair for lum at 
night in turn) — in other words, he too was 
an Oxonian, a rath undergraduate, not yet 
quite steady upon his feet between the Pusey- 
ites and the pit which hath no bottom. 

The Lipscumbes lived in Marina, a roman- 
tic name for the most commonplace square 
in X; destitute also of a sea view: you 
would not have supposed it was in X, if 
you had not known it was in X. This abso- 
lute marine destitution of Marina, however, 
considerably enhanced the value of the resi- 
dences — in the estimation of the residents. 
The Lipscumbes loved to say, ** We can get 
down to the sea in five minutes, and we have 
the sea within reach always ; what do we want 
with a sea view ? " It was a "fiction, however, 
with which they chose to solace themselves, 
that they cosld get to the sea in five minutes, 
for a barricade of houses made it necessary 
to take a lab}Tinthine sweep round all kinds 
of places first : in fact, Marina had once 
looked upon the sea, but an unconscious 
range of brick mountains had crept slowly 
along its open end, and its inhabitants seemed 
generally unconscious that the encroachment 
had been made. The Lipscumbes gave char- 
acter to Marina ; the rest of its contracted 
world was at a stand-still : it neither moved 
one way nor the other. They were certainly 
progressive: of all the flashing ephemera 
that float in fashion's summer, they caught 
and caged the gayest ; there was an inces- 
sant casting off of things behind, in the 
remotest earthly sense, and an almost tele- 
graphic rush after thines to be. Their house 
was painted, papered, frescoed if it were the 
fashion, oftener than any house in X : they 
gave more dinners in the winter, and later 
ones; more evening parties that began at 
midnight ; and in summer more balls at the 
blush of morning ; more fties-champUres at 
ten miles' distant arcadies, than any family 
in X of their status and their income. The 
eldest of the Lipscumbe brood had married a * 
barrister ; the barrister of course was poor : 
even clergymen — curates — are richer than 
barristers in these days : but the entire vaca- 
tions were spent at the paternal home in 
Marina, so their poverty ceased to signify ; 
at least at present The second daughter 
married a Mr. Racer, a doctor. " Some of 
us must marry doctors, because there are so 
many in X." He started in Marina itself 
with a grand capital, and went on tremen- 
dously; though It would be difficult to de- 
cide his qualifications for the career he had 
chosen, except that he could dance, had hair 
supposed to curl naturally, and whiskers that 
concealed his countenance in profile. All 
Marina held by him, although he was young 
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and volatile : he therein controlled the pub- 
lic health, or trifled with it He was of 
course the Lipscumbe family medical adviser, 
except when the indisposition on hand re- 
quired a regular opinion — then Herz Sa- 
rona was cafied upon, and formally invested 
with the responsibility. 

But with all their ignorant good nature 
and innocent pleasure in life, the Lipscmnbes 
were not altogether faultless. Sarona, who 
dreaded more than he esteemed them, de- 
clared that they had better be altogether bad 
than so nearly or so far from good. He 
might be excused, for they tormented him 
very much, and seldom let him alone. Not 
that they made actual inroads upon his priva- 
cy in person, nor that they waved handker- 
chiefs to him from the balcony as he whirled 
round Marina in his leaf-colored chariot ; but 
they gossiped about him from momine till 
noon, and discussed him from noon till m^ht 
He had entirely impregnated their imagma^ 
tions, all unweetingjy ; for if there was one 
phase of experience he desired not to avail 
nimself of it was that excessive popularity of 
which he was nevertheless the prey. It might 
have been sensitiveness, it might have been 
pride, it might have been the reserve of a 
nature unsullied by promiscuous intercourse 
with other persons ; but whatever it was, 
something iced over his gentle coldness afresh 
for the whole feminine family in question, 
and drew an enchanted veil between them- 
selves and him. Alas! they did not mind 
it in the least ; they did not even observe it ; 
they went on endlessly discussing him — his 
peculiarities, his privacies, or what they con- 
jured up instead, his actions, motives, and 
appearance — to the exclusion of every other 
rational topic: irrational in their handling 
of this. Sarona was perfectly aware how he 
stood with them : he felt as n spies followed 
him into his dressing room, and plunged 
with him into the bath; he could not rid 
himself of the impression that to these ladies 
he was a most notable person, and an^ inva- 
sion, almost any acknowledgment of his per- 
sonality, turned into a stone without, and 
stung nim strangely inwards. It is not per- 
haps quite in keeping with a character so 
exalted to entertain indignation upon grounds 
80 slight ; but it was a fact that he did so, and 
if a foible, it remains at least his only one. 

Salome never conceived the suspicion that 
this gossiping took any effect: she had 
heard him allude to it with a smile, as if he 
had spoken of the grown-up games of chil- 
dren ; and she had seen him sneer : but it 
was a sneer sweeter than many smiles. There- 
fore, in some respects, the Lipscumbes were 
welcome acquaintances; that is, she never 
put them back : — it was not in Sarona blood 
to rush from acquaintance into friendship. 
She rather liked to hear them talk, even non- 
sensically, about her brother : it piqued at 
once her taste for the ludicrous, and her 
adoring affection. She was not angry when. 



to her very face, they conversed about his 
countenance, or his hair, or hands, or style — 
no, nor even when they disposed of him in 
marriage to more ladies in one morning than 
he thought about in a whole year. In short, 
Salome Sarona, herself secluded in a life all 
charity, had not the remotest experience of 
the mischief ever making, and never ending, 
among those.well-meaning persons who spend 
their Hves in idleness ana yet are continually 
busy. 

TheEmerys next daim attention, and serve 
to suggest the charms of contrast They, too, 
lived m a square, but a square all open to 
the sea. Small, quiet houses here afforded 
one of those pictures of abstraction of which 
we spoke. A gentleman with a certain pri- 
vate fortune, if small ; the only tutor of his 
sons, while tiieir mother taught all lessons to 
her daughters ; Nevil Emeir was about ihe 
happiest man in X, or considered himself so. 
His nine children, his wife, himself, his very 
servants, were, as often as they demandea 
medical criticism, the subjects of Sarona. 
For this reason they ar6 brought before the 
reader, rather than bedause they numbered 
him among their friends. Their eldest daugh- 
ter was past fourteen, their youngest child 
not two. 

In the longest, widest, and busiest, also the 
most old-'world street in X, the premises of 
Jett and Saphir rose distinctively^ A broad 
bowed front, of deep-red brick-^work, relieved 
the green pillars of the entrance-door, through 
which a vista gleamed gas-lit on a gloomy 
morning, and mysteriously eloomy on a day 
of light Green arches within the shop ex- 
panded to the sides at the end, where the 
widest arch took the breadth ^of the shop it- 
self, and formed the appropriate frame to a 
complete laboratory ; amidst whose strange 
exhalations and medicated fumes dwelt the 
gentlemen whose names entwined themselves 
upon the portal. Herz Sarona was not alone 
their patron ; they were his protected in the 
best sense — the utilitarian English Bense — 
and pets of his besides. To him they owed 
not only their establishment, but their con- 
nection with each other ; which had been at 
once a desire and a dream until he brouffht 
them so together. Both assistants of London 
chemists from boyhood, after a ^hort school 
seasoning in which thej had grown to each 
other, the one served in the thickest of the 
city, the other in the vrildemess of Islington, 
and starved asunder while they served. Sa- 
rona, flying through the borough on an im- 
patient embassy from a grand consultation at 
a poisoning case — quite an amateur affair 
and chance his interest in it also — carried 
the suspected poison for analysis into the 
very shop where Julian Saphir served. He 
happened to be alone — ne snatched the 
botUe from Sarona : as he tested it in silence, 
he was well observed, and himself tested as 
nicely. An interest seldom excited — but if 
excited, never in vain — sprang in Sarona's 
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keart, not often stirred. Those krgpe, blue 
eves, fhdl hands, t^e morbidly clear com- 
plexion, might not have appealed to him as 
they did, if it had not also been evident that 
the brain and breedins^ were worthy the at- 
tention of the physiologist. Sarona also knew 
that a London atmospnere was certain death 
for the pale boy : he never forgot him ; and 
six weeks afterwards, when he had arranged 
for his own removal to X, he made him the 
munificent offer of a start in business in the 
same town. Julian Saphir wrote a letter in 
reply, impelled by simple gratitude : for he 
did not otien express his feelings. He refused 
Sarona's offer ; because he had a friend in 
London — his only friend — from whom he 
could not live so &r away. There was some- 
thing not every-day in this, Sarona thought : 
?u might be forgiven for that, which in most 
oases is unpardonable^ an impulsive beha^ 
vior whenever he woe moved. Without seeing 
Julian's friend, or knowing his name, he sent 
for them both to X, and established them in 
business as partners. 'Upon his conduct in 
this instance there was no comment, for peo- 
ple knew nothing of it : not even Salome, to 
whom he usually imparted a» much of his 
private life as he ever disclosed to any one 
at alL Indeed, the very day the shop was 
opened with the laboratory in the bcujkground, 
she came home and told Sarona of it in un- 
sophisticated surprise. That was five rears 
ago now, and since Uiat morning the labora- 
tory had done many and great works. 

Arthur Jett was aark and pale, his features 
moulded witJi extreme clearness; without 
reference to his manners, the face was ex- 
tremely interesting. If with reference to his 
manner, he had me slightest possible taste 
for mimicry, and had caught the slightest 
. possible air from that of Sux>na, he must be 
forgiven — for Sarona he implicitly wor- 
shipped. 

Julian Saphir, less implicit, had a confor- 
mation whicn, with a more specific intellectual 
cast, would have become a musician — as it 
was, he was not altogether unaccomplished 
even in music. Meantime he flourished, from 
day to day, together with Arthur Jett ; whose 
devotion to Sarona was more demonstrative, 
if less deep, than his ; and they both fulfilled 
some destiny. Heaven help those who have 
no destiny to fulfil : balked of even chance or 
change — of all save the certainty of death I 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE RESCUB. 



Half Meredith Square was warm in the 
sun, and half was damp in shadow, as Salome 
entered it in Sarona's carriage. The horses 
had come so fast that she arrived in the 
square before she remembered the name of 
the young lady she was to call for. What 



should she do ? she thought, and half deter- 
mined to go back again ; when, coming to a 
full stop suddenly before an open door on the 
shadow side of the wav, she beheld the young 
lady standing upon the steps. This person- 
age ran down the steps directly, and was at 
the carriage-door before it could be opened. 
** C<Hne in," said Salome softly, putting forth 
her hand ; which was coolly enough accepted, 
as well as the invitation to enter and sit by 
her side. 

" I am afiraid I have kept you waiting ; you 
were already dressed : and it was very kind of 
you, for otherwise I should have been obliged 
to see the lady who has not made the samt.' 
impression upon my brother's taste as your- 
self. May I ask your name P for though 1 
have heard it, my brother spoke so much 
more of you than of it that I nave forgotten 
it, I am ashamed to *a7*" 

** It is Dudleigh. iSut I assure you, Miss 
Sarona, I should never have exposed you to 
an interview with Miss Staynes. It would 
have been perfectly absurd, indeed, as I shall 
only be away a few hours. If, after all, Dr. 
Sarona is too busy to-day to allow me to con- 
sult him, I can easily come again." 

Salome was lost in amaze. This girl by 
her side seemed of a nature beyond her com- 
pass and control ; and instead of meeting the 
ironical nonsense with tacit acknowledgment, 
so making it powerless, she retorted, — 

"But you nad my brother's note? You 
.surely understood his wished; you will not 
baffle them ? " 

" I can have no concern with any wishes of 
his. I choose to be his patient, as others 
have had the same honor ; and in no other 
light would I presume to enter his house. 
Pray, Miss Sarona, do not allow me to trouble 
you ; I have been quite miserable enough at 
bringing you out after me : and pray do not 
trouble yourself to talk to me ; that would 
make me still more miserable." 

Salome wished to speak, but delicately for- 
bore. Yet she thought the whole way tiome 
" how contradictory is Herz ! he told me to 
take the carriage before he wanted to go out, 
and this mormng said he should most likely 
be out when I returned. I hope he will be 
at home, or whatever shall I do with this 
dear delicate girl, who looks likely to faint ! " 

Miss Dudleigh did not faint ; she descended 
from the carnage with perfect strength and 
not a little stateuness : waiting for Salome to 
lead the way, she was taken into the dining- 
room, while Salome turned to Fridolin. 

** Is your master engaged just now ? " 

"With Sir Herbert Hay, ma'am." 

" Is any one waiting for him afterwards ? * 

" Master said he should see no more to- 
day: two gentlemen came and went away 
again ; they arc to come to-morrow." 

" As soon as he is at liberty, Fridolin, tell 
him the carriage is returned." 

" But," said Miss Dudleigh, without taking 
the chair which Fridolin had placed, " I must 
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go directly, indeed. If Br. Sarona in to see 
XK> more patients to-day, I eannot of course 
be one.*' 

« You must not go : you mugt stay. Ex- 
cuse me — you must see my brother : he did 
not include you in the Ust of prohibitions.'* 

**1 prefer to go, and wilL I should bo 
ashamed if Dr. Sarona found me here, where 
I have no right. I shall come before ten to- 
morrow." 

She had opened the door ; she was already 
in the hall : at the same instant a sUght fuss 
sounded from another door. A ^ntleman 
came out from beyond the dinmg-room, 
Fridolin appeared at the portal, and Sarona 
himself stepped forth, slightly lifted his brows, 
and approacned the ladies. A little impatient, 
somewhat cold, he was still gentle : but never 
gentleness wore such authority. He only 
signed for Salome to return to the dining- 
room, and, without any special greeting, de- 
manded of Miss Dudleigh, "whether she 
would walk this way ? " 

A power was over her : a will controlled 
her own which she dared not or cared not to 
dispute : she was taken by the physician into 
his peculiar room, and heard tne door close 
after her as he followed her in. It was a 
small room, furnished simply with a table, a 
large and a lesser chair, and books — books 
all around. Behind the larger chair, and 
archine into an altitude of ceiling, was a 
small but splendid window of stained glass, 
the gift of a grateful Florentine noble, who 
had been, during bis English exile, a patient 
of Sarona's, and who had not forgotten, when 
he returned to Italy, the beneficfent genius or 
the glorious taste of his English doctor. This 
window was the only ornament and the char- 
acteristic effect of the room : nothing else 
attracted, except the form and face of the 
owner, who sat down in front of his singular 
patient, having seated her first 

** I hope you have had no trouble with Miss 
Staynes : those matter-of-&ct persons are not 
easy to manage." 

" I have had no trouble yet, for I have not 
seen her this morning ; perhaps I may have, 
some time hence : it does not signify." 

" No, it does not : as you will not return." 

" I must return, indeed, sir : I could not 
think of staying ; and I came to tell you so 
— partly also to consult you." 

'* You know, Miss Dudleigh, as well as I 
can tell you, that when you speak of return- 
ing, you are making a ridiculous proposal to 
yourself. You cannot go back to Miss Staynes 
now : I know as well as you know that she 
will not receive you again. 

'* O yes, she will : she only thinks I am 
come to consult you ; and though she laughed 
at the idea of my being ill, she let me come." 

" Let you come, indeed ! you were free, 
were you not ? So you put a construction of 
your own upon my note ! I am not angry, 
because you did it in ignorance ; but it was 
a slight infringement of my prerogative ! It 



will not sejye. When I have talked to you 
a little, you will perceive that it will not. 
First, as to your symptoms: you need not 
tell me any, I know tnem all. I know idl 
that you have suffered, that you must suffer 
still — all that is troubling your mind at this 
moment. You are wretched, and you flatter 
yourself that you prefer to be wretched. 
You are fain to make yourself a martyr, and 
are trying all you can to fan drcumstanees 
into a flame that shall consume you. Ahd 
now, may I say to you P — and I am sure I 
may, for there is nothing you cannot under- 
stand if you choose — that Ood helps those 
who help themselves ; but He will not help 
those wno will fully run upon, unnecessary 
torment Miss Dudleigh, will you tell me 
what is the nearest thing to Life ? " 

" Death, sir, I suppose." 

** To wiAdraw the spfrit from its life — the 
life of Life, as Life itself is the breath of 
God — would be to commit spiritual suicide: 
a far more tragic crime than to change the 
form of matter. Even in that sense, I forbid 
you to refuse the chance I place within your 
reach of claiming — or reclaiming — your 
spirit's proper life. But what I hold as near- 
est life is love ; and I beg to remind you, 
that the supreme rule of love is to do unto 
others as we would they should do unto us. 
There is philosophy of the purest here; as 
well as sense which appeals to a heart as 
much more every-day stuff than yours as 
Miss Staynes' own. I have endeavored to do 
her justfice — there yet remains the justice 
you owe to me." 

** Sir, there is nothing I would not do to 
prove my gratitude. Your kindness so un- 
deserved " 

"I cannot be prated to in that style — I 
have neither time nor inclination. Listen 
again — come ! I do not fear to address you 
openly; our intiellects are fair champions: 
mine disdains not to contend with yours. 
Will you therefore tell me what you should 
do in my place, sitting here and knowing as 
much about you as I fiiow about myself? " 

" Sir, how can you know ? " 

" That is nothi|ig to you : I do know — I 
ought to know. You are an open vision 
enough — poor child! — with a brain that 
makes too rapid work with every moment of 
an existence, which is endurance only ! You 
see I know. Well, what would you do — 
that is, wish ? " 

*'I should wish to do as you advise, of 
course." 

" You are compromised — you stay. Listen 
to me again. You would have been ill — ill 
in a fasmon that would have put off all other 
fashions from you, and reduced you to your 
inward and inmost self — had you gone on 
there. How would you have liked that? 
You must have been indebted then: you 
would sorely have had need of gratitude, 
humility, patience. You would have longed 
to die, and have lived — have lingered on 
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iiseleBS, hopeless, and ever indebted : indebted 
also to the worldly, conventional, perhaps to 
the weak-headed or the heartless. Never 
oould vou have cancelled the obligation ; 
never nave felt clear of them apdn« Tell 
me now, would it be better to be mdebted to 
m« or to them f for it must have come to one 
or the other." 

" To you, sir — of course, to you. But I 
should not have been indebted ; for if I had 
been ill I should have gone to the hospitaL** 

♦* You would never have gone to the hos- 
pital ! You have no physical courage — you 
luiow that you have none ! You would liave 
succumbed at last : you would, I say — you 
could not have helped it either. Change the 
color of your hair and eyes, and I will change 
your temperament ! You understand me m 
all this. Now I tell you again, that it is your 
duty to accept this assistance from me. I 
am able to give it, and I have the right. 
Permit me to remind you, that a person pure 
of ever^ distemper with which the world 
afflicts Its own, has no right to presuppose 
the detestable taint in anoUier. You care no 
more for position or for mdnev than I do. 
You care as much as I do ror breeding, 
genius, goodness. I have read your heSi 
and your face — now read you mine." 

He leaned into his seat. The deep rain- 
bow-hued background, the glory with which 
his head was haloed, disturoed not the un- 

auiverin^ daylight which, from another win- 
ow behind Miss Dudleigh, drew forth every 
feature into bright relief. The brow un- 
fretted though so pale, the mysterious dark- 
ness of the gazing eyes, the lips compressed, 
whose shape was still a smue — she could 
not but interpret these as his words would be 
interpreted. She was abashed by the purity 
of that confronting countenance ; she hid her 
own with her hand. 

" I have looked long enough, sir, and I 
have nothing to say, except that I am very 
unhappy, and very ungrateful." 

<* Miss Dudleigh, I am a phvsician. Let 
me tell you it is no equable life : there are 
strange prose passages for any poetry it may 
possess. Will you regret to adSbrd me the 
sweet remembrance that I have saved one 
from 'suffering who was capable beyond most 
of suffering : perhaps beyond all ? You per- 
ceive I take the subject at arm's length ; for 
it is not worth while to waste even words 
when a thing is obvious. I am very busy 
this morning, and will take you to my sister, 
for I am going out : you may trust her as 
myself. Still, remember always that I claim 
to have made jour first acquaintance." 

He rose, without waiting for any demon- 
stration on her part, and opened the door. 
He called out into the passage — 

** Loma ! Miss Dudleigh wishes to take off 
Aer bonnet. She is kind enough to promise 
she will not run away." 

Miss Dudleigh said nothinff — did nothing ; 
but while they were waiting, he had the grace 



not to notice her at all. Salome was only in 
the dining-room, very anxious to go up stairs, 
and very glad to be called. When she ap- 
peared, Sarona took her hand, and himself 
offered it to Miss Dudleigh ; then closed his 
desk, covered the inkstand, shut his portfolio, 
and left the room, leaving them in it together. 
They did not remain longer than to hear him 
leave the house, and then Salome led her 
charge up stairs, and ^took her into a bed- 
room she had prepared on purpose, which yet 
looked as if It had been slept in only the 
night before. There she left her ; believing 
her guest would prefer to be alone for a little, 
or perhaps a long, time. She also had her 
own duties to perform down stairs: orders 
for her own select household, and arrange- 
ments for the dinners of at least a dozen of 
Sarona's daily pensioners. Having sent 
Fridolin with three or four of these dinners 
in a basket, and ordered him to return for the 
rest, she bethought herself it was time to 
brine Miss Dudleigh down again, if she 
would come ; or at least to inquire whether 
she chose to remain up stairs. The young 
ladv came immediately, and thoueh she 
had been crying the whole time she was 
alone, she showed not she had shed one 
tear. She was so pale, however, that Salome 
thought again how delicate she was, and 
would have especially dedicated to her a sofa ; 
but Miss Dudleigh did not choose to lie 
down, she chose to sit in the window. Then 
Salome, whose kindness nothing daunted, 
brought a heap of books and placed them on 
a chair at her side, telling her that she had 
some letters to writ-e : which was true indeed, 
as she answered all her brother's. 

" Then pray do not let me disturb you, or 
I shall go up stairs again." 

" You shall not. But you will like some 
of those books, and one in particular. There 
is Tennyson's Princess, only iust out." 

" Thank you, but I would rather look at 
the Quarterly Review." 

She took up the Quarterly Review ; the 
heads were not enticing. There was an 
article on " Jane Eyre : " that work, despite 
the rapture of its conclusion, contained too 
much about governesses to please Miss Dud- 
leigh. She took up the Princess, but it was 
in blank verse; and Miss Dudleigh could 
not read blank verse, except in Shakspeare 
or " Prometheus Unbound.* Then she looked 
out of the window at the sea. However 
glorious, and however to the fUU it fed her 
gaze, lying in the far distance between the 
houses, it was for the hungering and thirst- 
ing sprite but a poor reality, so far away. 
She had gazed all tne color out of its lustrous 
dream, however, for it was glowing to the 
morning sun more crystal than green or 
azure, and its silver sparkle dazzled even 
from afar. She coula see no more that 
gleam, that sparkle: her own vision was 
darkness wherever she turned her eyes ; but 
when she dosed them, all was livid light. 
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To flee from the thrilling ecstasy that pierced 
her brain, she took another volume. This 
was lying under aeyeral others, and she had 
no reason for not preferring those ; yet she 
upset them all to bring it out of that heap, 
and could not account to herself for the de- 
sire she felt to open it The most exouisite 
type, the plainest binding, no gold on leaves 
or edges, large lettered, yet thick — there 
was a great deal to get through here. The 
first few lines -^ an incantation — no blank 
verse, but pure, and the purest rhyme, made 
her beat back the fly-leaf to the title-page. 
It bore the name 

STONEHENGE. 

It was at least an hour afterwards when Miss 
Dudleigh was startled by what seemed a 
dreadAil din. Yet it was only Fridolin enter- 
ing with the luncheon tray. He was a very 
qmet boy, and seldom made a noise in so 
proceeding ; but a silver fdtk had fallen on 
the carpet, and it was this sound Miss Dud- 
leigh heard, magnified in the imagination of 
another greater than her own, and enfolding 
hers as the sphere of heaven the least and 
last voung orb. The book, however, fell not ; 
she nad clasped It in her hands ; she pressed 
it to her heart, as if afraid it should leave 
her or be wrenched away. Salome could not 
help laughing — a laugh of her own, that, 
strange to say, had more melancholy in its 
sound than her smile had in its sweetness. 

**1 think I can tell what you have been 
reading : and I am very glad. But I hope it 
has made you hungry. You must eat some 
meat, for Herz says all delicate persons with 
strong brains should eat meat twice a day, in 
Engluid. I am obliged to dine late because 
of nis dinner ; he is never in till seven 
o'clock. Some time after we came to X, he 
made me dine at two ; and when he dined, I 
had my tea : but not in the same room, for 
he declared the smell of the dinner would 
spoil the taste of the tea. And then finding 
I moped to feel he was sitting alone, he gave 
in, and tried to be home at two. What I 
have gone through in expecting him ! for, of 
course, he could never calculate upon him- 
self. However, we manage better now." 

Salome ran on much in this way for some 
minutes, because she thought tnat if she 
talked, l^e other would begm to eat ; and she 
was not really far from the mark, insomuch 
as that, unless she had talked. Miss Dudleigh 
would not have eaten at all. Neither was 
she long before she had finished. At the end 
Salome said, — 

''You will excuse me, but when may I 
send for your boxes? At any time you 
please, because Fridolin is always my proper- 
ty between twelve and two. Shall he fetch 
them now ? or, if they are not ready, may I 
go and make them so? it would give me 
greatpleasure." 

" Thank you, Miss Sarona ; they are ready. 



I always kept my clothes in boxes, because I 
had no drawers ; and I locked them directly 
I received Dr. Sarona's note, and sent them 
by a boy I saw standing out in the street, to 
the railway station." 

*'The London station? — I mean the sta- 
tion of the London line ? I will send for 
them immediately: you will not think me 
very impertinent if I ask why you sent them 
there ?'^ 

" Not at all ; jrou may ask any thing you 
please. I was going to London after I had 
consulted Dr. Sarona ; but he insisted on my 
remaining here, as you know. I feel I have 
no right to go while he orders me to stay." 

'* I am so happy to hear you say so ! it is 
very kind of you ; because it cannot be very 
pleasant — yet. Were you going to a situa- 
tion in London? I only ask you because 
Herz, I am sure, would be very happy to 
write for you to the persons, and tell tnem 
how you are circumstanced, and why you are 
obliged to disajipoint them." 

"I had no situation in London, but I in- 
tended to get something to do; I suppose 
any body can. Miss Staynes would not have 
taken me back again, though I was wicked 
enough to say so to your brother — do not 
tell him, if you please. But if Miss Staynes 
wovld have taken me back again, I would not 
have gone. I had determined to escape as 
soon as possible, for I cannot live a false- 
hood ; though you will think I do not mind 
telling one." 

" 1 suppose you did not like teaching. Tell 
me freely, if you do not mind : I am not ask- 
ing curiously." 

" Like teaching ! I detest and abhor it I 
was too sick of it even to arouse myself and 
crush it" 

" I can easily see how it was my brother 
understood you so quickly. You talk as he 
does when he dislikes any thing : it is to the 
very end he hates it" 

" I dare say he does. But I assure you I 
did not break out before him. I should say 
he would understand every one, and that no 
nature could hide from his scrutinyi or 
struggle against his wiU." 

" But, forgive me, I wish you had spoken 
openly to him about your going to London : 
he would have appreciated your intentions." 

"If I find it necessary, I shall still tell 
him. It was not necessary; for while he 
talked to me my intentions vanished. I know 
he will allow me to do my duty as soon as I 
am strong enough, and I shall be strong in a 
week here." 

" I really believe you will grow stronger 
here than any where. I think my brother in 
the house has some mysterious influence." 

"I have no doubt of it But I wish to 
say to you. Miss Sarona — because it seems 
inconsistent to tell you I hate teaching, and 
yet that I shall work when I am strongs 
that I do not hate giving lessons, only teach- 
ing in a schooL" 
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"I understand that You taught music 
there?" 
"Miss Sarona, I had no real pupils. I 

frepared them for the lessons of those T^hom 
aespised; and yet I should also have 
derotsed them had they been my own pupils : 
for I find that all teachers are not masters, 
and that most pupils ^o not learn. It would 
take a Ions-, long time to tell you my many 
reasonji. but I am sure that I could get 
enough pupils to whom I could teach some 
things they have never known, in any place : 

— enough to keep me, for it is not much I 
want ; and it is no hardship to me, but para* 
disc, to live alone. I tell you these things 
about myself, because I do not choose you to 
be iffnorant of how little use I am, yet that I 
can be of some use. For the same reason, I 
wish you would hear me sing ; you caa then 
tell iJr. Sarona whether I am competent to 
teach, and I shall not have to sing to Aim." 

** You need not be the least timid in sing- 
ing to Aim, for although he is a much better 
musician than I am, and understands music 
perfectlv as a science, yet he is so passionately 
fond of it that he scarcely ever criticises 
while it is going on." 

** But then, you see, that would be of no 
use to me, as I require criticism. But it is 
not because I am timid of Dr. Sarona that I 
do not wish to sing to him, for I should not 
mind it at alL It is because I do not choose 
to take up his time. And of course you are 
a musician ; I can see it in your brow and 
eyes : it is in your blood." 

Salome did not betieve Miss Dudleigh 
would not be frightened to sing to Sarona, 
for she considered her brother a very awful 
person indeed, even to those who knew him 
best ^ She supposed it was one of Miss 
Budleigh's ** falsehoods," and only smiled at 
it She, however, opened the piano instantly, 
believing that her companion would be glad 
to have that performance overpast Salome 
expected something of Mozart, or Weber, or 
even Beethoven, from Miss Dudleigh's style 

— instead she struck into the " C^jus ani- 
mam " of RossinL This is a tenor song, as 
Salome knew, and she expected a ranging 
soprano to lift it' into a loftier space ; but 
Miss Dudleigh had transposed it, and sang 
in a profound contralto — a broad and equal, 
though a deep and searching tone : it mastered 
the heart completely, and yet as by the mas- 
terv of the brain; for it was a voice that 
veiled its own expression, and fast bound 
feeling by control. 

"No wonder you hate teaching, with a 
voice Uke that." Salome said this in a kind 
of soft indignation. " But as to my brother, 
sing to him you must and shall: of course 
you know, that if you were upon the stage, 
you would make your fortune." 

" My father intended me to go upon the 
stage, and had me trained untu I was ten. 
Tb^ he died, and I had no more instruction. 
But I could not go upon the stage : I have 



neither strength of mind nor body ; and my 
powers are so unequal. But I shall be very 
glad if you think I can give lessons." 

" I think vou are above giving lessons to 
pupils, but that you might train artists. You 
must go out with me now, if you are not 
tired, and we will take a walk by the 
sea." 

They went out : Salome insisted that Miss 
Dudleigh should take her arm. They wan- 
dered along the beach, and, at Miss Dud- 
leigh's request, Salome left her sitting upon 
the stones, while she went back into some 
shops : for Miss Dudleigh declared she could 
not go into a shop. It was in fact one of her 
" false]ioods," for she only said so that she 
might remain beside the sea. 

They returned, though she would like to 
have remained, yet long before the February 
sun had drowned itself in the ^ters. Sa- 
lome said it was too cold to remain a moment 
longer, and that it was not a fine evening, a 
real X evening, dther. In fact, there was a 
dead gray sky, except behind the sunset, 
where a Line of peari dappled a milky blue 
— the sign of winds, wnich had yet only 
whisperea to the surge. The sparkles of 
foam, broken fresh from the waves by the 
light yet vigorous breeze, the frosty cool of 
the coming darkness, the rough green of the 
whole unillumined deep — all smote with an 
ecstasy, too deep for words, the heart of this 
prisoner so late enfranchised. The rain- 
charged cloud that hid the sun, was as heaven 
unfolded to her eyes. She would like to 
have been that sea-gull, which, like a silver 
kite, was wavering against its density : she 
would, had she been the sea-gull, have 
plunged into the bosom of the cloud. 



CHAPTER V. 



STONEHEXGE. 



"And now, Loma, what was it I heard 
about singing ? am I to hear it P " 

" Herz, you must hear it. I am only afraid 
when you have heard it, vou will want it too 
often.* 

O, pray do not stint us. Miss Dudleigh : 
give us as much as we want ; and then — and 
tnen, you know, it will be our turn to be 
grateful." 

"I will sing to you whenever you have 
time to hear me." 

" You are very kind. I hope Loma has not 
talked too much this morning." 

" Indeed, Herz, I was writing letters all 
the morning, and she was looking out of the 
window at the sea." 

" No, I was not, I was reading. It was not 
veiT likely I should look, even at the sea, 
while I had * Stonehenge ' to read." 

Sarona was at this moment engaged in 
peeling an orange for his sister, with a nicety 
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of manipulation peculiar to bim. But as 
MisB Dudleigh spoke, he twiBted the golden 
1 ind into a ringlet, and dashed it over the 
table into the grate, while the fruit slipped 
through his fingers. 

" You were reading * Stonebenge ' ? Par- 
don me ! Where did you pick it up P ** 

" Miss Sarona brought it to me with other 
books ; but, of course, when I found that, I 
did not look at them." 

"Now, tell me — if you please — if you 
can — what you think of it P ** 

" That is not fair, Herz : — I shall tell her 
first, or you should." 

" I will not ; and you will hold your tongue, 
my Loma ; Miss Dudleigh shall not be influ- 
enced. But do vou not know who wrote it P ** 

" No, indeed 1 do not I was very much 
shocked when I found I had neither- met with 
it nor heard of it, but not at all surprised ; 
for it is such genius as to be qtute unrecog- 
nizable by the many." 

•* Some folks took it for Bailey when it 
came out : does it remind you ? " 

" It reminds me of no poet I think it has 
taken the place in poetry that Mendelssohn^s 
music takes in music." 

" Did you observe that * Walpurgis Night ? ' 
did you get so far ? " 

** I beneve I read it through : I was wild 
with the * Walpurgis Night.* I suppose the 
author had come ueah from the glories of the 
* First Walpurgis Night ' when he wrote his : 
the orchestra must have wrought it absolute- 
ly into his brain and being." 

** He had never heard it, nor of it, Stone- 
benge was written before ever the * First 
Watpurjg:i8 Night * sounded on our shores j it 
was written twelve years ago. So you like 
it ! fs it not delightftil ? Is it not divine ? It 
seems mad to call it so — such a demi-deific 
scene, and such a chaos of imagery — such 
fabulous worship, yet such pure symbolism 
— >such passion and such love! The only 
thing like it is that overture : have you heard 
that overture ? " 

"The 'Walpurgis Night?' — O, no! but 
I have it, and have played it to myself. Yet 
that always reminds me of the last act of 
' Prometheus Unbound.' " 

Sarona, his eyes burning like the fire in 
the purest jet, tnrew a triumphant smile to 
Salome. 

" What could have made you think of 
' Prometheus * just then P you did not associ- 
ate any idea of * Prometheus ' with * Stone- 
henge,'^didyou?" 

" O, no ! If I put Shellej at all into com- 
parison with ' Stonebenge,' it was perhaps be- 
cause of the metre and of the utter musicality 
of the rhymes — unusual in Spenserian verse, 
hot peeiuiar to Shelley, and which I never 
found, except in • The Revolt of Islam/ until 
I read ♦ Stondienge.' " 

"There is a little likeness, find you not, in 
1^ iteration, like some deep, melancholy 
dimiei tinoogh the whole afiairP" 



"You know what Coleridge says about 
spring and autumn ? " 

"Tell me; I should like to hear it: it 
would be something new, and like all he 
gives us, precious." 

" That they are both melancholy. * But in 
spring it is the melancholy of hope, in au- 
tumn that of resignation.* " 

" And what would you say then ? " 

" I was only going to say, that the melan- 
choly of Shelley is of hope : it is always what 
will be, and shall be, and is to be. * Stone- 
benge ' is of the past, or seems to be so : its 
glorious wisdom is what we cannot hold now, 
although in the highest degree symbolical of 
what still exists. But it was particularly the 
genius that struck me, not tne melancholy : 
perhaps they are inseparable." 

" You say it is the genius which subdues , 
you : when you see the poet I hope it will be 
the man, the disposition, the personality." 

" Ah ! Herz, I knew you would not keep 
it to yourself very long." 

" My love, why should I P • I only wished 
to hear Miss Dudleigh's opinion before I 
made up my mind that she was worthy of an 
introduction : I have found her worthy." 

,"But, excuse me, sir, do you know the 
author P I cannot believe in his real exist- 
ence. I can only fancy he haa been like his 
poetry." 

" The author is my best, my dearest friend : 
I am surely the proper person to do him jus- 
tice. Or do you hold, with some persons, 
that we ought to let our friends alone, be- 
cause, knoM-ing them better than any body, 
else does, we may possibly do them that jus- 
tice which to those who know them not 
seems partiality P " 

" Even you, 1 should say, sir, could scarce- 
ly do the author of * Stonebenge ' justice." 

" You are a brave woman ! — excuse me, it 
is no compliment, but a serious matter of ad- 
miration, to find a lady who has extreme ap- 
preciation, and dares to own it You feel, 
then, that it is not indeed a man's doing, but 
his being — that is the thing. Show me one 
wicked man who has written poetry, and I 
will show you where his poetry is not'poetrj' : 
or rather I will show you in his poetry no 
poetry at all." 

" I suppose, sir, you are thinking of what 
is said about a man's real life, in me dedica- 
tion to * Zanoni.' " 

" I was not ; but I remember it : I read it 
when I was a boy. * Zanoni * is a book for 
boys : though its subject is perhaps the high- 
est except revealed religion. 

" I hone you will tell me the name of the 
author of * Stonebenge.' Why did he not 
publish it P " 

" He is not a person to do so : he is at 
once too sensitive and too simple. He would 
think it ridiculous to publish a name which 
has no interest with the public ; for, strange 
to say, thouffh he is an X gentleman, and Bs 
fl&ther was of X before him, they never pub* 
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licly distinguished themselyes in this coun- 
try. You are interested in pedigrees, Miss 
DudleighP " 

" Of interesting persons, sir." 

<<You should be. Ralph Bernard is my 
poet — or Rafe, as we call him here. His 
pedigree is the queerest, most thwart, 
scratched about, and confused, that it is pos- 
sible to imagine: it is difficult, indeed, to 
declare his race." 

** Then Bernard is not an English name P " 

"The actual name is derived from Ber- 
nouilli, the mathematician of BUe, from 
whom he is indirectly descended. How it 
grew or rather shrank to Bernard, I do not 
know ; but we certainly had Bernard in 1712. 
The great-great-grandfather was a French 
general, and was shot He married a De 
Chatreuse: old Provencal blood. He had 
estates, but they were done away when so 
much was done away, at the end of the last 
century. The mother, however, left money 
and jewels to her two sons and a daughter : 
the aecond son being my Bernard's erand- 
-ather. He was a wild fellow enough, and 
walked through Europe, picking ud every 
ching that any body knew. He made large 
sums as an improvisatore, especially in Spain, 
where improvisatori are as rare as poets. 
Then he taught languages — French, Ger- 
man, English, besides the ancients. He was 
at last chosen secretary by a member of the 
Cortes, a man of the highest standing — Pe- 
reira Da Menassez : I need not interpret the 
name to you. He had several daughters, all 
fair to look upon. Rafe's grandfather mar- 
ried the fairest, withal the eldest ; not either 
without the papa's consent, though she was 
richly portioned. Her portrait, whicfi Ber- 
nard has, is my idea of Deborah the prophet- 
ess ; let that suffice. A haughty, also a harsh 
woman, she only bore three children: two 
daughters married and settled in Spain ; and 
the son was bom there, but did not marry — 
merelybecame in love. He was named Aiil- 
fleur JDa Menassez ; the first from the De 
Chatreuse, the second his mother's name. 
She doted on him : he was reared in pride, 
and yet nothing could very well be said to 
odd a grain to the unconquerable pride of his 
nature. 

" His fallinff in love was genuine, and de- 
serves particular description. He was ridinff, 
at nineteen, on a horse no one else could 
mount, through a narrow, rocky deffie, in 
Spain, of course — in Spain still. A com- 
pany of cavaliers came up, accosted him, and 
joined company. There were three or four ; 
and, greatly to Bernard's sxirprise, he discov- 
ered them to be Englishmen — travellers. 
He also discovered, from a hanger-on behind 
in the shape of some man-servant or other, 
who rode a nag with broken knees, and 
whom he stayed his fiery steed to upbraid 
for detaining the party, that they were not 
only Englishmen, mit noble: otherwise, I 
bi^ve no doubt, he would have left them in 



the lurch ; for he had no opinion of any but 
blue blood, or the best vermilion, ^ey 
were, in fact, the Viscount Waterdale, the 
Honorable Eure Fitz-Eure, and the Honor- 
able Francis Dove. Bernard could speak 
English with an entrancing accent, and he 
made himself very agreeable to these Eng- 
lishmen, who had something of English re- 
serve among them, too ; for they had a fourth 
cavalier in the midst of them, whom they 
compassed about like a state prisoner, and 
whose name they did not reveal. At some 
distance from the village in the mountains 
where they expected to alight, they were at- 
tacked by robbers. A scuffle ensued, in which 
Fitz-Eure was wounded : also, among other 
perilous incidents, the fourth and hemmed-in 
rider was dismounted by one of the intruders 
more discerning than the rest, and carried ofil 
Francis Dove then shouting, * My sister ! ' 
dashed after her; which monition was fol- 
lowed by Bernard the moment he discovered 
it to be a lady. He did not shoot the robber, 
for he was unarmed, butwitl^ a blow fVom 
his single arm he stretched him on the floor 
of the rocky pass ; and restoring the maiden 
to her horse, tollowed it upon his own. She 
was a maiden scarcely older than himself: a 
pure and blooming Saxon beauty, with blood 
less fierce than his, but quite as fine. You 
will anticipate the result He was a good 
deal tormented before all could be arranged 
to his satisfaction ; but it finally chanced, or 
did not chance, that Da Menassez Bernard 
married the Honorable Sabrina Dove, and 
came to England. 

" Coming to England was again a chance, for 
the Bemax:ds were fairly settled in Spain at 
that day ; and the mother had vowed from 
the beginning that neither would she Iver 
leave Spain, nor should her son. This tyran- 
nous demand reacted upon him, however ; for 
when it was made a stipulation by the Doves 
that he should reside in England with his 
bride, he openly rebelled. And the mother 
was not even present at the celebration of the 
marriage *, for, in fact, they got him over here 
before they allowed the marriage to take 
place. The mother died some years after- 
wards ; the father still lives in Spain : my 
Bernard's grandfather; and about once in 
three years Rafe goes to see him. Being 
thoroughly naturalized there, the old man 
would not come over to see his jgiandson. 

" Well, these two were mamed at Doves' 
seat, Dovecote, in Kent — a place now be- 
longing to Bernard, from his mother, through 
the Doves : but he never goes near them — 
the Doves were ever cold. His mother was 
something besides cold — I fancy, super- 
naturally gentle — certainly cold to strangers. 
My Bernard was the only child : and most 
strange of all it was, that he happened to be 
bom in X ; for the first year of their mar- 
riage his parents lived in fent His mother 
was not of age for some months after her 
marriage, and her property only became hem 
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aotually just before my Bernard's birth. 
They directly removed from their county, and 
were passing throueh ours in a travelling 
carriage when the lady was taken Ul. Within 
five miles of X there could be no doubt 
where to ^o — they came here ; and llafe 
was bom m the middle of the night, before 
any assistance could be rendered to his 
mother. She died in her husband's arms, 
six hours afterwards ; and all the first medi- 
cal men of that day in X were present look- 
ing on." 

" She died — how dreadful ! I had no 
idea you were going to say so. But were 
they too late ? could they have saved her ? " 

" They certainly were too late ; but I be- 
lieve they could not have saved her. She 
had unfortunately what, though not every 
day, is sadly too often in these days to be 
met with — that fragility of constitution 
which coexists with the most complete bodi- 
ly health : a conformation which could only 
crush in, where the slightest weight of suffer- 
ing lay. My Bernard often makes me 
.anxious on this very account, although his 
temperament is as unlike hers as my own ; 
but he, neither, would stand any physical 
shock: he must have nothing serious the 
matter with him." 

" Yes, Uerz, I have often said that Mr. 
Bernard is the only person you doctor when 
he is not really ill." 

<* Because, Loma, if one waited for him to 
be really ill, it would very likely be too late : 
yet he is very generally well, thank God! 
Then — for I must end — the father did not 
leave X, nor the house in which the mother 
died, for a year. No person ever saw him 
com* out: nor would he see the bov; for 
whom — to complete this complicated idio- 
syncrasy — they picked up an Irish wet 
nurse ! She keeps the lodge at Rockedge to 
this dav. So, we come to Kockedge. You 
know kockedge, of course. Miss Dudleigh, 
and Cliff Dene P " 

** Indeed I do not I only know there is a 
Rockville three miles out of X: I never 
heard of Cliff Dene." 

** Cliff Dene is Federne's seat : — ^ou 
know Federne ; for we do — and a glorious 
solitude it is: for Federne likes X better, 
and almost always lives here. Cliff Dene is 
on this side of Kockville, upon Mossmoor." 

** 1 have heard of Mossmoor ; a plain cov- 
ered with moss. I have some of the moss 
that a poor woman sold me in the street when 
it was fresh, last summer ; it is dry now, but 
even now I fanc^ it smells of the sea." 

" Yes, the wind comes over it from the 
sea :^ it is open as the sea itself. Rockville 
lies in the hollow beyond Mossmoor : a tiny 
village, in which all the houses, and the toy 
of a church, too, are built of flints. The 
gray and white dreariness of the effect is very 
auspicious, below Mossmoor. Then, again, 
below Rockville, so close to the cliff that it 
looks as if it must be swept over some wild 



night, stands Rockedge ; a house in a garden, 
with a tall, slim shaft of a lighthouse within 
the grounds. This is Bernard's property; 
the hghthouse he built himself; tne nouse 
was built by his father about thirty years ago. 
I must so back a little even now : the father, 
as I said, bought that bit of land, and built 
that house, because at that time not a house 
lay between Cliff Dene and it. Rockville 
has sprung up since, and belongs to him also ; 
but then, Rockedge was emphatically the 
edge*of the rock, and had no companion ex- 
cept the sea. Bernard, the father, never 
went abroad ; never appeared in X ; nor 
made an acquaintance with a human crea- 
ture : though his charities were prodigal, as 
far as money was concerned. Also he col- 
lected the best library in our county. My 
Bernard was steeped m literature from the 
very cradle ; but noundered a good deal, and 
got out of it : at least, for childhood, during 
which season he appeared to have returned 
to the faith of his forefathers; for he would 
do nothing but ride — not upon a pony either, 
but upon nis father's best horse ; pretty often 
attenaed by his father; but always' by a 
g^oom when he rode to X. At twelve years 
old, the little jockey put on a new coat, — 
turned grave and miserable, and bemoaned 
himself all day. His father found him l}'ing 
on his bed once, crying bitterly; and, of 
course, made the usual inquiries. It was : 
* I have been writing some poetr}% papa, and 
it is so beautiful, it has ma!ae me uimappy ! 
Papa, I think it is pleasanter to be unhappy 
thwi happy ! — Don t you ? ' It was impossi- 
ble for that gentleman to contradict the sug- 
gestion, for his whole life bore it out ; and 
Kafe has often told me he believes a melan- 
choly temperament to be susceptible of the 
most enjoyment However, it appears that, 
from, this day, the most ardent, passionate 
attachment arose and subsisted between the 
father and the son. Educated! — I suppose 
no one ever was so fiir educated — to the yery 
utmost ; — and yet it is strange, that he sel- 
dom in conversation betrays it" 

'* I do not think it is strange. Is it not 
the effect of perfect art to hide art ? " 

" They say so. He owes his extensive ed- 
ucation to great abilities ; but certainly their 
primary invocation to his father. He never 
nad another master ; or, I was going to say, 
another servant : he adores his memory." 

''And is he dead too? — what a number 
of early deaths ! " 

** It is a family of early deaths : the father 
was under forty. He died of some occult 
disease ; no one will ever know it now ; and 
his prejudice against medical aid was abso- 
lute. It was rumored, on account of his se- 
clusion and solemnity of appearance, that he 
died of sorrow ; but, if a broken heart be not 
a fable, no one could die of sorrow who lived 
with Rafe Bernard, and had him to love.- He 
has never left Rockedge; still he is very 
often in X, and in some moods prefers it 
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His first poem, as I told vou, was published 
years ago ; and I often tnink he is about to 
publish again, though he assures me he is 
Tery idle. 

" He certainly strikes one, Herz, as a little 
idle : that sauntering way of his now." 

" My love, he has a right to be idle : in 
fact, he does so intensify existence at times, 
that I am thankful he is idle at others." 

" Is he at Rockedge now ? " 

" Do you want to walk out there ahd meet 
him, Miss DudleighP I am not laughing: 
do not suppose so ! I should have no objec- 
tion to your seeing him first just as he is : he 
is a sea-like creature, who takes all colors 
from his sky." 

** I shoula not think of walking any where 
to meet a poet, because I think a jpoet would 
know I was coming to look after him." 

Sarona laughed. " O, Bernard would not : 
he is very simple as a poet As a man, per- 
haps — well, I do not know either, that as a 
man he would be aware. What sayest thou, 
Loma?" 

" You know, Herz, I consider him, with all 
his simplicity, to be a very deep character. 
Not so involved as deep perhaps; but cer- 
tainly so deep, that one cannot see to the 
bottom in all lights. I am very much afraid, 
that if he met Miss Dudleigh upon the lonely 
road to Rockedge, he would suspect her." 

"However, do not go to Kockedge, for 
you shall meet him here : and if you went to 
Rockedge, you would not find him. He is 
l)ing in nis yacht oflf Westhead just now, and, 
unless we have very stormy weather, there 
will he lie until the end of next week." 

" Shall we see him on Friday evening then, 
Herz?" 

** Quite as probably as it was probable we 
should see him last time, and he came." 

" Did he promise for this month ? " 

" You know, Loma, I never allow him to 

Eromise me any thing : he shall never be tied 
y us, even for our greatest pleasure." 

Salome looked at Miss Dudleigh. "My 
brother is so very busy at all times, that he 
can only afibrd to see his friends on those 
occasions when the Exford Chirurgical Soci- 
ety holds its committees here. Then we 
entertain our acquaintances — such as care 
to come — at the same time; though of 
course in a separate room." 

" Do not say we entertain them, Loma : I 
leave that to you ; though, as you are aware, 
I consider entertainment to be the last con- 
sideration which should attract persons to 
each other. I am sure we make it so. No 
persons come to see us, but those who wish 
to meet somebody else they expect to meet 
here — the best ground for society, I do be- 
lieve. But Miss Dudleigh must not expect 
too much of our Friday evenings, or she will 
find them only dull." 

"Pray do not consider me. I shall of 
course prefer not to join your friends at all : 
You win understand that." 



**1 quite understand it. But, perha 
before this celebrated Friday, you will 
pleased to change your mind." 



CHAPTER VL 



THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 

Salome rose. Miss Dudleigh kept her 
seat. 

" If you have time to spare, I shall be glad 
to tell you something this evening." 

"You shall tell me immediately: but we 
will go into the other room." 

" I should prefer to tell you before Miss 
Sarona, as I wish her to know it also." 

" I can tell Loma afterwards : I have some 
business with your health, remember, though 
I have not yet inquired after it Therefore 
come with me ! " 

They went. In the consulting room, from 
the ceiling hung a lamp now lighted. The 
rainbow glories had vanished as behind a 
cloud. This flame was white and vivid, but 
not ghastly : it marbled the ivory of Sarona*s 
features. She looked towards nim timidly: 
mih peculiar simplicity she spoke. 

" I wish, in the fewest possible words, to 
tell you who I am." 

" 1 am quite aware." 

" I know that you know wJiat : I mean 
who:' 

" I know who as well as what" 

" I am confident you do not, sir." 

" AVe will not have any denials : they are 
Quite unnecessary. At least I can tell you 
tliat you are the child of Bramath D^osta, 
and that he died in prison for debt You 
will say, it is not strange that I know him, for 
his fate was public ; but you may say, it is 
strange that I should know you are his 
child.^' 

"It is certainly very strange (though I 
cannt)t deny it) ; for I do not bear his name, 
because I do not choose people to talk of 
him. I need not tell you any more, perhaps.*' 

She rose to go : he looked up hall-amused. 

"Stay! stay: I must hear a little more, 
and must tell you how I discovered this con- 
nection of yours; though you were so dis- 
creet, or so proud, as not to ask me. You 
will be excited for nothing at all, if you fancy 
I made a stir among all kinds of persons : it 
was not so. When I went up to see Miss 
Ward, I had to wait a few minutes in some 
miscellaneous apartment, where your music 
was outspread upon the table. I concluded 
you would prefer it to come to you, and I 
brought it — several pieces, many songs. I 
peeped of course — 1 never can let music 
alone: — there were a celebrated Gavotte 
and Polonaise, danced by the Dakosta afore- 
said, and dedicated to him by the bandmaster 
of the Theatre-Royal. Your name was wiit- 
ten upon it, as upon fione of the others ; from 
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this fact sprang my' conjecture, which now is 
certainty." 

'* I did not know I had written it : I always 
write Cecilia Dudleigh upon every thing ; and 
if I had not done it at that place, I should 
have lost my music." 

** Yon wrote Cecilia Dudleigh upon all the 
others certainly ; but here I read Cecilia Dud- 
leigh D. Abo, you had scribbled * Dakosta ' 
a good many tmies over the inside page. 
You were alone when you did it, no doubt, 
for it is exactly a thing you would do when 
alone." 

" Scribble over books ? I believe it is : but 
I cannot think how you found out the initial." 

"It was the initial that betrayed you to 
me. Of course you are vain of the name 
Dakosta P" 

*' It is a vanity none understand, and few 
pardon." 

" I understand it perhaps too welL And 
what about your mother ? " 

" I am exactly like her." 

" You are neither like your father nor your 
mother : that is vanity I pardon not. Your 
mamma was romantic enough, I have no 
doubt ; but there all resemblance ceases." 

" She was but sixteen when she married 
my father : he had taught her dancing during 
one season in London. Her family were weU 
bred : not thorough-bred ; — exclusive, though 
not of rank, and insufferably proud of their 
descent. There were three daughters : the 
two elder married. My mother had a gov- 
erness. This governess ought to have looked 
after her pupu ; but she must have been sin- 
gularly unadapted to her position, as she 
neither discovered what my mother felt, nor 
what my father meant, — and did, too. They 
ran away together, and were married ; nor 
was the place of their retreat discovered for 
three months or more. The family then took 
back my mother : as they could do, she being 
under age. Mv father obtained no redress : 
for, vigiknt and violent as he was in his ef- 
forts, his determination, to see her, he never 
succeeded in obtaining a glimpse of her after- 
wards ; and therefore comd not ascertain her 
wishes to authorize his resolution. They car- 
ried her into the country somewhere, and she 
had a dreadful nervous fever, in the midst' of 
which I was bom. My father was sent for, 
and I was given up to him. I was very ill, I 
believe, and I dare say they hoped I should 
die. But my mother did not die then, — I 
do not even know exactly when, but some 
time afterwards. I remember that, when I 
was two or three, I was thought clever, and 
my father took a &ncy to me : he would, I 
suppose, have made of me something or 
other; perhaps a dancer, for he had some 
talent. When he became unfortunate, which 
I was too young to know, the very Penerosa 
who wrote those dances, took me to his home. 
He was a good friend, and I shall never for- 
get him, aluiough he is dead. His wife was 
very kind to me ; she was a stage milliner, 



and lived in Drury Lane. I learned a certain 
kind of Italian and German firom her, and 
read French without knowing how to pro- 
nounce it. I forgot to tell you, that when 
my father died, the Dudleighs sent me fifty 
pounds, to the care of these friends." 

" Munificent ! " 

•* When that was spent, the Penerosas kept 
me as their own chila. She must have been 
clever, for she is now making her fortune in 
Australia, where she has an immense milli- 
nery establishment already. Her son is with 
her, — a professor of languages, I believe. 
She wished me to go too, and did her utmost 
to persuade me ; but I could not : — there b 
no music in Australia. When I refused de- 
cidedly, she would not leave England until 
she had found me this place in X ; for I was 
never well in London, and she thought the 
sea-air might suit me. I had perfect confi- 
dence in my voice : but Miss Staynes never 
gave me any voice-pupils, only some for the 
piano." 

" I will tell you why ; it is very simple : 
she would then have been obliged to pay 
you." 

"She did pay me: she bought me my 
clothes, and gave me pocket-money." 

" Pocket-money ! You will not think me 
impertinent, but how much ? " 

" Two pounds a-year." 

"Excuse me a^ain: how long have you 
been with her, and what is your age ? " 

" I went there when I was nineteen, and I 
am now twenty-two and a half." 

" Thank you. You have been three years 
and a half in X, starving." 

"Not at all: very comfortably provided 
for." 

" Pardon me ; but do not trifle : I wish to 
have it all out now. You ought to have been 
getting a hundred a year as a governess, even 
if you only taught one thing in a house. Have 
you felt as ill as you do now all the time ? " 

" No ; only for a month or two : it was 
very sudden. I did very well before : lately 
I did every thing as if in a dreajn ; and I be- 
lieve this made Mbs Staynes glad to get rid 
of me." 

" She was glad, then, that you should go P " 

" At least, she said : < You have been of no 
use to me, I am sorry to tell you. Miss Dud- 
leigh : I am afraid you are not fitted for a 
teacher.' " 

" She was rather more correct than usual, 
there. It is well you are free from her." 

" I wish, and prefer to be : only I cannot 
let any one take her place : I mean no one 
must maintain me, — I will maintain myself." 

" We are coming to that : it b most natu- 
ral you should upbraid yourself, when you 
must depend, for ever such a little time ; and 
upbraid those upon whom you depend no 
less. I am eoing to make you a promise. 
You will not be well just yet ; but if you im- 
prove, as I hope you will do, you shall have 
one or two pupib to come to you here : they 
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vill pay you well, as I shall take care they 
are those who can. When you are as strong 
as you can be made, you shall take lodgings 
of your own, and as many pupils as you 
please. I presume you wul teach singing 
only : keep to one thing, and you will get 
more to do, — it is always the case. You 
will acquire very high patronage in X, I fore- 
see ; and I am quite, quite certain that you 
will not fail, nor be indebted, as you call it, 
long." 

" That must be forever." 

She rose, for he paused : she left the room ; 
but it was impossible for her this night to 
sleep. She had never passed such a night 
in her life, and she arose with her despair as 
a shadow thrown through the world. As a 
cloud over the whole sky hides the sun, it 
veiled her pride completely : it occurred to 
her no more that she was indebted. She 
dressed she knew not how ; she came down 
stairs she knew not how ; and into what place 
she cared not. 

Salome was passing out of the drawing- 
room, where she had been calling the house- 
maid to account for leaving a trail of dust on 
the frame of a picture. She had a bunch of 
bright keys on ner finger *, their light jingle 
seemed to pierce Miss Dudleiffh as though 
her brain . gaped open beneam a dividing 
blade. 

Sarona had breakfasted hours ago ; it was 
now past eight o'clock, and he had been for 
some time writing in his own room. It was 
months since he had begun to garner into his 
leisure moments the results of nis living and 
acting days. A work on his own proper 
theses might be expected to be great m the 
end, when it grew, even by little and little, 
from his pen. Precious as were the morning 
hours to one whose day began so early, he 
forgot not his patient, and only waited for 
her to finish breakfast before he brought her 
into his room. He seated her and himself. 
She had fixed her eyes upon the ffround : he 
asked her not to look up : he did not worry, 
nor even inquire, but began to speak in his 
cold yet lively tones: — no boisterous up- 
braiding. 

** I did hope you would get through with- 
out this horror, but I perceive it has come 
upon you to the utmost It is very well you 
are here j and you will think so too, one aay. 
I know what a night you had : — one of those 
nights which make us feel our impotence be- 
fore God. You know that God appeared to 
the seers of old in thick darkness : one is 
afraid in that darkness, and has no place to 
flee unto. ^ Death, Miss Dudleigh, when it 
comes in its season, is not terrible, only aw- 
ful : it is this death in life we eannot bear. 
And yet, remember, we must bear even what 
we cannot ; and this is the very mystery of 
the terror you now feeL** 

She raised her eyes : — dark, troubled 
meanings wavered upon her brow, — yet the 
mobility of her countenance waa frozen. The 



beauty that haunted her hce in health had 
faded as a flush from sunset. Forlorn and 
fallen, it did indeed suggest no other notion 
than that of Deaih in Life. No gleam of 
sensibility quivered upon the lips, to turn the 
gazer from the bare and unimpassioned ap- 
parition of sufiering that is all in all unto it- 
self. Still it was something to observe that 
Sarona's words should have loosed the fixture 
of her eyelids and relaxed her mood, till she 
could even speak to answer him. " I suppose 
you are thinking of the Ancient Mariner : — 
that was heaven to what I felt I am certain 
no one ever suffered so, who did not go mad. 
I cannot go mad; and I suppose I cannot 
die ; though I feel as if I must I thought all 
night that I was dying." 

" Of course you did ! so ever}' person feels 
who is as you are. You say no one ever 
was ? I know you think so too. Now, pray 
tell me, do you feel like other persons when 
you hear music, when poetry penetrates you? 
— like others, when you stand in the star- 
light, or smell the flowers ? Yet they perceive 
these things, and feel them too, in a fashion 
of their own. You draw the inference, of 
course ? So it is with this sufiering that you 
sufi'er. It has a soul for you that it has not 
for them : and the soul that suffers is stronger 
than the soul that rejoices. Remember this ! 
Also, that you are bound to sufler whatever 
is put upon you. And it does by no means 
follow that because it is not the work of God 
it is not his will. This is a comfort we need 
not deny ourselves through pride, as we deny 
ourselves ^e comfort of our kind. I will tell 
you, though, — because I do not feel that in 
the sight of suffering (not our own), our pride 
ought to stand an instant — that / can feel 
for you, because I have suffered so. You do 
not believe it : of course not Mind, I say in 
the same sort, not in the same degree. I 
was worse than you, too, let me tell you ; for 
I was just upon doin^ what you never would 
collect enough physical courage to dream of 
— killing myself, and so getting out of the way. 
Is not your causality very lively at this mo- 
ment P You would like to know what made 
me ill. I will tell you thus much, — a strain 
on my spirits went to my nervous system : — 
the strain upon your nervous system has 
touched your spirits." 

** It is very und of you to talk to me ; but 
it will not ao me any good : I am only de- 
taining you." 

" It will do me good at least, for I am go- 
ing to take a lesson from you, to put into a 
b(K>k I am writing. Let me explain myself. 
If you were an independent lady, and to visit 
every doctor in X, do you know what they 
would say to you and tell you to doP " 

"No." 

" One would tell you to ride six hours a 
day upon a horse, and to take cold shower 
baths oef ore breakfast Another would order 
you to walk all day long except when .you 
were eating. A third would send you to 
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London, and condemn you to enter one or 
two assemblies every evening j bid you amuse 
yourself at the opera, hear music, read light 
literature. A fourth would send you abroad, 
to climb mountains and drink mineral waters. 
A fifth would order vou to study — to study 
hard, read deep books and dry, and leam a 
dead language. To finish, there might be a 
sixth, who would give you laudanum in very 
delicate doses, and so get rid of vou for the 
present, reserving your wretchedness for a 
future reckoning. I have always been ac- 
customed to see persons of every variety of 
temperament huadled together under one 
treatment when they were suffering in your 
style : whereas, it is perhaps the only suffer- 
ing whose type must difier with the tempera- 
ment I have a chapter in my book on this 
style of yours, and i have a great desire to 
treat you in a fashion of mine own on this 
oceasion ; which I could have no opportunity 
of treating another patient after, because 
such a one could not be in my house and 
under my eye. I give you my word that you 
will at least not be longer getting well in my 
way than if you took your own." 

** Of course I will do as you please : but it 
will be of no use." 

''Do I not know how you feelP Alas! 
have I not felt it P I coula say much more 
on the subject, which I have verv deeply con- 
sidered in my time; but I shall not let v you 
stay. You promise to do exactly as I recom- 
mend P" 

" Of course ; what else can I do P " 

" You will, then, go straight up stairs to 
bed. You will have a perfectly quiet room, a 
fire in it, and the window open. If you do 
not like the light you may lie in the dark : 
the less any one of your organs may have to 
do the better. You must not read or work : 
of course you will think and feel ; we cannot 
help iJuxt ; but of all things do not be firight- 
ened. If you should, experience a relapse of 
peculiar horror, ring the bell: otherwise, I 
should prefer you to be perfectly alone. Still, 
you shall not be alone at night : my sister 
will sleep with you; she is perfectly quiet. 
You promise me to do all this P " ^ 

'* Certainly : I would rather be in bed than 
see any one." 

** Of course you believe you shall never ^t 
up any more P I cannot help your believing 
that — it is just what is the matter with you. 
But though I know that you mil, 1 uiow 
how terrible is this affection. You are no 
anatomist, otherwise I might remind you of 
the reasons — which would then be obvious 
to you — why your thoughts are like mad 
dogs tearing each other to pieces, and why 
your brain seems fire to its centre : — seems, 
for it is not, any more than mine. Now, you 
cannot understand, and must construe your 
symptoms as you please : it will not signify 
in the end. Tnis eveninj^ I shall let you be 
taken out of bed and laid upon the sofa for 
an hour ; but you must not come down stairs. 
4 



If you will stay here a while, I vnll go and 
tell my sister what we have arranged." 

Salome was in the drawing-room: her 
brother joined her there, and instantly ful- 
filled his intentions. 

" I have sent her to bed, Loma. You may 
just go up stairs and help her, but you are to 
come down again directly." 

" I will not speak to her." 

" Your presence woidd be excitement did 
you hold your tongue : which I do not be- 
ueve you coidd." 

" And who is to wait upon her ? " 

'' The quietest of the maids." 

" That is Alice ; but 1 am as quiet : may I 
not wait upon her ? " 

" No, she woidd not like it : — it is better 
as I have said." 

" I am not surprised, Herz, that you took a 
fancy to her." 

^ 1 have taken no fancy to her, except as I 
fancy every person who is suffering when 
brought near me." 

** What is the matter with her P I thought 
you believed it to be entirely a nervous affec- 
tion." 

'< Or defection. So I do. It is just this, 
Loma." 

He went to the piano-forte, lifted its glossy 
lid, and laid his arm heavily upon some half- 
dozen of the wires. 

" Play those notes, Loma— B, C, D, E, F, 
and G.'^ 

She touched the keys ; they were dull, they 
were dumbed ; they were like the choked 
spasms of a voice that cannot speak. She 
snuled. 

*' That is what is the matter. Suppose 
you were those keys, Loma — how would you 
like it?" 

" Herz, you cannot think so very badly of 
it while you jest." 

" It is meet matter for jesting, don't you 
perceive P I do think it very bad, but I do 
not think badly of it. Do you distinguish 
the difference P^' 

*' I think I do. But, Herz, I never knew 
you send any one to bed for a nervous attack. 
You treated Albert Packham so differently ; 
and he also had a nervous attack." 

<* I live and leam — a little. Besides, you 
do not know what gave Albert Packham his 
attack, and I am not going to tell you. How- 
ever, it was not what gave Miss Dudleigh 
hers. Suppose, Loma, you had sprained 
your ankle, would you take a long walk, or 
try to walk P " 

" I should keep it upon the sofa, of course. 
I have had expenence there." 

" And if you had broken your arm, — sup- 
pose I had thiiB moment set it P " 

" 1 should wear it in a sling, I suppose." 

" And yet they protest that these queer in- 
conveniences the nerves, after being pulled 
and dragged at till they are dislocated and 
shattered — whether by sorrow, suffering, or 
imprudence — are to be further pres^ and 
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put upon than if they were in working order. 
I tell you, Loma, we nave all made a mistake 
here : at least all have erred who have done 
as I did hitherto. Why, it is through the 
nerves aU suffering is transmitted ; ana when 
they themselves are affected, can the affection 
possibly be slighter than that which they 
alone make manifest to us when we suffer P 
Themselves only sympathetically affected, is 
it possible that such affection can be more 
intense than when we suffer from their im- 
mediate affection ? I am talking like a doc- 
tor's book to you : it is a great deal too bad." 

" It is very good, dearest Hens. I am 
really very glad you have sent her to bed ; 
she looks as if she never could have rest 
enough.'' 

" She is thoroughly wearied out, — you 
have said it We have dl been wearied out 
in our time, my Loma: all of us at least who 
have that weariness past which must come 
once over all souls. There is a bright morn- 
ing waking though ; even besides that bright- 
est and above us all." 

There was the deepest meaning in these 
few words. Salome orew to her brother, and 
he clasped her in his arms. He looked down 
upon her ; she looked up at him : the most 
cordial tenderness, the most intimate and 
life-taught acquaintance only, could have 
blended that expression — in both the same, 
and in both cases shadowed as if by some 
cloud upon the profound of memory, to a 
most unusual softening of Uiose starbright 
ejres. O blessed sympathy of sisterhood 
with brotherhood ! surpassing all other friend- 
ship: leavening with aneel solicitude the 
purest love of earth. No lovership like that 
of the brother and the sister, however pas- 
sionate their spirits, when they truly love. 

It was well for Sarona and for his patient 
that he sent her to bed. What she would 
have done, and what he would have done 
with her, had she remained out of it, it is 
impossible to conjecture; it is sufficient to 
note that she, lying in bed, was no fit com- 
panion for anv creature but herself. 

Day after day of thoughts on fire, which 
ever Dume<l and were consumed n«»t; df 
ideas that raved in silence : a dumb delirium ; 
-— evening after evening of despair, of twi- 
light sickening the very g^aze, of candle-light 
that blinded, of ghosts m dreams, — night 
after night of sleeplessness, or of sleep uke 
conscious death : of painless agony and 
anguish that had no name: of mysterious 
absolution from all the cares of life, and not 
a thought beyond it ! Such times are not 
meet text for a story which should treat of 
that which is and must be : for, thank Heav- 
en ! once having been, they can be no more ; 
and what is better, we can no more believe 
tiiey ever were, than that t3iey can be ours to 
live again. 

Not longer than a week, Miss Dudleigh 
really remained in bed; for Sarona found 
one evening, at the end of that time, when 



his soundless step and silent smile came 
throuffh the chamber, that she was now weak 
enough to get up ! A strange anomaly, and 
yet it bore nim out She was powerless as a 
child that has had a severe fever, and is now 
free of every thing but exhaustion. She 
could not stand nor walk; yet from that 
evening, almost from that hour, she began to 
mend. 

The next day Sarona ordered her into, and 
almost boiled her in, a hot — not a merely 
warm — bath. This completed the relaxa- 
tion of the system so lately and utterly over- 
strung. 

And the next day she lay at the window ; 
-^the air blew over her, she was bathed 
again in the soft spring wind; the terrors 
melted as the snow flows into water. Yet 
three more days of mild repose, with three 
more nights of deepest sleep, and she was 
allowed to go out upon the shore. 

Nothing on earth, nothing in life, not any 
thing out of paradise or the paradise of love, 
could approach that new-found ecstasy. Sur- 
passing all the ioys of health, it yei was not 
like h^th ; ana altogether a spiritual sensa- 
tion, the intellect in the midst of it seemed 
asleep. Salome, with that exquisite tact 
which is the touchstone of charity, never 
staid with her by the sea : she merely took 
her to the beach and left her, calling for her 
again. 

Sarona would allow no books upon the 
beach, even for his patients who could boast 
of nenes in the sanest possible condition : he 
had thrown a German grammar into the sea, 
which was in Ernestine Emery's hand one 
early summer morning before breakfast 
Miss Dudleigh carried out " Stonehenge " 
one mid-day, without his knowledge, out 
with that of Salome, who complained very 
seriously to her brother in tne evening. 
'* She may take it if she likes," he replied, 
'< for she will never read it by Uie sea." He 
was right: she never did read, though the 
book was ever open on her lap, and the 
spray kissed every letter of its mystic title, 
now could she read while that eternal poetrv 
ever lay before her? while beauty whicn 
brimmed her heart-springs, and doubled and 
redoubled her existence, was her own to enjoy 
and appropriate ? Stnmge power of beauty 
that it possesses, and only alike with Love, in 
being all in all to every one who seeks it : 
defrauding none, yet bestowing the whole on 
each ! Gage of the Immortal alike in Love 
and Beauty, that they overflow Necessity: 
are greater than our needs. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



B06E DE BERRI. 



Onb morning, a week after she was well, 
BfiM Dudleigh was sitting upon the shore. 
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She loyed the very stODes ia that place, and 
often loaded herself with them, though she 
never carried any home ; nor the rosy and rich 
brown weeds that the waves laid so gently at 
her feet ; for she oould always say to herself, 
** I shall come again to-morrow, and can gather 
them then." 

This morning was stirring, sparkling; the 
quick breeze ruffled to snow the edges of the 
tide, and somewhat scattered its bug deep 
whispered hush as it heaved against the shore. 
The sails were as white wings of halcyons, 
drenched with the dazzling hght, and brooding 
for love's sake upon the azure-emerald distance. 
The line of clin, at whose &r pdnt lay un- 
known Rockedge, seemed but one land of 
promise, sodden with the pearly blaze. It was 
nearly noon-day, but the sunshine was not 
ffolden: — that comes in summer with the 
deepening of its hot blue sky : — it was vivid 
silver ; its warmth as tender as its light 

Miss Dudleigh had dreamed beneath that 
sweet influence till she forgot all time, — the 
dreary past, the dubious niture, — when she 
felt something soft and yielding brush against 
her dress. She thought it was a little child, 
and it aroused her at once as (mly the idea of 
a little child at hand could do. She turned to 
touch or to caress it, but it was only a little 
dog. Its eyes, lovely, full, and touching, looked 
out of hair like sun-bleached silk, — it was 
soft as a ball of down, and all over white as 
the foam. As she bent over it, it looked into 
her eyes and moaned, then stepped over the 
stones into her lap; but not long it rested 
there, for before sne oould stroke it, it leaped 
away, and ran round and round her, still oom- 

eaining. It struck her at once it must have 
9t its owner: she rose and lifted it in her 
arms. The tide was at its lowest, and she had 
to climb the steep which concealed the upper 
level. She had reached its utmost hmit, 
where the rude balustrade protected it from 
the actual footpath, when the doa; sprang forth 
from her arms at the sound of an unknown 
voice : the voice was calling upon ** Tina,** again, 
again, and yet acain. And Tina ran to meet 
a lady, who could only be her mistress: — a 
lady extremelv young, with nothing childish 
in her yet childlike presence. The stones had 
evidently fiitigued her. She stood still, with 
breathing that went and came pantin^ly, while 
the dog clung close to her feet, as if m finding 
her it found its all. Miss Dudleigh, though 
drawn to that aspect as she had tiever felt ^ 
£ore, denied herself its charm ; and having left 
*' Stonehenge " on the beach, and close into the 
sea, returned to seek it, for she really feared it 
might be washed away. She knew not at first 
that she was followed; but pausing at the 
margin she heard the same soft steps, and soon 
the same strange voice, now nearer than before. 
'* I believe I am indebted to you for bring^ 
back my little dog. I am really very srateful, 
for I might easily have lost him while I was in 
the bath : he ran down the passage while my 
back was turned, — it was very wicked of himi 



was it notP because I spoil him. Really, 
Tina, you are worse than a human being." 

Ana speaking thus, she sat down too, so 
near Miss Dudleigh that contact could not be 
avoided; yet was her accent to the fiill as 
timid as her companion's glance — irresistible 
in its simplicity. 

** May I sit here P ^ she went on, as though 
she were not ahready seated. ^ How delicious 
it is down here ! I wonder no one told me so ; 
but I am very glad they did not, for then we 
should have me rest of them. Do you often 
come here P " 

** I come here every day : perhaps it is self- 
ish to say so ; but I am very glad most persons 
do not prefer the beach." 

"At one end — where I live, I mean — the 
bathers scare one away effectually: twelve 
green machines for ladies, and twenty-four 
white ones for gentlemen. * Not a bit of'^ awn- 
ing,' as my maid says, * and not proper, miss, 
even for a dog to watch, to my thinking.' I 
Uve with an aunt, however, who woum be 
horror-Btricken if I were so underbred as to 
seem to see what ia actually before my eyes, 
should it not * be proper.' " 

Miss Dudleigh laughed, — it was imposdble 
to help it; the other only smiled, seeming 
unconscious of what she had said. 

<« I dare say, besides, they are afraid of spoil- 
ing their clothes with the spray. It takes the 
color out of peach, I know: does it not, 
Tina?" 

Tina assented in a very sleepy maimer : she 
had shut her eyes. 

<*The other day I quite spoiled the lining of 
a bonnet that was peach color, by wearing it 
in an open boat. I was very tired when I got 
home, and it was quite daric; so I tossed it off 
without looking at it. Next morning I had it 
on my head to go out in, and Tioa howled and 
snatched till I was obliged to take it off. 
Peach is her ^Etvorite color. 

'* Does she know colors ? How strange ! " 

*' Perfectly : but then she is always with me 
when I paint, and I paint a good d^. She is 
very particular about what I wear. What a 
fiincy fihe has taken to you ! " 

Tma had indeed nestled close to Miss Dud- 
leigh, and was watching her like a child. Now, 
while her mistress went on talking with an 
innocent ease, neither diffidence nor indiffer^ 
ence, Miss Dudleigh oould no looser resist the 
desire that held her to gaze mil into the 
speaker's face. 

It was very softly outlined : not a feature 
startled ; the same clearness toned the counte- 
nance that timed the voice : it was pale, yet 
brilliant, and proud in youthful bloom. The 
eyes were weUs of lustre ; no flash in them, 
btttoonstant change: a shadow of the sea's 
deep ffreen crossed the delicate azure of the 
iris : we lashes, fine as silk, were almost black, 
the eyebrows, keener shadows not less finely 
curved. The peculiar refinement. of the or- 
ganization attested itself not more by the hair 
tnan by the texture, like satin, of the akin ; 
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than by the purple threads that wore a veined 
net-work beneatn the eyelids, or by the crimson 
of the curling lips, whose comers were a smile. 
For the meaning of the &ce, we may say that, 
so far as it could be read, it reminded of that 
meaning which was rendered by Pathos among 
the Greeks ; but for which we have no word, 
though many make it Passion. It could not 
be Passion nere, in its primitive pure signifi- 
cance, for Passion is suffering ,* and there was 
far more in this face and its expression, which 
would entail su&ring upon others, than a 
capacity to suffer in its possessor. 

" We must go, Tina, now : bid the lady good 
morning, and give her one of your kisses. She 
can kiss veiy prettily, if you do not mind." 

Tina turned her white curls aside, and raised 
one cheek to be kissed, like a very polite child 
that has received a foreign education. Miss 
Dudleigh was more affected at parting with 
Tina's mistress. She left her place lonely; 
that little creature, one felt she was not a pej> 
son ever to be forgotten : a shadow, if not a 
weight, remained upon the 'heart that had 
entertained her even Ux a moment. 

Proverbially and popularly, sudden friend- 
ships are as ludicrous and as extinfi;uishable as 
certain other affections called *'love at first 
sight.'' Now and then, however, perhaps once 
in a century, there is a clear case of the latter, 
suiSciently magnanimous and enduring to have 
only changed time for eternity. And so it is 
witn that other liking, which is more love than 
liking, and yet specifically founded upon the 
merest liking, long before love. 

Miss Duoleigh was no school girl, though 
she had never been in the society of any but 
school girls. She was far too intensely set 
against them, ever to suffer deterioration from 
that most deteriorating of all processes — a 
school experience. Her natural taste, her 
touch of natural nobiHty, her inborn adoration 
of the beauUful and the pure, were so many 
irresistible defences against the vulgarity which 
must be caught by any intellectual constitution 
whatever that has for vulgarity the slightest 
predisposition, or with it the most remote 
affinity. She had abundant proofs laid by in 
her memory of a system she aetested, but one 
especial and instinctive horror took the pre- 
cedence of all — the horror which cannot be 
disguised, in the heart that really feek, of any 
fiilse feeHnff or false expression of what may 
be really felt She had so withdrawn into 
herself at school, that it would have appeared, 
to any but such a reader as Sarona, as though 
her character were as negative as her position. 
She had never made a friend as it is called ; 
and the only favoritism extended to her had 
been that of the youngest and simplest, or the 
silliest children in the house. Whether they 
were driven away by the elder and self-assert- 
ing, or attracted to ner by one of those mysti- 
cal associatiuns that worry the materialist, she 
never knew : still it was the case ; and it was 
only the little ones she had not put back 
from her. 



There is the strangest soothing influence in 
the love, ever so obscure and ignorant, of even 
the least promising child, upon a woman's 
unawakened heart That heart is kept asleep 
by the soft monotony of an affection that is 
unaware of cause ; and the loncer the heart of 
woman sleeps, the later it wakes, the better ! 
Saving only for those who are reserved for the 
great destmy of love : that is a chance for all 
uie world, a certainty for so few — so few, that 
we wonder any expect it, or dare to dream it 
may be their own. School friendships there- 
fore, or the counterfeits that are common cui^ 
rency in schools, had decided Miss Dudleigh to 
prefer her own to others' company. Not more 
nad she favored the advances of ue associated 
instructresses : these disgusted her, as those 
inspired her with contempt Yet she despised 
not others : her heart was sore with pity for the 
de^dation of her kind. Nor yet aspired she 
to influence ; bein^ too young to trust it if she 
found — too conscious in her ideal knowledge 
of her real ignorance. It is probable that had 
she not met with the most unworldly yet 
practical person who had so unaccountably 
befriended her, she would have come to some 
strange end ; perhaps have become positively 
hardened : the lowest of all spiritual degrada- 
tions. She might have fast locked up her 
inmost nature, till it had become inammate, 
and unappealing for life. Now this could not 
be. The struggle and the sweetness of lift 
had both aroused her. She was to do, as wel. 
as to exist ; and it was not wonderful if, in a 
most audacious nature only balanced by pride, 
aspiration followed depression. 

Miss Dudleigh, all that day, and after she 
went to her bed — now sown with poppy seeds ! 
tnought of nothing but Tina's mistress, and 
how she again might meet her. She had 
intended to keep her first interview a secret ; 
but Salome's kindness won her from her re- 
serve. She gave an exact description of the 
dog, the mistress, and her dress, at dinner 
time, when Sarona happened to be absent 
So interesting was the description to Salome, 
that she requested Miss Dudleigh to repeat it, 
when Sarona at length, worn but smiling as if 
altogether firesh, entered the dining-room. 
Salome told him he would like to hear it, and 
he certainly listened while Miss Dudl<%igh des- 
canted upon the eyes, the hair, the expression ; 
but at the end he laughed, and the narratress 
even thought he sneered. Salome evidently 
believed so too ; she was very earnest that he 
should be serious, and then he laughed a^in. 

*' Hers, do you not believe what Miss Dud- 
leigh says P " 

■'My love, every word; and she knows I 
do. iSut Miss Dudleigh has that which it is 
very dangerous, though also very charming, to 
possess, — an imagination that clasps eveay 
thing not absolute^ ugly with a cestus of its 
own. To her, no doubt, this unknown is the 
fairy she would have us believe her \ and ha 
be it fix>m me to dispute with her because she 
r^oices in a faculty I possess not Only I 
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happen to know, as all matter-of-fact people 
know, that only one person can wear the afore- 
said cestus at a time. 

*' Of course you mean that as soon as anoth- 
er candidate for my appreciation shall appear, 
the cestus will be transferred." 

"Exactly. You are very cool, Miss Dud- 
leigh ; I hope I have not offended you P " 

''No: you might have been right in any 
case but mine; I have no cestus: I wish! 
had, for then I would have endowed myself 
with it long since, to escape the constant over- 
sight of my own defects." 

"I quite appreciate your paradoxes: they 
are mere subterfuge to escape from the matter 
of feet" 

** Herz, you are reaUy very rude : were you 
a doctor or philosophy it would not be so bad." 

" Miss Dudleigh cannot think me rude, just 
because I am her doctor of philosophy. She 
wants no other doctor just now, and that doc- 
tor is positively necessary : her philosophy is 
ail out." 

** I beg your pardon. I must say, however, 
in selMefence, tnat if you could see this person, 
you would be quite satisfied : it was an adven- 
ture to se^ her even once, if never again : I 
only wish you eovid see her." 

" That is not very likely, as I do not sit upon 
the beaoh and read * Stonehenge.' " 

^ She goes to other places besides the beach." 

'' I have no business with people imless they 
are ill : I never make acquaintances : you and 
I are ftiends." 

^I feel the honor, and you shall hear no 
more about her." 

The next afternoon at dinner, Sarona ap- 
peared early. He had not sat still quite half 
a minute before he addressed Miss Dudleigh, 
who had not seen him that day. 

* Any more of the cestus ? " 

Salome laughed. 

*' I knew he would begin directly : she will 
not tell you a word." 

*' Because there is not any thing to tell." 

"I beg your pardon, there is a great deal." 

"Is there reaUy? how verj' remarkable!" 

" It is very remarkable." 

Salome said this : her companion bowed h%r 
forehead in silence between her golden locks. 

** It is too interesting to be described — too 
]X)etical for prose," said Sarona. He too kept 
silence tiU uie end of dinner ; but only until 
the servant had departed and the firelight 
played upon Uie purple finger-glasses. 

" So you have a great deal to tell me : I am 
very curious." 

'* But if you did not believe me yesterday, I 
am sure you will not to-dav." 

" Have you told Loma P ^ 

" Yes, for she was interested." 

" I will be interested, then." 

" I do not mtend to talk about her." 

" Are yon laughing P " 

He spoke in a tone of such oonoem, that 
she instantly chaneed hers. 

" I am only afraid you will think m<; trouble- 
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some if I tell you what happened this morn- 
ing." 

"Never troublesome — but that I deserve. 
Now for it then, if I deserve to hear." 

" I met her again, and we had a long con- 
versation. She told me much about herself, 
quite naturally. She was bom in France." 

"That is enough!" 

" My dear Herz, how can you be so preju- 
diced, so troublesome ! Listen ! " 

"I do." 

" And educated in a convent" 

" And going to be a nun P " 

" Typically, it is possible : I certainly do not 
think It likely that any person will have the 
audacity to prevent it" 

" Any more romance P " 

"Nothing else, except romance; she, her 
very existence, is a romance. Will you look at 
what I have in my hand P " 

" Certainly, if I may take it into my hand. 
I observed you were biding something under 
the table — so you meant to tell me after all ! " 

" Do not give it him. Miss Dudleigh ; he is 
not good," 

" It will itself convict I shall just explain 
that the young lady had the great kindness to 
bring me this box, because I took her dog 
back safely yesterday. She painted the top, 
havinff made the box and the sweetmeats con- 
tained in it, since two o'clock yesterday." 

" Something curious, certainly." Sarona 
stretched his hand, and received mto it a box, 
so small that it fitted the hollow. The mate- 
rial, fine glazed card-board of the palest green, 
the edges gold. It seemed to contain either 
sugar nailstones or the food of ansels ; but 
Sarona neither saw nor tasted these, for it was 
impossible he should lift the lid. The lid was 
a painting extremely small : one could scarcely 
deem it the work of human fingers ; yet was 
it human in its suggestion, and canine also. 
Miss Dudleigh, intensely diminished to what 
was yet an actual miniature, without a bonnet, 
but with her hair fiowing as a veil, was sitting 
on a rock by the sea,, while a Tina of a Tina 
held a wreath of monad forget-me-nots at her 
feet 

" What do you think now, Herz P " 

" I tlunk it 18 a prismatic photograph. She 
is in league with light It is not lawful : and 
certainly it looks not real" 

" I assure you. Dr. Sarona, she painted it 
herself." 

" I should not believe you, as I do, if I had 
not seen something of the same kind before.. 
You know what I mean, Loma P " 

" You are thinking of Mr. Bernard's little 
pictures : it is strange they never occurred to 
me : they are not so small, Herz." 

" There is just a masculine difference, and 
there is the same in the style : I should cer- 
tainly have thought them brother and sister. 
I wonder what is this young lady's name. 
Do you know P And may I know P Bernard 
has a good many FrenrJi connections." 

" I do not know her name, and of course I 
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cannot ask it But I do, not believe she be- 
longs to the author of * Stonehenge/ because 
she saw the book this morning, and had only 
heard of it before — was very anxious to 
see it, and I allowed her. I thought you 
would not mind, as your name was not writ- 
ten in it." 

Sarona made a slight grimace, rather than 
gesture of approval here. 

" I suppose you told her all I told you ? " 

' '* I did not : I merely told her that Mr. 
Bernard lives at Rockedge; and that the 
postman could have told her. She evidently 
knew nothing about him." 

" Does she coqie out alone P Salome must 
go with you and behold her to-morrow ; for 
I can trust Loma as I can myself: we have 
not an idea between us." 

"But I do not choose to go, Hen: it 
would be impertinent If she and Miss Dud- 
leigh like each other, they will certainly be- 
come frienda." 

** And 1 should say the person who painted 
this picture," said Sarona, "would be as 
easily frightened away as a moth browsing 
upon the pollen of a flower. It is certainly 
most exquisite." 

He examined it yet: he could not part 
with it at present Its possessor was per- 
fectly satisfied at last 

. " How unusual, Miss Sarona, for a poet to 
be a nainter ! " 

** O, he is a splendid artist He excels in 
every accomplishment except music His 
education was not only complete, but perfect : 
he learned all things utterly, as Hen says. 
He never began to paint until his father died, 
and then he took lessons of every master 
worth having here, and studied in Italy be- 
sides." 

" But he did not begin to paint because his 
father died, Loma ; for that is the impression 
you convey. Neither did he go to Italy to 
study : — you know why he went" 

" Certainly I do, and I am going to te^ 
her ; but when you are in those h^ercritical 
moods of yours you make me mcoherent 
He learned to paint, Miss Dudleiffh, in ^e 
first instance, that he mieht paint for himself 
a picture, which should anoeether please him, 
of^ that shore off which Shelley was drowned 
He had followed in Shelley's footprints, just 
after him, but lost him always : he was always 
too late. During that very tour of Mr. Ber- 
nard's, — he was then a mere boy, almost a 
child, — Shelley's sad death happened. Mr. 
Bernard staid a year at Lerict, and studied 
constantly. His great painting is very fine, 
but I prefer some of his other sea-pieces." 

" lias he painted much P " 

" Not latdy. He painted hundreds of sea^ 
pictures at one time, and burned all but a few : 
those few remain at Rockedge. After he had 
painted nothing but sea for a year or two, he 
began to paint those little pictures of which 
Herz remmded me. 0, BLen ! I wiah Miaa 
Dudleigh could see the ' unwritten poem.' " 



" So do I, Loma. But I had to smuggle 
it for you to see ; and last time I was in 
the library at Rockedge I missed the port- 
folio that used to contain it I asked Ber- 
nard where it was, and he pretended to have 
forgotten all about it * I assure you I have 
not the remotest idea what you mean,' &c., 
with the most artless impudence." 

" What is the * unwritten poem ? ' — such 
a strange name ! " 

'^ It is a poem told by paintings. I suppose, 
in fact, it is a hieroglyph." 

*' Not so, Loma ; a hieroglyph is contained 
in unknown characters ; these are to be in- 
stantly interpreted. It is merely a t^-pe, Miss 
Dudleigh." 

** Whatkiad of story is itP" 

'' A love story, of course : what else could 
a poet paint P " 

" There is no love in * Stonehenge,' if I re- 
member." 

" Prav what do you call the scene between 
the Arch Druid and the Ghost of the Greek 
Pri.stess ? " 

*' You do not call any thing so daringly 
mystical, so out of all bounds except the 
realm of poetry, every-day love ? '^ 

" Not ever}'Hiay love, but love as love eter- 
naL Nothing dread or mystical enough for 
that Why is one sick to death of lovci^tories, 
love-scenes, love-making, and all the rest ? 
Why do B>Ton and the * Loves of the An- 
gels ' make us wish we had never been born ? 
You and I know, but they know not Alas ! 
for those who read suoh works and long to 
lean upon their words ; they know not Why 
we do read of those awful loves in Genesis : 
but no poet should tamper with them. The 
^eatest philosopher spoLe ia parables. Love 
IS best Drought near ug under symbol: I 
question whether we could bear real love'tn 
any other guise." 

*'And of course the conversation in the 
•* Walpurgis Night,' between a star and the 
mistletoe, is another type ? " 

" Precisely : the ' unwritten poem ' reminds 
me of it If that stiU exist, Miss Dudleigh, 
you shall certainly see it" 

** I really do not wish to see it : * Stone- 
henge ' is enough for me. Was Mr. Bernard 
here the other evening, Miss Sarona P " 

** On Friday P No, he was away still on 
the water; and Lord Fedeme was absent 
too: it is very seldom he does not come. 
"UTiy was it, exactly, Hen ? " 

" Moss had a cold. I was sent for, of 
course ; but I did not go," and the brother 
and sister laughed. 

Next mormng, as usual, Miss Dudleigh 
parted with Salome where the pathway met 
the beach. She was later than she haa ever 
been, for she had been singing to Sarona ; who 
had, or rather had made, time to spare, that 
he might hear her. Howbeit she was not to 
be disappointed in what she had come far. 
The unxnown was already seated, and Tina 
like a snow-flake among the stones. Tina's 
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mistress turned, and Salome saw her ibce one 
moment True to herself, she still staid not, 
hut rather hastened on than otherwise. Miss 
Dudleigh had related the whole of her life's 
adventures the day hefore, after she had re- 
ceived the box. There was nothing but greet- 
ing at first this day, and though the two had 
not even shaken hands, their behavior was as 
confidential as if they had known each other 
in a former state of being : been sisters in 
some strange paradise before humanity. Then 
the little one said, — " Was that Dr. Saiona's 
sister? " Miss Dudleigh 'being only too glad 
to answer, " Yes." 

" She is a lovely person. Has she not 
beautiful eyes ? She is aristocratic.'' 

" She is very unlike the few aristocrats I 
have seen. Her unworldliness is so extraor- 
dinary that I never saw any thing like it, 
except his. But then, he has genius, which 
makes all the difference. She has no ffenius, 
though she is of an intellectual order. I 
cannot, however, (^uite niake her out : — yet 
I know she is dehghtfid'; and I ^uld not 
be afiraid to know her, — you understand.** 

" O yes ! one fears to luiow most persons ; 
and it is sad to be undeceived. One loves to 
likef I think, better than to hve.** 

" It is easier to l$»ve than to like, in the 
large sense." 

'^ You mean the sense of charity. Is Dr. 
Sarona a young man P " 

Miss Dudleighi||0§bed, she could not help 
it, at the pecuUir ]^ eaning of the Question. 
There was satire in the tone, besiaes mis- 
chief. 

"Well, he certainly is young; but the 
most utterly un-young-man-fike person. Do 
you know what I mean ? He it so grave with 
all his gentleness ; so formed, so sage ; so 
full of the practicality that seldom goes along 
'with a disposiAn excitable like his. Such 
excitability I never saw : some persons womld 
not see it.** 

" I'll tell you why I asked you. I was 
folking to you about my doctor, Mr. Racer 
— that wretch." 

** YeS| i^dedlL you were. I told Miss Sa- 
rona abou( Idra, and she says he is the veri- 
est ignoramna. 'Herz calls him a brute,' 
she said ; * but he is considered very hand- 
some.' I said I had heard that he was hide- 
ous. You told me so, X b^eve." 

** He is utterly so, to me. You remember 
Lord Monmouth in 'Coninffsby?' Well, 
Racer has the Monmouth blue eve, — and 
black hair, which ought to have been red : 
however, I 8upp^^|^t ia^ojUonsequence, 
for he likes hiiMHftnd^ pM^ of p^ona 
like him. I was aRftrmined, ^ough, not to 
see Racer again. We wer# cast away upon 
X whe^re came, for we had not one ac- 
quaint^Bb her^: Roots sent me, sayinff 
there ^|Ba bo nothing l§ft of me if I staid 
in town. After my father returned to Paris, 
my aunt and I went to the Marina Hotel, 
and they re^ppnmended Racer there; for I 



did not get stronger, and auntie is a fidffe. 
We soon discovered that Racer lived in Ma- 
rina, and that destroyed the illusion: of 
course they would recommend him. How- 
ever, yesterday I wrote to him, and told him 
he was not to' come any more, for that I was 
quite well, and should not see him. I did 
not tell auntie till the note was gone : then 
she said : ' But you must have some doctor : 
I cannot think, child, of your going on with- 
out one : I should never have an easy mo- 
ment, now your dear papa is away.' Then I 
said, as naturally as possible: 'There is a 
very clever physician nere, about whom all 
the world is mad, and persons are falling ill 
on purpose to be doctored by him : I think 
I should like to have his opinion. I need 
go only once, you know ; and that is so much 
Better than to have one of them dawdling on.' 
Then came the question I put to you, 'Is he 
a voung man P ' But I could not answer, for 
I did not know : and, besides, really the im- 
pression you gave me was that he was not 
young." 

** I suppose because I spoke of his kind- 
ness to me. So few young yen are actually 
kind, though they may feel warmly." 

'' They are a selfish set : but not more self- 
ish than women, I believe. My brothers, at 
least my half-brothers, are selfish, I know; 
but they may mend. I do not think my aunt 
was anxfous, aiter the usual fashion of being 
anxious, not to tlirow young ladies within the 
reach of young gentlemen ; but because she 
has the greatest respect for what she calls 
expeaipce. She said: * Now, Rose, it stands 
to rmbn that a young doctor cannot have 
the experience of an older one, however su- 
perior ne may be, and to whatever eminence 
ne may afterwards attain. I should like to 
see thi^octor before yoit see him, and if I 
do not^ke his appearaiuie, I shall inquire 
who is the oldest jjractitioner in X.'" 

"Angels and ministers of ^ace defend 
you &om him I I know all about him : Miss 
Sarona told me. * You must not go to him, 
indeed." 

" I do nDt intend. I intend to see Dr. Sa- 
rona : I nil see no one else. If it were only 
to see him, I should manufaAure a cause of 
complaint : but I have really been ill, and am 
ireak. I had a fever last summer." 

"After what Dr. Sarona did for me, I 
believe he could do any thing for any one : 
his discernment is unquestionable. It almost 
appears as though he had occult means at 
his command : he is the strangest combina- 
tion of mystical impenetrability with ingen- 
uous assimilation. His intellect must be 
prodigious j /md you know what ' genius ' 
IS when * young.' " 

" ' Divine ! ' Yes, I remember. I am not 
afraid of his discernment, for I have nothir^ 
I should care to conceaL I wonder whether 
he will know what is the matter with me : I 
know there is sonething, because I used to 
be so well." 
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" Then you really will come ? " 

** Certainly ; to-morrow. I auppose auntie 
will bring me ; but that will be as well, for I 
shall have nothing to aay. She will have to 
talk, and I can look. Is there any time I 
cannot see him?" 

"You had better come between ten and 
eleven." 

" I will." 



CHAPTER VHL 



A PATIENT. 



It was one of Miss Dudleigh's articles of 
belief that all presentiments concerning other 
nersons were correct, — concerning herseLT, 
false. She had found it so, at least hitherto ; 
and it was perhaps the result of a more than 
ordinanr capacity for individualizing charac- 
ter. She knew herself as well as she knew 
others, and had an impression, by no means 
vague, that she was created for endurance, 
not for joy. So she taught herself to dis- 
trust all the bipyant suggestions tiiat are as 
south wind in the time of flowers to the 
heart in its first blossom : she had learned to 
crush every aspiration that did not pierce 
beyond the "stars. And it was well for her 
^he did so : her happiness consisted in such 
a resisting will, ever exercised, and never 
ultimately in vain. This morning, a presenti- 
ment, that wa»more like prescience, — more 
prophecy than promise, — filled her whole 
soul when she awoke. She knew nol whom 
it concerned : she did not inquire of herself; 
bi^ there was a strong perception that it had 
nc^ stirred her for nothing. It would have 
way, and made its own : nor could one have 
denned it, except that it breathed ol a new 
time — a new state, either at hand, or not so 
far away as heaven. 

It was half- past ten o'clock, and five or six 
ixitients had already come and gone. Salome 
urged and re-urged that Miss Budleigh should 
^o out : the latter insisted il was abont to rain, 
in which conviction she was supported by a 
low-hung cloud. At last Salome saad : " I am 
very sorry, then ; but I must go out at all 
events, for I have so many people to see this 
morning." 

Salome's caUs were very seldom upon people 
. of her own rank ; but she knew all the needy 
families in X, and worked as hard for them 
as did her brother : he himself said, more than 
he. Their acquaintance she Hterally cultivated ; 
and they were not even jealous of her over- 
sight:— a rare circumstance where the poor 
are brought into communication witb those of 
popularly better condition. Miss Dudleigh on 
this occasion was only too ^lad that Salome 
should go out; for she desired to be left in 
peace at home herself, to watch events, or 
wait for them. 

There came no sunshine.* it was a sultry, 
soft spring morning ; a white mist veiled the 



sea: the delicate haze breathed round the 
houses as a bloom. Just before eleven, a 
carriage, with two ladies in it, stayed before 
Sarona's door. Tina was not there, but Tina's 
mistress alighted; and the lady with her, 
many sizes larger, quite assumed the superior, 
ok sne followed, just in time to prevent the 
little one firom running into the nouse first. 
At the same moment Miss Dudleigh vanished 
from the window, and Fridolin showed the 
ladies into the waitin^room: for a patient 
was yet with the physician. 

The elder, and greatly elder lady, was tall, 
neither pale nor florid, but with a fine com- 
plexion, which rewarded the care bestowed 
upon it, — gray curls against her forehead, 
wnich ^#feM smooth without development, — 
eyes of the lightest blue, and lips still coral. 
There was aristocracy in her air rather than 
thorough breeding : habit had refined to the 
utmost a character of sensuous calm. Her 
dress was crimson-braided cloth, a black shawl 
of the finest frean deep-bordered with every 
color, an undistineuishable bonnet, and very 
scented gloves. But the little one was dressed 
as simply as a child ; yet as few children in 
these days are dressed : the very bloom of the 
lilac upon her wuslin frock, and her bonnet 
crossed with green. Her lovely eyes seemed 
not to see tnat they gazed on : weariness 
weighed down the lashes, as an electric atmos- 
phere does tiie leaves : her very hands were 
ustlecOB, and lay without fliotion in her lap. It 
was as though she had come hither under some 
excitement, whose cause was out of herself 
and unrevealed as yet; but that suspended 
her — as all anticipations sus])end the soul — 
in fatigue, in self-satiety. Not long she had 
to bear what makes a moment long : in five 
minutes Fridolin entered to ask the names. 
The elder lady answered : — 

"Mrs. Delapole and Miss I>e Bern," and 
wal rising to follow Fridolin, when he suggest- 
ed that he must tell his master first, because 
they had not been before. Soon, then, hi9 
master entered. 

They were standing: Sarona btfwed one 
bow to both, and then said simply to the 
elder : — 

** Have you any thing to tell me before I 
address the patient ? " 

'^ I will accompany j«a if you please, and 
tell you at leisure." 

" I always see my patients alone : it is my 
habit ; but I am very willing to see and hear 
their firiends first, though I must make out 
theiij story irom tli«r own lips." 

SiSll speoMlDg, he cnnipd the passaj^e. 
Mrs. Delapw made no objection : it is dmi- 
cult to object, except in precedented cases. 
She gathered her shawl about her, and followed 
him into the cabinet: so Sarona rolled his 
private room. 

Of all Miss De Bern's horrors, the most 
prejudicial to her peace of mind was that of 
being discussed during her own absence by her 
aunt. She had an affection for Inr aunt, wliich 
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may be called natural ; but with all her dis- 
reapect for the general decisions of that rela- 
tion, she greatly feared their authority in her 
own private case. According to the terms of 
the craniologists, she had v^ry little if any self- 
esteem, and scarcely more veneration : a trou- 
blesome alliance of deficiency ; as it tended at 
once to oppress^ her with the consciousness 
that those who had always lived with her must 
know her, and to bid her distrust her first im- 
pressions of those who attracted her sensibly, 
because she was not wont to revere until 
conviction became certainty. It could not be 
called reverence that she felt for Miss Dud- 
leigh ; though indeed she really felt more than 
words could reveal Her passionate affection, 
which had been ever uninvoked in its deeps 
before, had rushed forth in its plenitude to- 
wards that nature, in which passion had been 
bom, but bom to abide the tests of all earthly 
sorrow, and none but unearthly joy. 

It appeared to Miss De Berri as if her 
aunt had been out of the room an hour, be- 
fore ten minutes had actually passed : she 
w^as conjuring up in her restless imagination 
a great aeal more than could possibly be go- 
ing 6n. She believed herself to be laid bare 
beneath the eye whose glance transfixed like 
the tnagnetic touch: — her girl's brain reeled 
beneath its recollection. In fact, her very 
first impression of the countenance Miss Dud- 
leigh had painted with a fancy, ideal as cor- 
rect, was, that it wa« not agreeable : neither 
touching, as she had expected, nor beautiful, 
as she had perhaps fancied. She could not 
deny to herself that it was striking, for it had 
smitten her as with a shock : the ghost of 
German legend, the bright-haired phantom 
of the dream of * Clarence,* would scarcely 
have astounded more, or left her so cold 
within. She felt as if the creature who had 
stood in the door-way — who had vividly 
crossed her with his eye j whose grace was 
least like elegance ; whose voice rang, though 
so deep ; whose dark hair startled by its re- 
pose upijn the forehead too white for life, — 
was not, Md could not be, a person to con- 
w^t successfully about an every-day indispo- 
ntion. Much as she had sufiered, her sufier- 
ings diK-indled : her ailment seemed too tri- 
rting ; and had not her curiosity excited her, 
she must have gone home alone. Indeed, she 
even wavered when the door opened, and her 
aunt appeared. 

** Now, my dear Hose, Dr. Sarona will see 
you : you need only reply to his questions, 
as I have told him all that is the matter; and 
you need only stay until he has written you 
a prescription. You must go immediately, 
as he is waiting for you ; and of course his 
time is valuable." 

She went Sarona was sitting, but he rose 
immediately. He drew the only chair pro- 
vided, close to his own, and said, -^ 

" Sit down and let me see you. You are 
flushed : is that natural ? " 

" I used to have a color when I was a girl" 
5 



" Pray, what else are you now ? " 

" I mean when I was very young, and quite 
well I don't think I have had any color 
lately : — I was flushed just now because I 
was frightened." 

" Do not be frightened. Perhaps you are 
afraid of being ill so that you shaU not re- 
cover. You ai'e not ill in that way, but must 
still be very carefuL" 

He touched her pulse for an instant, — his 
touch was cold and light. He spanned her 
wrist, — it was as if a nng of snow had melted 
round it. 

" You are very thin ; and, though naturally 
slight in make, have lost a good deal. And 
now I see you pale : — do you feel any thing 
besides wariness ? " 

" No, I do not think there is any thing the 
matter with me." 

" And that is why you come to me ? I 
think I can tell you what you feel. When 
your eyes are shut you do not care to open 
them, and when they are open it is a trouble 
to shut them up. You are hot at night, and 
thirsty ; — too tired to turn in bed, and vet 
can rest in no position j yo# are never wst 
asleep, and you suffer in your dreams : — so 
much so, that you try to keep awake. You 
cannot walk, nor move, without a conscious- 
ness of every step ; and, what is strange, you 
feel worse after being in the air." 

" Dear ! how can you know that ? * 

" Shall I tell you P It would take a long 
time ; but I will if you wish it." 

" I should like to know how you can tell 
that I am worse after bein^ in the air, for 
ever)' body says it is impossible : — that it is 
so refreshing, delightful, exhilarating : — t^^t 
I must be stronger, whether I know it or 
not." 

" Of course they know best — about them- 
selves. It is precisely because the air re- 
freshes, is delightful, exhilarates, that you are 
fatigued : you have not strength to throw off 
the excitement of being in the air. They 
would not give you time to recover from your 
illness : — a fever too, which would exhaust 
you more than any complaint whatever. Are 
you perfectly idle when you are in the 
house ? " 

" I do not think I am ever perfectly idle ; 
but then I am never really busy." 

" They do not speak tnith who say that 
the butterfly is not as busy as the bee. I 
am sorry to say you must put by all your 
oils." 

She started. "I would rather be iU — 
much." 

" Very likely j but I would not rather have 
you ill : nor would you prefer it if you be- 
came really iU." 

" My aunt has been talking her own talk : 
— she might have let me alone." 

" Your aunt has been talking her own talk, 
— not yours. She never told me you painted 
in oils." 

" Who can have told you then ? for I am 
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a person of too little importance to be dis- 
cussed generally." 

" That may or may not be, and is not my 
business to discover. It vcaa my business to 
discover what had been ailing you; and I 
should have found that out by my own craft 
had I been indebted to no one for the clew. 
Once for all, I must have the oils laid by. 
Will you lock them up ? " 

'* Of course, if I must I must FU paint in 
water-colors : — they have no smell." 

" It is not the smell that has made you ill ; 
therefore you will not paint in water-colors 
any more than in oils, till I give you leave. 
The art has bewitched jyou-^ you look regu- 
larly bewitched : that is what is the matter. 
The antidote to art, when she imposes too 
much, and becomes too strong a presence, is 
nature. Nature is never too mucn — always 
enough. You must return to her care, and 
she will restore you ; as the air of his native 
place is said to restore the sick wanderer in 
foreign climates. You will come to me again 
the sixth day from this : till then, be all day 
in the air, and do nothing besides. When 
that day comei| I will prescribe for you ; to- 
day it is not needful'' 

In another minute, she was gone — the 
hall-door closed upon her — and Fridolin, 
who was pacing the passage leisurely, was 
brought near by his master's glance. 

" Any more within ? '' Sarona asked, and 
ne pointed to the waiting-room door. 

" No, sir," said the page ; and Sarona ran 
up stairs. He went into the drawing-room, 
but that bright place was empty ; though the 
sun, which had just broken forth, was dan- 
cing upon the gold of the paper. He came 
down, making a grimace oi his very own as 
he descended. He stayed at the foot of the 
stairs, and cried, — 

"Salome! — Loma!" 

'I S^ 8 is out ! * exclaimed another voice, 
whicl had not always sounded there. 

'* / Ji ! " exclaimed Sarona to himself, in a 
whifpered emphasis, "you are at home, and 
thai 18 better.*^ 

Mhe did not hear him, or was not sup- 
poied to do 80, and he came after her into 
the dining-room. 

" Miss Dudleigh ! — you here P — and this 
is the way you execute my commands ! " 

But, as he spoke, it was as if he said, 
** Thank you, above all others, for not going 
out this morning." 

** I thought it was going to rain. Besides, 
I wished to be here, because the patient you 
have just had promised to come to-day ; and I 
thought I should like to see whether she kept 
her word." 

*' It is to you, then, I owe the honor of this 
visit; I thought so. You must not talk of 
being indebted again." 

*< I will not ; I feel it too much to talk about 
it," 

" And I too." 

" I knew it was only for you to see her." 



She spoke lightly, not earnestly; but her 
words had an e&ct which astoundea her. She 
was standing by the fire. He came to the fen- 
der, and stood there, too, by her side. A thun- 
der of a double knock shook the very air of the 
dining-room ; but he took no heed. 

** How could you think of telling her to come 
to me P " 

'* I was bound to do so, even if you had not 
befriended me, and I had been one of your rou- 
tine patients. She was suffering — how could 
I but recommend her to come to you P " 

** Heaven grant she may have no ill to cure 
which can only be come at by the great Phy- 
sician ! " 

** I do think her soul is quite at ease. She 
would never throw out her suffering as she does, 
if this were not the case. She would bind it 
to her inward life : you would never find its 
character." 

" How have vou found out so much, living 
so much alone P " 

" Because I alwaj's lived alone. Will she 
really soon be well P " 

'* I hope so : and I am sure, in the end, if 
not soon, it would do her a great deal of good ^^ 
to know you." ^^^ 

^ That must be as she pleases." 

*'She might say the same: she has some 
pride." 

" I am afraid, a great deal. But you see, 
from her position, it is necessary she should 
make the advance. She lives with a lady 
whom she must consult while she is under age*; 
and if she cares to know me, of course she can 
do so." 

•* Then I hope she cares." 

" Why, particularly ? " 

" You would strengthen her, and she would 
console you. Besides, two women of tran- 
scending intellects ought to hold communion." 

" Ah ! very few men allow women to have 
intellects at all." 

" Believe me, they only disallow it when no 
intellect is in the question. I must go ; and I 
want to stay. One word more : I knew Miss 
De Berri from your description meiely ; I tell 
you this in justice. And now, go out yoyrseR 
if you please, and lose yourself by the sea." • 

The sixth day came — a morning without 
cloud. Salome was abroad ; also. Miss Dud- 
leigh, for whom there was no excuse to remain 
at home. Salome had received due intimation 
of Miss De Berri's visit, and had rejoiced with 
Miss Dudleigh alone in the drawing-room. But 
no more " aBss Dudleigh " now : at her broth- 
er's request, Salome had learned to say " Ce- 
cilia." 

Sarona had seen and dismissed ten parties, 
when Fridolin showed in Miss De Berri, no 
longer flushed, if " frightened." 

** The heat has tireS you," said Sarona : ** it 
is a fierce morning, and will bring out all the 
flowers. You are not worse, but you feel so." 

** Not worse — only tired, as usual, and stu- , 

pid — that is all." 

"We must be content to be stupid until 
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we get to heaveiL Are the oils done away 
with?* 

*< Quite ; but I have missed them very much." 

" You must not miss them. — Do you like 
music ? " 

«Like is not the word — like it! But I 
cannot play." 

" Cannot play P " 

<< Not as I care to play. I have a harp, but 
X only Binff to it.* 

" You Mng, then ? " 

«*Only a little. At St. Marguerite, where I 
was brought up, they did not teach me to sing. 
I think only the sisters were taught to sing : I 
do not know why. I was to take lessons in 
singing when I left St Marguerite ; but then I 
was ill directly — I went to London, and then 
we came here." 

" And do you still desire to sing ? " 

" Very much — I think I could. There is 
no good master in X, I believe.* 

'< There is an instructress worth all the mas- 
ters." 

** I should not like to learn of a lady. I have 
little respect for them in the character of art- 
ists, either." 

** That is an excreme view — excuse me ,* — 
not quite correct either. As a general rule, 
men are more competent to teach than women, 
in routine : out of routine, women are the surest 
teachers. To instruct upon the piano-forte, 
there must be actual strength, as well as pow- 
erful talent. But, in the case of a woman pos- 
sessing and controlling a fine voice, she is the 
most orthodox woman-teacher: it stands to 
reason." 

** Do you, then, mean that I may take les- 
sons P " 

** I will explain all to i^ou. I have a young 
friend, a lady residing with mv sister, who is 
wishful and competent to give lessons in sing- 
ing. It would be kind to employ her, because 
she is poor ; and, if you do employ her, you 
will find I have not recommended her in vain. 
She has a voice which revives Malibran. If 
music be not her birthrisht, it is her dowry; 
and she is graceful, as well as gifted." 

" I know who it is. I have seen her : but 
she never told me she sang. Will you be so 
kind as to tell me her terms P " 

" A guinea an hour. She would give les- 
Mms here : if jou should find it very inconven- 
ient to come, m that case she could come to 
you." 

" O, no! I can come, if my aunt will let me. 
** Will you tell Miss Dudleigh I should like to 
come ? " 

" Certainly : but now, if you please, we must 
talk about your troubles.* 

At dinner, that same day, Sarona informed 
Miss Dudle^h of all this. She found it ver}' 
difficult to say any thing ; but she did contrive 
to remonstrate. 

"You know the piano is in the drawing- 
room, and I should not particularly like to keep 
Miss Sarona's vi-Mtors away.* 

" You may make it any hour you please. Let 



it be an hour during Loma's daily wanderings. 
Xobody ever comes near her imtil two o'clo^. 
Does any person, Loma P " 

" No, mdeed, Herz ; and she knows me well 
enough to believe me.* 

** You know I have kept my word. Miss Dud- 
leigh ; and if it costs you something to have 
what you wanted, you must remember that 
nothing is quite perfect here below. At all 
events, you will feel you are living to some pur- 
pose, and that will rest your soul.* 

" I am only surprised you allow her to learn 
to dng." 

** I see, firom her conformation, she will not 
require much practice. You must see after 
that, and prevent it for a little time, at least 
She is not a person to endure doing nothing : 
that is why I prescribed your lessons." 

CeciHa practised hard, fix>m that day, until 
the day so looked for came. All her great 
songs and interminable studies were brought 
out Her violoncello tones grew calm again. 
Sarona slipped up to the door for momentary 
interludes, lie sometimes found the songstress 
alone; but often Salome sat upon the so&, 
working, or with a book upside down in her lap. 
At kMt the day came for the first lesson, and 
Miss De Berri with it Afterwards, when she 
had gone, Cecilia walked down stairs. The 
cabinet was closed ; she waited about in the 
dining-room until it opened, and then she 
went to the door and knocked. 

*< Ah ! Miss Dudleigh,* said Sarona, who 
was writing, and saw without looking up, 
"thank you for coming to tell me about the 
lesson. Was she very much fiitigued P * 

" Not more so than when she came, I be- 
Eeve : I sang to her nearly the whole time. I 
came to bring you tiiis : you understand why P" 

She laid something upon the desk beside 
him. He lifted and opened the twist of paper, 
and found a sovereign and a shilling. He 
smiled, took his purse from his pocket, pro- 
duced sixpence and half a sovereign, ahd hand- 
ed them to her. 

"That is the proper arrangement, if you 
please. Think a moment, and you will per^ 
ceive it" 

Troubled enough she looked, but attempted 
not to return the money. He followed her, as 
she left the room, with a kindly, an almost fra- 
ternal smile ; but she saw it not 



CHAPTER IX. 

PIQUE. 



A LITTLE brougham, rather larger than a 
sedan chair, stood at the door of the lodge : 
the gate was opened — there was a head m a 
hat at the carnage-window. 

" Where to-night, sir ? * 

" Sir Oliver Ridout's. Bum the ground 
Jem ! Tear for life ! * 

" Yes, sir, sure.*' 
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"How mucK time have we got? — Ten 
minutes for four miles ; and if you don't do 
it, James, to-morrow morning's your last" 

« We'll do it, sir." 

The coachman threw himself into his seat ; 
the horse, without a touch, set ofif in long, 
sweeping strides, along the wide and lonely, 
}amplesB road — the sea on one hand, the 
dim, sea-like down on the other, and the 
moon not yet risen. 

Now X dawns near : its palaces of dream 
— its sprinkled lights. At the very first pal- 
ace they stay, of the first line of palaces. A 
noble colonnade caught the eas gleam upon 
its pillars. Carriages had Deen here this 
night, but had all rolled away; the little 
))rougham staid alone before the door. 

" fie about by one, James : I want to be 
early this evening. Put up at the Regent : 
and take care of Gypsy ." 

The person speaKing vaulted out, his hat 
already in his hand — passed into the small 
yet lony vestibule, and began to draw on his 
gloves. He was moving, and not uncon- 
sciously, in a festal air. Large shrubs of 
rarest foliage and the richest fragrance were 
grouped about the hall and on the landing of 
the staircase. As though unwearied by ex- 
citement, if not unused to pleasure, this last 
^est flushed and smiled, as a burst of music, 
brilliant yet subdued, poured through the 
door, which a servant watching at the balus- 
trade flung open without sound. 

" Mr. Bernard." 

A bright-eyed lady, bathed in the bloom 
of the fireUght, brightened still more as he 
approached her. Her white arm scarcely 
snowed from the white glove on the hand as 
she extended it to greet him. The dance 
was beyond : through an arch like a picture- 
frame you caught it, itself the picture — for 
Shakspeare has it, there are such things as 
moving pictures. A general gleam or soft 
rose color, and softer azure, with the softest 
white, like crowded flowers without the leaves, 
\f as the whole eflcct. And another eflect be- 
yond it, yet more visionary, charmed the eye, 
from the* orchestra dressed with flowers, auid 
fenced with a railing like a lattice-work of 
gold. This within, however, was an ante- 
chamber, or withdrawing-room ; its appoint- 
ments were fanciful, if not tasteful enough to 
observe. Here the carpet had a blue-green 
ground, which seemed to imdulate with wa- 
ter-lilies. The lamps on their brilliant centre 
Hue had gold and silver fish depicted on their 
ground-glass shades. In perfect-keeping^ 
therefore, were the gold-colored walls ; the 
mantel-shelf of yellow mai'ble, which rested 
on caryatides of white ; the sofas, whose ma- 
terial, like the curtains, were brocatelle of myr- 
tle-green, mixed with the most of vivid am- 
ber ; and, above all, two marble tables, which 
deserve a separate description. A vase of al- 
abaster on the one supported a cone of white 
camellias ; the other groaned beneath a flush of 
red camellias, supported by a malachite vase. 



The bright-eyed lady sat half reclined upon 
the sofa she occupied, and occupied it alone. 
Two or three seals were taken upon the sofa 
opposite and against the wall ; a few men 
lounged sitting, a few lounged on their feet. 
But our newly-arrived came near, and, as if 

Erivilegcd, sat down on the sofa at her side, 
he was dressed in the most costly and deli- 
cate of all slight mournings — a white crape 
dress upon white satin ; a double and a treble 
flounce, trimmed with love ribbon in bunches 
mixed with silver ; pearls in the head-dr.'^s, 
pearls upon the bosom ; the pocket-handker- 
chief unfringed with lace, omy a broad hem 
of double diaphanous cambric. She had dark 
hair, a clear complexion without color, and her 
eyes were the softest hazel, that seemed melt- 
ing into tears as she glanced. Her smile was 
melancholy without pathos, and her manner 
was agitated even in repose. She was evi- 
dently delighted with her guest, and too 
much pleased to say so : yet she looked it ; 
and he seemed at least to share her satisfac- 
tion. His expression, or that which served 
for an expression upon his face, was at the 
same time soft and rallying : such also was 
his behavior. 

" And you here P but why ? Tell me ! but 
perhaps you were waiting for me ? " 

" Waiting, indeed ! Do you know how 
long you have kept usP 'tis half-past ten, 
and you promised to be here at nine to help 
me." 

*' And I meant to be herS at nine, I assure 
you : I set out an hour and a half ago. Fancy 
a horse taking an hour and a half to come 
from Rockedge ! To-morrow 111 swing him 
over the clifl': I must just let him take me 
back to-night." 

" You are a sad creature ! I believe now 
you are telling fibs." 

" Do you suppose a man likes to expose 
the weakness of nis stud to you P But really 
why are you sitting still P Were you waiting 
for me, after all?" 

*' You know there is no partner I should 
prefer. But so soon after Bertie's death, 
particularly as it happened, Noll thought I 
nad better not dance. We have been shut 
up two months, you know, and our friends 
were getting impatient." 

" I can tell you that / was." 

" Nonsense ! You know that you could 
have slipped in at all hours, and have never 
been in tne way." 

" But now I want to know about yourself: 
you are not well ? " 

" I am quite well — rather tired of sitting 
here — at least I was not." 

" And are now, may I venture to hope P ** 

She bowed and drooped her eyelashes. 

"Then you sit not a moment longer. 
Leave Noll to me. Where is heP — 0, I 
see. Who is talking to him P " 

" Sir Bagnall Compton : you need not mind 
him." 

" I don't." 
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Bernard crossed the room:- at the same 
instant the dance broke up. Gliding among 
the wide floating dresses, skimming between 
flowers and streamers, entangling groups, he 
reached his host. 

*• Sir OUver ! " 

**Ah, Bernard, we had almost given you 
up. You have seen Henrietta P " 

" And very sQrry I was to see her — sitting 
there. You must not let her do so — it*s 
absurd. What diflference, pray, between 
dancing and looking at a dance? Let me 
tell you, if she do not dance, you'll all be as 
flat as paper in half an hour." 

" Well, I hardly know. It seemed im* 
proper, on account of the boy." 

" Not at all — it's far too* long ago ; and, 
besides, one never makes a spectacle of those 
feelings: one hides them. Let her dance 
with me, because I'm her oldest friend: 
every body understands that here." 

" You must do as you please. You always 
get your way : rather too much so." 

" You must send your permission by me : 
shell not agree unless you do." 

Sir Oliver Ridout was the conservative X 
member. The election, during the preceding 
autumn, had established him upon the apex 
of an unauthorized ambition. His friendsnip 
for Bernard was not altogether futile, since 
Bernard had absolutely rejected the crown of 
Sir Oliver's desires : had cast ofl*, with amus- 
ing indifference, the supplicatory suit of the 
whole constituency that he himself would 
represent their town. Sir Oliver's gratitude 
was at once prodigious and expressible ; but 
he had no other impression than that Ber- 
nard had refused to come forward solely that 
he might advance. 

Bernard returned to find Lady Ridout 
surrounded ; yet had she kept his place most 
piously. Still he did not take it: he bent 
down over her and said, — 

".You may dance ; but only with me, and 
onlv once. 1 am too happy." 

She smiled, and, with tne sweetness of one 
who has gained her point, replied, — 

** I am not altogether selnsh. I must in- 
troduce you to a few persons : shall we walk 
round together ? " 

"With pleasure. You know I would 
rath^ sit by you and talk to you than dance 
into paradise ; but as you accuse me of not 
coming in time to help you, I am determined 
to show you that I can help you, though I 
came late. I'll take as many off your hands 
as you please." 

" And you shall only be charged with my 
favorites. First, do you see those girls in 
blue?" 

"Two, and a young man between them, 
all exactly alike ; and they've all got auburn 
hair. I hke auburn hair : I think it the most 
beautiful hair there is — and so uncommon." 

"You sinftil creature! Poor girls, they 
are really pretty, and they are perfect waltz- 
ers." 



" I don't waltz with any lady but yourself." 

" And I shall not waltz to-night, alae ! — 
Mr. Bernard. The Ladies Lake." 

The Ladies Lake and the Viscount Win- 
dermere their brother, who appeared to be 
extending over them a haughty yet serene 
superintendence, had all red hair, a vivid vio- 
lent red, not too fine, but waved and crisped 
like the ripples of a river in a breeze. To- 
gether witn red hair, they possessed those 
waxen complexions of the rums temperament 
when poured into aristocratic mould. They 
all bowed, and then the lady, who was con- 
ducting, led Bernard on. In the archway 
three ladies stood : they were all waiting for 
him, but not one looked up. 

** There are Margaret and Anne Caven- 
dish : you know them ? " 

" I hope I know Madge and Nan : they 
know me too, whatever they pretend. Who's 
the little one in the middle P She's quite a 
chicken." 

" Hush ! General Beauton's heiress, Marion 
Hope." 

*' I shall dance with her : she's manageable. 
Ah ! Miss Cavendish, and you. Miss Anne ! 
have you both forgotten me ? So vou wouldn't 
come and see the Shelley! I've had the 
state cabin turned into a boudoir ever since 
December, and the sofas brought up on deck 
every morning : never been half a mile from 
shore, either." 

"We have been at Ashleigh. Besides it 
was too cold — it was all we could do to keep 
ourselves warm with riding. We have never 
been off our horses except for dinner." 

The Misses Cavendish were dark-com- 
plexioned, stem ; their forms were solid and 
well-braced ; their hair was superb. Rather 
deep voices, and very rough arms they had ; 
but their arms were round, and their articu- 
lation was finished. They were dressed in 
white silk, tight fitting to the arms and bust, 
and buttoned with diamonds from the throat 
to the hem. Their heads were ornamented 
with a scarlet band very narrow, fastened 
upon the forehead with a diamond. 

" Mr. Bernard — Miss Hope." 

This was a girl of seventeen ; with an in- 
significant nose, a sentimental glance, and a 
clever brow. She wore white muslin, un em- 
broidered, the simplest dress in the room; 
nothing in her hair, which was light and 
scanty; while her white gloves by no means 
fitted her. 

Bernard bowed to her, but turned away as 
he did so. 

" And where is Fedeme to-night ? " 

" Gone to town with Lord Mossmoor, to 
hear Elijah." 

"To hear what?" 

" Elijah : and at Exeter Hall too. What a 
place r*^ 

"Where is Exeter Hall? and what is 
Ehjah?" 

Bernard knew both the one and the other, 
but wished to hear what she would say. 
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<< Exeter Hall is a hole where the dissenters 
have their prayer meetinw when they are too 
poor to huud a chapeL Eliiah is an oratorio 
oy some German wno died lately. It is very 
stupid, Noll says: he heard it at Birming- 
ham." 

" Music is always very stupid unless one 
wants to dance, and it's nothing more than 
useful then. May I have the honor P " 

The quadrille began. On this particular 
occasion Bernard met many strangers — they 
all lost sight of themselves in regarding him. 
His dancing, which was ^uite an art, and 
carried to artistic perfection, was the rare 
effect of an equally rare combination : com- 
plete intellectual passivity with exquisite 
oeautv of form, assisted by a countenance too 
peculiar to be beautiful, but far more attrac- 
tive than any kind of beauty. Those who 
had seen him dance before, felt as though 
they saw his steps for the first time; and 
those who for the first time saw them, expe- 
rienced a startled expectation, like that which 
genius produces upon the world at large, 
which does not even recognize it His be- 
havior had this effect upon the little world in 
that room, that the instant he conducted Lady 
Ridout to her sofa, she was assailed with ^e- 
titions for her hand j all rejected. But while 
thev were presented and refused, her partner 
had made away, and now was gliding in front 
of Margaret Cavendish. 

" You will allow me — this time — I hope." 

" They are going to waltz." 

" So much the better : it is to waltz I wish 
— with you. I've been in many minds to 
make many ends of myself, but that I still 
hoped: whatever you may think, I'm not 
such a desolate wretch as to live without 
hope." 

" I do not know what you want with it : I 
never hope." 

" I should think not ,* you can have no 
reason." 

** Why not P you are as mysterious as 
ever." 

" Because it's only for you to wish and to 
Jiave. But then there's another and a greater 
difficulty." 

"What may that be?" 

" You are too proud to wish. You may 
not be too proud for your own happiness, but 
you are certainly too proud for the happiness 
of others." 

" I do not know what you mean." 

« You will not" 

The deux temps sounded ; Bernard led his 
partner forward as the dance began. Noth- 
ing could exceed the actual distance at which 
he kept her;.. but his eyes assumed a regard 
which can only be described as expressive to 
fascination. He never glanced aside from 
her, nor ever spoke ; but, with the whirling 
measure, his gaze expanded, riveted more 
and more : the pupil overspread the iris ; the 
lustrous sea-green in its gray was lost ; and 
the look became more like a crouching leop- 



ard's than that of a man and a poet : with a 
soft fierceness and a subtile detestation, which 
can only be so described. Nor was the simili- 
tude destroyed by the smile that divided the 
lips, and, tnrough their mysterious parting, 
showed the glitter of teeth like snow: — a 
bluish white rather than pearly ivory. The 
victim, all unconsciously, was gathered to the 
spell : stem as she was, and scarcely woman- 
hearted, she was bowed to the bending ex- 
pression — not approach. Her inflexibility 
was rendered fluent ; she danced with ease as 
well as energy ; and, supported by an arm as 
strong as it was slight, was scarcely aware 
that she was moving, until with faster and 
faster steps, in swifter and swifter circles, — 
hurried, — swept off her very feet, — she 
sank against the walL 

** How coulcl you do so P I am so giddy, 
I can scarcely see." 

" Why, I thought you liked it as fast as 
possible : — I do. But I never can get any 
one to waltz with me as fast as I like, except 
you J and you so seldom honor me, that you 
must forgive if I presumed. It is so delight- 
ful, — I never enjoyed any thing like it : and 
may I hope you enjoyed it too P or, was it 
too much? I know you never complain, and 
that you are brave to a fault ; but now, I 
really think you have done too much. I shall 
fetch you an ice in a moment, and you will 
let me sit down by you and take care of you." 

Any Bomnambme might have spoken these 
words : they were exquisitely lethargic ; but 
the breathless, very nearly voiceless, partner 
drank them down. 

" O no ; I am far too warm. How pleasant 
it would have been in the open air ! " 

" You shall waltz on deck if you will come 
to the Shelley." 

" It is not wide enough." 

" It is quite wide enough for two.** 

Miss Cfavendish put up her glove, and 
passed it over her lips ; coughed the whisper 
of a cough behind it ; again let it fall b^ ner 
' side, and looked out strong and stem, with a 
buminfj^ color on each cheek, red as the vel- 
vet which bound her brow. No effort nor 
excitement could bring lustre to her eyes: 
that is another thing. 

" Heavens ! there is Lady Ridout coming 
after me. What in life does she want ? Miss 
Cavendish, is it not a pitv when married la- 
dies cannot leam to be maependent P " 

" It is necessary for aU women to be inde- 
pendent, Mr. Bernard." 

"You judge like a goddess. Up on the 
Ol^pian terraces, it's very well to talk of 
being independent Goddesses are women 
also, but women are not goddesses : " — with 
the leopard's look askance. 

Miss Cavendish stared at the ends of her 
white kid fingers, but did not meet the look. 

" Mr. Bernard, will you do me the favor to 
take Miss Hope to the conservatory, and give 
her some lemon cream P She is very wann 
and thirsty, and not inclined to dance." 
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Here vim Lady Hidout Bernard ap- 
proached her, and said, in his singular semi- 
voice, — 

** Any thing for you. Imagine that woman 
making me waltz with her, whether I would 
or not ! " 

<*She did not absolutely ask you! but 
those Cavendishes can say any thing. Their 
make is awful ! and to dress so ! " 

" We are, — I am, — much indebted to 
them for so dressing and behaving." 

" How so ? " 

He glanced downwards — the strange wild- 
fire smothered by the shading lid. 

** Because otherwise perhaps we shouldn't 
know how to value what is so very different 
I wish tfou wanted cream ice." 

" It 18 not cream ice, it is lemon cream. 
Now, you must not be troublesome, but do 
what 1 tell you." 

"Then you are to tell me to do what I 
like : that^s not to go, but stay." 

" I wish you would not say that kind of 
thing, because it makes me melancholv." 

" It's better to be melancholy than joyful." 

The last sentence was the first which had 
escaped naturally: it was caught up again 
though, and Bernard added, — 

"I mean to be melancholy with one's 
friends, than gay where one doesn't care 
about a souL 111 take your heiress : where 
is she?" 

" Just here : Miss Hope, Mr. Bernard will 
take you out." 

** O ! I am sorry to disturb Mr. Bernard ; 
he was much better engaged, I am sure." 

" I may have been well engaged, but I sJiall 
be better," offering his arm. 

The eyes of sentiment were raised ; Ber- 
nard read them wUhout a glance. 

" It is really unkind to take those away 
who find pleasure in employing themselves 
thus," she observed. 

" It's all absurd folly. I never mean to 
come to another ball : I ve had enough." 

They passed through a vestibule lined with 
plants, and hung with banners ^een and 
scarlet — the colors of Sir Oliver Kidout — 
to the conservatory; whose length was a 
mass of silver and crystal, with coruscations 
of hothouse flowers. Bernard brought a 
salver, and handed it. 

^ 1 don't know whether that's right, but it 
looks rather acidified. Now, tell me ; you've 
not been dancing, I think." 

" O yes J but I do not know with whom : 
I was tninking of something else." 

" O ! pray tell me of what ! I cannot be- 
lieve you were thinking as I did." 

" I was only thinking of solitude, and what 
a privilege it is ; and of my books, and my 
little study, and longing to get back to them." 

" Ah ! IS that your secret ? You are very 
happy : so the ladies of the middle ages used 
to feel : so Lady Grey, and Elizabeth (who 
made Shakspeare's age, and without whom 
he would have been no poet) ; so did their 



glorious imitatresses, the student sisterhood 
of Plato and Aristotle : and yet they too, 
like yourself, disdained not to mingle m the 
worldly throng at times. What would men 
have become if they had refused? What 
would become of us if you, queens of the in- 
tellect and nymphs of fancy, renounced the 
only sphere in which we have a chance of 
being permitted to approach you ? It's the 
noblest prerogative of^ a woman to live for 
others, — to sacrifice herself: and a sacrifice 
it must be to those whose ideas are raised so 
high ! It's as if the birds of paradise should 
contradict the fable, and alight on earth." 

To Miss Hope's credit be it recalled that 
she was but seventeen. The flourish, there- 
fore, which she might probably despise at 
seven and twenty, was highly acceptable now. 
She was almost dizzy with astonisnment ; fbr 
although Bernard's appearance had been her 
study the whole evening, she had conjectured 
him to possess nothing but the most exquisite 
and isolated indifference : he had now fiill 
blossomed an enthusiast before her eyes. 

" You do not, then, think it wrong, — at 
least unconscientious, — to mix in a crowd, 
amidst which we can only feel alone: to 
waste the moments that we might be turning 
into intellectual profit which would endure 
forever, in scenes which inevitably pass away, 
and leave not a r^ck behind ? " 

" I think no lady of genius can do wrong, 
or act unconscientiously. I feel too much in- 
debted, as a single and very insignificant per- 
son, to those spenes of wnich you speak, if 
they succeed in alluring you from that Par- 
nassian atmosphere which prepares its flowers 
too early for transplantation into paradise." 

" O ! I should oe glad to think it would 
prove so. I should like to die young : — to 
be absorbed by the allurements of wisdom 
until I died, and never to kiiow disappoint- 
ment or trifling joy. I should never have 
come here this evening if my guardian had 
not expected it of me : but ybu Know I must 
submit to him at present, though it is often 
a trial to do so. One ought not to complain, 
however ; for with it all one never loses the 
remembrance that duty is the * stem daugh- 
ter of the voice of God.' " 

" Wordsworth is so exalted, that it's quite 
superfluous to say that that one ode is nner 
than all the Greek poets in one." 

" O ! is it not ? dear, dear old Words- 
worth ! I am going on a pilgrimage to his 
tomb as soon as I am one and twenty." 

" I hope you will not find it your duty to 
go alone. 

" O, I could not bear the society of any one ; 
I must be alone with his spirit at his grave. Do 
you not believe that the spirits of the great 
and good delight to haunt their resting-places ? 
It is such a feeling to remember tney may 
be watching us, as we bend above their ashes, 
and that tney may even shed their infiuence 
upon our lives. * To live in hearts we leave 
behind is not to die.* " 
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" Don't you consider Campbell the greatest 
after Woidsworth? Don't you often think 
those two are ranging the empyrean together, 
and rejoicing that uey've shaken off their 
shackles ? " 

*< Campbell's poetry is so polished and so 
exquisitely choice. tVordsworth is quite his 
master, too : but I do not care for any poet 
except Wordsworth and that blessed tieorge 
Herbert" 

" But George Herbert is a saint "Words- 
worth was a man like the rest of us, only he 
possessed genius ; and when genius predomi- 
nates over common sense, the result is such as 
he has given us. Of course you consider him 
a greater philosopher than poet Philosophy 
is above poetry." 

** O, it is as a philosopher I love him — the 
Christian sage. Have you ever seen Words- 
worth?" 

" Miss Hope, do not ask me. I c^ry the 
shame and sorrow to mv grave of never having 
seen him. I did not dare to present myself: 
I was not worthy.** 

But we will exhaust no other person, as 
Bernard was exhausted, by the length of this 
conversation. With all pity for his fatigue, we 
do not defend his behavior : it was as bad as 
it well could be. At last, having won Miss 
Hope entirely, he asked her to dance with him. 
In fact, he had been longing the whole time to 
dance :^ he had too little dancing that night, 
and it was almost necessary to him. Miss 
Hope acceded : she had been brought up in a 
slatternly fashionable style enough, which would 
have turned any girl out a woman at seventeen 
who had not been stereotyped at seven, which 
was the case with her. 

He routed her well during the performance, 
she having no preconceived idea of dancing ex- 
cept a wooden walk through the figures. She 
was about to remonstrate afterwards ; but he 
told her she danced as beautifully as she talked, 
and then obserx-ed, — she, meantime, quite 
abashed beneath his praise, — 

" You must promise to do me a favor : I am 
not unselfish in asking it" 

*♦ I shall be ver>' happy, if I am able." 

" To dance once more with some other per- 
son, that I may have the pleasure of looking 
at you : only once more." 

" I certainly will." 

She could safelv promise ; for an heiress will 
never have to wait for partners, whether they 
offer for the dance or the dance of life. Bei> 
nard left her in her seat, and went up to Lord 
Windermere. 

** Ask little Hope to dance : she's so charm- 
ing." 

«* I have danced with her twice already." 

« Never mind, ask her again; it's worth 
while : you ought to know her." 

Bernard's address had just what effect he 
pleased upon those who had no effect upon 
nim. He wanted Miss Hope out of the way, 
having wearied himself with rendering her ri- 
diculous : generally a process easy enough, but 



in this case too long. He watched Lord Win- 
dermere to her side, and then returned to his 
hostess. 

" Did YOU ever see such a little monster as 
that ? She ought to have her brains taken out 
and pickled. What made you bring hei* to 
me?" 

" I thought you would like her, she is con- 
sidered so extremely clever : besides, Beauton 
made me promise to introduce her to you." 

" O, is that it ? I'm glad I know. Did you 
think she'd suit me ? " 

" Well, I do not know : not exactly : — but 
then no one seems to suit you, and I suspect no 
one ever will" 

" You are right" 

Bernard sighed a grand sigh ; Lady Ridout 
sighed a little one, then resumed, — 

" What have you two been talking about P 
Your own poems, of course." 

" She didn't know I'd any such pretensions. 
We've been adoring together at the shrine of 
Wordsworth. She's muddled and mystified 
enough by him, considering he's * so auU, so 
very auU,' that it is a credit to any lady to have 
read his books." 

" But I cannot help reading poetry, espe- 
cially yours." 

"Reading is not remembering: never re- 
member any thing. As for poetry, it just ranks 
with flowers and music, ana birds and babies. 
It's necessary to cultivate poetry, because, like 
those other things, it serves to pass one's time, 
and that's all I must go." 

" You are not going before supper." 

" I have a most particular engagement, and 
must be back by one o'clock." 

" How excessively disappointing you are ! " 

" What do you suppose I feel r " 

" Not much, I dare say. When shall we sec 
you again ? " 

" To-morrow, if 1 am on shore. Good night, 
Sir OUver." 

" Are you going, Bernard ? — verj- early for 
you. Come and dine with us next week : we 
shall be alone, except on Thursday." 

" I'll come." 

" But you never do come when you say you 
will," pleaded the lady. 

" Then I won't say I'll come." 

The soft smile which he threw round, like a 
moon-ray to haunt the' multitude, passed, as he 
left the antechamber, into an almost chiselled 
gravity. He shook his head ; a strange mel- 
ancholy looked out of his eyes at the wall j he 
muttered, as if for some other self inithin to 
hear and heed, — 

" Out of the congeriest thank God ! I won- 
der which is the nursery." 

A flight of stone stairs faced him: he 
stood at the bottom an instant, then pattered 
up. He met no one, not even a servant, on 
the next landing. Here were many doors, 
and he listened at them all : — he heard 
nothing, but through one which was ajar he 
caught the fire-lit crimson draperies of an 
\ immense bed, — a glow was upon the whole 
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room. He. slipped in : the gorgeous Indian 
paper, the white glare of the coverlet, the 
sparkle of the toilet-tahle, attracted him not, 
^- he was looking for something else. But 
there was no cot by the side of the great bed, 
sheltered by the parent's curtain. 

Bernard went out again, and pattered up 
another flight. Here were other doors: he 
listened a^ain ; not long, for he heard a cry 
from withm, — a long and searching cry. 
He opened the door ; it was half-dark yet, — 
he entered. Here were two rooms, one 
within the other, and this side was iust 
lighted by the gleam of the ftre in the day- 
nursery beyond, through the open door be- 
tween. A large bed was here, empty ; a crib 
of Indian cane beside the bed. Li the crib, 
with her arms tight clasped around a little 
pillow, was a sleeping baby-girl, perhaps of 
eighteen months. Iier rose-Hke face, with 
strayed light hair about it, her white night- 
dress, and fast closed eyes, were as the effect 
of a cherub sculpture in the fire-shine, where 
all colors mingle. Bernard bent aboye the 
crib a moment, still grave and melancholy ; 
then while the cry yet poured out of the aid- 
ioining chamber, went to the open door and 
knocked. 

^ " Come in," said the nurse. She was sit- 
ting over the fire, with the crying baby laid 
across her knees. She did not look up from 
it as Bernard entered, nor see him until he 
spoke. 

** My good creature, are you killing that 
mite?" 

" My goodness gracious ! it's Mr. Bernard. 
Sir, I wish you hadn't come in now, for we're 
all in confusion, — not a chair to sit upon. 
Miss Henrietta's nurse and the under-nurse 
are gone down to see the dancing along with 
the rest, and they carried away every bit of 
chair." 

" Here's a pretty state of things ! " said 
Bernard, sitting down on the top of the high 
brass fender that caged the fire ; ** and so 
since I came last you've tumbled Master 
Bertie over the clifi. I wonder they didn't 
get rid of you after that ! " 

She burst into tears, and sobbed against 
the baby's wail, but could not answer. 

" Give it to me : I'll put it to sleep. Let's 
■see, — it's a boy isn't it ? " 

" No, sir, a g^l : the only boy was Master 
Bertie, and that's why, — O dear! O dear 
me!" 

"That's why they shut up shop for two 
whole months. An ! I remember ; — the 
next boy is to be christened after me." 

" I hope there'll be never another, sir, — 
they don t deserve it. And you too, sir, to 
beheve what they said about Master Bertie, 
the darling — the loving dear, — that I loved 
better than my own ! " 

" I say, don't you mean to give it me P or 
are you afraid I shall drop it into the fire P 
111 warrant you I'll put it to bye-bye." 

He held out his arms ; the nurse wiped her 
6 



overflowing eyes, and gave him the scream- 
ing infant. He kissed it first upon its lips, 
then hollowed his hand beneath its head, and 
pressed it to his breast as he began to pace 
up and down the room, with soundless, yet 
dance-like steps. 

" Now, tell me about Bertie." 

This was when, after three or four turns, 
the baby had ceased crying, and shut up ii8 
heavy eyelids. 

" Well, sir. Master Bertie went out with 
me down X that morning on his pony, James 
leading him. I had some shopping to do for 
the children ; and when I came up home, I 
found my lady sitting on the cliff m a chair. 
I took the baby then, which the other nurse 
had just brought out, and it was pining, and 
my lady said, ' Little noisy thing, let her go 
home ; ' but the dear had had no fresh air 
that day, and it was so fine I was determined 
to keep her out, so I hushed her, and carried 
her a good way along the cliff. Miss Henri- 
etta was standing by her mamma, and often 
as I looked back I saw Master Bertie on his 
pony, still going up and down. Then pres- 
ently he got off the pony, and James led the 
pony over the road home. When I was near 
them the last time I saw the dear child alive : 
he was climbing up the back of his mamma'n 
chair. I went close, for the baby was asleep 
now, and I said to my lady, * Pray, my lady, 
don't let Master Bertie do that, — he migfit 
be over in a minute : ' for you know, sir, the 
wall is very low just there. My lady said, * I 
suppose I can take care of Master Bertie ; 
and, nurse, I told you to go home.' She 
doesn't often speak haughty, but she did 
then, and I was angry and turned my back. 
About a quarter further I heard a screaming, 
and Mary runs after me, but can't speak. I 
turned back, — there was no Master Bertie ; 
and my lady was lying all along in the dust, 
kicking, with two policemen a-holding her 
down. Little Miss Henrietta kept saying, 
* Bertie bring ! Bertie bring ! ' and she doesn't 
understand now what happened any more 
than the baby does. - And, sir, my lady told 
Sir Oliver that it was my fault, because I was 
not standing behind Master Bertie at the 
time ; thou^ she herself sent me away : but 
I forgave her that, because of course no 
mother would like to have it said that she 
herself had let her child meet its death 
through carelessness. Sir Oliver and my 
lady both wished to keep me, or I shouldn't 
have staid after my pet was gone." 

" But you know he's only gone straight to 
heaven ; and there you will find him, when 
you ffo. So you nmst leave off fretting and 
pet me others : they want it more than he 
does now. Is the other little girl in there ? 
I thought I saw her." 

*• Yes, sir j and, poor lamb, she hugs her 
brother's pillow every night, and kisses it till 
she goes to sleep. They always slept to- 
gether, sir ; and she always looks to find him 
m the morning, and cries after him." 
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" Why don't you put the bnby in her crib 
in the morning before she wakes P Shell 
soon get 80 fond of it, that she \i-on't miss him. 
Poor boy ! he was a pretty fellow." 

•* I will, sir : I never thought of it, O sir I 
he was a little aneel : and I shall never, never 
get over seeing him brought up off the beach 
with his head hanging aown as if it was 
broken." 

"Well, nurse, that was better than his 
growing up and having a broken heart ! " 

"O sir, you always make such fun. He 
was very fond of you, sir." 

** And I was very fond of him, — so you 
know I can feel for you. Here's the baby, 
Tve rocked her off: — she's like a top. 
What a bunch of clothes she is ! I think she 
wears as many petticoats as her mamma. 
Does Lady Ridout nurse her ? " 

"No, sir: we bring her up by hand,— 
there's her food." 

" Let me taste it" The nurse looked en- 
chanted, and watched him as he dipped a 
spoon into the silver saucepan. 

" Not half so nice as mammy's milk. Don't 
you be putting laudanum or any mess into it." 

" I'd poison myself first, sir.*' 

" That's right ; now take this and buy youi^ 
self a ribbon. Don't forget to bring Ihem to 
Rockedge in the summer, when the straw- 
berries come. Good night" 

" Thank you, sir ; 1^ sure I'm very much 
obliged to you, sir. It's dark in there, Pm 
aftaid, sir." 

" Not a bit : don't bring the candle, youll 
wake Miss Rietta." 

Again he bent over the crib, breathed a kiss 
upon the forehead, touched the soft hair with 
his finger, then glided from the nursery down 
to the lower corridor, and so to the night 
without 



CHAPTER X. 



FBIDAY EVENING. 



" I HAVE brought back * Stonehenge,' Miss 
Sarona. Do you really mean to say the 
author lives so near you P " 

" He will be nearer on Friday, as I believe 
he is coming to see us. I am very anxious for 
Cecilia to see him." 

"I should think they would suit exactly. 
But I must go : I have xept my aunt ten min- 
utes or more, and I believe it is rather cold 
to-dayl" 

" Have you had a nice lesson ? " 

" You need not ask me. Do you think she 
would take another pupil P because I know 
one if she will." 

" I have no doubt Where is Cecilia ? " 

"Dr. Sarona called her just as she had 
finished singing to me. She went outside the 
door to him." 

"How very rude of him," said Salome, 
laughing. But although Miss De Bern had 



proposed to go, she staid. Soon Cecilia re- 
turned, — it was to say, with an immovable 
countenance, — 

**Dr. Sarona begs me to tell you that he 
is just speaking to your aunt; he will not 
detain her long." 

In another five minutes Sarona ascended 
the stairs, and called his sister out of the draw*- 
ing-room. He spoke to her in the passage, 
and then she returned, obviously entertained 
with something. 

" I do not know what you will say. Miss De 
Berri, but my brother has been guilty of a 
most extraordinary breach of etiquette towards 
Mrs. Delapole. He has asked her to come on 
Friday evening, after having himself interdicted 
her going out at night And when she re- 
minded him that he had done so, he professed 
to have forgotten. But he has now com- 
missioned me to request your society at what 
he calls my entertamment I do not know in 
what sense it is my entertainment, except that 
he is absent during the greater part of the 
evening. But if you really wish to see Mr. 
Bemara, you will have an opportunity : he is 
alwav's quite at home here." 

" How very kind you are ! How much I 
should like to come! and if I may, I wHl. 
What time shall I be here? " 

" At any time between six and seven, — the 
earlier the better." 

Cecilia herself had, until events so twisted 
themselves, never intended to come down on 
occasion of this Friday evening, any more than 
on occasion of the last She had arranged to 
stay in her own bedroom : not to mope, cer- 
tainly, but certainly to be out of the way. 
Now she felt as if this could not be the case : 
so dear had Rose aheady become to her heart, 
that she forgot how short a time ago she had 
not seen her: — one day was as a thousand 
years in that acquaintance which should never 
end. 

That evening afler dinner, Sarona, who had 
been silent enough before, began to talk about 
his friends; but never mentioned Miss De 
Berri. In reply to some observation of his, 
Cecilia said, — 

" I did not mean to come down stairs until 
Miss De Berri was invited ; but I cannot come 
down now unless I can be useful in some way." 

" Let me inquire what you mean by being 
useful I did not suspect you of being utih- 
tarian." 

"I thought, perhaps, I could sing: — it is 
all that I can do ; ana I shall be happy if you 
will allow me." 

"There is nothing I should like so well; 
but I should not have asked you, not knowing 
how you might feel about it You are not 
nervous, then P " 

"Not the least in singing: — I never am." 

« Then we will talk about it Loma, is not 
she very kind ? " 

"Yes, indeed: and how delighted Lord 
Fedeme will be! He always complains thai 
we do not have enough music." 
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"Not vith your beautiful playing, Miss 
SaronaP" 

"Gentlemen very seldom like playing so 
trell as singing. I' only know Mr. Bernard, 
besides Herz, who really listens to music." 

" But Bernard cares for singing : or would 
fbr such singing as yours. I intend him to 
like it." 

It was Friday evening now ; and iust before 
Salome and Cecilia came down from their 
rooms, Fridolin glided into the drawing-room, 
a mass of blue gray shapes, and kindled all the 
candles. Then a bloom of harmonious colors 
started forth distinctly : two lustres shook 
their clear pendants upon the mantel-shelf, 
and one upon a slab m every comer; wax 
candles in pure glass candlesticks illumined 
the dark lattice of the piano-forte. On one 
side of the fireplace a bookcase stood wide 
open, displaying portfolios of engravings be- 
neath a range or glittering volume-backs ; the 
other side was an arch reaching to the height 
of the window-frame, and curtained with the 
same material This curtain was closely 
drawn. It was known by all who frequented 
these nondescript entertainments, that Sarona 
and his colleagues were accustomed to retire 
through the arch to the inner room, and to 
draw this same drapery between themselves 
and the uninitiated. 

The committee lasted generally two hours, 
and afterwards all met in the drawing-room on 
equal terms: to the shame of the learned 
coadjutors be it spoken, they always seemed 
glad to return there. It was when they re- 
turned, and during an hour afterwards, that 
Cecilia engaged herself to sing : — she wished 
it to appear as though she had been engaged ; 
and Sarona, understanding her completely, 
humored her even in this whim. Therefore, 
when Sarona left her side to greet his guests, 
abready numerous, she took a cnair, which was 
one of three together, quite close to the piano- 
forte. No other person sat down vet, — all 
were pressing about Salome and talaing : ex- 
cept the proressionab, into the midst of whom 
Sarona had entered as into a cloud. 

From her chair Cecilia observed the dress- 
es, having heard the names ; those of whom 
she had heard from Salome scarcely striking 
her as strangers. The Lipscumbes, with their 
sisters' governess, were all dressed alike, and 
were loaded with bracelets of difierent kinds, 
some costly, many common. She knew the 
Emerys, wife and husband, — the latter at- 
tentive to the former: the lady a woman 
whose breeding looked out of her very hazel 
eyes, soft and calm, and seemed to breathe 
from the very folds of her silvery dress. Be- 
sides, Ernestine was with them, their eldest 
child ; who had so teased and entreated them 
to let her come, that they had brought her 
without an invitation: permitted by their 
intimacy with Sarona so to do. Ernestine 
yet wore her hair in ringlets, and no gloves 
upon her round white arms ; she had, how- 
ever, a daring look in her golden hazel eyes : 



they never shone upon her mother and sel- 
dom upon her father ; but, directly she saw 
her, upon Cecilia. The latter was still look- 
ing at the little thing, who ran up to Sarona, 
when Lord Federne was announced, and im- 
mediately afterwards, "the Viscount Moss- 
moor." 

Lord Federne went up to Salome, shook 
hands with her in an on-hand smiling fash- 
ion, tumbled rather than shifted towaras her 
brother, and then stared round the room. 
Making his eyes small, as iF short-sighted, 
he crossed the carpet to the piano-forte, and 
peered over the music sheets that lay in 
order upon the desk; then took a private 
stare, in the same diminished concentration, 
at Cecilia, and ended by sitting down close 
to her, and dra^:ing at the chair he bad 
taken until it edged her own. 

Lord Federne was a notable person in X. 
Cliff Dene, three miles from X, was the only 
place remaining to him ; for the family ha^ 
impoverished itself as much as possible dur- 
ing a century and a half, by all kinds of ad- 
ventures, some right noble, others ill-starred. 
But except at Christmas, or for a week or 
two in tne summer. Lord Federne never 
lived out of X ; where he rented a house as 
nearly into the sea as possible. Here he 
spent but little : he was saving and nursing 
for one to come after him ; of whom some- 
thing more presently. As for Federne living 
in a ver^ moderate house with no especial 
characteristic, all persons who entered that 
house preferred it to their own, or to any 
house m X. Having the most amiable con- 
tempt for popularity, he was absurdly popu- 
lar. Without so much as employing a valet 
to breathe upon his toilet, his dress was im- 
itated all over the town. He had a plain 
nose ; every person said that his teeth were 

Srfect, and that his smile was fascination, 
e danced when necessary, as though at the 
extremity of exhaustion ; but no lady, elderly 
or young, could she but once dance with him, 
cared whether she sat still the whole evening 
afterwards. He made an open mock at so- 
cial forms ; but to be asked to dine with him 
once, crowned the whole year. He had but 
one friend in X, though not a single enemy 
— that was his physician Herz Sarona. There 
was but one person he really loved — this 
was his son and only child, the Viscount 
Mossmoor. If he mmself had but little 
a-year, his son Moss, as he chose to call him, 
had a great deal a^year : for whatever he de- 
sired was provided for him ; and, as he was 
only just eighteen, he had no right to desire 
too much. If Federne was popular without 
his own permission. Moss resolved to be pop- 
ular whether the world permitted or not. 
Federne, having no need of a valet, turned 
his over to Moss ; and Moss would have set 
aU fashions, but that his fresh effects were 
too frequent to be counterfeited, — not model 
but ideal If Federne had one plain feature, 
it was a &ct that Moss had none: he had 
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been a handsome child, and was now a hand- 
some youth. At Fedeme's defection in dan- 
cing, Moss grew hot, and practised in his 
dressing-room with slippers on. Moss ad- 
mired every thing he saw, and found all 
ladies fair. Moss was so fond of society 
that he would invite the valet into his study 
to smoke a cigar, during the hours which his 
father — who had taken him from Eton a 
yeai' before he was to enter the university, 
that he mij^ht not rush upon classical experi- 
ence uninwrmed with romantic accomplish- 
ment — imagined to be devoted to the mas- 
tery of modem languages. 

One day Saronanad observed, when called 
in to see Moss, who was suffering from de- 
pression of the nervous system, ♦'You are 
spoiling that fine bov, my good Fedeme ; " 
and Fedeme had repfied, " 1 know that, and 
I wish to see what a youth will tum out 
who has never had any thing to bore him." 

Fedeme, if he did not bore Moss, bored 
himself incessantly and intensely about his 
son. It happenea conveniently, that Moss 
was neither a carnally disposed nor ungrate- 
ful creature : nothing could destroy his self- 
complacency; but he seldom did any thing 
to merit self-reproach. He had inherited his 
father's discrimination, and never took nor 
did too much of any thing. Had not this 
been the case, he would soon have been in 
his grave ; as it was, his father often believed 
him nearer that bourn than did the luck- 
less Herz Sarona, who, having triumphantly 
brought him through the mildest fever that 
ever expurged a constitution, was instituted 
his sanitary guardian forthwith, and pestered 
about every change in his countenance. 

Cecilia was the first lady with whom Moss 
had not been stricken; he nevertheless got 
near her, because she was new to him, and 
he desired to inspect her dress. Fedeme, on 
the contrary, took a great fancy to Cecilia 
immediately ; more particularly because he 
perceived tnat she set no snares for Moss. 

" Do you sing? " he asked very abmptly, 
yet not to discondert 

" I am here en purpose to do so." 

*'Then sing now. Just give *A Loyal 
Heart,' which I see there, wmle the people 
are coming in: I cannot listen in a mil 
room." 

" No, I cannot sing until the proper mo- 
ment : Dr. Sarona has given me directions." 

" A lady of spirit," muttered Fedeme, then 
said aloud, " O, I would not discountenance 
Sarona's plans for all the music in the world. 
What a downright enthusiast he is, Miss 
Dudlejgh!" 

Ceciua did not start to hear her name : 
she knew Sarona had spoken of her to all 
his influential friends. 

" He is better than an enthusiast." 

" What can be better ? With your fore- 
head you have no right to appreciate any 
thing but enthusiasm." 

"You make me out more unfortimate than 



I am. He is an enthusiast, but he is also an 
angel. You do not find often a sword of 
fire in a sheath of snow." 

" I like that vastlv : I shall tell that to his 
friend, Mr. Bemara, a poet: but of course 
you know his poems with that forehead. You 
must not be vexed and frown because I say 
your forehead — very few persons have fore- 
heads. So you have not seen his poems? 
You do not know our poet ? For he is ours, 
— bom if not bred, — though he pretends he 
received the afflatus during nis romantic wan- 
derings after poor Shellev. Ah ! poor Shel- 
ley ! — if you see young Bernard, Miss Dud- 
leigh, don't talk of Shelley ; but you will not 
witti that forehead. I say, I shall tell him that 
metaphor, for he never had a finer in his 
sharpest verse. You must know his verses 
sting, cling: you never saw such a brow 
either; but you, with — " 

" My lord, for I am certain it is Lord Fe- 
deme who does me this honor, I have met with 
* Stonehenge,' and I cannot say that I like it : 
it is far too melancholy. No one has a right 
to make others suffer by writing what it 
breaks the heart to read." 

" He must hear that too. You must have 
read much, and must think vastly well. Qod 
bless Moss ! What is he staring at with his 
glass up? Ah! there it goes — can't see 
through it of course. A fine little girl — and 
there comes Bemard, see ! — and Sarona met 
him directly : I like to see that ! " 

The fine little girl was Rose de Berri, who, 
in one of her overpoweringly lovely moods, 
had mn in without waiting to be amiounced. 
Over her full white frock and floating ring- 
lets appeared the head and shoulders of 
another, who, just waiting till she was fairly 
in the room, lounged in after her and took 
the nearest chair. I can only say he lounged : 
but there was no question about his pure un- 
consciousness : this per>-adcd as any atmos- 
phere the graceful shape, the small hands 
banging low, the lifted head. The high brow, 
framed in its dark hair, was not working; the 
sea-colored eyes were a mere haze. There 
was no idea of looking rapt, but the most 
utter vague innocence of what was going for- 
ward : just as an infant behaves in comnany 
when it is not in pain. He was not long 
alone, for Sarona new to him, as Fedeme 
had said, and, standing straight before him, 
gathered for himself only the greeting smile. 
Some moments passed before Sarona tumed 
a^ain, and then Bemard crossed the room 
with him and looked around. Rose on her 
part had flown to Cecilia ; airily she stood, as 
if in some garden amidst its flowers. But 
Lord Fedeme, who realized the adult ex- 
pression in the tones of this fine child, arose 
and gave her his chair. Then Moss, his eve- 
glass shining as it hung, took the next. Sa- 
rona therefore, who had approached with 
Bemard, could only introduce him and leave 
him standing there. The poet, starving in 
society for solitude, looked down upon the 
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keys : these reminded Lord Fedeme of what 
he had to say. 

" You are going to hear some fine singing, 
and, what is better, a fine simile. A young 
lady told me that the spirit of some person 
she knew was a sword of fire in a sheath of 
snow. What do you think of that ? " 

Bernard looked very innocently at the 
speaker,' and made reply not muen to the 
purpose, — 

** The fire would melt the snow, I suppose, 
and then there would be an end of it. Can 
you play, Fedeme ? I should like to be able 
to play. If I had to live over again, I would 
learn to play the piano. I wonder why ladies 
never play the violin. Do you know ? " ad- 
dressing Kose. 

" Perhaps because it expresses too much,** 
said Hose, satirically, and yet seriouslv. 

" Nothing can express too much : 1 think 
we like music because it expresses more than 
we can. But to express too much is only to 
mean too little." 

"In other words, therefore, you think, I 
suppose, that ladies ought to play the violin." 

** Because they mean too little : I am quite 
of yoiur opinion.** 

"Now, Bernard, I never heard you say a 
bitter thing before." 

*• It's time to be bitter when every body's 
so sweet I seldom see ladies, you know, 
and the contrast is so delightful." 

Rose, evidently piqued by the very usual 
remark, turned to Cecilia straightway; and 
very soon they were leagues away from the 
comprehension of every person around them, 
talkm^ most arrant transcendentalism. 

While so absorbed, they scarcely knew 
when the curtain of the archway was un- 
drawn, and Sarona through it led the way for 
nearlv half his guests. 

Behind remamed so many, that we can 
only recall a few. Salome had nearly all the 
ladies crowded upon her ottoman. Laura 
Lipscumbe was chattering into one ear, Lou- 
isa into the other, and the gentlemen, for the 
most part, wavered towards her too. Seldom 
has any human creature, man, woman, mon- 
arch, or mistress, excited so much interest 
and affection. Lituitively she was appre- 
ciated ; and she possessed the faculty, so rare, 
of being kind to every person, without assim- 
ilating enough to deceive those it was impos- 
sible tq.honor with her friendship. 

" Lonie, dear, did you ever see any thing 
so like Dr. Sarona as this miniature ? " it was 
the chain-swung portrait alluded to for per- 
haps the hundredth time. 

" Yes : and Thorbum has caught the right 
expression — not too stem, you know — just 
the reserved smile." 

" And the lips not too red ; just the right 
pink, you know. Talking of pink, Miss Sa- 
rona, have you seen Mrs. Hendrie's baby's 
basket?" 

" I don't know Mrs. Hendrie." 

"Ask Dr. Sarona— he does. Why, the>' 



came to X on purpose to have his advice : 
they have taken a house for a year. Ask 
Dr. Sarona what he thinks of her j — pretty 
eyes, but her mouth spoils her. I shoula 
think Dr. Sarona would admire her because 
she has such long light hair." 

" My brother finds something interesting 
in all ladies, I believe ; but he has no partic- 
idar favor for any particular stj'le." 

"Very flattenng! but I know better: of 
course he likes light hair because his own is 
so dark." 

"Now, Laurie, you did not describe the 
basket." 

" I will. It is lined with the nalest pink, 
the richest satin, covered with old, very old 
point, quite yellow ; the christening robe is 
old point too, over a white satin skirt, like the 
princess royal's. The cap is plain blonde, 
worked witn little roses m pink floss silk ; 
and the cushion is pink satin embroidered 
with silver thread, with the Hendries' crest 
in the middle, and * Innoceivce ' at the four 
corners." 

" But who is this fancied lady P " 

" O, they are very rich people, with three 
or four places : and she is a perfect lady — a 
bishop's daughter. I don't exactly know 
what Tom Hendrie's father was, but he is a , 
gentleman in his manners : don't you think 
so, Louie ? " 

" Of course ; and if not, he is too hand- 
some for it to signify. But it was such a 
pretty idea to have pink, because one sees 
nothing but white work for babies' things, 
and one gets so bored with it" 

Salome only wondered whether Mrs. Hen- 
drie had taught Louisa to use the word 
" bore," as she had imagined it to be confined 
to the circles of the aristocracy. 

"Well," said Charles Mfcirley, a young 
father whose young wife was at home m the 
nursery, " I only know that when I saw my 
baby's basket for the first time, I thought 
that nothing but that white, delicate-looking 
stuff was fit to wrap my soft bantling in : — 
for brides and babies, only white." 

Salome looked up at the speaker, so inno- 
cent and fair, with nis flushing face. 

" You are quite right ; but all brides and 
babies are not like yours : — your bride was 
like a Hly, and your baby is like a rose. Have 
you not seen it, in a white velvet cloak?" 
addressing Laura and Louisa. 

"There are so many babies in X," said 
Charles Marley, laughing. 

" O, yes, I know : we met it on the diff, 
and stopped to speak to it, but the nurso 
would not let us kiss it" 

"That is mamma's doing, I am afraid," 
said Charles Marley, blushing ; " and I must 
apologize. The fact is, we always agreed we 
would not suffer our children to be made 
lions' whelps of." 

We return to the piano-forte ; there Ber- 
nard was still talking fast and low, and still 
to Rose. 
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"So you would like to be in the other 
room,'' said he ; " I do admire your simplici- 
ty. If you want to understana bones, pray 
read up geology and organic remains ; if you 
must make out anatomy, take lessons of 
Mulready and Landseer ; if you will pile up 
something for future headacnes about your 
fellow-creatures, buy a bust and a book at 
De Yille's, and map out their skulls. But 
you are better off, m knowing no more than 
you do where heaven is, about your heart and 
Drain and their plaguy natures, than if you 
had all the learning m the other room be- 
neath your ringlets. Sarona, in fact, is the 
only person in that room who understands 
what ne has studied : the rest have all their 
lives gone on right principles to wrong ends, 
and mistaken effects for causes." 

" But I should like to know how — whether 
they talk, or read, or take notes P " 

" All three ; but at present I believe Sa- 
rona's book is the order. He is consulting 
his brethren for illustration, like an asinine 
saint as he is." 

'*Why asinine, to consult them about 
their experience, which of course cannot be 
the same as his ? " 

*' Because he knows more by looking at a 
hundred cases a second each, than they would 
know if they had one case at a time a-year, 
in bed in their houses, with every symptom 
bared." 

Cecilia, as she sat, shone upon the very 
carpet with her eyes, but no one dreamed of 
their light showered downwards : — her heart 
beat faster, softer: to hear him so gently 
dealt by, so generously appreciated, was balm 
to a nature where yet tn^Vounds of unre- 
buking pride were new. If she were indeed 
and must be indebted, it was glorious and 
honorable to be indebted to him. 

" But now. Miss De Berri," said Moss, per- 
suasively: "you said you would open the 
curtain and peep — you promised." 

" I have not lorgotten Mr. Bernard's story 
of a lady wh6 sneaked into a lodge of free- 
masons while they were conferring the royal 
arch degree." 

"What was thatP " asked^ Lord Fedeme, 
who had been talking to Cecilia, while Ber- 
nard had dropped words into Rose's ear with 
his soft, smotnered voice. 

" When they found her, it was necessary 
to initiate her ; and on occasion of her en- 
lightenment her hair turned white : she be- 
came deaf and blind: also she had been be- 
trothed to one of the masons, who van- 
ished on the spot ; while she remained un- 
married till the day of her death." 

" There is no such fear for Miss De Bern," 
observed Moss, significantly ; "she might in- 
sinuate herself into any lodge she liked." 

" Certainly ; but all business would mean- 
time be suspended, and she'd find out noth- 
ing." 

" Would it have the same effect, Mr. Ber- 
nard, if Miss De Berri peeped into the other 
room ? " 



" Let her try, Lord Moss ! — We will es- 
cort you. Miss "De Berri." 

" Thank you : if I went I should prefer to 
go by myself. I would not even implicate 
Miss Dudleigh." 

" If she went with you she would not be 
implicated." 

"Why not, my lord?" — it was Lord 
Fedeme who spoke. 

^ Because you alone would be implicated. 
If even the curtain were enchanted, and had 
orders to fly back at any lawless touch, you 
would shrink back, coy, defenceless j and she 
would stand there stately and unintentional" 

Bernard, who had taken up a song, made 
a grimace behind it as he held it before his 
face. 

" Your lordship is mistaken," said Rose ; 
" I should not shrink, even if the curtain fell, 
unless I were ashamed of what I was doing : 
which I should not be." 

" Go and do it now, then." 

" She shall," cried Bernard ; " at least, I 
know she will ; and 111 go too." 

With steps as light as they were daring, 
Rose crossed the room, while, close behind 
her, Bernard trode ; every body in the room 
watched him — watched him rather than her 
— for he seldom haunted any lady in particu- 
lar at Sarona's house. On arriving at the 
archway, Rose turned round, and there was 
he with twinkling eves and his rarest smile. 
He held up his forefinger. 

"Hush! — and, if you are surprised, I'll 
make a scream for you." 

" I shall not be surprised whatever I see, 
nor want to scream." 

She laid not her hand upon the curtain ; 
but perhaps she breathed upon its folds, for 
she stood there looking through a chink no 
wider than a thread of gossamer, and which 
a vision less intense and fine might not have 
found at alL Nothing could be gathered by 
Bernard except a murmur, now continuous, 
now checked ; and then the deep cold tones 
of Sarona's voice: he could always distin- 
guish them. 

" What do you see ? — what are they do- 
ing ? " he whispered at length impatiently. 
"Are they sortmff a skeleton? or picking 
the last bone of a baby a month old ? " 

Rose turned at last : " They are makine 
lightning," she answered very coolly ; and 
Bernard was disconcerted, he certainly knew 
not why. For Rose meant what she said, 
and more than she could say ; for while she 
was peeping, Sarona, exactly opposite the 
curtam, had upon the curtain fixed his eyes. 
The fire of li^t was in them, — an electric 

glory : it was as though that curtain were to 
im unsubstantial as the morning sunshine, 
and its medium no veil at aU. It was as 
though the folds had indeed melted open, and 
fallen at Rose's feet That he saw her she 
was certain ; or at least that if his outward 
eye perceived her not, his brain received as a 
lummous seal the impression of her presence. 
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Then neither "shrinking" nor "coy," — 
ntfither undefended, — for Rafe still hovered 
behind her, — she returned to her chair ; 
pale now, and so much altered to Moss, that 
tie thought to himself, " How very pretty she 
is when she is animated ! but not so pretty 
as I thought when she is quiet like that. 
Lord Fedeme, too, noticed, but thought dif- 
ferently : he was of opinion that Sarona had 
seen Rose peep, and had treated the " fine 
little girl " to one of those looks which Miss 
Lipscumbe had been pleased to call " stem." 
Bernard, however, wnose temperament was 
toned in unison with that of Kose, however 
differently he might be organized, knew 
exactly how she fmt, though not wherefore 
the feeling had overcome her. He had 
achieved many performances himself on im- 
pulse, which had annoyed him afterwards, 
and made him feel very small in his own 
eyes.' It came into his heart to comfort her 
as, perhaps, he best knew how. 

" I know what you like," he observed, quite 
suddenly; "it's painting: youVe got painting 
eyes. For a long time together they seem 
to see nothing, and to have a fog upon them, 
and then all at once colors float over them 
like oil poured on water, and they get large 
and light, and turn steady, as though they 
were looking at a picture spread out before 
them. I've got painting eyes myself, but not 
such peculiar ones as yours: mine are too 
small : only, I know painting eyes in an in- 
stant, and I knew yours. Did you know 
mine?" 

"I thought they looked another kind of 
eyes than painters^ ; but I do see what you 
mean : yes, I think our eyes are the same 
color." 

" I don't ask you which school you prefer, 
because it's cant ; but I should like to know 
your favorite style." 

" To paint in ? All styles. But I am very 
backward : I have had few lessons ; and I did 
not begin to paint till rather late, i loved 
oils best ; but I have had to give them up, 
and all my painting is over now, I think." 

" Not at alL Youll get a great deal more 
even for your painting S you go down upon 
the beach here and study the sky, or if you 
study the sea from the cliff, or if you turn 
your back upon the sea and studt the rock 
Itself. Mossraoor, too ; if you lean back upon 
the moss, and look upwards, Mossmoor will 
give you effects of all kinds, — of high cloud 
and low cloud, and fleecy white, and our 
beautiful, beautiful sunsets." 

As Bernard spoke now, he moved leisurely, 
and stood before Cecilia. She on her part 
observed that he had laid down the song with 
which he had been trifling, upon the little 
table that filled a comer next the piano; 
while Lord Fedeme had wandered off and 
reached Salome's ottoman : so she rose and 
reached her sonff, putting it in its own place ; 
then took another seat, one of the leather 
music stools, and fetched a volume illustrated 



by Craikshank, whom she idolized. She 
heard Rose's voice and Bernard's in their 
rallying commune, but not a word they said : 
they spoke too low, — they were too socially 
tramea. She felt how much she had never 
learned that can only be learned in the first 
life, — times of childhood : — among other 
things to feel comfortable, careless, and un- 
sophisticated, whatever she might seemy in 
what men call society. At length, after quite 
two hours, — short to some, long to others, 
not long to her, — the curtain rustled upon 
its rings, — the members all poured in ; and 
the last had not entered, wnen she turned 
upon the music-stool, and, entirely at home 
there, began her task. There was not one 
who did not arrest himself, stilled at once by 
curious surprise, and a novel emotion, neither 
grief nor joy, alone excited by a voice like 
hers. Now had Lord Fedeme his Song ; and 
though he had professed that he could not 
listen in a full room, he did listen, and at 
least gave no sign of disapprobation. Sarona, 
who had followed last mm behind the cur- 
tain, crept behind another curtain, — that of 
the middle \R^ndow, which was full flowing 
over the closed shutters. He stood there, 
with Just a white streak of his face visible, 
and Salome saw him so. 

A loyal heart, a hand of power, 

An eye tranefixing fate ; 
A joy beyond the fading hour, 

A hope at heaven's own gate. 

Thus the tme knight accoutred him 

In voun^ bright timee of truth : 
Our faith is dark, our lights are dim, 
' Sinoe chivalry was youth. 

Alas ! all things have failed the same. 
Save that firm heaven above : 

Love is the last cause now we name, 
Then, the first cause was love. 

" So that is your favorite song, Fedeme," 
said Bernard, in his under-voice : " well, it 
may be very fine music, and that I don't 
unaerstand ; but the words are a lie." 

Rose heard his words ; she rose from her 
chair; her eyes ^ew large; her soft lip 
curled like a sensitive leaf: she came dose 
to his side ; she all but plucked his sleeve. 

"I am sorry you heard the words: you 
ought to have neard only the music, — I 
mean the voice. Do you not like the voice ? " 

(« I have heard Malibran," said Bemud, in 
a blunted tone. 

** I am glad I have not, if to have heard 
Tier would nave interfered with the effect of 
that voice upon me." 

** But I am not speaking of voice or s^le. 
I said the words are a lie. Love is Uie first, 
the final cause of every thing that happens to 
every body. Mind me : it either makes or 
mars all fortunes. They talk of its influence 
being on the decline. Why, it has more and 
more power every day. Look only at the 
mistakes and miseries of marriage: would 
they come about if love were not playing the 
devil with that inextricable knot P It is the 
only commodity, remember, that ever ut- 
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; gold, — if not always^ which I believe 
— real love, I mean." 

A figure, white and black, with eyes whose 
light cut their own darkness, noiselessly — as 
a wind where only flowers are growing — 
mssed behind Rose. It was Sarona ; he had 
left his curtain. A shrewd amazement elon- 
gated his startling countenance as he so 
parsed by, unseen by the persons he saw so 
well, until he had entered the circle of which 
his sister was still the centre, llien, no 
longer hearing, he still saw Rose. 

** But you are a poet. Of course, you think 
all this." 

" And I was only speaking of the verses — 
vile traduction ! — if it were not so feeble. 
What on earth do people sing such words 
for?** 

" The song was chosen for her : — she 
could not help it." 

" It was only chosen to make her voice 
tell." 

" Mr. Bernard, I discover that you are not 
a safe person to have any thing to do with. 
You are not just." 

" Excuse me, I've the rights of it at present. 
It*s no matter to me what people sing, or 
don't ^sing, unless falsehoods are distilled by 
the very breath of music and art j which in 
these days they reduce in scale, till one ^cishes 
nobody could afford to plav and sing." 

" You do not like vocaf music What do 
you like ? " 

" I like a quartett ; a band all wind ; an 
orchestra," 

" But vou spoke of Maljbran." 

** Malibran is to every other singer what 
an orchestra is to Malibran." 

*' Ridiculous ! that is only begging the 
question, and in the meanest manner. I am 
very sorry for you. I thought you greatly 
better off." 

" I am too well off — I've nothing left to 
wish for." 

" Then you are of all men the most mis- 
erable." 

" You think so now. Poor girl ! that will 
not be forever! — Be advised by me, and 
leave off wishing." 

Bernard's melancholy, dove-like tones, so 
infantine, so innocent, when he was perfectly 
natural, as now, brought the dew into Rose's 
eyes. She was no longer* angry with him, 
though he slighted Cecilia's voice ; and 
though, now that Cecilia had again sat down, 
and was beginning " In questo tomba oscura," 
with an intonation awfully grand, he had 
withdrawn to the other end of the room, and 
was laughing, like a boy, with Moss. How 
any person could laugh during that song was 
inexplicable to Rose ; yet she fancied Ber- 
nard did so because he felt rather inclined to 
cry ; and his very laughter thus found favor 
in her eyes. 

• Refreshment succeeded this song: all 
kinds of refreshments, freely partaken of but 
not prolonged. Then Lord Fedeme paid 



many compliments to Cecilia : at which she 
sneered, but only seemed to smile ; and 
Moss, yet haunting Miss De Berri, came con- 
tinually in Bernard's way. Another song, 
more sprightly, followed; and then easily 
enough, yet not without reluctance, a few 
rose to go, and others followed. The first to 
depart was Charles Marley; the last at a 
quarter to twelve — late for Friday evening 
— was Rose De Berri : yet, though she was 
the last to leave the drawing-room, she was 
by no means the last to leave the house ; for, 
upon the landing, she found Fedeme and 
Moss with Bernard. To Bernard, as she 
passed him, she bowed with an air of the 
most open sympathy and respect But, with 
not less feeUng, Bernard held out his hand, 
and said, with his soft smile, — 

" You and I are to finish our quarrel next 
time ; " -^ and he would have taken her down 
stairs, but for Moss and his noble parent, who 
precluded such a possibility by offenng each an 
arm. Rose looked back for Cecilia, who was 
coming close behind; and Bernard, waiting 
till they were all at the bottom of the stairs, 
came too, sliding down the balusters with his 
hand, his feet scarcely touching the ground. 

In the dining-room. Rose missed ner cloak ; 
a particularly light cloak, lined with fur : also, 
her carriage-boots, which oould by no means 
be found. Cecilia went out into the passage. 
Lord Fedeme and Moss were there ; so was 
the Oxonian, Lipscumbe, waiting for his sisters ; 
so was one of the medical masons : also, stand- 
ing straight under the lamp, and looking hasdiy 
at its flame, was Bemard. Cecilia asked, gen- 
erally (with a great deal more hauteur than the 
occasion demanded : but that was her way,) - 

*'Have you seen a cloak, gentlemen,' lined 
with chinchilla ; and a pair of boots ? " 

Fedeme, presuming that they were Rose's, 
sent Moss to look for them. Bemard, who 
had no idea Cecilia was stajing in the house, 
concluded that they were hers. He did not 
chanA his position nor stir, he only beat upon 
the glass or the lamp above him with his whip- 
handle: for he was about to ride back to 
Rockedge on his favorite horse. 

Then out came Rose, and stood, like a daz- 
zling ghost, in the door-way. 

" Dear Miss Dudleigh, never mind ! I shall 
find it when these girls are gone : they have 
brought a perfect wardrobe among them." 

" 0, Miss De Berri, is it your wrap and 
boots? — Let me look — and I'll spell them 
from any where above ground." 

This was Bemard waking up. He went 
into the room among the cloaks and ladies, 
and made great merriment there ; but returned, 
after his mmmage, empty-handed, and held up 
his spread fingers, shakmg his head. A door 
was open next the dining-room — a red glow 
shone upon the panels of that door ; Bemard 
ran in through it to another room, as if re- 
minded ; and this time, raising them triumpV 
antly, he brought into the hall the cloak in one 
hand and the boots in the other. 
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"Hanging almost into the fire, Wm De 
Bern ! — Somebody had a spite against your 
pussy, as the children call it ; and as for your 
Doots, the live coals were feeding on them as 
fast as possible — here's a singe, and there's 
a hole." 

So speaking, he adjusted the chinchilla, with 
a naughty look at Moss, and then Rose, sitting 
down on the lowest stair, began to draw on the 
boots. Little as they were, they were too 
laive for her feet, shoes and all ; and Bernard, 
smuing down curiously, observed, *'You will 
have to account for that, too, one of these do^'s 
when we meet again. Don't you perceive it's 
a practical untruth to wear such tiny boots, 
and to have such monstrous feet inade them ? " 

Cecilia took quiet notice, inaudibly of course, 
that the cloak and boots had been reposing in 
Dr. Sarona's consulting-room. And when she 
returned up stairs and found Salome, she 
asked her, quite indifferently, — 

*^ Did you take Miss De Bern's dress and 
boots into the consulting^room P She lost 
them, and we found them there.^ 

" No : but, perhaps. Hens did." 

Herz was humming an unearthly tune with- 
in the curtained chamber ; and, when Salome 
called him, he opened the curtain, and waited 
between the deserted rooms. 

** Did you remove Miss De Beni's thmgs P " 

♦'Miss De Berri's «<A»n^*?"'— in a tone 
provoking as agreeable. 

** Her cloak and boots — she lost them ! "^ 

« My love, I took her boots to dry, because 
they were wet You may not be aware that 
it rained during the first part of this evening : 
and I took her doak for the same reason — 
the other room, also, being choked up. I am 
sorry she was inconvenienced: but she takes 
no care of hersel£ I came down to see after 
her, and she was gone : having forgotten n>e, 
or not forgiven me, I suppose, as I had no 
*Good-night!'" 

** Inde^, Dr. Sarona, she looked for you." 

"And she bade me give you her adieux," 
said Salome. 

" Both at once ! " cried Sarona, delicately ^ 
coldly — "well, now adieu, and good night 
My patient I shall thank to-morrow. Now, 
yoii must, to oblige me, be not ouite two hours 
goin^ to bed. It is twelve ana a thought — 
too uite a great deal for you both — and too 
early for me." 

Mlome pleaded with her eyes : "Go, dear- 
eat, to bed, — do go, this once,' directly." 

"M^ dear, I always do what is best for 
myself. I never go to bed until I can sleep, 
and always immemately I can." 

He waved them to the door; they dis- 
appeared. 

" Now I know," said Salome on the stair- 
top, " that he is going to sit up and write." 

" I know that he will sit up," said Cecilia, 
a^aia to herself; "but I also know that he 
will not write," 
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The Misses lipscnrabe came down to brcak- 
fiist no later than usual the next morning. It 
was nothmg to them that they had been out 
the night before : they were too used to socie- 
ty ; and it never made any difference in their 
hours, except when they had been to a dance, 
and then tney never went to bed at all ; so it 
came to the same thing. In their full flounced 
dresses, they appeared, and had no sooner sat 
down, than they began to talk, as usual, before 
beginning to eat 

" Papa, Dr. Sarona is going to be married 
at last'' 

** To which of you — you or Louie ? " 

" Nonsense ! — I say it's right down abom- 
inable that he shouldn't marry a regular 
beauty." 

'* Well, I am certain, Laura, you are quite 
in the dark — I know it is the pretty one." 

"And I know it is not — he never went 
near her all the evening. As if I didn't know 
better than that — with two sisters married 
and myself engaged ! Besides, / saw : every 
body doesn't behave alike. I always said, ii 
ever Dr. Sarona got engaged, he would be- 
have like nobody else. And she's been stay- 
ing there a whole month, besides. Do you 
suppose she's staying for any thing else P Tliey 
never have visitors in the house.' 

" Except Mr. Bernard." 

" Mr. Bernard is not a lady. Now, papa, 
do you suppose a girl would stay in the house 
awnole month with Dr. Sarona without being 
engaged to him ? " 

" My dear, Dr. Sarona thinks' sadly too 
little about custom ; but he is such a good 
young man that it does not signify in his case." 

" Laurie, dear, how did you find out that 
she had been in the house a month P " 

"I asked Salome's maid when she was 
waiting on us." 

" You good-for-nothing creature, we shall 
get into a scrape ! She tells Salome every 
thing." 

" I don't care if we do. Fd have asked 
Salome if she had not been in the drawing- 
room. Alice said Miss Dudleigh is a patient 
— that she came there ill ; but, then, it is all 
the more likely he would marry her, for he 
never does any thing like any body else : and 
Pm sure he's romantic, with that olack beard 
of his, like a Jew in an old picture." 

" I hope, my loves, Dr. Sarona is not go- 
ing to marry a lady who is an invalid — that 
is such a pity." 

This matronly speech was made by Mrs. 
Racer, who had. come in to breakfast, as she 
did almost every other momine, and whose 
son, aged ten months, was drinking chocolate 
out of his mamma's cup. 

" 0, those doctors always do ! It's like the 
handsome men who always marry plain 
I" 
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"I don't call Dr. Sarona handsome: a 
little more filled out, and with more color, he 
might do very welL Then, his manner is so 
repulsive." 

<' Of course it is to you, Fanny : it is not 
much like Archie's." 

" Do YOU call this sirl plain, Laurie ? " 

''I dia not look at ner enough to know : I 
only know I hate her." 

'* She looks yery deyer, though ! — Don't 
you think so ? " 

"Don't ask me. O, how I hate clever 
people ! " 

" Dr. Sarona likes clever women, I should 
think," said Mrs. Racer, with elevation ; " but 
I'm very sure he does not care as much as 
any gentleman ought for pretty ones, or he 
would have been married years ago." 

"She's a perfect stuck-up person : conse- 
quential, without any thing to say. You 
know those people, Fanny, who never laugh 
when you make free, and never wear their 
hair in the fashion." 

" How does she wear it, then P " 

" Long ciurls in the front ! — Outrageous ! " 

" But, Louie, for the matter of that, that 
pretty little thing wore her hair in curls." 

"Nonsense! — she's never had her hair 
turned up. She can't be older than that little 
Emery. Besides, fair curls are so insipid. I 
adore black hair." 

" Fanny, do you know any Dudleighs in 
X P — Her name is Dudleigh.' 

" No ; but I dare say Archie does — he 
knows every body. But it would not signify 
what name the lady had whom Dr. Sarona 
was going to marry, because his own is such 
an out of the way name." 

" Yes, I believe it's a made up name, and 
that they took it to hide some scrape." 

" Nonsense, my dears ! Dr. Sarona's an- 
cestry is most respectable, and their German 
connections are very wealthy." 

" Archie's father knew Dr. Sarona's, and 
says he had the largest practice in any coun- 
ty except Middlesex : I suppose he meant 
London. But Archie declares the grand- 
father was only a jeweller at Cheselton. Did 
Miss Sarona tell you when they are going to 
be married ? " 

"No, of course not! You know how 
dose she is." 

" Why, Fanny, you must know better than 
that!" 

" No, I don't ; I thought people were al- 
ways proud to be engaged : I believe I was." 

" Perhaps this girl is an orphan, and so he 
cannot visit her at home; or perhaps her 
home is a long way off. All I know is, that 
Dr. Sarona smiled at her whenever he came 
near her, and he scarcely ever smiles at any 
body ; and when she sang, he stood and took 
it ail in, though he generally mopes in a cor- 
ner while one is singing." 

" She sing J well of course P " 

" Well, Fanny, she does and she does not 
I hate deep voices, and I think she sings too 



much like an actress for a private singer: 
but she did her shakes beautifully — omj I 
detest shakes. When Dr. Sarona is mamed, 
I shall never go there again." 

" You know what they'll all say then." 

" As if I cared ! it is a great pity it isn't 
that other little thing, I call her so very 
pretty : nicely made, too, and she skips 
about." 

" How abominably Mr. Bernard was be- 
having to her, too ! I hope she knows what 
he is. The Saronas are so blind about him, 
they never allow that he flirts: and really 
one must forgive him ; he has nothing else 
to do.". 

" Well, I suppose he is a flirt, as they all 
say so : but this I will say, that I never saw 
a flirt do it so ^vely before. It is just as 
if he were thinkmg of something else. There 
is one person he never flirts witn." 

" Yes — Miss Sarona ; and she is so hand- 
some too ! and he is so fond of the doctor ! 
but nobody ever flirts with Salome : I can't 
tell why, for they all like her desperately." 

Charles Marley, a little late, came down 
stairs conducting his youthful lady. He 
might have said with Benedick, that he could 
find no rhyme to lady but baby ; for he never 
had one within reach without the other. 
The baby was in its mother's arms ; but he 
took it from her while she made the tea. 

" There were two novelties last niffht, Kate ; 
I wish you had seen them : but I b^eve they 
will always be there now." 

" Ladies or. gentlemen P " 

" Young laaies — both — and both not 
slightly uncommon: one a lovely girl, and 
the other an accomplished womanl" 

" Sisters ? " 

" O dear, no ! I just heard their names — 
as unlike as possible. The strangest part of 
it is, that one of them has been a patient in 
the house — was there last month, and none 
of us knew it. I thought at first she was an 
insane patient, perhaps ; but found it quite 
impossible w^hen I saw her eyes. Besides, 
Sarona would never have risked bringing her 
down, in that case, when he was obliged to 
be so much out of the room himself." 

" But how do you know she is a patient, 
Charles ? " 

" He told me so himself. I said, 'Where 
in the world did that beautiful musician come 
from P ' for I thought she was professional. 
And he answered, * Wherever she came from, 
she is under my care now, and has been for 
some time past. She was here last month, 
but too ill to come down ; and I must see 
that she does not fatigue herself to-night.' 
He took care she should not; for he pre- 
vented her from singing more than three 
times, though Lord Fedeme begged hard for 
more." 

" And what do you think, Chailes, is she 
likely to be?" 

" I do not know what I think. It is very 
certain that Sarona is interested, somehow, 
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here. And it might be about the other — 
she is Derfectly exquisite, a rare little beauty, 
dressea like a child, but evidently a woman. 
Where she sprung from I cannot tell, for 
Sarona was not so eager to inform as about 
the other : he just told me her name, and 
then turned off to something else ; nor did I 
see him speak to her. To the other he be- 
haved with more cordiality than I have seen 
him : you know his manner generally. Yet, 
once or twice, I observed a side glance at 
any body who approached Miss De Berri, as 
though that person infringed upon a territory 
of his^own." 

** O*, my most romantic Charles ! that is 
just like you." 

** Mv romance is aueened, therefore I can- 
not help it. But I nave met man]^ ladies in 
Sarona's presence, and never felt impressed 
— as I do about these — that they are, or 
one of them is, to illustrate his history. Two 
striking persons, — unlike an^ you meet 
every day : they are both heroic, or rather, 
heroic-looking : as if they could rise to cir- 
cumstances.*' 

" What did they talk about? " 

" I did not converse with the one I thought 
so fair ; she was taken up with Mr. Bernard : 
or rather, he was taken up with her. With 
the other I exchanged a tew words : I com- 
plimented her upon knowing how to use her 
voice, and she replied, ' I ought to know how, 
if I am to use it in tiie presence of Dr. Sa- 
rona.' She had a soft voice in speaking, but 
a haughty manner. The voice of the other 
is as sweet as a silver bell : the clearest and 
most rejoicing tone I ever heard." 

" She is French, I suppose P " 

*^ Her name is French, but not her man- 
ner : nor her look, though her dress may be. 
She is spirited, but not vivacious." 

<* Hester," said Emery to his wife at 
breakfast, while Ernestine was also at the 
table, veiling with her long curls the pafes of 
a German story book, *' do you know I have 
been wondering ever since last night how we 
came to meet Miss De Berri. Only last week 
I was hearing about her from the Augustus 
Capels, who knew the Delapoles at Brussels. 
Do you know whether little Rose is a patient 
of Sarona's?" 

" I never inauired : very likely. She looks 
delicate enougn. Is that the httle Rose the 
Capels talked about so much when they came 
from Paris? — the child who took portraits 
of all the nuns in ballet dresses with angels' 
vnngs?" 

** The same : how strangely things happen ! 
They are such a different circle, — quite out 
of A : and Bernard, too, — there was he talk- 
ing with Miss De Berri all the evening. ^ I 
should have supposed he brought her with 
him." 

** That is his manner with all ladies : he 
has a ^eat deal of breeding, but is terribly 
inconsiderate. Just what one would expect, 
however, from his strange position : so un- 



natural for a youn^ man with his powers not 
to come out at all m public life, or at least to 
continue his authorlv career." 

** He has much of the dreamer about him, 
certainly : it may yet be different. Well, but 
about this child ?'^ 

"She is about the age of Ernestine, I 
should think." 

" Older : that affiur of the caricatures was 
four years ago at least. However, I was 
going to say it was singular in Mrs. Delapole 
not to accompany her : the first time, too." 

''I shall ask Mrs. Delapole when I see 
her ; for I intend to call, as I hear she has 
been very kind to my godson : had him to 
spend his holidays wiui her at Brussels." 

" With Rose r I think it was rather an 
experiment upon Raildon. I should like to 
call with you." 

" Ah, Ernest ! you have already begun to 
learn that it is better for little girls to go to 
bed at nine o'clock than at half-past twdve." 

" What for, mamma?" 

"With those tired eyes. Put that book 
away now, and go out for a run in the 
square." 

"What did you do last night, my dear 
Rose ; and how many people were there ? 
Bless me, child, you are whitewashed this 
morning : your doctor oueht to see you now." 

"You think he would prescribe rouge? 
Dear auntie, I did not count the people ; and 
they all, every one, did nothing but talk 
untd the committee was over." 

"'TIS a strange fancy, my love, for Miss 
Sarona to hold her parties the same evening ; 
it must make such confusion. It would be 
better managed to settle them at the fort- 
night Besides, Dr. Sarona's absence must 
naturally keep so many away : a young lady 
of Miss Sarona's age has it not in her power 
to ask gentlemen to join her circle, as a mar- 
ried lady can, or a lady past a certain age." 

" O dear ! she asks all kinds of gentlemen : 
I never saw so many together in my life. I 
suppose you know why I was invit^ — that 
I might see Mr. Bemcurd." 

" Ah ! the fi^eat young poet, who was sup- 
posed, when he first pubhshed, to be a Ger- 
man. Poor Friedhoff Loss tried hard to 
translate a canto or two of his first work, but 
gave it up. I remember his saying to me, 
* I thought it would be easy to render into 
German because of the largeness of the ideas, 
but I find that German is not a language 
large enough to hold them.' " 

" I never knew Loss said so." 

"How should you, my love? You were 
but 80 high, and you never saw Loss." 

" But you have told me about him often." 

" Yes : and some day you must see him, 
when you go back ; and when you are older 
and stronger-headed, and not so liable to be 
infected by his transcendentalism." 

" Auntie, you are very ideal this morning." 

" Rose, you know I don't allow such a word 
in my vocabulary: when you are ten years 
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older it will be struck out of yours. I hope 
Mr. Bernard does not talk about ' ideal' " 

'< Sufficiently in his poetry, ma'am." 

^ Rose, where have you seen his poetry ? " 

" Miss Sarona lent it me — at feast lent 
me ' Stonehenge.' I asked her for it" 

** Lent to you ! — that book I it is not fit 
for any lady — any young lady, to read : to 
say nothing of its lleing fabulous, it is Tery 
irreligious, and full of false philosophy. I 
wonder Dr. Sarona has such a book in his 
library : I must ask him about it." 

" Indeed you must not — he had nothing 
to do with it — he did not lend it to me — he 
would not have lent it to me, of course ! I 
have returned the book, for I did not under- 
stand it, and it is a dull subject" 

'' It is a fine poem, however^ making allow- 
ance for the Tagaries of youth. I hear he is 
a yery different person now, and has laid 
aside nis pen." 

" He uses his pencil, though ; he paints." 

" Indeed ! and did you talk about painting ? " 

" We talked about eyery thing : you would 
likft him, aunt; he has so much simplicity. 
He is a sweet creature altogether." 

" I hope you did not tell him so, my loye ! " 

" No ; I don't remember that I did." 

*' So Br. Sarona did not show himself the 
whole eyening ! Well, I wonder how his sis- 
ter contriyed without him. He is yery supe- 
rior; a thorough sensible young man, and 
transparent as water. His whole mind seems 
bent on his profession ; and yet such propri- 
ety^ has he, toat no one woula suspect nim of 
being professional at alL So you did not see 
him, — he did not speak to you ? " 

" Not before I came away." 

" And when are you to go to him again P 
Tour looks do not satisfy me yet" 

" I do not think Dr. Sarona wishes to see 
me again : I am sure it is not necessary." 

** meBB the child ! has she taken one of her 
dislikes to that man P My dear Rose, you 
must allow me to ludge for you. Unless you 
look yery diiferently, I shall take you to nim 
to-morrow." 

'<What is puckering up your ihce and 
making you a flight this morning. Moss P " 

** Am I a fright P " said Moss, rushix^ to 
the lookinff-glass in the breakfast-room. Lord 
Fedeme Ead been up two hours, but had 
waited breakfast as usual for his son, who 
had just sauntered in at eleyen o'clock, or 
later, perfectly dressed, his glossy hair catch- 
ing the sunbeams like satin, his handsome 
eyes bedimmed. Fedeme broke into laugh- 
ter to see him at the looking-glass. 

** Come, Mossie, I'm yery thirsty, for Fye 
been walking by tiie sea. xou'ye had quite 
enough of your mirror this morning, I sus- 
pect ; and aon't you know you always were a 
fe^htP" 

"1 hope not, father. I dont want any 
break&st : I am goins out." 

** Not without break&st, I assuve yon ; and 
not alone." 



<' No, I hope not : I neyer wish to be alone 
when I can be with you." 

" You are going to see after Miss De Ber- 
ri. Moss." 

" I am not ; I am only going to get some 
flowers for her." 

*'Not at present, Moss, it's premature. 
Call with me first : Fll find her up." 

" O, I know where she liyes. I want to 
take her some flowers that I may see her by 
daylight" 

" Then see her by daylight first ; the rest 
will follow." 

'*Very well: it's all the same to me. I 
must read some German to-day, too,^ther, 
some time." 

** Miss De Bern speaks German P " 

** I'ye heard her quote to Bernard. Papa, 
did you ever see such a pair of little hands 
as Bernard's P I wish mine were as smalL" 

<' Yours are smaU enough — his too small 
to be natural ; yet they suit him. Another 
cutlet. Moss, or no Miss De Berri ! " 

Moss accepted and ate it, as zf it were in- 
deed an altematiye. 



CHAPTER XH. 



THE BEACH. 



In the room at Rockedge where the light- 
nings had peeped at the < Stonehenge ' man- 
uscript, the poet sat that same morning. A 
breakfast tray, with one cup and plate and 
one coffee-stand, was pushed far along the 
table, and whoeyer had oreakfasted had eaten 
as little as the finest lady eyer eats in the 
morning; yet were there vb papers about, 
nor news journals, nor noyels, nor the last 
impression of a dffar. Bernard was playing 
exactly like a child with an immense doff, 
which had thrown itself across his feet It 
was a golden tawny dog with a black dash or 
two, its thick silken hair gathered to its 
throat like a mane; its large eyes quiyered 
with expression: a bright blending of flm 
and fondness. It snapped, and reared, and 
rolled on the carpet, — then routed about the 
room and out of die window to the lawn : 
while grubbing there among the moss, its 
master, who evidently had not followed it 
because of languor, if not fatigue, moyed 
slowly to the bell and rang it, ordering his 
horse and groom. 

In half an hour Bernard passed the lodge on 
horseback, his doe still close behind h2m, and 
neyer running eiuer back or forwards. The 
day was bright, and whatever wind there was 
breathed soft. Though the stir and flutter of 
the spring was eveiy where, and thoujgh the 
rider delighted in such exercise as entu«ly as 
he detested walking, there was no thrill nor 
excitement in Ins aspect : scarce seemed there 
conscious life. His countenance pr eserfed its 
loyely, lost expression, the eye its settled haie, 
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the mouth its pathetic melancholy. All along 
that road the same, and the same when the 
pakces rose real from the delicate mommg 
distance. The same when Bernard, springing 
from his horse at almost exactly the central 
point of X, eave his reins to the groom, while 
Hie dog laid its muzzle upon his boot, as 
though to say it would not leaye him eren 
there. 

Bernard had not been in X for many weeks 
by daylight, and he could not resist the almost 
childish curiosity, which was part of him, to 
stay and to stare at every thing that was new, 
or that be had forgotten : always choosing the 
footpath next the cliff, though it was on the 
other side the people crowded. A lieap of 
bright boats freshly painted, and drying nish 
upon the beach, arrested him at iengw: he 
was always interested in boats, and took some 
time to read their names this morning, leaning 
a while upon the wooden railing we Imve men- 
tioned before, and, as usual, going off into a 
dream upon those very names. The water 
was ooming up, the white sunshine sheened it, 
and gave an arid brightness to the wilderness 
of stones and weeds : it shone, also, upon two 
figures sitting close together, and bending so 
that their heSis very nearly touched. One of 
these heads was tmbonneted, wore a blue veil 
most like a hood, and was shaded with a green 
porasoL Bernard knew that head in an in- 
stant, but not the owner of the other, about 
whom it is probable he did not even think ; 
for in an instant he was underneath the balus- 
trade, and sauntering down the slope. But he 
passed ^e figures, and still went towards the 
sea with his face turned from them. 

** O ! " cried Miss De Bern, " there is some 
one walking into the water. And what a dog ! 
O, what a glory ! he is throwing stones for it." 

"It must be Mr. Bernard," said Cecilia, 
quietly. ** I heard him behind us, and I heard 
him call his dog. And I know what he is 
come for, too." 

** So do L I wish he would turn round : I 
want to see his &ce again. I was dreaming 
about him last night.** 

« He will turn presently : he knows that you 
are here. And now, if you will not think me 
a wretch, I shall go home." 

** O, please do not. I really would rather 
not be alone, should he condescend to sneak to 
me — not on my own account, nor his, but be- 
cause my aunt is coming out this morning, and 
I do not wish to give her any thing to say — 
about him, at least. Will you stay P " 

" Indeed I will Perhaps he did not see us, 
after all, and our disquietude has been in vain." 

" He is watching the waves — you know he 
is a painting poet There he comes, and the 
dog with him — all dripping : what a study he 
would be for Landseer ! " 

Bernard faced about, seemed to catch theur 
apparition for Uie first time, fell a step back 
with a slide, put up his hand to shade his eves, 
and at last took off his hat Rose bowed — 
Cecilia fixed her eyes upon the sea, with an air 



of being merely present in the body, and ab- 
sent in the spint : she did not return his bow ; 
for, unfortunately for her courtesies, it happened 
that she had Just been hearing what Bernard 
had said about her singing. Rose, in telling 
her, had also conveyed her own impression that 
Bernard was too much delighted to confess he 
really felt (as some gentlemen are supposed to 
be) ; — she, besides, had no idea it would siff- 
nify in one way or the other to Miss Dudleign, 
as she beliex'ed her disappointed in the aspect 
of the poet But Cecilia, with a temperament 
whose slightest effects were extremes, was in a 
writhe of contemptuous passion. Not that she 
had expected Bernard to like her personally, 
or to notice her, but that she had aspired to 
charm him by that which she considered to be 
her only charm, disallowing every other to her- 
sel£ So she behaved, and certamly looked as 
she behaved, impertinently self-possessed. Ber- 
nard came straight up to Rose then, and for a 
moment stood upright. 

** It's you I 1 httle thought to meet you 
a^n so soon. And how have you been all 
night P May I sit down, or are you t6te-A- 
tAteP" 

•* Well, Mr. Bernard, we were tAte-i-tAte, 
but shall be most proud if you will join us. 
Have you been walking all the way from 
Rockei^P" 

He t&ew himself upon the beach. ** No, I 
rode. Do you ride P You ought to ride — it 
would do you much good : you have quite a 
constitution for it." 

** My doctor did say it would be very good 
for me ; but I cannot bear the looks of the 
masters : and my aunt cannot keep horses, ex- 
cept for the carnage, as she does not wish to 
enlarge her establiwment I have never learned 
to ride, either — she is in such a fright lest I 
should fall off, if I mounted without instruc- 
tion." 

** You should ride a pony — not to be too 
&r from the groimd : if you're weak, you're 
sure to turn giddy on a tall, powerfril horse. 
Who is your doctor ? Tm sorry you are in 
such hands." 

" 1 have consulted Dr. Sarona." 

*' Ah ! I was just going to beg you to do so. 
He made you put by your brushes, then -— the 
viper ! he always abridges people's enjoy- 
ments." 

"I fancied he did just the contrary — he 
suggested that I should study music, though 
he prohibited painting." 

« Just like him ! any thing but what one 
wants." 

** But I do want music, more than painting, 
now." 

** With whom do you study music ? I don't 
know a decent performer in A." 

** With Miss Dudleigh, I am proud to say." 

** Does she understand music ? " A smile, 
whose mirth was wreathed in sweetness, 
breathed over his mouth as he bent across 
Rose to look under Cecilia's bonnet But Miss 
Dudleigh, who had turned her head and tossed 
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it back, replied, with a scornfiilneBs which 
would have been ridiculous had it not been 
melancholy, — 

'^ I do not understand it : I teach it." 

'* More shame for you, then ! " cried Rafe in 
the same sweet manner, yet bending forwards. 

But she saw neither the attitude nor the ex- 
pression : she only heard the words, and, deem- 
mg they requirea no reply, disposed herself to 
give none. She could not have explained why 
she did not answer ; for, in fact, the presence 
of Bernard inspired her with an interest pain- 
ful and obscure. It was not Ins ^nius, though 
before genius alone she bowed : it was not tluit 
singular fescination which was apart from his 
intellectual bearing — it was, perhaps, as she 
thouffht it, his rare and thorough breeding. 
Yet it could not be denied that Sarona's was 
as choice: she did not fear with him — she 
did not render herself consciously unaccepta- 
ble : — there must have been something else. 
Perhaps, the antithesis of experience — her 
own so slight even for years so few, and his 
the experience of a man of fashion, to which 
his social sensitiveness had been subdued. At 
all events, Bernard, who was as unaccustomed 
to have his light speeches gravelv received as 
Ms grave ones, had his crest ruffied like a proud 
child's temper bv the solemn silence she pre- 
served. He tooK no more pains, therefore, to 
make her sneak, but bent down over Tina, who 
was under Miss De Berri's bonnet upon her 
lap : he stroked one snowy paw, and in an in- 
stant the whole white head peeped out 

** What a cunning little fellow ! It makes 
mv monster look like a lion. It came from 
Florence, of course ? '* 

** 1 believe so. But I admire yours a great 
deal more. You should have a picture by 
Landseer." 

" Ned wouldn't paint him — he's to^ undog- 
Hke. I've tried myself: not that I wfLnted to 
have a portrait of the brute, but for practice. 
The first sketch I took while he was tumbling 
about among the rocks, he looked like a-ke^ 
pie, quite awful ; the other time he was starinff 
at me, and it came so human that I was obliged 
to bum it : he's got such loving eyes." 

'* Why does he keep such a long way from 
you, looking after you so ? He vrants you to 
throw him a stone — do throw him one." 

** Not a bit of it : he don't care for stones 
much. He knows I never let him come to me 
when I am talking to ladies ; and he wants to 
come, that's all." 

" But why won't you let him come P " 

** Because he's ever in the water when he 
can get to it, and would wet your pretty frodi 
through and through if he came near vou. 
Besides, he's too krge for the society of lames : 
unless neradventure they wanted to take a 
long walk after twelve o'clock at nieht ; then, 
wim a dark lantern at his collar, he'doe stouter 
protection than a dozen men." 

" I wish he might come here : do you mind 
his coming ? I want so to see his splendid 
face : it is so grand and sM-eet." 



** Mind his coming ! of course not, if you 
don't And I can keep him in I beHeye. He 
knows all I say to him. Come here. Cock ! " 

Hie dog bounced over the stones, shower- 
ing the wet spray in douds, and having 
reached Bemara, began to bark and rear. 

" Down, sir, down ! lie down there and dry 
yourself: don't touch any body." 

He lay down straightway, and cast his 
wild, imploring eyes into his master's face. 

" What is his name, Mr. Bemiurd P " 

" Cockle : he was bom down on the beach, 
on a heap of cockleshells — his mother was 
as water-mad as he is. Yes, I found him 
there one morning, and he never left me 
afterwards. His mother ran away, though." 

Cock growled deep in his throat, and his 
eye grew savage. 

" She was better lost than found, however. 
Will you go away. Cock, and leave me P " 

A long plaintive howl, and eyes liquid with 
fondness upturned to the speaker's — a noble 
frown mttmg the heavy brows. 

" No, no, no ! come, hush that noise ! He 
understands all I sa)r to him." 

" O, I am sure of it — spirits in prison." 

*' Ay, they're spirits, whether in or out of 

E risen, / know. I don't understand how : 
ut we don't understand half we do know. 
He knows every body, and remembers them, 
too. Cock, this young lady is an Undine : 
go and bring her a crab." 

Cock set off and scoured the whole length 
of the beach : he was soon out of sight 

** He knows where to go : he's gone to the 
lower shingle. There are no crabs just 
about" 

In five minutes Cock came back, with a 
straggling green thins in his moutii. He 
dropped it at Miss De Berri's feet 

" Take it back and put it into the sea, good 
Cock ! " said Rose, in her sweet voice. 

" Ah ! she don't Uke it to be hurt — she's 
quite ri^t" 

But Cock was dovm at the margin and 
plunging into the water. 

** Any thing for an excuse to get a duck- 
ing," said Bernard, still gazing at Rose with 
the softest kindness : for he could not forget 
hers to the little sprawler. " Cock — Cock — 
you've had quite enough. Come back ! " for 
Cock was swimming out to sea. He turned, 
though, at Bernard s voice — that, for all its 
softness, reached as far as the scent of fiow- 
ers — soon dashed dripping to the land, and 
burst over the stones again : this time taking 
no note of his master, nor of Undine ; but 
stepping up to Cecilia, and examining her 
witn his great benevolent eyes. Her head 
was still averted ; she was leaning half side- 
ways, and had begun to build a httle mound 
up of the loose stones, placing them as regu- 
larly as though her life depended upon their 
being found in a circle. Perhaps she did not 
see Cock at first ; but he was determined to 
see her, and marched about her mound till 
his hice almost touched her bonnet, then put 
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his two stupendous paws upon her lap, and 
wa^eed his sweeping tail. Sne took no notice 
of mm, but drew herself a little higher upon 
the shore ; he followed^ and at last began to 
howl. 

« Come here, Cock ! " said his master,, im- 
patiently. " How dare you go where you're 
not wanted ! " 

Cock came heavily on behind, and threw 
himself along the shore, still bawling as he 
looked up at Bernard. 

He held out his hand, all gloved as it was. 
Cock pulled off the glove with his teeth, and 
was running off with it — 

'* That's one of his tricks : he likes to hide 
my gloves, and my hat too sometimes. O, 
he's a saucy hulk ! He^ bring it to you and 
tuck it under your frock, if he can't find a 
place down yonder. What's to do nowP 
What's he up to P " 

For Cock had carried the glove to Cecilia 
and dropped it on the mound. He ran and 
leaped, meanwhile, backwards and forwards. 

''Hide it for him," half-whispered Rose. 
But Bernard stretched himself across the 
beach, made a long arm behind Miss De 
Bern, and restored the glove to himself. 
Cock came up to him howling. 

" You are an incorrigible brute. Will you 
always forget what's due to yourself? And 
always beg to make friends of people who 
don't like you P I tell you what it is. Cock, 
I shall have to send you home along with one 
of the chairmen on the cliff — cringing and 
fttwning ! Isn't my love enough for you P " 

"Poor fellow!'' said Rose, touching his 
wet coat with her tiny hand. ** Don't scold 
him : he only meant to be kind." 

" Some ladies are afraid of big dogs, too, I 
know," returned Bernard mischievously, yet 
with the natural sweetness of his temper 
breaking through: " they think they're gomg 
mad. It's a great mistake; they don't go 
mad any more than people with big minds : 
it's little worrying mmds and scratch-about 
dogs that run mad. Leave off growling. 
Cock, and learn to be contented. Never 
mind about bemg liked: it's a good ded 
better to be disliked — all but hated. No, no 
more eloves for you to-day : lie down ! " 

And, at last, he did he down; his eyes 
fixed on his master, and winking approval at 
every thing he said. Rose and he talked on 
together : not a shadow of xminterest crossed 
their conversation : it was so natural, that it 
was almost impossible to believe they had 
not always liv«i together. He was simple 
as herself, she profound as he. 

So thought Miss Dudleigh, who heard 
every word; though she had taken a book 
out of her pocket, which contained a long list 
of German substantives she had used for her 
pupils at Miss Staynes': she held it very 
cloM to her ej'es, too, and appeared to be 
'^ng. What chiefly struck her, was, that 
'Whatever each said, was as a link in the same 
chain of coincident impression: whatever 



Bernard said, Rose miffht have said ; what- 
ever Rose began, he finished. They might 
almost have been said to exchange natures ; 
but that the natures seemed alDie — uniso- 
nous, not according : the very immutable dif- 
ference of sex, and stamp, and organism, only 
serving to illustrate the likeness between 
them more completely : to preserve this very 
oneness unalloyed, in the assertion of the 
mutual temperament. 

They did not talk long, though, however 
long it seemed to Cecilia : not more than half 
an hour had passed, with interludes of si- 
lence, while the sea played alone upon the 
ear, when Mrs. Delapole reached the balus- 
trade of the beach. It was not so very often 
that this lady ventured abroad to walk ; this 
was one of her pedestrianisms, for the soft 
sunshine and softest air had tempted her: 
she came to fetch Rose. Rose knew that she 
was coming, but not that she was going to 
walk; she also would not the least have cared 
to be found with Bernard ; and it never en- 
tered her mind that, should she be found 
there, to all intents and purposes alone, with 
him (for Miss Dudleigh would have been no 
protection according to the regime her rela- 
tion served), almost any impression might be 
induced of their pleasure in each others so- 
ciety. Neither aid Rose feel this only be- 
cause she was young and innocent; she would 
have felt just the same had she been ten or 
twenty years older : that if she took a pleas- 
ure in Bernard's society and he in hers, they 
had a risht to it on botn their parts. 

But Mrs. Delapole was almost petrified, as 
may be readily believed, to find itose sitting 
beside a sentleman on the beach. Assuredly 
she would not have been alarmed any where 
but' in England : which is rather an anomaly; 
as women are better secluded by convention- 
alism in England than upon the continent : 
yet here she was alarmed, and felt herself 
justly intimidated. She considered Rose, too, 
so extremely unformed and childish as to re- 
quire continued supervision ; but as the pur- 
est grace was manifest in every action and 
turn of Rose's person, she ^expected her own 
vigilance to stand in stead. Adding that 
Mrs. Delapole had at once an easy and a 
happy temper, we shall imply that she was 
one of the most troublesome and inimical 
characters it is possible to meet with. She 
prepared herseu to^ be very perfect on the 
occasion of discovering Rose with her knight : 
she aspired to pure sang-froid : to carrying 
her off coolly, with demonstration toward 
Am, that, however subdued, should suffice. 
Littie indeed did she anticipate that her artil- 
lery would be dispersed by the breath of a 
poet's nostrils. Cfecilia had seen her coming 
and had prepared Rose, who told Bernard 
her aunt was about to appear ; and Bernard, 
by one or two well-timed questions, had 
saved himself even the trouble of an investi- 
gation. With his singular gallantry, he 
sprang upon his feet, offering his hand to 
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Hose to raise her too ; then letting hers fall, 
he stood with his hat off and hendins, until 
Mrs. Delapole approached. The wind swept 
the hair £om his lustrous forehead ; his ex- 
quisite shape, his graceful hands, his peculiar 
smile — more from the eyes than the lips — 
all turned her fears aside: she had indeed 
nothing either to say or do ; and he said and 
did for all. 

^ I beg I may have the honor of introducing 
myself, in order that I may apologize for taking 
up Miss De Bern's time. I am Mr. Bernard, 
and last night I had the pleasure of meeting 
her at the house of my dear friend. Dr. Sarona. 
I came over from Rocfcedge, out there," point- 
ing with his finger to the clifi^ '* with my dog, 
and was going to see Sarona, (for I declare I 
could not catch a glimpse of him last nisht,) 
when Cock there insutted upon running down 
into the sea. I was obliged to go after nim — 
for he's a fine fellow, and worth stealing — 
when I discovered my friends. Miss Dudleigh 
and Miss De Berri ; and I confess I was very 
glad of an opportunity to ask them how they 
were." 

Rose could hardlv keep her countenance, 
unsophisticated as sne was, at this instance of 
true social tact on Bernard's part, in adducing 
Miss Dudleigh's presence : unfortunately for the 
subject of it, she did not hear him include her 
name; had shd done so, how entirely she 
would have been restored to her better self I 
But it happened, bv one of those minute 
chances witnout which the vaster Unks of ax- 
cumstance could not hold together, that Ce- 
cilia had walked a few steps nearer the sea ; 
whose voice drowned all articulation, though 
she yet heard Bernard's voice. She was aroused 
from a dim sort of impression that she was 
not wanted, by Rose's tones. Rose wanted to 
present her to her aunt. And by her very 
mnate sense of self-Ksontempt Cecilia was forced 
into reaction -» she bowed to Mrs. Delapole 
like a lady of rank. Mrs. Delapole nut out 
her hand, thanked her with real kindness, in 
which there was only an indistinct trace of 
patronage, for her attention to Rose : of whom 
she spoke as though Miss De Beni were onlv 
a little girl, evidently considering Miss Dud- 
leigh consummately adult : and requested she 
would oome and spend an evening with her 
niece. Miss Dudleigh behaved, in reply, as 
though it were on her part a condescension to 
fo out at all, without accepting the general 
myitation. Mrs. Delapole mimediatelv con- 
ceived her to haye been in a higher niche of 
the social scale one previous day ; Uked her all 
the better for it, of course, and concluded in her 
own mind a treaty with tins slave of misfortune. 
Meantime, Bernard, who had put his hat on 
again and beckoned his' dog to his side, stood 
rather apart ; his eyes hidden under the long 
lids, and pointing ois footprint into the loose 
stones. Rose stood too, but close to Cecilia ; 
into whose countenance her large wistful orbs 
searched constantly while her aunt was speak- 
ing. And when Mrs. Delapole suggested to 



her that she must indeed oome home, for she 
had been ordered by her doctor to dine at one, 
she made great haste to move ; leaving all but 
Miss Dudleigh behind her, and holding her by 
her hand. 

Mrs. Delapole had turned to salute Benuirdi 
who bowed, and in another moment requested 
permission to escort them home. 

** I should be very much oblige^ to you, Mr. 
Bernard ; but we live a bng way off: quite at 
the West End." 

** The more reason why you should allow me 
to take you safely. Besiaes, I have not been 
X way west for quite three months, and I've 
Quite forgotten now the old place looks : 
they're building here, there, and every where. 
I am goins to return to Sarona's afUrwardsy 
so that I snan't be in your way.** 

Bernard laughed his irresistible laugh. Mrs. 
Delajpole could not help being delighted. 

** 6, that will never do ; if you come home 
with me you must stay to luncheon : this child 
dines at one, which I make my luncheon hour, 
and I shall be very happy if you will join us." 

**0n one oonoition — that you give thif 
little girl of yours a pony, and let her ride to 
Rockedge ana back, every morning : a better 
recipe for her than a quire of prescriptions." 

Again Mrs. Delapole was charmed; she 
could not have defined why. 

** Dr. Sarona said that horae-exerdse would 
be the very best thing for her. But I have no 
horses here, except the carriage |>onies ; and I 
cannot think of letting her ride ^th any of the 
masters : it is out of the question. Neither 
do I approve of the riding scnool." 

*' Or course not And Miss Sarona doesn't 
ride, or my groom should be at her service, 
and yours. By the way, it's a very odd &ncy 
of Miss Sazona's not to ride. I've asked her 
very often, and she always refused, declaring 
she can't ride : which she may tell any body 
else who'll believe it" 

Suddenly Bernard changed his manner, 
turned quite round, and with the utmost ima- 
ginable carelessness, inquired of Miss Dud* 
leigh, — " You ride, do you not ? Why don't 
you ride vrith Miss De Berri P " 

'* I never was on a horse in my life, nor had 
one to mount; but I am sure I could ride 
easily enought if I had." 

''Of course you could. My dear madam, 
what could be better than for these younf 
ladies to ride together? I'll take care of 
them ; and if you will join us, it will be the 
better for us all. At all events, I promise you 
I'd take care of Miss De Berri : at least Miss 
Dudleigh and I would between us. Wouldn't 
weP" 

Cecilia, imagining herself called upon to do 
so, took the cue, and said, very composedly, — 

" I would do all in my power, certainly." 

** Well, you rather surprise me, Mr. Bernard. 
Such an offer, however kind and well-timed, 
requires consideration. If you will oblige me 
with your arm we will talk about it" 

**m9L moment I am quite disgusted ^-ith 
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myself for having kept you standiog bo lonff : 
the beach is as ory as a royal carpet, thou^ 
Yoa're coming;, too ? " — addressing Miss Dud- 
ley in a lather familiar fashion. 

** We shall 'be veiy happy to see you, Miss 
Dudleigfa," remarked Mrs. D^apole, graciously. 

<< You are very kind, madam, but I wait for 
ItCss Sarona: she must not eome here and 
find me Rone." 

Then Mrs. Delapole would have put out her 
hand, but Cecilia rnily bowed ; thus impressing' 
her, quite intentionally, the more. Rose sent 
a look back after her, so did Cock, the dog; 
whom Bernard had to call before he woiud 
follow. Then he offered his arm to Mrs. Dela- 
pole, and Rose, on his other side, carried tmsL 
m both hers: she did not touch his arm. 
Cecilia watched them out of sight, along the 

Sath, as far as she could see, and then went 
own among the stones itfain. 

Salome appeared in about half an hour, at 
her usual time. During that half hour. Miss 
Dudleigh had been meditating most painfully 
on what it would be best to do in reference to 
that morning's visitation. Should she teU Sa- 
rona, or Salome, or leave it unrelated P Rea- 
sons struggled multitudinously in her mind 
together. She knew Sarona well enoueh to be 
very sure that he intensified all but his intel- 
lectual impressions, just as she did her own : 
made the most of every thing : could seize a 
watchword if one gave him the capital letter. 
She was certain that if she told him Bernard had 
been loun^ng with them on the beach, he 
would conjure up the ultimate possible dSect 
of such an encounter between Miss De Berri 
and the poet ; for she could not say that Ber^ 
nard had talked to h^r. On the other hand, 
should Bernard call to see Sarona that very 
day, would he not himself mention that he had 
met and talked to Rose P Perhaps not — she 
was not sure : she had not made out Bernard. 
After thoughts which would have lasted other 
persons a month, expended firuitlessly upon 
this barren topic, she determined not to men- 
tion any thine that had happened. 

Salome's face, so calm and brilliant, struck 
her strangeh, as they met this day to return 
together. Cecilia was so excited within, so 
torn and confused by the wildest anticipations, 
that this countenance seemed to her sight the 
very genius of repose. How is it, adLed she 
of her own heart, nas she, so young, found the 
secret of all peace? For oalome's bright, 
large eye, with its dark lash, gave scarcely a 
peaceful suggestion; nor was her smile so 
mild as it was sweet and keen. But upon the 
arched brow and curling lips, that never curled 
in pride, there lay a meaninff which no one 
could interpret. Calm certainly breathed as a 
veil upon that significance ; but there is calm 
before the storm, not less than when the storm 
is oveipast. 

*' I nave another pupil for you, if you Eke. 
Herz makes no objection : I have been telling 
him about it." 

** You are both too kind. I shall be thank- 
8 



ful to get as many nupOs as I can ; because, 
you know, then I snail oe able to leave you." 

*<Are you so anxious, then, to leave us?" 
asked Salome, almost in a tender voice. 

** Ah, your house is only rather too much 
like heaven. I should never get to heaven 
if I lived there ; for I suppose one must 
fight" 

** For saying that our house is like heaven, 
I can forgive you for wishing to leave us," 
said Salome, in the same manner as before. 
She knew well enough what she was think- 
ing ; though, for once in her life, Cecilia did 
not know. 

'< There is one thing. Miss Sarona — I can- 
not consent to take any more pupils. in your 
brother's house." 

'< But you pay him, you know ; so you can- 
not mind." 

Salome expected some outburst here ; but 
there was none. So she went on. 

** But it is not at our house, however. It 
is Mrs. Emery, who wishes you to give Er- 
nestine some lessons. The moment she had 
heard your first song she came up to me and 
asked about you. She had no idea you 
taught — said you did not look like a teach- 
er: to which Herz, who was standing by, 
quite agreed. She was so delighted when 
sne hefutl you would give lessons, that she 
told her husband immediately, and tbey al- 
most settled it on the spot. They wish you 
to go to their house ; that, as Mrs. Emery 
said, they might have the pleasure of hearing 
you sing now and then. Certainly, I never 
saw Mrs. Emery so much moved." 

** She is very kind. How thankful I am 
to you and to Dr. Sarona! But you will 
imagine it is not easy to rest only tnankfiil : 
I must do something for all these things." 
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They entered the haH as Fridolin wa» 
showing forth a patient Sarona, who always 
came to the door, found them there. He said 
to Cecilia, immediately, *' You know I was to 
thank you to-morrow, which is to-day. I 
thank you very much." And he held out his 
hand. Salome, quite naturally, to all ap- 
pearance, went on up stairs, even as he 
spoke. 

" Miss Sarona has been telling me of your 
neat kindness in speaking for me to Mrs. 
Emery." 

" You spoke for yourself last night — and 
very beautifully too. You know I 4iave not 
seen you since, to ask what you think of Ber- 
nard — my Bernard." 

Cecilia nad walked into the dining-room, 
not wishing to detain him ; but Sarona fol- 
lowed her, placed himself against the door, 
and folded his arms. 
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«< Well, I don't think abqut him at all: I 
have not even examined his face. I did not 
think Mr. Bernard looked particularly like a 
poet" 

Sarona's eye shone steadfastly; a firown 
gathered to his forehead : he did not smile. 

« What did he look like, then ? " 

" A Tery graceful gentleman — a man of 
rank, I thought; and yet not at all English : 
I oould quite realize wnat you told me about 
his cross breeding." 

'<That is all one can realize, of course. 
Genius is not an incident of breeding — it is 
an ideal accident" 

*' O, yes ! I know that : I only mean I did 
not see much of Mr. Bernard. I was look- 
ing so much more at Miss De Berxi." 

** Do you know how she is going on P " 

"I saw her this morning. I think Mrs. 
Delapole will bring her to-morrow : I do not 
like her looks yet" 

"Howl — What!— What do youmeanP 
Does she look particularly ill P " 

"Really, you must luiow better than I 
about that I think her extraordinarily deli- 
cate." 

"Delicate as a blossom — light as thistle- 
down — impatient as a butterfly under a 
glass : that is alL She is not ill, beliere me." 

" I am thankful, indeed, to hear you say 
so : after that assurance I have no care left." 

" And are you, then, so careftd of herP" 

" More so than I can explain to myself. I 
seem to care for nothing else." 

« A mysterious care i I have it too : that 
is, I am very anxious to see her as well as 
she can become; and it takes too long to 
please me." 

At this moment Frid, who had been fidget- 
ing in the hall, knocked at the dining-room 
door, and informed the physician that three 
patients yet awaited him. About four o'clock 
a double knock was heard by Salome and 
Cecilia, who were sittinj^ in the drawing- 
room. Salome was writing, Cecilia working 
some muslin for Miss Sarona, having earnest- 
ly entreated that she miffht do so. 

"There now I " said Salome, — " another 
patient, and Herz is out It is some quite 
new person, or they would not come at this 
time.** 

" They are coming up stairs : it is a visitor, 
and I shall go." 

"Tou must stay: indeed, Cecilia, you 
must Herz says I am not to allow you to go 
out of the room when callers come ; that it is 
very bad for you." 

Li another instant there was a knock at 
the drawing-room door. Cecilia trembled 
within herself; for she remembered Sarona 
was out, and was very certain she knew who 
knocked. Salome, thinking it was Fridolin 
on some mysterious errand, went to the door 
and opened it Outside, stood Bernard. She 
was astonished, evidently, and as evidently 
charmed. They shook hands very warmly, 
and Bernard came into the drawing-room. 



" Miss Dudleigh, you know," said Salome. 
Bernard showed the nearest approach to a 
start he had ever shown in his life, to see 
Cecilia sitting there : he was puzzled too ; 
but he made the best of it, and took a chair 
by the fire, near Salome. After asking for 
her brother, and being told he was out but 
would soon be in, he looked beneath his eye- 
lids at Cecilia. 

"I left your charge at home," he said. 
" She was very tired though : it was a long 
pull for such a little lady. I told her aunt 
so; and we settled all about the horses — 
that is, if you are pleased." 

Salome's large eyes grew larrar. She was 
voiceless with amaze.- As for Cecilia, she in- 
finitely despised herself for getting into such 
a scrape. Her cheek burned as beneath a 
brand; but she showed not the slightest 
color. She owed much to this. She replied 
(luietly, aa though her heart were not beating 
in treble time, and thrilling her from head to 
foot, — 

^ I thought it would be too long for Miss 
De Berri to walk ; but, of course, I could not 
say so to her aunt As for the riding, on my 
pfurt, it is juite out of the question. I cannot 
afibrd to nde : I am poor. . Miss Sarona will 
tell you so." 

" I don't understand one word about it," 
said Salome. " Mr. Bernard, what have you 
been doing this morning P " 

"Miss Salome, I've been with Miss De 
Berri and her friend there upon the beach. 
I didn't go on purpose, of course ; but I 
found them there. I couldn't help it, you 
know, if I found them there. Are you angry 
with me P" 

Salome laughed heartily. Bernard spoke 
just like a wheedling little boy ; but he was 
evidently altogether at home with her. 

" Angry wi3i you P — ^Who ever is P — And 
what would you care if I were P I am very 

flad to hear you have been talking to Miss 
^e Berri — she will do you good." 
" Am I so very bad P " asked Bernard, tak- 
ing up a straggling end of cotton and making 
a cat's-cradle upon his tiny hands. 

" She would do any one good who was as 
good as goodness itself : — so refreshing, so 
exouisitely sweet-tempered, and so lovely- 

" She's well made enoujg^h. Shan't I see 
Sarona unless I wait till six P I've ordered 
my own dinner, and if I don't get back, it 
will all be spoiled. I can't * afford ' to lose 
my dinner." 

"You shall have some dinner here,if youll 
stay, Mr. Bernard. And Herz will be so 
gUuL" 

" I should like to stay ; but I must go and 
meet my man at the Rockedge road, and tell 
him to eat my dinner I I left Cock down in 
your dining-room : I hope you'll excuse me, 
out I could not leave him in the street ; 
somebod/d be giving him chloroform to sniflT, 
and so oukking away with him." 
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« You Bhould have brought him up stain. 
Oood-by, Mr. Bernard. Now, do not dis- 
appoint us.** 

He did not Sarona, who had waited for 
his knock, haying come home just in time to 
be prepared for it, rushed out into the hall. 
Then Salome and Cecilia came down, for din- 
ner was ready, and they entered the dining- 
room to find the gentlemen already there. 
Miss Dudleigh opposed Bernard ; but she had 
no better sight of his face than ever: she 
* coidd discern nothing but the daule of his 
forehead, behind the Limp, and the j^leam of 
his little hands. The latter were chiefly em- 
ployed in toying with his knife and fork $ for 
ne apparently mid no kind of appetite.^ 

" I thought you had come to oine with me, 
Rafe : I see no signs of dining about you." 

** The fact is, I am dining upon your socie- 
ty : for, in other respects, I naye dined. I 
liad what's called * limch,' by Miss De Bern's 
aunt ; but it was more solid than my dinners, 
for the most part" 

** liUnch at Miss De Bern's ! " It cannot 
be written that Sarona neyer started : he was 
too perfectly natural not to start sometimes $ 
and too neryous. 

** Yes, and I sat with her all the morning 
on the beach. What an entertaining little 
thing she is ! " 

Sarona had recovered from his start ; he 
answered, coldly, vivaciously, — 

''She is a most remarkable person alto- 
gether. So you have been in X aU the 
morning P " 

** Yes, I came to see you." 

" So it appears." 

*' I declare I did. And I was so pleased to 
see Miss De Bern again, for I had a thou- 
sand things to say to her : she put a thousand 
things into my head. And she's going to 
ride with me and Miss Dudleigh." 

** Mr. Bernard, you will excuse me ; but 
you remember what I said up stairs." This 
was the first time Cecilia had addressed him. 

" No ! I don't : besides you didn't mean 
ff. I shall appeal to Sarona. Every body 
holds by him.^ 

'' Not now, then t give me \eave to eat my 
dinner in peace. I am obliged to feed myseli, 
or I should never get on." 

Bernard, a little abashed as it appeared, 
played with his spoon, and a shy sweetness 
came upon his fi&ce ; for Sarona nad spoken 
unapproachably. 

At last, Salome rose. Miss Dudleigh fol- 
lowed her. Bernard held the door open for 
them, and then came to the table, cbrawing 
his chair in nearer Sarona's. 

" So you're angry with me ! What have I 
done P '' 

'* Dearest Rafe, nothing. I am a sour fel- 
low sometimes, but only when I am tired. I 
am quite fresh now : and O, so thankful to 
•ee you again. How have you been this long, 
bng time P " 

"Passably ill: that means, very 



deed. But, for God's sake ! who is that girl, 
tell me, who has gone up with your sister P " 

*' A ward of mine — a sort of ward, at 
least" 

" A sort of ward ! — An heiress of course I " 

" So poor as to be penniless when I brought 
her here. But one of these days she will be 
rich." 

"YouTlmakeherso?" 

" She will make herself so. She is a woman 
of genius." 

" She doesnt show it" 
" '* You have not seen her ; then you shut 
your' eyes." 

<* No ; I kept them wide open. She lodLS 
clever, but conceited." 

Sarona laughed, and passed one arm round 
Bernard's necL His manner, without beiog the 
least assumptive, was that of the superior ; yet 
their ages were almost to a year the same. He 
lauffhed, as if evidently convicted of Bernard's 
chiMlike mischievousness. 

** I never talk to you in that mood, you know, 
Rafe. You are saying just what you do not 
mean. Surely it does not make you jealous to 
find a woman who is worthy to queen it over 
us." 

** Not a bit, or I should be jealous of Miss 
De Berri. She's just like Titania — the 
sweetest little soul of a face that ever looked 
out of ringlets. She doesn't really seem to 
know what sort of world she's come to dab- 
ble in. Such a way of expressing herself, too ! 
I never heard a woman speak to the purpose 
before." 

Bernard's smile was shining over his whole 
&ce as he spoke ; every shade was melted -— 
the dreaminess (Uspersed itself in that genial 
expression ; his eyes seemed to gather lustre 
even while he smiled. Open, and frank, and 
fraternal, he had not a mystery left about him. 
But Sarona saw not how he looked : like Ce- 
cilia, in the morning, he only heard the words. 
WiUi his own proud paleness undisturbed, Ms 
perfect Hps unparted, he cast his eyes down 
upon the tablecloth. Bernard did not perceive 
his manner, or else made nothing of it : he re- 
tamed to his theme in another variation. 

** I say, Sarona, do make that ward of yours 
ride with Miss De Beni. You see, I cannot 
ride with her alone : it would be unpleasant to 
her ; and if Miss Dudleigh goes, it will be quite 
correct, as they call it," laughing. ^ You can 
make that proud woman do any thing, I know. 
She shall Have a horse of mine, and Miss De 
Berri is going to have a pony I know of; only 
I can't persuade the other : you must" 

** But, my dear Rafe, I am afraid Miss Dud- 
leigh will not like using your horse. She is, as 
you see, very proud. I will hire a horse for 
ner, if she likes to join you." 

** Then you can have my horse, and tell hei 
it's a hired one-rtiat's it" 

** I will try to persuade her first that you are 
really kind enough to wish it I strongly dis- 
approve of ruseSf unless they are abMlutely 
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Bemazd was gone ; it was ten o'cbck that 
night Sarona, who that evening haa staid at 
home, came up fix)m the hall after letting him 
out with his dog ; for he had not returned again 
up stairs. Cecdia, who had refused to tms to 
Salome, lest the gentlemen should hear ner, 
was sitdng by the fire, again woxiung. Saro- 
na came up to her quickly. 

** Don't do that work : it's not the thing for 
Tou. Tid^ it away, Loma : it is not fit for 

** Dearest Herz, I thouj;fat so myself, but she 
would do it Will you smg for us instead? " * 

" She is too tired to sin^," observed Sarona, 
but in a peculiar, eager yoiee. 

** No, 1 am not," and she went to the piano 
instantly; she sang the ** Pilgerspruoh," from 
Mendelssohn, and then arose. But Salome 
was gone. Sarona was standing with his back 
to her : he leaned against the mantel-shelf — 
one arm arched his orow. He spoke not— ^ 
stirred not. It rushed through Cecilia's brain 
to go and speak to him : she weU. knew what 
to toy. Neither was she afraid. As she ad- 
vanced, he raised his eyes, and smiled, but 
ooldhr. 

" I am afraid you thought it very strange I 
did not tell you tnat we met Mr. Bernard. It 
was quite an accident ; but still, as I wish to 
tell you every thing, I ought to have told you 
that. I hope you will forgive me." 

«« Forgive you ! I have no one to forgive 
but myself How &r are we below the angels ! 
But wb^ did you not tell me F" 

<< I did not know Mr. Bernard was coming, 
and I thought you would not bear it at alL" 

** Why should I not hear it at all P I wish 

u to tell me that** Proud were his tones } 

t, O, how gentle now ! 

« I don't quite know why ; but I felt, per- 
haps — perhaps that you would not have liked 
Mr. Bernard to see much of Miss De Bern." 

He turned upon her ; the flash of hii eye 
grew troubled ; ms gentle yoice fell lower. 

** Rather I should fear her seeing Mr. Ber- 
nard — that is the way to put it I have no 
right to put it either way, nor do I: still I 
tluink you. Once more ; do not be very vexed 
with me. Blindfold your imagination, or it will 
blindfold you." 



you 
but, 



tion. 



<< I do not intend to blindfold m^ imaffinar 
»n. I would rather myself be bhnd. You 



know, better than I do, that a pure heart leads 
the imagination in no paths but the paths of 
ligkt" *^ 

«« But then, what hearts are pun P " 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE TEMPERAMENTS. 



The next morning came Miss De Bern, at- 
tended by her aunt. The latter lady had her 
interview first, and, as it would appear, settled 
every thing about Rose to her own mind ; for, 



when Rose herself went in, Sarona asked her 
not a question about her feelings. He gave 
her one look, intense as usual, but not so pro- 
longed, and then said^ quite in a style or his 
own, not at aU professional, — 

« Your aunt wishes you to ride, I find : it will 
be very good for you, if you do not ride too for 
at a time, or too fest I must speak to Mr. 
Bernard about that : I find he is to be your 
escort," 

«*0, 1 did not know it was settled: I had 
nothing to do with it. I believe my aunt talked 
about me to Mr. Bernard : she talks about 
me to every one." 

** I hope you do not dislike the idea, then : 
am I to suppose so P " 

^ I shoula tOce to ride very much, now that 
I have so much time. It was very kind of Mr* 
Bernard to propose it ; but I do not under- 
stand why it entered his head to do so." 

^It t« inconceivable. But Bernard is a 
spoiled child: every body spoils him, and I 
oare say you will not prove an exception. He 
gets all he wishes, and more than he wants." 

'^ Dear me I I should have thought just the 
oontnury. A more dissatisfied locking person 
I never saw." 

** Dissatisfied I Well, do you think anything 
can be so unsatisfactory as repletion P But you 
do not know Bernard. All. tnat he has he de- 
serves : that is one thing. I hope you like 
him : that you cannot help it seems natural 
tome." 

*'He is a most exquisite person, and his 
kindness of disposition strikes me more than 
his genius." 

"He is too generous — generous to a weak- 
ness, brave to a fault. I myself prefer his (Es- 
position to his intellect You will find him an 
entrancing companion." 

•< O, I shall not be able to Ulk, if I ride ; 
and why I so wish to ride is because I shall 
see more of Miss Dudleigh, of whom I can 
never see enough." 

" But I hope you are not one of the *dia- 
satisfied.'" 

" According to your own suffgestion, I sup- 
pose I cannot be. But with Miss Dudleigh's 
society I could never be replete." 

**\oa have anranged with her too, then f 
Tou are all beforehand with me. Well, I 
never knew Bernard in such a pretematinral 
condition of activity : since yesterday morning 
to have achieved so much! Your aunt tella 
me she is yery glad that you met him here^ 
because she haa a great curiosity to see him, 
and your meeting nim, or his meeting yon, 
led to her introduction. All parties are thua 
contented, which is a rare coincidence." 

** My aunt kept her curiosity very cool, at 
least," returned Rose, timidly: for Sarona'a 
manner this morning was quick and high; 
« she knew Mr. Bernard as an author, years 
ago, and never expressed it until yesterdajr. I 
tmnk she would nave forgotten it again if we 
had not met him ; but she admired his man* 
ner : she thinks so much of manner." 
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'*And I fluppofie would not stand exempt 
from a ftivoritism for do-nothing gentlemen." 

« I should think Mr. Bernard any thing but 
a do-nothing." 

** I mean a gentleman who has nothing he 
is obliged to do — who does what he pleases." 

**! have no doubt my aunt takes into con- 
sideration that Mr. Beroard is a man of family 
and fortune, if you mean that ; she always does : 
in &ct there are Tery few persons who do not." 

*• And are you one ? '^ Sarona spoke with 
a sharp swiftness ; his snule just touched his 
countenance. 

** I belieye I don't core one way or the other : 
it is of no conseauenoe what I think." 

Miss Dttdleign might have said the same 
words ; but how difierently they would have 
sounded! Rose pronounced them inwardly, 
as if afraid of being heard, and as if actually 
she folt herself of no consequence. The tone 
— it could not have been the words — affected 
Sarona strangely. He fidgeted m his seat; 
looked down ; his foce softened as if a mist 
yeiled its keen expression. When again he 
spoke, it was with tnat singular suavity which 
in his behavior took the place of warmtn. 

** I do not think you know of how much 
consequence : you should not say it is of no 
consequence, if you even feel it — which you 
do, or you would not say so — you must not 
express it. Every body's opinion is of value 
somewhere ; and to hear those disparage them- 
selves whom we rank very high, is more pain- 
ful than to have to find fault ourselves." 

Rose did not answer: she was too much 
convicted of what Sarona condemned. He 
waited a moment ; but she did not raise her 
eyes. 

^'Ah, I am too impertinent in my perti- 
nence : it is not every body who may say what 
they think. I b^ your pardon : I wiU not 
horrify you agun." 

Rose look^ up now; her eves expanded, 
as the moon fills tier horns witn light : their 
dicle was all-radiant ; but though undazzling 
as that very moonHght, Sarona did not meet it. 
He glanced past Rose to the window : his 
manner almost scared away her answer: or 
would have done so, had she not determined 
to speak. 

"It is very kind of you, — it is very kind of 
any one, — to find fkult with me : I mean, to 
tell me when I should not say things that I do 
say. I have many, many fistiuts, but one is not 
ingratitude to those who are willing and able 
to cure me of them." 

Sarona mused a moment, with eyes that 
sparkled against the window-light behind her ; 
ttien his smile, all gentleness, returned, — a 
strange bitteniess mingling with its very sweet- 
ness ; as that bitter fragrance of the late clem- 
atis iHiich we call its sweet He seemed, — 
he who generally poured forth his words, — to 
be searmng every where for a reply in vain. 
He shifted luB position : he oougned shor^ ; 
and 80 long was it before he spoke, that Miss 
DeBeriixoee. 



** O, do not go : that is, not until I have 
assured you that I meant to find no fault : I 
could find none. And as to your being un- 
grateful ! you mi^ht as well talk of being ugly, 
or of being stupid! Besides, to be grateful 
implies that you have received some actual 
benefit. And I have not even made you well : 
have not even done my part Your aunt 
appears to think I am remiss in this last par- 
ticular." 

''I am very sorry she troubled you with 
her impatienoe : she is impatient. I believe 
she wishes me to look well by the time my 
father returns fVom France in the summer; 
though I am sure I do not know why sho 
should be^ for he never cares whether. I am 
well or ilL" 

«0,fie!" 

<* O, I do not mean that he is not kind to 
me : but very few fkthers do." 

" Very few do not, thank God ! My father 
gave me every thing. I loved him as well as 
my mother ; and do stilL" 

Rose glanced with a timid yet tmstfbl ex- 
pression at Sarona : she would have Hked to 
near a mat deal about his father, but could 
not ask him to teU her. He too would have 
given the world to go on talking, but felt as if 
even now he had said too much. He would 
have given the world, and more, to have heard 
her go on talking about her father, — about 
any thing: — most of all about herself. He 
was unaware that he did not even express UiLs 
desire in his behavior: he felt it too much 
even to remember it must be expressed to be 
understood, on the part of one so young to all 
impressions as Rose. She meanwhue was 
occupying herself with the recollection, that all 
the time she had staid — and which seemed 
to her so long, though it was a very short few 
minutes — she had not spoken of her health, 
and therefore ought not to intrude. She felt 
at once dazzled ajid dejected ; she knew not 
how: nor did she recover herself until she 
found herself out of his presence. 

Sarona, returning to his own room and clos- 
ing the door, sat down forlorn. His mood was 
one which happens to a full-grown man per- 
haps once in a hundred instances — to every 
woman once, who has an aroused intellect and 
a tender heart Disappointment and desire, 
despair and hope, pride and passion, were the 
elements; and, fUsed into each other as the 
fiuent glories of blue and crimson pass to pur- 
ple, they saturated the soul with a meltmcnoly 
too profound for plaint In a boyish breast 
they might have wrought contentiously ; but 
the first stru^le of a boy with suffering is the 
earnest of rejoicing youth — triumphant man- 
hood : there is no mighty sufRmng till the soul 
is matured to suffer. Here it was matured and 
more: an almost angel-purity, a power like 
seraph-ftrenffth, were ever mediant between 
th e sp irit and the outer life. 

"With a sensitiveness too keen to analyie, 
even by his own searching tests, Sarona was 
not aware that his endurance had neyer yet 
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been taxed ; for that yeiy sensttiyeness had but 
senred to intensify his perception of the remot- 
est suffering and cause of suffeiing in others : 
he had never spent it upon himselE An ex- 
perience of others, as widely extended as it was 
intricate and scrutinizing, was accompanied in 
him by an absolute inexperience of his own 
inmost nature. Over his mtellect he had con- 
summate control : strange it would have been 
if he had not known it well, for his existence 
had been purely and practically intellectual 
ever since he had begun to ** reflect" But of 
his own heart — his sprin«;s of fieuicy, his mys- 
terious spiritual needs — he took no account : 
he was perfectly feminine alike in suffering and 
in secrecy : his innocence baffled his wisdom. 
None can realize such a struggle except those 
who also have suffered in secret ; because none 
out of themselves were strong enough to trust : 
and none either but those who have been un- 
accustomed to sufier on their own account. 
Sarona, with all his experience, had suffered 
for others again and a^am — had suffered even 
with them : he had laid out his entire life for 
the lives of others. A vouth of the loftiest 
training had led him to a life all love : but love 
that was indeed untouched, as untainted either 
by expectation or reward. It had been natu- 
ral to him so to walk ; he had not said to him- 
self " I will den^ myself the joys of life ,* I 
will devote my will to the sacrifice of self; I 
will never look for home, except in heaven." 
On the contrary, he had been accustomed ever 
to enjoy mere existence : he had but fed the 
demands of his nature in Uvinff for others ; he 
had made a very heaven of nis home. But 
suffering for himself was a new suggestion — 
he could not even grasp it, though he longed 
' to wring it forth and prove iL The very effort 
to assimilate with it caused more agony than 
he could well endure: the travail deepened 
with self-consciousness until he lost all sense 
of time ; and the few minutes he was left alone 
and unoccupied were as an eternity of that void 
of self which men call HelL 

For the first time, too, when his natients 
were with him, — for he was rarely left alone, 
and this morning he was overwhelmed with 
them, — Sarona gave not hu whole attention. 
It had been his habit to identify himself with 
them one by one : his untiring sj'mpathy, his 
sustaining gentleness, were more looked and 
longed for Uian his marvellous modifications 
of remedy or palliative. Now he did not seem 
less interested, less kindly, or less willing $ but 
he inly wandered, to nothing in particular — a 
vague bourn, like that of a pilgrim in a dream, 
sml wandering and recalling himself, straying 
and recovered ; till, lo ! at the end of the morn- 
ing he found himself drowned in weariness. 
He was not used' to be tired, except at the 
proper time, that is, when he g^t to the even- 
ing of the day ; and then his fiitigue onlv served 
to shed a kmd of twilight over his nunilties, 
and to facilitate meditation : for it was in the 
evening he often wrote, or prepared notes for 
writing. ^010 the weariness that 80 oppressed 



him seemed a suspension of the power to med- 
itate : he could no more have written than he 
could have gone to sleep ; and either one or 
the other would have been to him desirable at 
that instant. He did not know in his own case, 
as he would have known in the case of an- 
other, that such spiritual exhaustion as neces- 
sarily follows spiritual aneuish as physical pros- 
tration succeeds to physical pain. He was in- 
deed so fiur ignorant and unassuming of its 
real cause as to be very anffry with nimself. 
His pride, so deep and dreaa that his ffentle- 
ness kept out of sight, awoke and lashea him : 
he knew not either that it is the last extreme 
of pride to question its own existence. For he 
murmured and upbraided inwardly his want of 
self-respect, that ne should permit himself so 
to be tormented : and on whose account? We 
write a ** Selah " here. 

Miss Dudleigh was out when Rose entered 
and left the house ; she had gone to give her 
first lesson to her second pupil. Salome called 
for her; and, when they returned tog»^er, 
they did not see Sarona — nor at all, untu the 
e\ening. At dinner time, as usual, he ap- 
peared ; but Salome directly observed his wea- 
riness : indeed, it would have been impossible 
not to observe it, for he could not shake it off 
Cecilia did not know, or was not quite sure, 
that Rose had been that morning : she could 
not inquire; — still she rather thought sa 
How deeply she was afflicted to see that shad- 
ow upon Sarona's presence she could not haye 
expressed ; but it entered into her at once ex- 
actly how to behave : she mdeed understood 
enough to know he would rage inwardly, if ke 
supposed himself conquered by his trouble suf- 
ficiently to show it, even before her. Therefore 
she began to talk, and continued talking dur- 
ing the whole dinner time, to Salome. Salome 
^'as perfectly astonished at her resources, and 
command over them; for she had not been 
used to see Miss Dudleigh take the lead : ever 
following Sarona, as she had done, in sympa- 
thy or metaphysical skirmish, but never making 
herself necessary to the conversation between 
herself and her brother. 

Sarona made a great show of eating very 
Uttle, and it lasted a yery long time. Very 
gravely, with eyes that never once looked up, 
he helped himself and his companions : — he 
had not even a half-smile for Cecilia ; though 
it was very true, what Miss Lipscumbe had 
said, that he smiled more often upon her than 
upon anyone who crossed his path. She would 
not let Salome speak to him : she gave her no 
time to put in a word, except in reply to her 
inexhaustive questions and suggestions. Had 
she known of what Salome's pure heart was full 
that evening, she would have been more cau- 
tious on her own account ; for Salome had no 
idea but one, so prevalent with her of late that 
it bade fair to settle quietly into a habit, and 
which indissolubly connected Cecilia's exist- 
ence and her brother's together, in the imagi- 
native view she took. But dinner could not 
last forever — though, like Sarona's day, iJua 
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day it had seemed to all the pardes concerned 
to IttBt so long. 

As soon as it was over, Sarona called Miss 
Dudleigh into his oonsulting^room. Salome could 
hardly preserve her coolness: she blindly fore- 
saw what would never happen : she was as as- 
sured that Sarona was about to address Cecilia 
as he had never yet addressed a woman as 
though he had informed her of such intentions. 
She marvelled that Cecilia could be so calm — 
could step forth so naturally — and concluded 
that she was totally unprepared : for what, we 
will not commit ourselves by stating. Nor even 
Sarona's indi^rent tones when he said, ** I have 
not ^ven you a sitting for a very long time, 
and 1 must inquire how you are," had the 
slightest counteraction in them — they rather 
confirmed her romantic, unworldly hopes. She 
went up stairs as they went out together, and 
together into the cabinet It was a cold night ; 
a rude eastvrind prevailed; but the cabmet 
was as warm as a conservatory for tropical 
plants. Sarona forced Miss Dudleigh, seeing 
that she shivered, into his own lam chair with 
the cushioned elbows, which he drew to the 
fire fix>m its usual position at the desk. And 
nothing had ever touched her like that stroke 
of his natural chivalry, whose inimitable grace 
no present and absorbing depression could put 
out of the question. He dia not take a chair, 
he stood; and she could not ask him to sit 
down : she could have asked him to do noth- 
ing, not even to be seated, just then. She 
expected some strange confession : so far she 
agreed with Salome ; but she little expected 
how ver^ little would make way after this 
ceremomous preparation. 

" It's very cola, Miaa Dudleigh — you are 
Tery cold.** 

*' I am a very eold creature ; I never get 
warm : — I am either cold or hot, always.** 

" That is very strange ; — I am also like 
that I never was warm ; and I suppose I 
never shall be. Those hot summer da^s I 
almost faint with heat ; yet any thing short 
of actual hot weather chills me. I only know 
one person who is always warm, except when 
he is ill — Bernard. By the way. Miss Dud- 
leigh, I have a very great favor to ask of you. 
You will oblige me oy riding with him — so 
ver)* much, you cannot think." 

" Riding with him ! ** 

" Yes, yes — with Miss De Bcrri and him. 
He has promised me a horse of his own for 
you — a horse he has lent to several of his 
lady friends.** 

" I will do any thing else ; but I cannot, 
and will not, nde a horse of Mr. Ber- 
nard*s.'* 

" Then of course I have nothing left to say. 
You refuse me.** 

" Not to ride ; only to ride his horses.** 

** Then vou will ride upon a horse of my 
provision?** exclaimed Sarona eagerly, and 
yet surprised. 

"Indeed I will.** 

"Thank you a thousand timet, Aa you 



have been so kind, may I inquire what ob- 
jection you have to riding Bemard*s horse P ** 

" And I only wonder you should ask me 
why. It is utterly absurd. Place yourself 
in my position one moment, and you will 
understand why, even to please you, I could 
not do this. If you had not proposed to get 
me a horse yourself, and haa persevered in 
wishing me to ride, I should have even re- 
quested you to procure me one.** 

" Strange girl ! I think you and I are 
bom with the same disposition. I can quite 
understand: but I dia not think any one 
could have so hit the difierence between a 
debt and an obligation. You do this for me, 
you know." 

" Yes, I understand so. On no other account 
would I accompany any body, either a friend 
of yours or of my own, either in riding or in 
any other expedition where it is necessary to 
spend money. For you see I have no money 
to spend, and if I were to spend I should be 
defrauding others.** 

" You would not defraud Bernard ; he has 
horses enough, and to spare.** 

" I should defraud him of what I could 
never repay. It would sink me to death to 
be indebted to him or to any body : — it only 
does not sink me to be indebted to you, be- 
cause I expect some day to be enabled to 
repay you.** 

"Pray do you consider me so ill-condi- 
tioned as to require payment ? ** 

" O, I do not mean m money ! And very 
likely ^ <un audacious in expecting that I 
shall ever have the powBr in my hands to re- 
ward you sufficiently for your goodness 
towards me." 

" Reward is not payment : it is ft free gift, 
however we have won it And from you I 
have already received my reward : to save 
from one hour of suffering is enough to sus- 
tain me for years : to know that one spirit 
has found shelter, if not rest, at my side.** 

"O, do not talk so! I cannot bear it; 
though I feel all: feel more than you can 
say. I only desire to resemble you in that 
you li^« for others. I only wish to imitate 
you in life, as I resemble you in disposition. 
f*or it is very true that I do resemble you. 
The first day I ever saw you my tongue was 
loosed : I could say every thing to you that 
occurred to me, because nothing occurred to 
me that was not consonant with what you 
said. I could be myself to you ; and though 
I could realize that there was that in you to 
make others fear, I never found myself afraid. 
It is all temperament** 

" Ah, these fateful temperaments ! I often 
think of what Disraeli wrote, — he who knows 
more than we all, and dares not reveal the 
half of what he knows, — that * all is Race ; 
there is no other Truth.* But a coincident 
article of my creed is this — all is Tempera- 
ment : without understanding it, there is no 
arriving at Truth.** 

"But I do not think that you really be- 
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fieve what yon assert there ; because if you 
^d you would perceive exactly the counter- 
influence of aU temperaments that are iden- 
tioaL" 

'* And do I notf Tou mean something I 
do not come at" 

** A great deal, which I have no right to 
say, and perhaps no right to think." 

'* You may say any thine you like." 

'< No, I know better. I see that I ought 
not even to haye said so much." 

" So little, you mean." 

His voice was rouji^hened, his behavior 
chiUed. His very attitude, as he flung his 
head back and folded his arms, suggested at 
once disdain and defiance. It was a curious 
instance of that alienation between a mascu- 
line and a feminine nature where the mystery 
of sex encroaches upon their similitude of 
temperament: — on nis part the masculine 
necessity to draw all and enfold within itself ; 
on hers, the feminine tendency to put forth 
all suggestions, and to lay hold on tul it dis- 
cerns, without discrimination. It was a way- 
ward act on her part to endeavor to elucidate 
this dark mood of Sarona's ; and no sooner 
' had she performed it than she saw her mis- 
take : he did not know her, or know himself, 
so well as she knew him. And he was be- 
sides not yet far ^one enough into the deeps of 
sorrow to be desirous for the sympathy which 
in that night of night the proudest stoops to 
covet He was only very melancholy just 
now ; and there is nothing creeps to pride 
like melancholy : the gray is as the shadow 
of the purple, and as sorrow closes round 
them they pass into her dark as one. 

This was just what Mies Dudleigh thought 
She knew, by that wondrous presentiment 
which appertains to those who will have to 
endure ail sorrow, — by that calm foreboding 
which spells the insurgent spirit and will not 
let it rise, — she knew that this was with Sa- 
rona but the beginning of sorrows. She 
saw that from himself lie had to fear the 
most — his sjjirit-piuity, his misht of inno- 
cence : — she interpreted even that his high- 
lived and aspiring youth had only saved him 
strength to struggle with awakened Fancy. 
And she thought she was aware besides that 
something within him roused, wrought for 
him keener suflering than the stir of pride 
and passion : — something which, if love be 
strong as death, is itself cruel as the grave. 

" I am very glad if I have not said too 
much ; that is sll I care for. One never can 
repair the error of having gone too far. Are 
we to ride together to-morrow. Miss De Berri 
and I?" 

He turned and smiled. ** I have not the 
least doubt in the world that you will have to 
be ready to-morrow. Bemara is evidently in 
a hurry ; and I thank him for being so : it 
will be the very best thing for our young 
friend. I trust m you entirely not to let her 
be overdone : I am more tlian ludf afraid 
they will run wild together." 



** O, no, there is no fear : we need have 
• none. Miss De Berri is far too anxious to get 
well, to commit the least imprudence. I 
think no one knows exactly how she suffiers." 

" I do, I presume." 

** I think neither you nor I could, because 
our temperament so diflers." 

** 1 know, or ought to know, all the better 
on that account Of what uae should I be 
unless I could absolutely define all kinds of 
miseries?" 

** To define them is not to enter into them. 
I do not suppose we can ever define what we 
have to hear ourselves ; but I suppose we 
may be of more use to others who are endur- 
ing* what we shall never have to endure, just 
because we stand aloof from it and can ana- 
lyse it It is Uke the instrumental divisions 
of an orchestra, which balance each other, and 
do so utteriy accord without assimilation*" 

'*I see that: but what then becomes of 
what we are fond of calling sympathy P " 

"Is not sympathy from syn, 'with,' and 
*pathos'P" 

" When and how did you learn GreekP" 

"I have never learned Greek. I found 
that derivation for myself in a dictionary, 
because I believe nothing leads one so astray 
as calling things by their wrong names. To 
feel with a person is not to feel for them. I 
should suppose you would be very unlikely 
to viffer for every body you incline to medi- 
cate, either body or som ; — still you must 
in a sense sufljer with them, of course, in 
order to do them ^od : — place yourself in an 
imaginative identity with them ; which does 
not deprive you of the power to help them, 
exactly because it is ideal." 

'* And to feel for people, then, is not sym- 
pathy. What is it then P ** 

*' To feel for them, it does not imply that 
you have no sympathy with them : I think 
only it traces the sympathy more out of 
sight ; because in feeling for and towards a 
person, you are more loftflv excited; you 
acknowledge something out of yourself which 
is mater than that wnich is in you. You 
perhaps worship; perhaps only love; still 
you are in a state of enthusiasm, which is 
beyond all other states except the state it 
leads to." 

** I will not listen to you any longer, for I 
am afraid you will confound and entangle me 
too with your idealism. It is worthy of a 
woman, tnough; and happy would be the 
man who could so idealize — happy, whatever 
he had to undergo, or forego. You said, a 
moment ago, that Miss De JBerri wanted to 
get well : do you think then she really and ac- 
tually suflers so much as to make her so desir- 
ous? She is very difficult to manage: she 
makes so light of her troubles ; and I do not 
see any thing except debility. She does not 
get on; that is tne worst: she is exactly 
where she was when she first came to me. 
Does she complain to you P " 

"Never. I gather 'from her expressions 
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that she u quite well ahready, when she says 
any thing about her health, having been 
asked. But of course I know better; and 
she continually adverts to, * when I am well,' 
' when I am strong,' and in that way. Mrs. 
Delapole seems very anxious she should look 
well when her father comes to fetch her." 

" They are going to take her away, then ? 
I did not know that : though it was not very 
likely we should be allowed to keep her. 
Will they take her to France ? " 

" Her father is, you know, an Attach^." 

"No, I did not know it — how should I? 
Nobody ever tells me any thing except your- 
self." 

" Rose has told me. Her father is a gen- 
tleman moving in the first circle in Paris, 
and lives in true diplomatic prestige. Her 
own mother died when she was five years old, 
and it is ^ears since her &ther married afain. 
He married a widow, a woman of rather nigh 
rank, with two sons ; and he has sons of his 
own too. Rose was placed at school in a 
convent, whose superieure was a connection 
of the stepmother's ; and because neither she 
nor Rose's father had any time to think about 
her. But Mrs. Delapole, who is Monsieur 
De Bern's own sister, was horrified at her 
being in a convent : for she is a very Prot- 
estant person ; and at last prevailed so far as 
to be allowed to take Rose to live with her a 
year or two: to teach her Protestantism, I 
suppose. The stepmother was glad not to 
have her home, for she has it all her own 
way : and also because Rose resolutely re- 
fused to engage herself to young L'Estra- 
delle, her stepmother's eldest son, without 
seeing him." 

Sarona had fixed his eyes on Miss Dud- 
leigh : they, not his lips nor half-^iithdrawn 
expression, entreated for more and more. 

" But it was just the same after she ha^ 
seen hiov: which they insisted upon her 
doing. He is considered very handsome, 
and IS a brave officer ; which of course they 
thought would insure her captivation. They 
teased her a great deal ; but her father, who 
has a kind of lingering sentiment towards 
her own mother, whom she resembles in per- 
son it appears, would not put constraint upon 
her. Tne stepmother, however, was so angry 
and disappointed, that it was out of the ques- 
tion for llose to stay in the house, especially 
as L'Estradelle had really a kind of fancy for 
her; so they sent her to Mrs. Delapole at 
Brussels, and from Brussels they went to 
London — from London, they came here ; 
because London did not at all agree with 
Rose. She had been two years in England 
before with Mrs* Delapole, and she excessive- 
ly likes England. Her own mother was Eng- 
lish ; and was married at sixteen, — a mere 
child ; and I am very certain was not happy 
until she died. She was of high English 
blood too ; a Hastings. However, the affair 
has blown over at Paris ; L'Estradelle is gone 
to Italy, and Rose's father wants her back : 
9 



perhaps to dispose of her again. Rose de- 
clares she will not live in France, but will 
return to England as soon as she is of age." 

'* I suppose she is rich by inheritance, as 
she intencM to come back." 

" She has a fair fortune : her mother's 
money — about a thousand a-year. But she 
cannot touch it yet, although they have 
touched it in order to educate her." 

" T\liy does she not stay in England with 
her aunt.?" 

" O, Mrs. Delapole has a husband at Brus- 
sels, also a diplomatic fixture. She is quite 
fashionable enough to leave him sometimes, 
but not fashionaUe enough to leave him alto- 
gether. Besides, she lu^ two daughters of 
her own there, both married." • 

" I quite see — we can do nothing. Noth- 
ing could preserve her to us except her own 
determination." 

" I do not see how that could : she is not 
independent yet." 

" Then the determmation of another. I have 
a presentiment that we shall not lose her." 

" So have L" 

" She seems to tell you every thing." 

" Not at all. However one loves, one must 
have loved a long time — have grown to an- 
other completely — to deserve that perfect 
confidence which is the highest heaven of 
love." 

" Confidence is not sympathy, I perceive." 

" No, I think it is just what temperaments 
which are counterpart maintain instead of 
sympathy. If we have confidence in a per- 
son, we do not even require to understand 
them. Faith is done away with by sight" 

" We have had enough of metaphysics for 
this time. But really, do you assert that one 
grows not up in love' in an instant? I think 
the contrar}\" 

** 1 was speaking of that love which is the 
soul of friendship. I should not speak of 
other love : I understand it not. Deeply as 
I love Miss De Berri, I could not presume 
upon the kindness she has shown me already ; 
and the more because I am certain I shall 
never lose her as a friend." 

" Then you are indeed happy. "Well, I 
ought to write, and I do not feel inclined : I 
generally enjoy my scribblings in the even- 
ing ; but if I scribble to-night, I shall only 
perpetrate nonsense. So I shall arrange foV 
to-morrow, take one look at my list, and then 
come up stairs and hear you sing : that is, if 
you are not as much too tired to sing, as I 
am too tired to write." 

" I am never too tired to sing. I have not 
to create, not even to combine, in singing ; 
as you have in writing." 

" What is singing to you, then ? " asked 
Sarona, a little restored to himself, yet still 
only half awake. 

"What it is to the wind to blow or the 
flowers to drop their scent: it is no more 
effort than to breathe." 

" That is the secret of your effects. Or 
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what it is to some people to vnsh and to have 
I suppose." 

He spoke to himself as Cecilia opened the 
door ; but she heard his last words, and be- 
gan to droop inwardly from that moment, 
("ould that of which he seemed so certain re- 
main a doubt to her ? She rated bis wisdom 
not too far above her own here, but was 
mistaken in attributing to his wisdom what 
sprang from his heart alone. 

I^ less than half an hour he was again in 
the drawing-room. Salome could not help 
watching how Cecilia looked, how he looked, 
and how they both behaved. She was sur- 
prised they were both so easy ; but not sur- 
prised that Sarona came up to the sofa on 
which she was sitting with Cecilia, and bent 
over them to discover what they were about- 
A chair was placed before them, over the 
back of which hung a long band of ribbon, 
doubled and knotted. Salome had been in- 
structing Cecilia how to hold her bridle. Sa- 
rona laughed, for he took it in at once ; and 
he gave a queer glance at Miss Dudlei^h, 
♦which she tmderstood perfectly, and which 
rather shamed her: also Salome put upon 
that glance, and upon Cecilia's shame, an in- 
terpretation of her own. 

She was twisting the impromptu reins 
round and round her hand now — for the 
initiation was evidently over, and she was 
not designing to take any obvious notice of 
the two on whom her whole thoughts were 
bent — when her brother, starting up so sud- 
denly that both the ladies started also, left 
the room again and sprang down stairs, with- 
out any aimounccment of any intentions he 
might nave on hand. Then they heard him 
shut the street door, and Salome laughed — 
^he could no longer help it ; but she was not 
the least astonished, and rather gratified, that 
Cecilia did not laugh, but looked grave and 
amazed. 

** What is the matter with Herz to-night ? 
He is gone out : did you hear him go, and do 
you know where he is going ? " 

" Of course not ; though Ihcard him go. No 
doubt it is to see a patient, the last thmg." 

" But it is not tne last thing : it is only 
half-past nine. Besides, I always know when 
he has any very immediate cases on hand : he 
tells me, that 1 may be able to send for him 
in case he is wanted. No ; it is some, errand 
extraordinary : I cannot conjecture what." 

" My dear Miss Sarona, how should I 
know ? You look as if you thought Dr. Sa- 
rona had been telling me down stairs. And 
1 assure you he has not." 

** No, I do not think so : notliing of the 
kind. I never am curious about Herz and 
his conversations with you, because he so de- 
lights to talk to you that it is a pleasure to 
me to know you are together." 

Salome would have liked to know all that 
they had both been saying ; but it did not 
tend to disabuse her of her settled impres- 
hnjn, that Cecilia made no offer to explain a 



word : — in fact Miss Dudleigh was reflecting 
how very glad she should be if she had it in 
her power to tell Salome all. Still she felt 
she could not even hint at what was yet 
thrilling in her brain: it would have been 
sacrilege and ingratitude — besides, it was 
altogether out of the question. She was not 
comfortable under her reser^'e, and sat so 
silently, and looked so subdued, that Salome 
rejoiced more and more : was more and more 
persuaded that Herz had given her something 
to feel as well as think about. 

Presently, Cecilia aroused herself; evi- 
dently with an effort : for she was indeed in 
an entanglement of sensations — she aroused 
herself to say, — 

"And you did not finish the history/of 
Fridolin after all — do tell me about him." 

" Most willingly. I told you that the g}-p- 
sy, who was a fortune-teller, came to our 
garden-gate when Herz was digging with 
all his might, and pronounced a long oration, 
of which he was the subject. He went on 
working, but he heard all she said. She told 
him he would sail all round the world, con- 
sult the stars, grow rich, meet with a lady 
with golden hair down to her feet, — that she 
would die of love for him, — that he would 
forget her and marr)' somebody else, — a 
princess with raven tresses and eyes lik^ the 
rising moon : — a parcel of rhodoraontade, 
in short, of which he took no notice, until 
she asked for a bit of silver to cross his palm 
with. He was quite a little fellow then, and 
had given all his money to mamma to keep, 
that he might buy a present for my father s 
birthday. So he gathered his best flowers, 
amongst which were some moss-rose buds 
and sprigs of myrtle and geranium, and 
handed them to the gypsy over the gate. 
She was so delighted that she crossed his 
palm without any silver, and told him, ' All 
fortunes were written in that hollow.* They 
talked a good while, and at last he fetched 
her some tea out of the house, and a slice of 
bread and butter, and gathered her a few 
cherries off a tree of his own. My dear 
mamma was rather scared to find he had been 
talking to a gypsy : I verily believe she was 
afraid of his being stolen ; and she forbade 
him to speak to ner again. Herz was as 
filial as the old Hebrew law would have it, 
and he never did speak to her again ; though 
she used to come and lean upon the garden- 
gate, and watch him by the hour j coaxing him, 
with the strangest gestures, to approach. At 
last she was no more seen, and we supposed 
the whole horde had left our country-siae. 

" It was years before they came again. 
But one moonlight night, just after Herz had 
returned from Germany, and was about nine- 
teen, we were all sitting in our drawing-room, 
with the windows open, when somebody beck- 
oned to Herz from the lawn. My mother 
was working and did not see, my father was 
reading at the lamp ; but I saw, and Herz 
saw, that the person who beckoned liim had 
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also one hand laid upon her mouth : — for it 
was a woman, — I could aee so much, even 
in the moonlight. 

" He said to mamma, ' It is a beautiful 
moonlight night, I shall go and take a stroll,' 
and jumped out of the window. I saw him 
leave the garden with that shadow of some- 
thins; ; I saw them pass down the lane behind 
the lawn, and then I saw no more. But Herz 
did not come in to supper, and we grew very 
anxious ; it was so unlike him to oe late at 
night. None of us went to bed until he re- 
turned. It was one o'clock then, and he came 
in at the window from which he had gone 
out I and behold, wrapped in his greaXcoat 
(which it appeared he had sent a servant to 
fetch before he left the garden), was a new- 
born baby : a little brown image, with most 
beautiful dark eyes. And then we heard 
that the shadow that beckoned him was the 
very gypsy to whom he had given flowers 
years before. The horde had returned that 
summer to their old quarters, and the baby 
was the child of this gypsy's only daughter 
and favorite child, who nad married a gypsy 
of the same caste. 

" The gypsy who was Herz's admirer had 
heard in the village that he was a doctor, just 
returned from foreign parts ; and as her 
daughter was very ill, she had fetched him to 
see whether he could do the sick ^rl any 
good. But the young gypsy was deaa before 
he got to the tent ; and so was the baby too 
they thought. When he found the baby, it 
did not breathe, and was not dressed : it was 
quite black too, and cold. But Herz said he 
had a sensation of its being alive, and for an 
hour or more he warmed it next him, and 
breathed into it. It certainly was not dead, 
for it revived ; and that baby was Fridolin. 
We got a very healthy wet-nurse for it in our 
village ; which, no doubt, was the reason it 
prospered : for prosper it did, and grew very 
fat. The gypsies went away again that au- 
tumn J but Herz's friend promised to come 
and fet^h the baby as soon as it was weaned. 
She came, but by that time the child knew 
Herz, and would not leave him : it clung to 
him as if it would grow there; and none 
could persuade it to be put down on the floor, 
where it liked best to sleep, nor to take any 
food, until the gypsy left it Herz promised 
to bring him up properly, and to take care of 
him, if she would let him be answerable ; and 
at last she consented : veiy hardly, for they 
are the most exclusive race. Zedcka told 
Herz she only allowed him to keep her boy, 
her child of a child, because * he had fastened 
upon the drops in your blood that are of 
ours,' — meaning, I suppose, that Herz has 
something Oriental appertaining to him : 
which I believe is true. She tied a whole 
bundle of amulets round the child's neck, and 
made Herz promise never to touch them. Of 
course he promised, and I have no doubt 
Frid wears them to this day. Herz had him 
baptized, though ; and we chose the name 



Fridolin on account of the legend of that 
nahie, which was the greatest favorite with 
Herz as a child. Besides, Herz always said 
that Frid should be his page, one day. He 
put him to school, but he made out nothing 
there, and was continually in hot water. After 
a year or so, we had him here ; and Herz 
took him entirely in hand, endeavoring to 
discover his predisposition. It is decidedly 
for chemistry ; and Herz means him to be a 
chemist one day, but at present lets him run 
about, because he is never well when shut up. 
He is forever at Jett and Saphir's : and Herz 
encourages him to go there, oecause he picks 
up a great deal in that way." 

*' Arthur Jett and Julian Saphir : by the 
way, Miss Sarona, I have never seen them 
yet." 

" And where did you hear of them ? Herz 
told you, I suppose." 

" No, my pupd, yesterday, at Mrs- Emery's." 

'* Ernestine ! What can that child luiow 
about Arthur and Julian ? " 

" Every thing — she told me their whole 
history." 

" Why, even I do not know it I know 
Herz did a great deal for them, but he never 
told any body." 

" I might have found out, I dare say, for 
the little thin^ would have told me every 
thing ; but I did not choose to take the time 
out of her lesson for talk, and I said so to 
her." 

" Was not Mrs. Emery in the room then ? " 

** She behaved hke a true-bom lady. She 
asked me whether I should not prefer to be 
alone with Ernestine, and I said, that the 
first lesson I certainly should, because I could 
not judge of her voice unless she sang quite 
composedly — for I saw she had more awe of 
her mamma than of me — but that always 
afterwards I should prefer her to be in the 
room, if she could spare the time." 

" That would charm Mrs. Emery : she will 
like you forever." 

** I only care for her to like me to teach 
Ernestine : she will do me credit — has a 
beautiful touch, and a sort of voice that I can 
make a style on." 

" There is Herz at last No, it is not : it 
was not his knock." 

** It was the postman, I think : I used to 
hear that knock when I was in bed up stairs." 

" Yes, there is Frid. Come in, Frid." * 

Frid brought a letter to Miss Dudleigh, 
and presented it as a page should. Miss 
Dudleigh stared upon Salome. 

" I never had such a thing the whole last 
year I was at Miss Staynes*. I know nobody 
who would write to me. It cannot be for 
me J it is some mistake. O ! I dare say from 
Miss De Berri — I quite forgot her. But it 
is not like a lady's writing." 

She broke the seal. 

" Mr. Bernard presents his compliments to 
Miss Dudleigh, and with her guardian's per- 
mission will have the honor of calling for her 
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to-morrow at eleren o'clock. Miss De Bern 
will accompany Mr. Bernard, h Veques- 

She tossed the envelope to Salome. Sa- 
lome read and laughed. 

" What a billet ! I am sure Mr. Bernard 
must have got a private secretary. He used 
to write the most incoherent flymg scraps of 
notes : even Herz sometimes used to puzzle 
over them." 

'* This is sufficiently incoherent, Miss Sa- 
rona, for he never says whether / am to be 
A r equestrienne : indeed, how in the world 
am I to be BO ? I have had no time to think 
about it. If I go, I must go in a cloak and 
bonnet I shall be of all the more service, 
under the circumstances, the uglier I look. 
Who in the world is my guardian P I am 
sure I don't know." 

'' Herz, of course ; that is a touch of fun : 
he can never resist fim. And, dear Cecilia, 
I will not have you disguise yourself: you 
shall have a habit and hat ; mine are at your 
service." 

" Yours, Miss Sarona ! I could not think 
' of such a thine." 

" You will nurt me very much if you do 
not. Mv only fear is lest they should not fit 
you. There is Herz. Come with me now 
and try them on. Or, I will go first and get 
them out, for they have been hidden away so 
long I oxily hope the moth is not in them ; 
thev were put away very carefuUy." 

Salome, in rather an excitement for her, 
snatched up one of the drawing-room candle- 
sticks and left the room. She hurried so 
much that she was half-way up stairs* before 
Miss Dudleigh had reached the door. There 
she met Sarona, who appeared to have 
knocked and been admittea and to have got 
up stairs all in a breath. He certainly was 
breathless now, and pale as though he had 
been absorbing the moonlight. He almost 
threw himself upon the sofa, an attitude quite 
new to Miss Dudleigh ; but when she would 
have followed Salome, he called her back. 

"Excuse me, Miss DudleigH; where is 
Loma?" 

" Gone up stairs, and on mv account. I 
am quite ashamed to tell you for what ; but 
she would take no deniaL She wishes me to 
wear her riding-dress when I go with Miss 
De Berri and Mr. Bernard." 

" Do I hear you right ? Loma ! she wishes 

iou to wear her habit! Did she say so? 
>idyou ask her?" 

" Ask her ! Of course not" 

" You need not be so proud — you do not 
know why I have reason to be so astonished. 
She absolutely asked you ? " 

" She said I must wear it" 

"She is a darling — she is an angel — 
there is no one like her, no not one ! I hope 
God will not take her to heaven Just yet: 
but she is fit for nothing else, dfod bless 
her! — dearest Would that I were like 
her!" 



Sarona had risen, started from the sofa, 
his eager voice was flung forth as though the 
heart beat fast beneath the words ; he paced 
the room, he paused ; seen by the flame of 
the single candle, his eyes burned liquid, as 
though he saw through tears. Still no tear 
fell, and Cecilia perceived that on whatever 
account he was touched so tenderly, the cause 
was out of himself. She longed to know so 
intensely that, together with her sympathy, it 
imnelled her to ask Sarona ; at least to say : ' 
" 6, dear, how I wish I understood this mys- 
tery!" 

" About Loma P you think then that there 
is more than you see P It is so : and now. 
Miss Dudleigh, I promise to tell you — you, 
the first person I ever told, except Bernard. 
But I cannot tell you now ; she is coming 
down, and I would not have her know I told 

Jrou for all the world contains. I hope you 
ove her — that you will love her as sne de- 
serves, some day. I am not fit to stand be- 
side her ; I ought not to belong to her : there 
is nothing of her in me ! I never knew what 
she was till now ; for I never so knew I was 
myself unlike her." 

Cecilia was smitten with his vehemence; 
her heart beat faster, too ; she felt as if all 
high, heroic, glorious thoughts were pressing 
into her brain as. they passed from his : even 
without understanding, she felt what he was 
feeling. And Salome came down, calm, 
sraiHng, with her brilliant eyes set ftiU upon 
them both, as she entered, oefore Miss Dud- 
Icigh's heart or his were restored to their 
constant pulse. Again did Salome perceive, 
and misinterpret, their mutual excitement: 
how should sne do otherwise, with all her ex- 
pectations called forth daily and hourly, of 
some romantic crisis P She looked as if she 
did not like to disturb them; but Sarona, 
coming quite close upon Miss Dudleigh, said 
in the lowest whisper : 

" Go with her, and do not refuse her any 
thina." 

They came down again in a quarter of an 
hour, Salome leading Cecilia, and holding the 
length of the habit behind as if she were 
supporting a train. 

"Does she not look well in it, Herz? 
Would you have known her ? " 

" Is that intended as a compliment or the 
reverse, Loma? I should have known her 
although she had pulled that hat over her 
eyes. It must not be so. Miss Dudleigh : I 
will not have *that forehead,' as Fedeme 
says, concealed ! " 

" IIow beautifully you have altered it, 
Herz ! What a milhner you would have 
been if you had not been a man ! " 

" I understand modes, I believe, though I 
am not in the fashion. Why, Loma, vftxere 
is the feather?" 

" She made me pluck it out : she was stub- 
bom on that point" 

"And pray why. Miss Dudleigh?" 

" I am not tall enough to wear a feather." 
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" 0, if that is the reason ! — Loma, do 
not let her stand in that cloth by the fire : 
she will hare a fever." 

" Dr. Sarona, you must read this note from 
Mr. Bernard : it came this eyening.'' 

Sarona read it ; then raised his brows and 
smiled, as one smiles upon an infant at its 
play. 

« If he is to be here at half-past eleven — 

no, eleven, he says — I must send to order 

» Your steed at that time : I have been down to 

Linton's to select it I think it will suit you 

very well, as far as I am a judge." 



CHAPTER XV. 



BOCKBDGB. 



The next morning came, not, as Miss 
Dudleigh had expected, masked in clouds 
and weeping; it was a genuine X spring 
morning; more beautiful than the vem^ 
fi^reen of meadows glittered the sunny sea. 
The promised hour arrived, and Bernard was 
not too late. 

" Dear ! "exclaimed Salome, who accom- 
panied Cecilia into the hall, ** there is Herz 
at the door — this time in the morning too ! " 
Her brother was not actuallv at the door,* for 
he was out in the road talking to Bernard, 
who was in his saddle, and who held the 
leading-rein of a pony upon which Miss De 
Berri sat, looking younger, smaller, and cer- 
tainly more fair than ever. 

The groom behind the group held another 
horse, the most beautiful Cedlia had ever 
seen, and evidently prepared for herself; for, 
close as Sarona stood to Bernard, and softly 
as they spoke together, she heard each word 
of Bernard's, but his alone : his accents 
thrilled with petulance. 

*' Yery ridiculous, I say. She ought to 
have written and told me so. However, she 
need not ride Trystram, I'm sure : there are 
many who would be glad to do so ; and I 
suppose we shaU have to take up with some 
jobbing brute. Remember, Sarona, I ab- 
solve myself from all responsibility." 
Sarona answered, but unheard. 
'' Very fine ! I say ehe ouffht to have made 
up her mind before. Laay Ridout rides 
Trystram, and there's not a greater coward 
than she. Jerriman," turning to the groom, 
" take Trystram back and put him up : the 
lady is afraid to mount him. Meet us on the 
Kockedge road, though; for we shall take 
that way, and perhaps shall want you." 

•* Yes, sir ; '* but the groom looked very 
cross, and stroked Trystram's neck. Scarcely 
had he left the crescent, when another horse 
with a man upon it came- cantering the other 
way. 

Bernard was evidently determined to let it 
be seen that he was out of temper^ for until 
they had ridden far along the cliff he did not 



speak ; and though he then suddenly recov- 
ered his sweetness for Miss De Bern, it was 
only for Miss De Berri. Cecilia appeared to 
suffer very little from his silence ; she kept 
her horse as far as possible from his, but not 
the less she watched him. Bernard was a 
most beautiful horseman ; it was a charm as 
sijgnal to see him in his saddle as to watch 
him dance ; he never was so happy as when 
riding, either ; which might account in some 
measure for the singular effect he produced 
— at once so graceful and so debonair. And 
immediately they had entered the smooth 
worn level road that led to Rockedge, he 
found his tongue ; and blythe his mood be- 
came, shifting like the atmosphere of that 
April morning. 

** Isn't it beautiful. Miss De Berri, along 
here ? People laugh, and wonder what I can 
find to admire — no trees and no brakes — 
no snatches of scenery to dash into one's 
sketch-book. But see that down ! so green 
here at the side, and swelling up so blue — 
look at the bloom all over it, like the colors 
in a cathedral window ; the sky meeting it 
straight, as clear as a desert ; and the sea on 
the other side ; the sunlight like quicksilver ; 
the puiple patches on the water ; the beauti* 
ful little snips with their sails in a white 
flame ; and tnen the clouds making all dibi, 
as if you were to breathe on steeL 0, look ! 
Miss De Berri, at that flight of gulls ! how 
they tumble over, dark, and then flash like 
snow and silver ! I can't think why I'm so 
fond of this road, unless it's because it seems 
interminable." 

"Yes, Mr. Bernard, and such exquisite 
changes — changes every moment; and so 
much room to watch them." 

" Yes — ah ! like feeling in a fiice. I de- 
clare I do not care for beauty, if one has it all 
at once; however perfect, I abhor the un* 
changeable. Don't imagine I like inconstan- 
cy ! Ah ! I know a lady, she's very beautifril 
too, they say, but she has only one look ; 
and that look, though it's very fitful now in 
her eyes, and now about her mouth, has no 
sort of expression in it — it means nothing. 
I used to think it meant much, but I've dis- . 
covered that she's perfectly ignorant of any« . 
meaning you may have behind your words. 
And yet sometimes, too, she fancies you in- 
tend something when you scarcely know what 
you said. Is Siat her vanity P " 

" O, Mr. Bernard, I think ignorant people 
must be vain." 

" Yes, and i^orant people leam a great 
deal too ; but it's of no use to them : they '- 
cannot make it pass — they are like low-bre^ 
people who ape the manners of the great 
But the faceB 1 like must have a look which ' ' 
prepossMses you in the first instance to look 
again. It isn't always statuesque faces that 
are monotonous either : except of course in 
marble ; for sometimes one sees a face with 
a decided outline, full of all the whims and 
vagaries of expression, and one becomes 
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perfectly infatuated in trymg to trace them 
tome." 

Miss Be Bern smiled; looked suddenly 
past Bernard at Cecilia, and then immediate- 
ly at him. But Bernard seemed annoyed, 
drooped his long eyelids, drew down his lip, 
and gathered in its smiling comers. It was 
some minutes before he smiled again and 
went on in his dreamy tones. 

** Ah ! I know one face like that ; and only 
one — Sarona's. Who would belieye, to look 
at him just for a moment, that his pale face 
and monstrous black beard absorb aU expres- 
sions ? Yet watch him for half an hour, and 
you shall see strange glimpses of such a 
brain that he might be painted in a thousand 
characters. Yet, though his eyes brighten 
and darken, haye such dreams in them when 
darkest, and such stories when theyVe wide 
awake, I think his mouth the feature that 
contains his essence: he can talk without 
opening his lips. There's one thing, though 
— I never understand half he says in that 
way!" Bernard laughed invitingly, but 
though Rose smiled, she did not laugh; 
however, she replied : 

** I think there is always more expression 
of the inward nature about the mouth than 
about the eyes. Are you fond of painting 
faces?" 

" Tm fond of all painting. I used to paint 
faces ; and who do you think taught me more 
about figures than all the masters ? — Saro- 
nn : I read anatomy with him. It's wonder- 
ful how he adapts himself: he can do any 
thing with his head and hands : we won't say 
so much for his heart I suppose he knows 
he could not use his head ana hands so much 
if he were to use his heart ; of course no one 
can." 

** Mr. Bernard, are we going to walk all 
along this road P " 

" You shall have a canter if you like : I 
thought perhaps you'd be more at ease if you 
only walked till you became used to Minnie. 
She would like a canter, though ; and, as for 
my boy I can scarcely keep nim in. I tell 
you, Miss De Berri, you ride very prettily : 
very prettily indeed." 

" But, Mr. Bernard, I don't hold my reins 
right, I am quite sure ; Miss Dudleigh holds 
hers so differently : do show me how ! " 

** It doesn't matter how you hold them : 
Miss De Berri, do you know the proverb, 
* An ounce of mother wit is worth a pound 
of clergy'?" 

Rose laughed at last " That is one of your 
own sallies, I should think, Mr. Bernard : 
Miss Dudleigh, would you like to canter ? " 

" I like whatever you like." 

It happened that the horse Cecilia rode 
had a peculiar fancy for eschewing certain 
objects — any thing white and solitary, as a 
post, a milestone, or even a countryman in a 
smock. And it also happens that very few 
horses, which are not thorough bred, are al- 
together exempt from a fancy for eschewing 



certain objects — in professional language, 
skying, Cecilia, in her school-taught igno- 
rance, knew no more of horses than of gen- 
tlemen. She was not in the least aware that 
there are foibles incident to both, and was 
wholly unprovided with any method of treat- 
ing a horse that thought proper to be seized 
with one of its own : she neither knew when 
to coax, to caress, to restrain, or to give 
rein; and exactly as they were passing a 
milestone, she was' flung backwards from her 
seat. For the moment all became as black- 
ness : terror took away her sight ; and sensa- 
tion sank down in the midst of her. Still she 
was not absolutely unconscious — she heard 
a sound Rose made — no scream : a low and 
loving cry ; she also knew that Bernard had 
thrown himself from his saddle and was 
beside her. In a moment he raised her in 
his arms; from their folding strength she 
could not flee, and as the darkness dissolved 
from her eyes, it melted into the vision of his 
face. She saw it now: there was nothing 
between it and her, except the mystery which 
was never to fall from his daylight presence 
for her life : she saw its shadows beneath the 
sunshine, its outline infant-like and strange, 
its stranger lustre, and the look, more strange 
than all, that pained with pathos. In an 
instant, at the sisht of trouble, his mood 
became beneficently simple: those inward 
snares, woven round the soul he captured, 
were scattered by his kindness ; he took her 
to the bank and placed her on the grass, but 
spoke not till her own words had made way. 

''You see I ought not to have come out with 
you, Mr. Bernard : I did not imagine that it 
could happen, for I was not the least nervous. 
I will not fall again, though." 

*' Certainly not, for an excellent reason : you 
shan't mount him again. No airs ! Fm stub- 
bom when I choose, and now, when I intend 
to put your saddle on my horse, and you upon 
him. I can manage any thing in the shape 
of a horse, and 111 teach you how to punish 
one. Just lean against that stone, which was 
the demon of your misadventure, and don't be 
frightened — for you are, whatever you pre- 
tend." 

*' 0, pray, Mr. Bernard, excuse me, and let 
us go on as we were : I promise not to fall." 

*' You'll be off in ten minutes. It vras my 
fault " — with his sweet smile — " and you must 
let me repair it now. Ah ! you had better not 
make me angry again." 

** I am sure I did not know I had made you 
angry." 

" Yes, you do know — or, if you don't, you 
don't Look at that pretty child holding my 
horse ! bravely, Miss De lieni : he'll be as 
gentle as a lamb with such a gentle lady. See, 
Miss Dudleigh ! there's your palfrey gone slink- 
ing to the wall : he's as much ashamed as I 
am." 

Bemard then proceeded to achieve in five 
minutes a performance which would have taken 
many a master-groom at least ten ; he changed 
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the saddles of the horses with a rapiditv and 
neatnesfl of manipulation worthy of a musician : 
as was also the lif^ht enchanted hufrh with 
which he led his favorite to Cecilia's side. 
Having mounted her, he remounted too ; and 
his first eustion was to still the ladies* steeds, 
which obeyed his very whisper ; while he took 
the misdemeaning quadruped to the milestone, 
and made him pass and repass it at least twen- 
ty times. 

** Now, I think, he's seasoned, and we may 
go. You shall have a real canter now." 

Fast the long downs, along the resounding 
level, still by the downs that swelled and sank, 
still with the sea at hand, its immeasurable 
beauty for a barrier; still through the soft, 
swift rush of the thwarted wind, blown between 
the ocean and the waste of grass : blown over 
the salt sweetness, over the mossy green ! So 
fttst they went, that they were fitr and £sur along 
the road before Bernard drew them in, looking 
round at both their faces with a glittering ex- 
ultation. 

"Come, Miss De Bern, where are your 
roees P Why, you're not tired ! O, don't be 
tired, please, or Sarona will be ' savage* as he 
aaya.* 

For Rose had no color ; her face only wore 
a ^t more vivid softness, as when one sees a 
wmte flower in the sun. She seemed refreshed, 
but not exhilarated. 

'^ I am not tired, really — at least, I am not 
80 tired as I should have been at home. I am 
8o very much obliged to you for bringing me 
this wav, for I wanted to see Rocked^." 

" Dia you really ? How very kind of you ! 
There's nothing to see now ; you must come 
in the summer. They say they can't make 
flowers grow by the sea ; but I can : my gar- 
dener is 60 proud of my patch there. We will 
ride round the garden, if you like, to-day : I 
won't ask you into the house, because I've got 
ou both alone, and you know how people talk ; 
lut if you are pleased to like it, I'll ask Mrs. 
Dekpole to bring you. Your guardi'an has 
been there a hundred times." This was said 
with a look that hughed, at Cecilia. - 

'* I cannot imagine, Mr. Bernard, why you 
call Dr. Sarona my guardian." 

" Because he told me you were his ward." 

" Just listen, then ; for you ought to know 
him. I was a governess in a school at X, and 
I had been there a long time. Dr. Sarona called 
to see a little girl who was ill, and I was sent 
for to speak to him by chance. He thought I 
looked ill, as I was then, and said he would 
prescribe for me. His prescription was to send 
ni« sister — his own sister — to take me to his 
house. I have been there ever since." 

She spoke rapidly, passionately. No poet 
could help feeling there was passion in those 
tones : but many poets are unaware that to 
some natures all feeling is passion — and grat- 
itude the greatest. 

" I suppose you are very fond of him," said 
Bernard, most sweetly smiling and bending 
over his horse's neck. 
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** I revere him, Mr. Bernard : though that 
is scarcely a word to express mv feeling." 

" Ah ! there's something in him to revere — 
he's rather too good for me, but I love him all 
the better for it. There's Jerriman ! Won't 
he be astonished to see me on your horse, and 
you on mine ? I wonder whether he'll have 
breeding enough to keep his face. Yes, grave 
as an owL You see, Jerriman, I wanted you, 
after all And, now, ride on and get the lodge 
gates open. You shall ride back along the 
downs, Miss De Berri. I hate riding-schools : 
I hate schools of every kind — don't you, Miss 
Dudleigh?" 

"Indeed, I have reason to do so, but no 
right : I ought to be in one now." 

** Nonsense I You're not half stupid enough, 
nor vulgar enough, nor humble enough. See ! 
that's my house, where I live all alone. Miss 
De Berri." 

" But I cannot see a house — I only see a 
double gate and trees. What beautiful trees, 
Mr. Bernard! how many there are in leaf!" 

"I've so many evergreens. We trans- 
planted them — at least I didn't — it was 
when I was a little boy. That's my nurse at 
the gate — she's the only lady who ever con- 
descends to notice me." 

Cecilia could not help smiling ; she remem- 
bered Sarona's story. 

The parriage road, so wide and smooth, 
went between a shadow of shrubs where an 
undergrowth of evergreens clothed the taper- 
ing stems of the yet unfolded trees above 
them, which in summer wove deep coolness 
between their interlacing boughs. And with- 
out a break, though here and there rose 
twisted seats or an arch of trellis ready nailed 
with creepers, it wound before the house, and 
formed a terrace-walk beyond the lawn im- 
mediately above the sea. This side aspired 
the H^hthouse, which rose like some pillar of 
archaic temple from a swell of grass : at the 
basis of its gfranite-glittering shiit was planted 
a bed of crocuses, encircling it as with a 
wreath of flame. The horse which Bernard 
rode, of course objected to pass the light- 
house, would have run back, would have 
pawed the lawn, would have galloped over 
the cliff in preference ; only he was not per- 
mitted to do so : on the contrary, he wars 
drawn in very tight, very determinately 
turned, made to walk straight up to the light- 
house and smell the crocuses, and then 
brought back again — his rider laughing at 
his discomfiture. They passed along the 
frontage ; they passed the wide windows of 
the summer drawing-room, so seldom eur 
tered ; the broad glass-door, through whose 
arch one caught a marble-lightning from the 
statues in the hall ; the oriel of the dining- 
room, where Bernard never dined ; and then 
came upon the window of the room where 
Bernard lived, and had written in his boy- 
hood. Perhaps Rose saw the pictures, or 
their frames, afar ; perhaps the ghostly beauty 
of the bust — at all events, she looked so 
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wistfully at the window, and drew her pony 
so far from Bernard, that be saw she wanted 
something. 

"What is it, Miss De Herri P there's 
nothing pretty there — it's only my little 
room." 

** But all your pictures are there : your 
beautiful sea-pictures. O ! bow I should like 
to see them ! ^ 

** And so you shall — certainly, if you like j 
but I'm afraid theyVe not worth seeing, for I 
painted them when I was quite a youngster, 
and I only kept them because I was so happy 
when I painted them : so unhappr, and yet 
so happy. If you and Miss Duoleigh will 
rest here a moment, I'll tie this monkey up 
to that tree and fetch them out." 

** What is he gone to do ? " exclaimed Rose, 
AS Bernard raised the sash of the window 
from without, and vaulted up the single step 
into his study. 

^ He is gone for the paintings : he is tak- 
ing them down : he is standing upon a chair 
to reach them. Just look at uat arch, Miss 
De Bern, and the color of the walls." 

** And that bust under the ardiway : it is a 
bust of Shelley I am sure. I thought there 
was no bust of Shelley : Mr. Bernard must 
have sculptured it himself. What a wonder- 
ful creature he is ! " 

There was no time for other words to pass, 
for Bernard brought a picture in each hand 
as he came out again, and handed them both 
to Hose. It is mipossible to say how these 
girls felt ; the one a paintress, the other an 
art-enthusiast : they were alike* controlled, 
amazed. And, long before they were satisfied 
with looking, Bernard returned again laden 
anew, and ready to take the others back. 
Rose said — and she could not have paid a 
compliment more complete — " Do not bring 
any more, Mr. Bernard ; I cannot bear to see 
them and have them snatched away. O ! 
how I should like to have them a whole 
day!" 

** You shall do so anj day you like, I'm 
sure. I can't brine Lerici^ for it's up over the 
arch. I'm so proud that you like my pictures : 
nobody likes them except Sarona, and he 
only likes them because he likes me. Now 
I'm going to take you to anoUier re^on." 

Then Bernard unknotted his bndle, and 
led his horse beside the ladies. They turned 
the angle of the building ; more lawn spread 
here, inlaid with flower-beds, belted, like the 
lawn I before the terrace, with evergreens : 
chiefly the araucarias, with their inimitable 
gloom and grace. Here, too, beean the con- 
servatory, which extended behind the farther 
drawing-room, and also opened into that 
library which Sarona lauded. But before you 
approached the g^lass-domed flower palace, 
were many doors in arches ; and here again 
they stayed. 

** Do you like Champagne, Miss De Bern P " 

"Very much, indeed; but, pray, do not 
trouble yourself to get any." 



" Does it ^et into your head ? — Because^ 
if you turn ^ddy, you'll tumble off." 

" No, it IS the only wine that does not i 
but I'm ashamed, Mr. Bernard : what would 
my aunt think of me P " 

" Shell tlunk nothing, as we shall not tell 
her." 

He ran down a long stone passage, also 
arched. " How could you let him go, Misa 
DeBerriP" 

** Because I know he likes it. He is so 
pleased, I would do any thing to please hiBi* 
and could refuse him nothing." 

Cecilia thought directly of Sarona; and 
though Rose had spoken innooenUy as a 
child, and guiltless or any meaning, her heart 
turned col£ She could not even snsile ^^mh 
she saw Bernard come back, although Rose 
laughed, as if he had been her brother. He 
held a bottle in one hand, and two tall glasses 
in the other ; in another instant the cork was 
drawn, and, smiling gleefully, he fiUed the 
glasses to the brim. Rose took the glass be 
offered her and drank the wine. Cecilia re- 
fused, saying she could not 4rink wine at alL 
This was an excuse, of course ; but it did not 
serve, for Bernard, rushing down the passage 
and again returning before it was possible to 
remonstrate, brought in his hand % silver 
cup, with snowdrops raised upon its bumiflhed 
surface. 

"That's the first mug I ever drank out of. 
Miss Dudleigh, and I was so fond of it, that 
I always took it to bed with me. I brought 
it, because I think milk tastes best out of 
silver." 

Cecilia drank the milk, but perfeotlv iuiooi>- 
scious how it tasted : as she retumecl it, her 
eve was caught by a ^mall oval plate, beneath 
the handle, which bore, in old Lnglii^ letters* 
the motto, *' Little Rafe." 

"Now, we will go whenever you please. 
You see, I have not much garden, as I said ; 
but there are plenty of cunning little places 
among" the trees. Li summer, you must come 
again : I love the summer." 

** So do I, Mr. Bernard : but I don't long 
for it now, because I am afi»id I shall go away 
then." 

Cecilia was perfectly lost at the idea of any 
one expressing such a fear to Bernard. She 
knew not that Rose, as she herself of Sarona, 
of Bernard had no fear. 

"Let us ride past the li^thouse," said 
Rose, — "I want to see it agam." 

"What, my Pharos P Certainly we will? 
but you do not admire it P " 

" I think it very beautiful Is it not lovely 
by moonlight P " 

" It looks well, then ; the red light passes 
into the silver, like carbuncle — it's the color 
of a carbuncle." 

" How good of you to build it, Mr. Bernard ! " 

"Good! — Pray, wouldn't jfou have dcme 
it P — Why, I couldn't have slept in my bed. 
— Ah ! there's a reef just beyond our bay, 
called the Mermaid Rocks, and I can tell you 
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Fve been there in my boat when the tide was 
out, and it's like a very horrible woman's face : 
it leers through the seaweed, and the seaweed 
hai^ oTer it like hair parted m the middle. 
And, by moonlight, Tve seen it grin, and snig- 
ger, and make horrible new fiices, till my flesh 
orept, and I had to paddle back again, not 
danng to splash the water with my oar. 
When I was a little bov, I didnt know how 
dangerous it was ; but, often m the n^ht when 
it was rough and I couldn't sleep, I used to 
fiinoy I heard screams against the wind, and 
sobs, and shrieks : and now, I believe, it was 
the drowning creatures, or the echoes which 
had nassed mto those rocks ! " 

^0, Mr. Bernard! — how frightened you 
must have been, poor little feUow! — You 
ought not to have slept alone." 

** I did not sleep ak>ne." 

Here his eyelids fell, and his lip quivered, 
even like his voice; for in those tones, tears 
seemed to mingle. 

'* O, no, I never slept alone when I was a 
Mttle fellow I And I'm afraid I was very self- 
ish, for I was so warm and oomfortaUe, I never 
thought of the wretches tossing on the sea. 
It was not till I grew up and had been alone, 
that I set up the rushlight ; and I mean to 
leave it a clause in my will that it's always to 
be kept sa" 

Rose could not answer, Cecilia did not, and 
Bernard now fell silent : perhaps he was think- 
ing of the heart on which his baby-heart had 
been cradled. Quietly, they returned beneath 
the trees, and through the lodge to the queen's 
highway. 

From the highway, Bernard led them to the 
downs. No accident chanced all the way : it 
was, as he had said, like riding over velvet 
The delectable sensation superwded all talk : 
except that he took care to prevent the ladies' 
horses from going too fest, as they would like 
to have done. They did not take the directest 
way to X, but cantered higher and higher, till 
having almost lost their breath in the torrent 
of frew free air, that gathered strengdi as they 
ascended, Bernard bade them both UK)k round. 
They saw all X beneath them, vivid as a city 
in a wilderness, stretching so far beyond them, 
that its outskirts were lost in the gray of dis- 
tance ; they saw the centring domes, and the 
tower of the oldest church, as cleariy as the 
birds of the air could have caught them, pon- 
dering on the wing. And the sea beyond, like 
a blue mist now; and here the spreading 
green, where solitude talked to silence. £ 
was a most glorious view ; and in nothing so 
glorious as its vastness, except its lucid calm. 
The sunlight sheeted every thing, for the last 
cloud had floated off the sky ; but every now 
and then a lark's shadow, or the shadow of a 
truant sea-gull, flashed across the down. 

*' I cannot show you Cliff Dene, for it lies 
in such a hollow; but another day we'll go 
there. It's rather gloomy, but a fine M 
rambling place. Would you believe you are 
two mites now from the sea ? " 
10 



" Quite, Mr. Bernard : I could even fancy 
it more. Do not let us go farther from it, 
though." 

** You shall not : you are going home. Ex- 
cuse me, Miss Dudleigh, but your habit is too 
long: those yards upon yards of broadcloth 
are quite unnecessary, and only in the way." 

M But I cannot have it altered, because it is 
not my own. It is Miss Sarona's habit ; and 
she lent it me that I might not have to buy one." 

'<Miss Sarona's! — Ah! she's taller than 
you. Well, it does not signify, except that if 
you did tumble sideways, it would get entan- 
gled in your feet: but then, you're not to 
tumble again, you know. Miss ^rona's habit t 
m tell you. Miss De Berri, Miss Dudleigh 
must be a very great &vorite with Miss Salome, 
if die lent her uiat to wear." 

" Of course she is, Mr. Bernard." 

" Do you like her, Miss Dudleigh ? " 

"Like her!— What a question! — She is 
perfect" 

" You know all about her, don't you ? " — 
drawing close up, and speaking below his vmce. 

** Not yet ; but I am to know : Dr. Sarona 
has promised to tell me." 

Bernard smiled stealthily, then grew grave 
and sighed. 

<' And, I can promise you, it's a sad story." 

« What is that white building, Mr. Bernard P " 
asked Rose, as they passed a noble portal, with 
courtyard and colonnade, isolated upon one of 
the slopes, below the line they took, but fer 
above tne city. 

••That's only our hospital How well the 
railway looks from this point ! like an old 
Roman road, and I'm sure quite as picturesque." 

•• But what a beautiful place for a hospital ! 
I suppose it was built so away from X tnat it 
might be quiet It is as still as the * Palace 
of Calm Delights.'" 

•• The palace of calm delights, indeed ! I 
dare say they think so inside. However, 
nobody can get to heaven without being sick, 
I suppose. It's high and dry enough. I 
always call it Sarona's club. There are few 
days he doesn't lounge in there." 

They entered X from the upper end, com- 
ing downwards to the sea. Just before they 
entered the crescent, Bernard said to Ce- 
cilia, — 

•' I shall drop you here, and take on Miss 
De Berri. And mind you remember to give 
my love to Sarona, and tell him he's a muff. 
I would tell him myself, but he'll be gone 
out by this time. Don't forget" 

•* dertainly not : but I do not think it is 
feir. I am Uie greater muff of the two, as I 
shall take care to let him know." 

" Then, to-morrow, at the same time— at 
the same time, Miss De Bern ! " 

Rose was gazing up at the birdcage which 
hung in the bow-window; for they had 
stopped at Sarona's door. 

" Yes, Mr. Bernard, if it suits Miss Dud- 
leigh." 

Fortunately it di4, for Cecilia gave her 
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lessons at three o'clock all the days she was 
yet engaged. The ^oom came up now, 
riding hard, for he had johied in far behind. 
Bernard sprang out of his seat. 

" Change those saddles directly, Jerry. 
Now, Miss Dudleigh." 

She had to accept his aid again, and was 
safely landed. She went up to Rose, kissed 
her glove, stroked the pony*s neck, and then 
went straight to the step. 

Bernard held out his hand, uneloved ; she 
was obliged to take it He held hers while 
he said, ^ You had better not tell Sarona you 
tumbled, because he will be alarmed : he's a 
nervous fellow, and he'd think how very 
careless I'd been, and perhaps be vexed with 
himself." 

" On the contrary," said Cecilia, " I shall 
tell him every thing: and, above all, how 
very kind you were j and what you did." 

"Just as you please — I don't care. I 
told you for the best — and I tell you again 
— you had better not — It doesn't matter to 
me< of course ; " — and he turned abruptly, 
with his least genial air, saying to Miss De 
Bern, to whose side he strolled, — ''I am 
glad she's gone: she's so nonsensical and 
proud, there s no doing any thing to please 
her." 

'* You don't understand her, Mr. Bernard : 
she is not nonsensical, though she is proud. 
And you ought to remember what it must be 
to a proud person to be indebted — " 

" Even for a horse, Miss De Bern ! " 

" Even for a horse, Mr. Bernard ; and to a 
stranger, whom, however she admires and 
appreciates, she has no claim upon." 

" So Fm a stranger I — so I am — I quite 
forgot that But we are all strangers to 
one another, if it comes to that: but you 
wouldn't mind — you don't mind riding my 
Minnie." 

<<But I am not so proud as Miss Dud- 
leigh." 

" Yes, you are, every bit as proud. But I 
understand your pride, and I don't under- 
stand hers. It's very unkind of people not 
to let one do any tmng for them. And I'm 
sure she and Sarona wiQ suit, for he has the 
pride of the devil." 

Rose opened her eyes upon Bernard, but 
did not speak. He was leaning upon her 
pommel, and combing Minnie's mane through 
and through with his fingers. He could not 
have been more physically at ease if he had 
been alone. 

Miss Dudleigh had long since vanished 
into the hall ; and Fridolin stood waiting, in 
obvious satisfaction, to watch the manceuvres 
of the groom. 

"All right now, sir." 

" And time, too. What's to be done with 
that brute?" . 

" I can lead it down to Linton's, sir, as the 
man isn't in the way." 

But Frid darted down the steps. 

" Master said, / might take it back, sir." 



" Very well, Pacolet, begone ! and I wish 
you joy of your bargain." 

That very morning between twelve o'clock 
and one, a gentlemao, with a youth at his 
elbow, staid on foot at Mrs. Dekpole's door. 
She was in the drawing-room, domg as much 
as usual, for she never did any thing in par- 
ticular; and she expected no callers yet, even 
of the few who socialized with her during 
her X migration. The low treble kno(£ 
aroused her, and Tina too, who had been 
lying in the window upon a mat as white 
as herself. Tina barked and cried, and 
Mrs. Delapole ordered her to be quiet ; for 
she felt certain it was somebody, and not 
an anybody, announced by that knock. So 
she was not surprised when her man entered, 
and handed her, on a salver, Fedeme's card 
— the Earl Fedeme, with Lord Mossmoor in 
pencil scribbled underneath. She was far 
too ^ratified to acknowledge, even to herself, 
and had seen far too much society to exhibit, 
either her satisfaction or her wonder. They 
came in, Fedeme of course first, and head 
foremost too — yet, for all his peculiar man* 
ner, his tossed ofi" hat, his clothes just thrown 
on, there was that in his entree, that in his 
hands, transparent as porcelain, which an- 
nounced more clearly than words could do, a 
nobleman of the first order. Mrs. Delapole 
felt it : she even felt she had never met with 
so decided an aristocrair before ; and she was 
more chturmed than bSfore she so realized. 
Nor the less so because she could tell in an 
instant that he had not come on business, 
but for the pleasure of coming. She bowed 
him to a seat, and sank upon the sofa, wlule 
Moss disposed of his person in' a chaise 
longue at the window, and took up his eye- 
glass to examine Tina. Fedeme did not m- 
troduce him yet, but began, — 

" I ought to give an account of myself for 
taking the liberty to call upon a lady without 
an introduction. But I consider, madam, 
that I have met you by courtesy, in the per- 
son of your charmine niece. I dare say she 
said we saw each otner at the house of our 
mutual friend. Dr. Sarona P " 

" Rose told me she had that honor. I was 
unable to be out that night, on account of our 
physician's decree." 

"And as I am quite at home in X, I 
thought I would inquire whether I could be 
of any service to you during your temporai'v 
abode, and in Mr. Delapole's absence. I 
hope he is well, and that we "%hall see him 
over here before long." 

" Your lordsliip does him honor. He was 
well when I heard, and in full employ." 

" I thought, perhaps, if your little niece 
rode, she might like Mossmoor for a com- 
panion. Girls and boys ai-e generally very 
gay together." 

As Federne said the name of his son, he 
glanced especially at Moss, who, without 
rising, made Mrs. Delapole an elegant bow. 
Thus was an introduction effected, with an 
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ease, of which Federne bebg master, he 
had bestowed the succeasM imitation upon 
Moss. There was nothing of the overgrown 
boy or imdergrown man m Moss : if he was 
not mature, he was at least a perfect youth : 
the hot-house bloom ky fresh upon his 
nature yet. 

"And shall we not see Miss De Berri? 
We shall be very disappointed if we do not. 
Moss and I." 

**I am expecting her in every moment, 
now. She has been riding with Mr. Bernard, 
who has kindly undertaken to escort her: 
she has never learned how to ride, and he 
took a fancy to teach her. I am equally in- 
debted to vour Lordship, and to you, Lord 
Mossmoor,^' bowing, " and I am certain Rose 
would have been very happy, as I should 
have been to allow her, but for this arrange- 
ment." 

'* 0, Moss must be content to be allowed 
to join them now and then. I know Ber- 
nard will consent. Our poet had a great 
deal to say to your little niece — he likes her 
well." 

*^Rose has a naturalness and unsophitti- 



cation about her at present, that pi 
literary men. And a taste for art : sue will 
paint by and by." 

"•From her observations, madam, to Mr. 
Bernard, in my hearing, she paints already. 
It is very extraordinary to see one so young 
so giftea : she is quite a child, no doubt." 

" She is nineteen." 

"Ah, well, that is a mere child. No 
woman can be a woman in every respect 
under five and twenty. And hear me, Moss, 
no man a man under five and thirty." 

Moss bowed to his parent, as if to say, 
" I don't care whether I be a man or not m 
any body's esteem, while I am actually one." 
But he did not say so. 

The lady and the earl had no time to talk 
over Rose, for just as Fedeme was beginning 
to revert to her, Mobs started up and placed 
his glass at his eye at the window. 

"Moss, Moss ! what's the matter, laddie ? " 
Now, Moss's mamma had been a Scottish peer- 
ess : and Fedeme had been veiv foud of ner. 

" Miss De Bern, &ther, and Mr. Bernard." 

"Run down and assist them, boy — with 
your permission, madam." 

" But no, papa, Mr. Bernard has lifted her 
off: and they are both coming in." 

The footman threw open the drawine^room 
door. They heard Rate's voice half lost in 
laughter, for in his most hilarious mood he as- 
cended and entered. 

" Ah, Fedeme, well met ! You here, Lord 
Moss? Come in, Miss De Berri; here are 
only fiiends." For Rose, on hearing a talk 
within, had remained without the door. 

" Come in, my love, and speak to Lord Fe- 
deme." 

Rose hated the sounds of her aunt's voice, 
and, at that moment, Fedeme also ; biit Ber- 
nard smiled at her coaxingly, and his expres- 



sion was like the endearing entreaty of a broth- 
er. She had been quite correct when she told 
Cedlia she could refuse him nothing. She 
came in> not blushing, yet with a lovely flush 
upon her face, that made her for the most or- 
dinary observer beautiful. The air which had 
sent the bright blood to her delicate face had 
also gathered it to her lipe ; they curled like 
the petals of the carnation, with scarcely less 
brilhant red. Sarona would have shuddered 
to behold her; for he would have prophesied 
that excitement sped, and the after languors 
of its reaction. But Sarona, for his own com- 
fort, was not there. Moss stood in the window 
gazing, forgetting to drop his eye-glass, foi^tr 
ting to advance ; but Bernard,' who had been 
himself a boy, was so edified by that spectacle 
that he laughed aloud. Fedeme had shaken 
hands with Kose ; and, as he turned to look 
for Moss, she managed to reach a chair. With 
her native grace, she remembered she was not 
alone, and said, looking all the while at Ber- 
nard, half disconsolately, — 

" I really am ashamed to be so helpless, but 
the air has made me giddy ; and I was so daa- 
zled with the light, that I can only just see." 

" A pretty story to tell Mrs. Delapole," said 
Beroara, who had taken the end of the sofa 
next to Rose. " She'll think I've been giving 
you champagne, or something of the sort," 
with a wink of sweet malice at the maternal 
protectress. 

" O, no, Mr. Bernard ! I can trust you, or I 
should not have trusted you with Rose." 

" Take off that hat. Miss De Berri ; you'll 
make your head in a flame, and then your hair 
wiU fall ofL" 

Rose looked askance with an air of depre- 
cation ; but Mrs. Delapole, seeing her hesita- 
tion, untied the strings. 

" That will do ,* don't take it off, aunty : — 
my hair is not tidy." 

Bernard gave her a look of affectionate pride 
— he could take in her modesty to the utter* 
most. Mrs. Delapole saw the look ,* but she 
was one of those persons who, however ration- 
al, have not learned to distinguish between 
things that differ. Fedeme had been making 
a screen for Moss ; because Moss had, when 
detected by his progenitor in his amassing stare, 
blushed so awfully that that nobleman was 
ashamed of him. Poor Moss ! he became not 
moderately pale for the whole long minute in 
which had passed the little difference above 
alluded to. Then he advanced to Rose, look- 
ing so handsome that Fedeme nearly chuckled 
over him, and made a bow fit for a ballroom. 
Rose gave him her hand quite simply, and, 
seeing Moss vibrate towards the window, went 
thither after him : for she thought of him as a 
boy, and imagined that as a boy he might be 
hankering after a peep at her pony. £i soon 
as they had retired there, Fedeme placed him- 
self before Bernard, and said, meantime glan- 
cing upon Mrs. Delapole, as if to include her 
in ms observation, — 

^ Bernard, I hope, as I have given you a 
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character, youll give me one, to diiB kdy. I 
am very anxious to show heir what hospitality 
is in my power ; and, if you will second m«, I 
hope I shall persuade her to dine with me one 
of these days." 

*' There is no oeoasion for any seconding on 
the part of Mr. Bernard. It will give me great 
pleasure under any circumstances." 

We do not know whether the espoused 
iaintship of the absent Delapole was m any 
danger of becoming unenshrined at this mo- 
ment ; but we do Know that the god of this 
woiid is an iconoclast in Curad's temple. 

*< Indeed ! I am very glaa to hear it. I owe 
a great deal to your utue niece. And as ibr 
Moss, he will be six inches taller when I tell 
him you make no objection. We will be as 
quiet as you please, and you diali chooie your 
own day. Bernard will tell you I never stand 
on ceremony." . 

«' I shouldn't thmk Mrs. Deli^le would be 
very likely to think you do, when you tdi her 
to fix a day." 

Bernard's smile at this moment was as sar- 
castic as though all sweetness widiered beneath 
his lips : it had assumed that expression first 
when Fedeme had spoken of Moss's pleasure. 
And now the expression Roomed down mto a 
melancholy almost saturmne. Solomon might 
have so appeared when his fingers moved the 
pen. to ** Vanity of vanities : afl is vanity. " 

** Mrs. Delapole knows why I ask her : at 
least I beg her to know it is because I have 
no lady in the house ; and ladiea always un- 
derstand each other's liabilities better than any 
gentleman may presume to do." 

'* I ouite undentand your lordship. But any 
day will suit me ; and I must request you to 
make your own arrangements." 

<' The day after to-morrow, then P I shall 
only ask to meet you our Mend Sarona, with 
his sister — not because he is our physician, 
but because he is the most entertaining person 
in society you may have ever happened to 
meet." • 

**tt you can make him come, Fedeme s it 
will be the first time, to my certun knowl- 
edges." 

** I intend to succeed by cunliiiig, not by 
force." 

** But is Dr. Sarona so secluded in his 
habits P " 

''Secluded, my dear madam P Open to 
all the world are the doors of hia heart If 
that man had forty-eight hours to his d»f, 
he would never have time to make night. 
He is the first man of his day, anyhow ; and 
such is his charity, that every body becomes 
his Mend who suffers. Look at that poor 
thing— > that interesting creature he picked 
up out of the streets, as one may say — that 
smger he has taken into his house. Who 
else would have done it P And although it 
happens that she has turned out well, yet it 
might have been very different." 

Here Bernard raised himself from the sofa 
end, and strolled after Rose and Moss to the \ 



window. The first thing he did was to make 
Rose sit down in the chair Moss had taken 
when he first came in. 

*' Yes, it was a strange thing to do. Lord 
Fedeme : I suppose ^ss Dudleigh is very 
respectable, one has all the manner of a 
lady." 

** Out of precedent, of course, or it wouldn't 
be like Sarona. He is so good, though, — so 
very good : a most religious man, too : quite 
the man to depend upon when death stares 
one in the Ihce. Ana honorable : — I could 
tell you many things. And for blood, — as 
well descended as our friend young Bernard 
there, or as your lovely niece. Now, madam, 
shall we wdcome you the day after to-mor- 
rowP We nnist ^ off, Moss and I, or Mist 
De Beni will be tired out and out." 

''Certainly; but your lordship's reddenoe 
is unknown to me." 

"Georgian Terrace, No. 1(X It is not a 
stone's t&oir past the Georgian Baths." 

" I thank your lordship.^ Rose, my love, 
Lord Fedeme is about to leave us." • 

" We shall see you too. Miss De Berri P I 
must give you an invitation on your own 
account, as 1 find you are nineteen : 1 thought 
you were only nine j and so did Moss." 

" I did not," said Moss, indignantly. 

Rose looked from one to Uie other: she 
was in a dream ^ about the invitation. Ber- 
nard was lauffhing in the window, and had 
not yet come forward. 

" I will tell you, child, when Lord Fedeme 
is eona" 

Kose bade them both adieu ; shook Moss's 
hand, thinking it was Fedeme's, and t)ice 
versa Fedeme's own. As soon as they had 
departed, Bernard strolled back to the 8o£el 

"Now, ma'am, I'm off; and you'll be glad 
to get a little rest Be pleased to send mv 
charge to her dressing-room; or else she'll 
be fit for nothing to-morrow, and still less fit 
for Fedeme's cabinet-dinner. Good morn- 
ing." 



CHAPTER XVL 

ODTLE. 

Now it happened that the next day was 
Emestine Emery's lesson. Mrs. Emery was, 
according to arrangement, present this day. 
She was a woman of many notiouB, if not 
ideas, and they helped her to detect ideas in 
others ; therefore sne could realize the supe- 
rior general and musical influence of her 
child's instmctress. When Emestine had 
ended her lesson, her mamma Smiled all 
graces upon Cecilia, and begged her to stay 
and dine with them. ^ 

" Mr. Emery is not strong, and never dines 
late ; the children are our party. Go, now, 
Ernest, and let nurse dress you, — you quite 
forset that you have to spend the afternoon 
wiu Mrs. CavendiBh." 
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" No, mammai I did not forget ; but I was 
not dressed before, because tluit otber frock 
is stiff in the sleeyes, and I cannot play 
in it" 

Sha ran off now, and Cecilia, tyinff the 
strings of her bonnet as she spoke, renised, 
▼ery easily but most decidedly, the inidtation 
to dine. 

** I wish I might ^o with Miss Dudleigh," 
cried Ernestine, runnmg back into the room : 
*'I know she would take me, — would you 
not ? it's only one street after Br. Sfflrona's, 
and I could run that little way by myself." 

<'I wonder you should think of such a 
thing, Ernest : Miss Dudleigh has had quite 
enoueh of you, I am yery sure." 

" 1 shall be yery happy to take Miss Em- 
ery any where," said Cecilia, " if you will 
allow me to wait for her." 

"We are going out, Miss Dudleigh, but 
not the same way. I confess I shall be yery 
much obliged to you, for she gets so wild 
with the nurses." 

'< O, thank you, thank you. Miss Dudleigh : 
do come with me into my room." 

And Ernestine pulled her hand and drew 
her by it up the stairs. 

*' Don't you hate drawing-rooms. Miss Dud- 
leigh? I do." 

*^I like drawing-rooms yery mudi, but I 
like your little room better: it is a dear little 
room." 

<< Is not it? I like it best of all. Miss 
Dudleigh, will you dress me? I do hate 
Ellis, mamma's maid : Til neyer haye a maid 
of my own." 

Now Cecilia understood this child, — she 
saw that she was all nature, breaking into 
blossom from a buoyant, healthful childnood : 
a nature impulsiye yet not tyrannical, de- 
manding freedom and perhaps delight. Nei- 
tlier saw she any reason to destroy the 
pleasurable effect of her own nature upon a 
fresher nature here. So she changed the 
frock for another of costlier fabric, though 
still plain, which Ernestine brought out of her 
press in tiie corner. She tied the wide sash, 
she smoothed the ringlets ; and yery soon 
had arranged the bonnet, and pulled out the 
narrow satin bows of the cap all round the 
beaming face. 

** O, mank you. Miss Dudleigh: how quick 
you haye been! May I kiss your fore- 
Cecilia, softly affected, bowed her head. 

Ernestine talked in a yery charming, way- 
ward fashion to Cecilia all down the cliff: 
still in a fashion that made Cecilia uneasy. 
Amon^ other things she said : -— 

*' Miss Dudleigh, are you going to be mar^ 
ried ? " 

" No, my dear child." 

*'I wish you would tell me -one thing: 
why may not ladies ask gentlemen to marry 
them?'^ 

*' Because it is considered a fayor on the 
part of a lady, and a condescension! to marry 



any gentleman; eyen though she respects 
him." 

** But, Miss Dudleigh, is it more strange 
for a lady to tell a gentleman she likes him 
than for a gentleman to tell a lady? Because 
a lady can refuse, and so could a gentleman." 

" U would be yery unusual, and therefore I 
think strange. I should not like to ask a 
gentleman lor any thing, Ernestine; much 
less to marry me. And you will feel so too, 
I hope, when you grow up and are a woman." 

« Whyhoiw?" 

" Because it would be a yery sad thing for 
you to do a thing you would repent of all 
your life afterworas. And of no use either, 
that I can see ; because if the g^tleman did 
not like you he would say < no.' And if he 
liked you really he would ask you to say 
'yes.' Would you not rather he were the 
firsttoask?" 

<< Yes, I think so. But, Miss Dudleigh, 
they cannot always ask." 

** Who cannot always ask, — ladies or gen« 
tlemen?" 

" O, gentlemen." 

" Why cannot they ? What are you think- 
ing about, Ernestine ? " 

'*I like you to call me Ernestine, Miss 
Dudleigh. Will jrou always ? " 

<* Certainly I will whUe I teach you, and 
while you are * Earnest' " 

But Ernestine did not answer that last 
question : she began to be silent and to look 
rather strange. Cedlia, who had walked 
yery little in the streets of X, was quite 
innocent that she was being led the longest 
way, and indeed rather out of the way, in 
entering and begixining to pass down that 
Old World Street in wnich the premises of 
Jett and Saphir were a feature. Just before 
they reached them, Ernestine stopped sud- 
denly and said : — 

" O, Miss Dudleigh, I haye left my pocket- 
handkerchief at home, and mamma's note to 
Mrs. Cayendish about our party next week. 
What shall I do?" 

" We must go back, I suppose, Miss Er- 
nest I saw your handkerchief on your toilet- 
table, but I saw no note." 

" It was in the parlor. I laid it on the 
first book-s*helf, on the top of * the Seven 
Temptations.' But I cannot go back, because 
you will be tired. I know what, Miss Dud- 
leigh ; thej will send their boy for me at Jett 
and Saphir's. We go there so often, they 
know me." 

Ernestine went straightway into the shop. 
Cecilia, oyer whom it just came that she 
wanted to see Jett and Saphir, followed her, 
but by no means intended what Ernestine 
had said to be done. She entered the un- 
usual gloom of the da^rlight shop, and saw a 
dark-haired person behind the counter. An- 
other was ghmpsed in the distance amidst the 
paraphem^a of the laboratory, but he raised . 
his head upon that entrance and came a few 
feet forwards, gazing undisguisedly at what 
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was going on. Ernestine began forthwith in 
her gay but singularly polished tones. 

"Is your boy in, and is he disengaged? " 

'< I am sorry to say he is out. Can I do 
any thing for vou myself? " 

** My dear "Ernestine,** said Cecilia, with 
her superior air, drawing the child from the 
counter upon which she had leaned her arms, 
*< take care, you will break that glass.** 

** Not at all," said the dark-haired gentle- 
man. 

Cecilia took no notice. " You should not 
have asked such a thing : errand-boys have 
quite enough to do in a place like this. You 
had better sit down here until I come back, 
and I will ^o and fetch your things. You 
wiU allow Miss Emery to sit down and wait ? " 

** O, certainly, with the greatest pleasure. 
But will you not allow me to go? I can 
leave the shop in my friend's charge; we 
have very few customers at this time of day." 

" Certainly not." Cecilia spoke with that 
hauteur it was natural to her to adopt towards 
all strangers, women or men. The dark- 
haired gentleman looked surprised, but spoke 
no word in answer, and Cecilia fled. She 
walked so fast that she had found the hand- 
kerchief and the three-cornered note in less 
than ten minutes, and in less than ten min- 
utes returned. Still Ernestine was sitting, 
but not as Cecilia had left her ; for she had 
turned the other way, and was talking as 
quickly and vivaciously to both the partners 
as though she were as much at home with 
them as she already had made herself with 
Cecilia. 

Miss Dudleigh now s^w both their faces, 
and admired them both : — most the face with 
the fairer hair, that had been exhaling its 
bloom amidst the vapors of the laboratory. 
She, however, did not choose to wait that she 
might examine them, for she thought Ernes- 
tine had been quite long enough in the shop 
at present, seeing she had drawn off all at- 
tention from business ; so she took her away. 
As they re-entered the fuller daylight, she 
could not but observe that Ernestine looked 
excited and elated. She was in no mood to 
discover why, being weary with the weight 
of her own thoughts : a weight to which the 
child's foolish words had added, though she 
was not aware of it. So she merely bade 
Ernestine farewell kindly, as she left her at a 
door very near Sarona's crescent ; not having 
heard the babble with which she had been en- 
tertained since tliey left Jett and Saphir's be- 
hind them. 

** Lord Fedeme has been here," said Sa- 
lome, as Cecilia went up stairs. ** He came 
to ask us to dinner to-morrow, to meet Mrs. 
Delapole and Miss De Berri, and, I believe, 
Mr. Bernard. We are not to tell Herz that 
he is invited, only that we are. I am sure I 
cannot tell why : — some freak of Lord Fe- 
dernc's." 

** I am to go to Lord Fedeme's ! Did he 
really ask me ? " 



" He pressed it very much, and I believe 
will be really hurt if you do not" 

" O, I will go — I should like to go. Then 
is not Dr. Sarona going ? " 

** You know Herz never goes out to din- 
ner : — he cannot spmre the time ; and Lord 
Fedeme knows he refuses always. Still I 
cannot understand how he is to go if he is 
not asked ; and I have a feeling he would not 
refuse this time." 

" So have I," thought Cecilia in her heart 

Salome thought she looked as though she 
was thinking what she could not say ; and 
was a little surprised, though very mueh 
pleased, that Cecilia made no demur about 
going. So would Cecilia have been surprised 
at herself, the day before yesterday : but that 
yesterday, and that very day, had erased, by 
their one absorbing reminiscence, all other 
memories. She had been obliged to be grate- 
ful to Bernard, and gratitude to every body 
else now became a conventional necessity. 
Besides, she had felt Fedeme entirely liked 
her, and that she did not offend his taste, 
such as that was : rather ministered to it 

At six o'clock next day, Sarona entered 
his dining-room. He c<«iid not be said to 
look his best, yet no other person at the 
worst of weariness ever looked so well. The 
keenness of his countenance was sheathed ; 
the brightness clouded : it seemed as though, 
finding himself alone, he chose, for a little, to 
give way. Therefore, before he sat down at 
the table, garnished only for himself, he as- 
sumed his favorite position, and leaned against 
the mantelshelf. One could not see his fore- 
head, nor his eyes, only the still relaxation 
of the exquisitely curved lips and chiseUed 
chin : the firelight played upon his polished 
boot, which he beat restlessly against the 
fender. For Sarona, however worried and 
hurried, was, like Mr. Pitt, never known to 
omit dressing for dinner. The extreme per- 
fection and quickness of his movements ren- 
dered it no greater stress to do so, than to 
meandering persons it is to appear in slouch. 
And Sarona had too much chivalry to sit 
down to dinner, with his sister, in absolute 
undress. We have merely touched upon 
this fact, because such habitude was to stand 
him in good stead to-night 

He had leaned for full five minutes, and 
was beginning to feast on reverie — ambrosia 
he had merely tasted, until very latterly, in- 
stead of any sublunary fare — when there was 
an agitation at the street-door : a knock and 
no mistake, for it even aroused Sarona. He 
stroked his forehead with his hand, as though 
to sweep away some shadow that he vaguely 
dreamed was there ; though the darkness lay 
inly upon his breast He looked almost be- 
wildered, and for once almost in a rage ; but 
he had wandered too far out of himself to 
reach that crisis readily. Frid entered; he 
had also been roused from his lucubrations 
in his attic, where he had a fire to study by, 
and studied from Sarona's books. He had 
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come down stairs in a succession of leaps di- 
rectly he heard the knock. Frid stared with 
his wild dark eyes to see that his master was 
not at dinner ; hut brought him a note, never- 
theless. The note was from Lord Mossmoor : 
it was very urgent. Sarona frowned over it 
for a moment, as though he suspected treach- 
ery, but ended by tossing the notide into the 
mey and ordering the carriage, then counter- 
ordering it instantly^; much to Frid's amaze- 
ment, who had never known his master con- 
tradict himself before. So Sarona took his 
hat, drew on some sort of light large coat, 
that made him look more foreign than ever, 
and slammed the street-door after him. 

Out of curiosity, we will pick the note out 
of the fire, charm the ashes mto paper again, 
and read Lord Moss's riddle. It was rather 
scrawled, than written, as if in agitation : — 

** My dear Dr. Sarona : For mercy's sake 
come quickly — come directly. I do not 
know what to do with my father ; and all our 
friends are here. It is a matter of life or 
death. I rely on you to come. Yours ever, 
M. M." 

It was a fact, that if Sarona suspected 
treachery, he was glad enough of the oppor- 
tunity for escaping from his house to Fe- 
deriie*s that night. And also, that he made 
up his mind momendy to behave as though 
he suspected none. Therefore, arrived at 
Georgian Terrace — whither he ran, not 
walked — he knocked at the door as though 
he desired* o£ all things to ^et up stairs be- 
fore it was open. And, it being open, he al- 
most shoutea at the servant, *^ Where ts Lord 
Fedeme — and how ? " ^ 

" I will take you, sir," answered the man ; 
who had his cue, and who had never lived 
except with aristocrat employers. He made 
a great show of mounting the stairs^as one 
who is wrought up by circumstances, and 
with Sarona directly upon his. heels, turned 
the ivory lock of the dra\iing-room's noise- 
less door, flung it wide open, and relapsing 
into a hushed behavior, let Sarona in, with- 
out announcing his name. 

Now, Federne's drawing-room had folding- 
doors. The further retreat was a miniature 
Ixiudoir, scarcely larger than a closet ; one 
large soft sofa facing the fire, and a small 
settee on each side of the folding-doors, were 
the only provision for seats. The carpet, 
liesides, was covered, as close as possible, 
with little tables, flower-stands raised on feet, 
and nan'ow cabinetsf filled full with insects, 
minerals, virtu. 

In the large drawing-room was the piano- 
forte, old but still good, for it had been of 
the best at first ; — was a large round table, 
covered with a plain dark-blue cloth ; — were 
plain rosewood chairs, with dark-blue velvet 
seats, — and two dark-blue velvet sofas. A 
French clock that played half-hour chimes, 
and two terra cotta vases, stood upon the 
mantelshelf; a large mirror spreaa above 
liicm, with merely a gold beading, by way of 



fr'ame. The dark-blue damask curtains were 
drawn across the windows ; their white fringe 
glittered in the light of the single chandelier. 

On one of the velvet sofas, mil in the fire- 
light, lay Fedeme asprawl. His hands were 
by his side extended, attenuated ; his white 
wristbands showed not whiter. Moss bent 
over him, trying to purse his mouth ; which 
was a most unusual effort. The folding-doora 
were closed : there was, apparently, no one 
else in the room. 

Sarona, who was a consummate actor, out- 
did Fedeme. He walked up to him very 
softly, laid his finger, with a leaf-light touch, 
upon his wrist, and looked anxiously at Moss, 
saying in a tone of indifferentism, yet author- 
ity, '* How long has it been, and what is it ? 
You must tell me, if you please, my dear 
boy?" 

Then Moss burst out laughing ; laughed a 
thousand dimples into his face. 

Fedeme started up and roared; caught 
Sarona by both his hands, and nearly shook 
his arms off ; gave him no time to speak or 
escape (though Sarona stiU maintained his 
cue, and stared roundly upon his pseudo- 
•patient), but bade Moss open the folding- 
doors, and led him in in triumph. 

Light was the choral laughter there. All 
laughed : even Rose, who stood nearly behind 
Bernard, having escaped there as Sarona en- 
tered : even Cecilia, who began last to laugh ; 
and into whose laughter, directly she began, 
Sarona joined. There was Mrs. Delapole bv 
the fire, upon the single sofa, dressed in rick 
brown silk, with r^ black lace, and a cap 
all Paris flowers ; • Ailome sat beside Cecilia, 
on a settee J^fnard stood opposite the fold- 
ing-doors ; Kose a little behind him, half- 
hidden, half-revealed. Sarona did not see 
what she wore ; though all the other dresses 
fell upon his perception at once, like the 
colors of a worsted mat, or the squares of a 
chess-board. 

** Now, Sarona, we have you ; and we mean 
to keep you — a prisoner of war ! " 

" Or peace, if you please. You are a very 
skilful strategist, Lord Mossmoor, and coun- 
terfeit fact most pathetically." 

"But I did not say my father was ill: I 
only said it was a matter of life or death. 
An(l so it was : for if it is a matter of life, it 
is not of death ; and we are all alive. And I 
begged you to come to him directly ; for he 
wanted you to come." 

Sarona was still standing, framed, as it were, 
in the folding-doorway. He did not look at 
any body, but every body felt as if he were 
looking exactly at and into him or her. 

"He is very good. I was just going to 
have my dinner." 

** I suppose you can eat it here, as well as at 
your own house. It is well for you, Sarona, 
that you had not already eaten, for you would 
have had to do it over again." 

" I am quite ready and happy to eat : I am 
really very nungr>'." 
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A senrant entered, and approached Fedeme. 

'* And we all are, I hope. Bernard, will you 
take Miss Dudleigh : Sarona, Miss De Bern : 
and, Moss, take care of Miss Sarona to the 
dininff-room." 

Fedeme paired people according to eti- 
quette ; for which he was a stickler in matters 
of form, however unceremonious in fashion, 
or else he would not so have paired his guests : 
and he took Mrs. Delapole. 

Sarona had shid^en nands widi no one, for 
hie entrance had scarcely called for specific 
greeting. He therefore approached Rose for 
the first time, to take her down. 

Federne was at the top — Moss at the bot- 
tom of the table. On one side sat Bernard, 
between Salome and Cecilia; on the other, 
Sarona, between Mrs. Delapole and Rose. It 
was a dinner unusual enough to alhire the ap- 
petite. Perhaps Rose had none, but she cer- 
tainly ate less than any body, yet took more 
time. 

Sarona, who was mostly seen by her in pro- 
file, and appeared perfectly ravished with lus 
dinner, began, as tnough in fulfilment of ¥^ 
deme's representation, to entertain Mn. Dela-' 
pole the whole while he ate. In a low tone^^ 
yet perfectly clear to Rose, who heard all he 
said, he touched upon every topic either agi- 
tating society at that date, or that was a wat^- 
word of literary clique : only touched, and left 
it; yet, in that touch, enunciating whatever 
point the suhiect might possess indisputably,, 
or else supplying some point of his own. 
Eminently critical, he eschewed the critic slang 
to the uttermost ; philos^hically discriminat- 
ing, the schoolman's cai|S«vas folded. He 
used old sterling words rather \lim neologisms, 
yet never hesitated for a word, and whatever 
word he made use of impressed one anew : 
one felt as though it had never been so perti- 
nently used before. But he was in a mixed 
mooa to-night, and that phase which was on 
the surfece materially assisted to conceal the 
variations from scrutiny. After a trifle of dis- 
cussion upon the rumor of Reichenbach's book, 
not then translated, Mrs. Delapole asked Sa- 
rona whether it was true he had seen him ? 

"Years ago, in Germany: I may say, I 
knew him very well." 

" And do you believe that all he says is true ?" 

" Why should I not ? Certainly I believe 
he has seen and done all he says." 

" Are you a mesmerist. Dr. Sarona ? " 

" I do not practise it : I have no time to test 
it ; and I think it too high a subject to trifle 
with for the bare sake of experiment It 
requires the most subtle of all educations to 
prepare for its genuine exercise. But Reichen- 
bacli has the most refined and regulated organ- 
ism, full of physical and intellectiml experiences, 
a sound head and a simple heart StiU his 
book ought not to be translated : those who 
would master the original are those alone who 
ought to benefit by it It is beyond us at 
present in England; and, though it will be 
read, it will not be relished : except by a party 



of those who admire without understanding 
what is absolutely only in the power of the few.** 

** Is that the * Researches,^ Sarona P " asked 
Bernard over the table. " I have been read- 
ing it in German as you say, and I know it's all 
nonsense." 

<<Odvle, nonsense? — the magnet a mere 
horse-snoeP" 

"A horse-shoe for your hobby! No, no! 
not the principle ; but nonsense to reduce it to 
system. If you had heard the lecture at the 
Bellevue readln^rooms on Monday week, 
you'd say you did not know which were the 
greater fools, those who preached about it or 
those who came to hear. A goodly squeeze ! 
I wonder how much of the 'aura' was per- 
meating those blockheads — however, quite as 
much as there is in this room at prese-nt" 

** I should have been more tran ever con- 
vinced of its actuality as a fact rather than a 
principle. The wajr m which all subjects re- 
quiring delicate spintual analysis are dealt with 
by the mob, assures me, in the absurd fidlure 
that is the sure result, how evidently such 
subjects are of entire comprehension oy the 
few alone." 

''But it all goes down, even among those 
{ew : it all ends in talk ; and, for its practical- 
ness], one might as well print newspapers m 
Hebrew." 

" Just now, you were objecting to make it a 
system — to take it out of talk and establish it 
as a theory. When you speAk of ^its * going 
down,' you forget that excitement is sensuous : 
enthusiasm of the spirit All excitement de- 
clares Itseif outwarcQy, and subsides ; enthusi- 
asm d^lares itself inwardly, and endures. 
The enthusiasts maintain their faith to the end 
of the chapter : they die in it, and are declared 
fiinaticsc but can aught be fimaticism that will 
sustain #n the day of death P The excited 
droop and flag, expunge all traces of their alle- 
giance to the ^thusiasm which sometime they 
counterfeited and which they really served: 
though they never served it so signally as when 
they renounced thdr claims upon it'^ 

*' Well, I was trying to feel entranced all the 
while I was in the room the other night, just 
for fun, and I never felt so wide awake in my 
life. And none of the people who were experi- 
mented upon had any thing happen to them, 
though the fellow stroked them about and 
mowed. I wish you'd give us a lecture, Sa- 
rona : I'd come and hear you ; and I believe, 
for once in your time, you'd be floored and 
have nothing to say, unl#E you picked Reich- 
enbach to pieces and put him together in a 
different shape, like a Chinese puzzle. Sarona, 
is there any Odyle in Shakspeare P By the 
way, what an abracadabra he has contrived to 
me^e it sound — Odyle ! " 

"There is temperament in Shakspeare — 
I know not such a master of all tempera- 
ments." 

" I know that, with you, the chapter and the 
verse is * temperament ' for every sermon. But 
I don't see, allowing temperament to be in 
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Shakspeare (which I don't see, either), how 
temperament can be odyle." 

** As much as electric matter is steel — no 
more : or as the brain \a animus." 

" And what is the atmosphere which is said 
to surround the magnet P " asked Mrs. Bela- 
pole, who had read about it in the periodicals. 
He proceeded to enlighten her as he would 
haTe explained a kaleidoscope to a child. But 
only Rose heard him ; for f'edeme was laugh- 
ing with Cecilia at Bernard's mock simplicity, 
which they both nusunderstood. Moss turned 
to Rose, too, and committed himself m some 
trivial manner on the subject which was going 
the round, and Bernard said to Salome, — 

''What does he mean about temperament 
in Shakspeare ? " 

'* You must ask Miss Dudleigh : she knows 
all about those things." 

** Miss Dudleigh, tell me, if you please. Is 
temperament Portia having ^Iden hair and 
Bassanio dark ? or Juliet being a child and 
Romeo a jilt ? or is it Lady Macbeth being 
l^e a gentleman and the thane like a lady P 
or Benedick being a dog and Beatrice a catP 
Or — stay, I've got a hundred. I suppose it's 
temperament for Hubert to melt over Arthur, 
and the brutes who were going to make away ^ 
with the princes to bully one another ; or for 
Othello to smother his wife one minute and re- 
pent of it the next ; and for Hamlet to love his 
father better thaa Miss Ophelia." • 

** Mr. Bernard, you are a poet, and iught to 
know better tH&n we." 

'* Miss Sarona, I did not ask youf I asked 
Missl>udleig:h." ^ , 

•* Yes, I tmnk you have expressed iFSmctly, 
and that you mean it in sober sadness."*. 

" But I really don't think Shakspeare thdught 
about temperameqft when he wrote. Do you ? 
Did he say, * I must make this fellow do this, 
and that come in so, and such and such a lady 
tickle Oberon,' because it's"^ all temperament?"' 

"Of course not, becaiAe his genius, itself 
supreme, had mastered all mechanism : rather, 
all mechanism vras subservient to his purposes 
^-he had not needed to master them. As a 
wizard, and possessing by hit» craft a charm be- 
yond ail odyle, he had but to command, and it 
was done. But if he were not a physiologist, 
how could he have so paired his temperaments 
in counterpart, identified them by contrast ? " 

** I don't know. I don't know that he does. 
Certainly I agree that he did what he pleased 
with his powers." 

•* But whv are, his dramatic proprieties un- 
erring ? Vf^hy are they a standard ? " 

** I don't know : because they are. I cannot 
argue upon Shakspeare." 

*' Nor I — nor would I if I could. But we 
may surely discuss, out of Shakspeare, what is 
in Shakspeare." 

** 1 cannot I know him, and that's enough. 
But do you believe in Odyle, as you call it a 
charm P " 

** 1 never beard the word till to-night. If 
Dr. Sarona believes it, I may say that I do." 
11 



"Blind obedience! So you belieye every 
thing he does P " 

" Every thing ideal — every thing we cannot 
see ; if that is blind obedience. I belieye in 
electro-magnetism. I am sure I could put 
some people to sleep." 

" Why not all, if some P" 

''Of course not all, because some. That 
depends too on temperament. And I think 
that is why there are so many failures. Per- 
sons of all temperaments, and of very indis- 
tinct temperaments, suppose they can affect all 
temperaments indiscrimmately : while of course 
it must be true that the specmc temperaments 
only can affect at all : ana then only tempera- 
ments which are counterpart" 

" Well, I'll say one tninff before my head 
(jmte swims : you've profited by Sarona's cab- 
inet lectures." 

Sarona, who had not seemed to hear before, 
now lighted up brightly, almost fiercely, and' 
flunff a glance of expressive, lightning at Ber- 
nard, snatched up his very sentence, and said, 
vrith keen intention, — 

"You are enjiiely mistaken. What Miss 
idudleigh has jiist said is as new to me as to 
you. And at all times, when we have ventured 
upon that field, she has taken the flights her- 
self. I do not agree with her there ; for I do 
not understand what she means : and I do not 
Relieve she does herself." 

" I do, perfectly : but I believe it is better 

*to trouble people with one's ideas, unless 
are ready to present one with theirs : for 
idea? need counterparts in conversation as 
much as temperaments in existence." 

"But, Miss DuOleigh," said Sarona, more 
quietly, politel)(, § uavelv, but as cold as snow, 
" I have neard you speak of these counterparts, 
and perhaps their effects are more obvious on 
account of their being contrasted : we all can 
realize contrast Do you mean at once to say 
that only these counterparts affect each other» 
and that the endless modifications of tempera- 
ment do not affect each other, merely because, 
perhaps, their influence is more covert, more 
subtle, more graduated P " 

" But may not the modifications of these 
same temperaments be counterpart to each 
other's modifications, just as the chief temper- 
aments are counterpart P And even the rudi- 
ments of a temperament may find their coun- 
terpart in other semi-developments of another ; 
so that nobody is left alone." 

" I think, Miss Dudleigh, that there are 
cases in which the same temperaments, where 
one is less perfect than another and deficient 
in the higher affinities of that other, yet may 
ding to each other all the closer on account 
of being the same." She looked dovm and 
was silent 

"Come, what have you to sayP" asked 
Bernard, half curiously, half puzzled. 

" I have said too much ; for I am very ig- 
novant, and have no right to speak." 

"Every right, Miss Dudleigh," said Fe* 
deme, in an ecstasy of amusement 
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" I should say, Dr. Sarona, that of course 
you are right; and that the weaJier nature 
and more formless would seek in the strong 
and perfect the completer of its form, requir- 
ing no counterpart, because it is not perfect 
of itself. I suppose it is only the perfect na- 
tures that require counterparts, because they 
realize in themselves that thev are complete, 
and cannot rest so : must aspire, and to what 
is most unlike them, or they would not 
need it" 

*J And, Sarona," observed Fedeme, " I do 
believe she is quite ri^ht For just see the 
effect of people marrying from other motives 
than because they affect each other. They 
never think about it, and it is just as it hap- 
pens : sometimes they are well assoited, some- 
times they appear to have no reference to 
each other at all.'' 

"But marriage is not every thin^; and 
though marriage may demand a certam por- 
tion of respect, it is not the orUv consideration 
in life. Suppose, Sarona, you only chose to doc- 
tor your ' counterparts,' what would happen 
of the people who came to you to be cured ? " 

'' Happuy our * odyle,' or our * tempeia^ 
ment,' or whatever it is by which we affect 
others and are ourselves affected, is not the < 
on/v bond of universal union between man 
ana man. And happily, also, as you say, my 
good Bernard, it does, at least in reference 
to our daily duties, all end in talk.*^ 

Not ten minutes after the ladies had ^e- 
tired, Mrs. Delapole leading the way,4ie 
gentlemen came up. Then Lord Fedeme, 
observing that the lady in question had taken 
the sofa m the boudoir, followed her, and en- 
treated her to rest herself as she was accus- 
tomed to do at home. " Y6u know, madam, 
that Sarona is here, and I shall appeal to him 
unless you do exactly as you ought. You 
shall have the room entirely to yourself if 
you choose, and we will close the doors." 

Now, Fedeme had been entreated by his 
friends down stairs so to dispose of Mrs. De- 
lapole, that she might not be too omnipres- 
ent during their intended proceedings. It 
was Bernard who had said to Sarona, indeed, 
not contradicted by him either, " We'll try 
some of these experiments when we go up 
stairs; and, Fedeme, you must keep Mrs. 
Delapole out of the way, for she would be so 
shocked we should never see Miss De Bcrri 
again." Fedeme, along with his contempo- 
raries, always humored Bernard. Bernard, 
and Sarona, and Mossmoor, had remained 
behind together. Fedeme, who had coaxed 
Mrs. Delapole into a position of somewhat 
more oriental repose thaii sitting, was in 
great hopes she would ere long recline com- 
pletely ; ner feet being almost on a level with 
ner knees, by reason of their arrangement on 
a faldstool, which his father had bade Moss 
to bring. And Fedeme, knowing Moss was 
where ne wished to be, made himself com- 
fortable where he was, though he would have 
liked to be in the other room. 



Bemard stood upon the hearth-rug and 
warmed his hands ; Sarona was standing also 
at the table, with his arms behind him ; Moss 
alone of the gentlemen, was seated, next to 
Rose ; and Salome and Cecilia had one of 
the sofas to themselves. 

" Well, have you all done thinking about 
the temperaments ? because I propose a re- 
newal of hostilities. Sarona and I are agreed 
that we won't have any music or any singing, 
or any chess or picture books : but we want 
some * odyle,' some * auri|,' some mesmeric 
phenomena. Are such bagatelles compatible 
with ctfter dinner. Miss DudleighP Won't 
the process of digestion interfere with the 
* delicate spiritual analysis ' which Sarona has 
informed us is necessary? And, above all, 
will you tell us our respective * counterparts,' 
that we may try ana practise upon each 
other?" 

" I bar that ! " exckdmed Sarona, speaking 
for the first time since he had come up stairs, 
and advancing by three or four long, swift 
steps, close benind the chair on whicn Rose 
was sitting. '* I bar that ! She cannot tell 
us our temperaments : we alone know our 
own. And who knows whether we have all 
of us counterparts in each other P It is ab- 
surd. Let us all try, every one of us 
upon us each ; that alone will be fair. And 
to begin, let us each try upon those we know 
the. best. I will try my sister first," 

" Tri what, Herz ? " said Salome, laughing 
with all her heart ; for it was .the first time 
she had ever actually seen him lend himself 
to iw fantastic ceremony. And Cecilia, 
who sl^ through his meaning at a glance, 
was lost within herself to think how perfectly 
she understood him. 

" Try to put each other to sleep ! " cried 
Bemard, almost in a scream of laughter. 

" Well, I'll confess, if they manage me, 
that odyle is the devil's own opium; for I 
never felt so unsleepy in my life : I'm in rare 
condition. Now, Miss De Berri, I shall try 
with you, and then you with mc. And you, 
Lord Moss, try and come over Miss Sarona : 
you shall have a tum with Miss De Berri by- 
and-by." 

" Really, Mr. Bemard, you ta^k as if we 
were all going to play at that game of the 
children's — wliich can look the longest with- 
out laughing." 

" And so we are. I know if I don't laujph 
it will be because I go to sleep: and if I 
don't go to sleep I shall laugh." 

" Now, Bernard, we shall have no time : 
don't be absurd." 

"Absurd, indeed, Monseigtfeur! and what 
are you to propose it ? As though, if there 
were such a thing, one carried it about in one's 
watch-pocket ! or like Dumas' poisons, which 
his infernal heroines carry about in a ring. I 
say, Sarona, how do you ao the passes P " 

Sarona laughed this time. ''Really, Ber- 
nard, you are a perfect mar-plot. You know 
as weU as I do." 
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** I tried on Cock one day ; but he licked my 
hands all over, instead of ^ing to sleep." 

In a few minutes all was quet Perhaps a 
yery imaginative person, entering unawares, 
might have experienced in the silence some- 
thing rather awful : it was assuredly a suspen- 
sion, whether electrical or not 

Presently Fedeme peeped in through the 
crack of the folding^oors. Every body was 
awake, and all lau^^ed : even Rose ; for Bex^ 
nard had in vain done his utmost with the 
ogHngs of his expressive eyes, with the wakings 
of hb almost as expressive hands, to send her 
ofL She had fbuna no difficulty, in spite of 
his grimacing, to keep her countenance; for 
she was arresting her own thoughts upon one 
peculiar impression — that Sarona would ex- 
nibit before ner by-and-by. 

Sarona and Salome were looking steadfastly 
at each other ; and Sarona, in obedience to a 
different prescribed form from Bernard's, had 
folded botn her hands in his. To look at them, 
to see them look, was exactly like looking at 
a star and its reflection in a waveless water. 
They gazed alike, — they saw alike, — they 
affected each other alike : that is no more than 
thev would have done had they been at home, 
and doing as they always did in reference to 
each other, — helping, loving, living side by side, 
yet not together. Tnere was no ideal connec- 
tion : it was actual and material identity, so &r 
as it went, and could not by spiritual agency 
be displaced, or made to give place to another 
firame. Lord Mossmoor, who nad no fancy for 
trying upon Cecilia, and Cecilia, who had no 
fiincy for trying upon him, had separated them- 
selves as far as possible: she stood nearest 
Sarona, and watched him ; he watched Bernard 
and Rose, evidently very desirous for his turn 
to come. As Fedeme ^ve his rallying recon- 
noitre, and all laughed, it seemed by common 
consent as though the counterfeit spell were 
broken: all started up, and Bernard, laughing 
so that he could scarcely stand, exclaimed, — 

" Will you give up the came ? " 

« By no means," said Sarona, with strange 
authority for so slight a countermand : '* not 
so, until we have really begun. I do not con- 
sider that we have so done, for I rely chiefly 
upon MisrDudleigh. And, as I believe there 
is something disturbing to the current in so 
many subjects at once being bent under it, sup- 
pose we try one at a time ; and the rest keep 
vigil, lest there should be any foul play." ^ 

*' We shall all keep vigil during this sitting, 
I expect But are you really, Se^ona, in such 
a state of fieituity to-night, that you believe the 
current is going on in this room atr this pres- 
ent?" 

*' Of course ; if it be any where, it is in this 
room, Bernard. Sit down. Miss Dudleigh." 

Cecilia obeyed, though she very well knew 
what would be the consequence. So probably 
did Sarona also, for he exchanged with her a 
singular, deep, sudden look ; and a significant 
half-smile settled upon his face as he took the 
opposite chair. His look said, '*We under- 



stand each other, but they do not understand 
us." He began. In a few moments all were 
gathered round the chairs. Bernard, with Hose 
beside him, was looking curiously, amusedly at 
Cecilia ; so was also Rose, who did not once 
glance over at Sarona. At last Bernard whifr- 
pered to Rose, — 

''Just look at her eyes; one mi^t think 
she was trying to mesmerize him ! I tell you 
what. Miss De Berri, if there %$ any thing m 
it at all, it's done with the eyes,'* 

" But, Mr. Bernard, the toueh is, in some 
cases, as subtile as the look." 

** Not in her case : I know every thing 
comes out of her eyes. And it's very queer, 
because his eyes are dark, and hers light ; and 
one always fancies there must be more inten- 
sity in the gaze of a dark eye, more softness in 
the &ir. She hasn't got soft eyes ; they're as 
sharp as his." 

' " But they are not fair eyes, Mr. Bernard ; 
they are very dark for gray." 

^ And they are something like steel : that's 
the reason, of course, they're so electrical-look- 
ing. Sarona's are electncal too, but his show 
sparks behind the eye-ball ; hers are blue all 
over, like a blue flame. Two such nervous 
creatures as they ought to send each other to 
sleep, oughtn't they P Suppose they both tum- 
ble off. Miss De Berri ! " 

** Mr. Bernard, is going to sleep the only 
condition of mesmerism ? Could there not be 
escitement as well as repose ? I mean, is it 
certain that no magnetic influence is at work 
because people do not become entranced? 
May not one be wide awake, and feel it ? " 

" Ah, Miss De Berri, you've put into words 
what's often puzzled me. I am pretty sure it's 
at the bottom of all our excitabihties and fusses, 
whether sympathetic or antipathetic But I 
believe generally the virtue is supposed to rcr 
side in one temperament rather than another | 
and it stands to reason — doesn't it? — that 
those whose nerves lie nearest the surfieu^e must 
have it more at command, and be more certain 
about it, than those who never take fright at 
any Uiing, and who feel every thing in their 
blood before they feel it in their nerves. And 
two such nervous creatures as Sarona i^d his 
waJd are just like a couple of electrical ma- 
chines, both charged at once, playing against 
each other : they can't give each other the fluid, 
because they're both brimful" 

** 1 wish Miss Dudleigh could hear what you 
say, Mr. Bernard, for then she would be satis- 
fied that you did not treat her observations 
with disrespect" 

For Bernard had spoken in his stealthy 
semi-voice, a little withdrawn from the expen- 
mentaUsts. 

** I am not thinking of her observations ; 
and about Shakspeare I still think her not.ions 
are mere moonshine. But of course it isn't 
because one can't understand the stars, or 
heaven, or the wind, or about one's own private 
feelings, that one doesn't believe in them : the 
same with magnetism and all its lamificatioua.'* 
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''But I did not fee] any thing at all when 

Sra looked at me, Mr. Bernard. Perhaps you 
d not concentrate your will sufficiently." 

" O yea, I did : what will I had at command ; 
but it all went wandering away, and I could 
not keep my thoughts together. I suppose 
Pin a non-conductor ! '* 

*' It is of no use ! " cried Sarona, startiiu^ up ; 
and every body started, — his air was cf such 
rare excitement. '* It is of no use : we are &r 
too much alike, and feel too much the same. 
But whatever is not true, this is, — that I feel 
as if a flame, — a cold wavering flame, — were 
creeping up my arms and down the back of 
my nead : I can feel it like the liffht that laps 
up alcohol in a spirit lamp ; and yet, instead 
or burning me, it makes me shiver. I believe, 
too, that if I had a ma^et here I could charge 
it ; and cham something I must ! " 

Every body who had started, now shrank 
back. ^ The riveting, spiritual ecstasy that glit- 
tered in Sarona's eve was just as confounding 
as his manner. All were astonished; those 
who had known him longest, most so. Ber- 
nard laughed, but laughed as though he were 
entering into a madman's g^lee expediently. 
Salome got up and came to mm. 

** Dearest Herz ! you really have done some- 
thing to yourself: you have been fixing your 
eyes too long, and it has driven the blood into 
your forehead. Come and sit down by me." 

«*Do you not remember," said Sarona with 
vivid enunciation, "how the wretches in the 
plague longed for nothing so much as to infect 
another ? I am sure I know how they felt, for 
I feel as if I must bestow upon some one a 
portion of this strange elixir. No one need be 
afraid ; it will not bum them." 

** You can't answer for that, old fellow, be- 
cause it doesn't happen to bum you! Go, 
and jump over the pier, and youll set the sea 
on nre : we shall see those blue and green 
lights that you've got in yoiyr spirit-lamp, and 
nobody on dry land will be the worse." 

«No, Mr. Bernard, I can feel for him, 
because I am sure he has made his head 
very miserable. Look at his eyes. Herz 
dear, kiss me; and then perhaps you will 
part with some of the fluid, and feel all the 
fighter!" 

Salome was laughing, but Sarona took her 
at her word : he folded his arms around her, 
and gave her a Ions embrace ; then looked up, 
brightly, with the orilliance quivering from his 
eyes to the smile that shook his lips. 

'* Yes, Loma, you were quite right : you are 
always my good angel. I am very much 
* lighter : ' alall I am not satisfied. Misa De 
Berri, where are youP" looking, peering, all 
round the room. 

*< Here she u : she always gets behind me, 
because Pm a non-conductor, and she's afitdd 
of your stares. There! you do look a little 
more human now, Sarona: I thought you 
were possessed just now, — I did inde^" 

He drew Rose forward ; her eyes were di- 
lated and dauntless : just aa an in&nt nirveyB 



a grown person, so steadfastly, solemnly, she 
looked upon Sarona. 

" Miss De Berri, have you any objection to 
my making an experiment upon you r If you 
prefer not, be pleased to say so. It is mere 
curiosity on my part I believe you are sus- 
ceptible." 

"No," said Rose, "I have no objection: 
but I do not think you will succeed m tend- 
ing roe to sleep." 

"May I tryP You shall be released the 
moment you ^ wish. And, Bernard, do you 
try upon Miss Dudleigh : I am rather curious, 
too, about you and her." 

"Nonsense! Tve had quite enough of 
trying : it isnt in me. But I wish, just for 
fun, Siat she'd try on me." 

Cecilia, almost radiant with sudden exulta- 
tion, turned sharply from the fire. She had 
never in her whole life had any thing placed 
so opportunely before her that she oesired 
to grasp. She had a strange stirring assur- 
ance that she had it in her to affect Ber- 
nard; but she would have died before she 
would have asked to txr. Her brain seemed 
to light up as with a tnousand eyes ; a thou- 
sand choral echoes brimmed her ears; her 
pulses, foil, mshing, impetuous, seeming to 
flash their life-blood in streams of fire ; yet, 
through all her enthusiasn^, she was not the 
least excited. Sarona, through all his enthusi- 
asm, was excited too : none could mistake the 
difference, who sat face to face with him, as did 
Rose ; for he had placed her in a chair, and 
himself before her, and laid the finely fibred 
finffer of his hand upon her thread-like pulse ; 
looking at her straightway. 

Then Bemard threw himself upon one of the 
dark-blue velvet sofas which Salome and Mosa- 
moor had forsaken. 

" If I am to be hypnotized, Miss Dudleigh, 
well do it all in style ; and if I am to go to 
sleep, if you please I'll have this pillow under 
my nead : and look, Miss Sarona, if I talk in 
my sleep, being lucid, mind you put it all 
down in your pocket-book ; and we'll send it 
to the Royal Society as an advertisement of 
Fhreno-mesmerism. Now, Miss Dudleigh, 
you may begin." 

Bemard had really made himself very com- 
fortable under the circumstances : and Cecilia 
sat down as soon as he was settled ; his lauffh- 
ing face framed by the dark-blue fringe. She 
sat upon the scroll of the sofii, and fixed her 
eyes. 

" But I thought you were to hold my hand, 
and to move your arms. Tush ! Miss Dudleigh, 
you don't half do it" 

She took not the least notice, nor moved 
her lips. Her countenance grew fixed and 
breathless, more colorless than ever ; her lips 
seemed turned to stone ; her eyeballs frt>zen. 
Even Salome, who was over at the fire, could 
hardly believe what she saw; for the counte- 
nance became a mere cast, and the whole intel- 
ligence, intellect and intention grew into, grew 
out o( the gaang eyes. 
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And Sarona, as he eat looking intensely, 
into the eyes of Rose, was silent too. Not 
like a cast : neither marhle, nor stone, nor 
steeL The mask of ice, behind whose cold 
transparence his loveliest smile was wont to 
play, nis warmest glance to intercept itself, 
nad melted. The fires of the brain that made 
his eyes coruscant, that had turned their very 
darkness into li^ht, dwelt only there ana 
upon the mysterious forehead, whose white- 
ness was as the impenetrable ivory veined 
and polished. But around the mouth, — 
that feature whose poetry Bernard refused to 
interpret, — lay sweetness full expanded : as 
an open flower it breathed ; but its fragrance 
was as faint as sweet Just as the blossom, 
however fresh, waves wearily in the sun, or 
scatters its si^hs without a stir, did that v^ 
sweetness str^e unconsciously ; and the smile 
seem to droop the parted lips ; in languor, 
but not repose ; all purity, but passion. Sa- 
rona, as it were, fed upon her countenance : 
— forgot his mission. Not she hers. Rose 
never changed nor paled : her lips were fixed ; 
her luminous eyes watched his as the moon 
looks down at us from its heaven ; no tendril 
of her hair trembled; she gave no smile. 
But beneath Sarona's finger her pulse grew 
restless and unequal : never strong, it now 
quivered as the strong vibration of a smitten 
harprstring: it throbbed to pain, and then 
its throb became a thrill. She no longer felt 
her heart beat : the pulsation seemed to have 
gone down into her wrist, and up into her 
dazzled brain. She knew exactly how lon^ 
to bear it, and that she could not bear it 
long : she suddenly drew back her hand very 
quietly and softly, and said, in a hushed 
voice, — 

*' That is quite enough, I think. I am to 
be of no more use than the rest." 

Sarona gave a sharp start, as firom a celes- 
tial incubus, — rose, — turned quickly, and 
was about to speak. Then, as sharply, he 
turned back upon Rose, and stared. 

<< Just look at Bernard ! " 

Every body was looking. Even Lord Fe- 
deme, who had taken a fresh observation, 
was transfixed in the opening of the door. 
Mossmoor, in boy-wonaer, kept smiling up 
at Salome. She could not smile : she was 
too absorbed ; for Bernard, outstretched upon 
the sofa, had sunk lower and lower, until he 
lay as if in bed. One arm was thrown over 
his forehead, and the rosy palm of that hand 
lay open like a shell ; the fingers were relaxed 
as an infant's. His face was suffused with 
the blush of slumber: the warm blood, so 
seldom gathered to the cheek except in child- 
hood, tinted, far more than usual, his some- 
what pallid lips. Its frequent frown had 
melted from vie forehead ; the mouth was 
just open enough to show the glimmer of the 
teeth. Above all, most strange to say, the 



eyes were closed, — closed with no flutter of 
the lids, — no quiver of the eyelash. From 
the feet, crossect carelessly, to uie calm of the 
soft dark hair, all was at rest with Bernard. 
Miss Dudleigh had never moved since she 
first assumed her seat; she still looked at 
him, but not so rigidly ; and now, ih place of 
her stone-like paleness, her cheeks were 
slightly flushed. She felt Sarona behind her, 
for he advanced on tiptoe ; and, without 
moving her head, she wluspered, — 

** Is it not strange P I cannot understand 
it myself." 

" It is most wonderful, and yet does not 
surprise me. You succeeded better than I 
did." 

" O, that is only because I did not try to 
do so much. I only wanted to make nim 
sleep ; and I knew I could. I resolved : I 
thought of nothing else." 

" And yet you could do more, I am per- 
suaded. Try now, — pray do. You ought, 
with such a power." 

"Not for the world. Indeed I do not 
know that I could ; and I would not, on any 
account : Mr. Bernard would not like it. 1 
hope I shall be able to wake him." 

"Do not yet," said Rose, softly, coming 
up close to Cecilia ; " he looks so nappy." 

Sarona gave her a ouick look, which he 
snatched away again before she received it. 

"He shall not be disturbed: that state 
will not do him any harm, as it would if he 
became comatose." 

And then Moss fetched his father, and Fe- 
derne brought Mrs. Delapole. Nothing could 
convince this lady that it was any out an 
every-night sleep. Sarona did not try to 
convince her, neither did any body else ; and 
yet, through all the talking and laughing that 
followed, Bernard did not wake. He slept 
for quite an hour in that entranced position, 
never moving his lips, nor closing nis open 
hand. Not till Sarona declared he must be 
gone, did Cecilia set herself to wake him ; 
and, strange to say, it was not so easy. She 
looked at him a long time before ne even 
stirred, and then it was impatiently, pettish- 
ly : he rubbed his fingers into his eyes, and 
opened them; — stared, — rubbed them 
again, — frowned darkly, — the Spanish 
gloom passing as a cloua upon the rose of 
slumber, — sat up, and looked, half-curiously, 
half-cross, at Sarona, and called at him, — 

" What the devil have you been doing to 
meP" 

" I been doing to you P Yon have been 
chained as fast as before you were bom, — 
asleep, as the * Sleeping Beauty ! * And what 
do you think of it ail now, Rate P " 

" I think," with the wayward softness re- 
turning to the Up, — the smmmering mischief 
to the eye, — "I think the etymology of 
*odyle' is 'chouse!'" 
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AB rr HAPPENS. 



** Well, Moss, and what do you say now 
of Miss De Bern?" 

*' I say just what I thought before, iither." 

** We will not inquire fiuther, then : we will 
spare your feelings. 

*< It is of no use for you to spare them, fa- 
ther, thank you : every body won't." 

" Who is every body, now ? " 

Moss gave the leg of the breakfast table a 
kick which made the cups clatter and the 
spoons ring. Fedeme ana he were of course 
alone, and the odyle an affair of actual ** yes- 
terday." 

" O, nobody, father." 

" What's the bov got in his head P What 
(crotchet now P I'll have no crotchets now. Moss, 
to shrivel up your education. You are not old 
enough to quarrel with your desires ; for you 
have no desires of your own, at present." 

*' You should have taken care of that, &- 
ther. What did you let me see her for, if you 
did not like me to like her P " 

** How could I tell you were going to see 
herP By the way, Tier is rather equivocal. 
Your feminine acquaintance list is rather strong, 
MossP" 

** Father, I don't want to know any women, 
or see any ladies, or hear about them, except 
Miss De Bern. It isn't very wonderful, father, 
that I should admire her, when even Bernard 
does — Bernard, papa, who never admires or 
respects ladies out of books. I am sure you 
never saw him behave to any one as he does 
to Rose." 

'<To Miss De Berri, Moss, eiUre nous. 
Well, it certainly is something to have given 

rm a touch of jealousy. I am not jealous — 
never was ; but your mother, Mossie, reminds 
me of herself in you. She was a little bit jeal- 
ous till we were married, and not a little after- 
wards." 

« Well, &ther, I can understand being jeal- 
ous first, but not afterwards." 

<* Ah ! Moss, thou hast a stock in trade of 
beauty — best barter for all the joys of matri- 
mony." 

'' But then mamma was beautiful : why was 
«A« jealous P" 

"Not beautiful — only charming. So &r, 
like Miss De Bern." 

" Charming — that horrible word \ Every 
other lady I have seen is charming; she is 
beautiful: I call her beautiful, father. And 
I hate Bernard, for he is Twt beautiful ; and he 
gets so near her, and is always whispering to 
her. I am sure, with his disposition ana his 
ffeniuB, he'll make her miserable, if she marries 
nim. And of course he can come over her ; 
for he is a man grown up, and a poet : girls 
alwavs think so much of a poet Father, Miss 
De Berri is just the girl to be mad for a poet : 
and poets make such oad husbands. It's such 



a shame — such a deuced shame — for Ber- 
nard to come in my way. As if he couldn't 
have married ten times over before this : — he 
has had plenty of time. I am just the right 
age for her, and she is just fit for me : I mean 
— she would suit me so well. Now, papa, is 
it not a most impudent thinff of Bernard to 
take her out every day P ana in the face of 
your askmg her, too !" 

Moss at lenfi:th paused, his smooth, beard- 
less cheek red-hot ; his large, blue eyes stirred 
up and sparkling ; his pretty lip as pouting as 
Adonis in the dream of £nd;^mion. Fedeme, 
at rest in his chair over against his son, sur- 
veyed him with experienced eyes — all fond- 
ness veiling that experience : as much amused 
as edified, and not the least alarmed. 

" Now, Moss, wait a moment. You have 

Juite as ^ood a chance as Bernard with Miss 
)e BeriL If you wei« not so young, you 
would not imagine, any more than I do, mat 
he has any such designs. Besides, you are not 
^et sufficiently intimate with the young hdy 
m question to be able to ascertain her opinion 
either of yourself or of Bernard. As fis^ as I 
can see, she looks up to Bernard, and does not 
look down upon me." 

'* Look down upon you, father ! — upon an 
eari!" 

'< Moss, Moss, none of that ! How have I 
brought you up P Don't you know I value my 
title not a whit, and would even lay it down 
to-morrow to insure you ten years' health and 
twenty years' happiness P " 

"Father, I know you're as democratic as 
Lord Stanhope was ; but you value your blood 
and your breeding : you would not be any body 
but yoursel£" 

" Certainly not, while I am your &ther \ and 
I prize the jewel of aristocracy all the more 
because it can in these days be counterfeited so 
exactly. But if I much piqued myself upon 
position. Moss, — which is, alter all, what you 
mean, — I should withdraw my consent from 
this affair of yours — dream as it is. There 
are man^ you might marry in your own rank, 
Moss : perhaps a few above it You have not 
considered this." 

**I have not considered it! Why, &ther, 
surely you do not mean that you take it into 
consideration. Is not her blood as high as 
ours ? Should I have fancied any one else P 
Why, &ther, I always shrink away from vulgar 
women in a moment. I cannot come at them." 

" When did you ever see a vulgar woman, 
MossP" 

" O, in the streets, and at the Dome-BalL 
Besides, &ther, plenty of our own set are vul- 
gar." 

'^ I am glad thou knowest it, Mossie ; and 
Miss De Berri pleases me better than they alL 
She would make a man of you — which is all 
you want." 

** Then you don't think Bernard is in love 
with her, father P " 

<' Possibly. But what of thatP Such a 
woman would attract many men of the highest 
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standing. He must take his chance — and you 
too, Moss. But one thing I seem to perceive 
— your chance is better than his. Only let 
her know you well : she would not choose to 
understand any one she did not know." 

** Then cannot we go to-day ? " 

" What, after last evening P "We will cer- 
tainly 'send to inquire how she is ; but leave 
her tranquil this morning : precipitation mur- 
ders hope.** 

"Why, father, that is like Sarona himself! 
I sav, besides, &ther, you have forgotten the 
•WalpurgisNi^ht.'" 

** Why, boy, it was I who read the notice in 
this morning's Times." 

" Was it Uus morning P 1 forgot But would 
Miss De Bern like that music as well as the 
' Lucia 'P" 

" The opera does not open fbr a fortnight 
Besides, Moss, she is up to better things uan 
the * Lucia.* " 

" Well, &thcr, at all events I may take her 
some flowers to-day, or send them. 

** Most certainly you may : but you will do 
better to wait until this very first • Walpurgis 
Night"' 

'< O, yes, I will give her a bouquet But 
how shall we manage, fitther P We shall sleep 
in London P " 

" That will happen afterwards : we must ar- 
range the rest first" 

« Will Mr. Bernard be here to-day P Is Miss 
De Berri going to ride P " asked Salome of Ce- 
cilia, at their breakfast by themselves. 
. " O, I really don't know. Why, I had quite 
forgotten. I should think not, because we were 
all so late, and Rose was so very, very tired." 

** Did you ever see any thinff like ner face P 
I was qmte frightened ; I thought she was going 
to faint And the strangest part of all was, 
that when I asked Herz whether he noticed 
it " 

** He must have noticed : he was looking at 
her. I wondered he did not do something for 
her, or make her lie down : only, perhaps, he 
thought she would not like it at Lora Fe- 
deme's. What did he say P " 

** He said, with his sort of lai^h when he is 
excited very much, you know, * Did you never 
hear of any one bemg pale from anger P ' I 
said, * Miss De Berri angry, with her sweet dis- 

C'tion ! And an^ with whom P ' He 
hed again : * With Bernard, of course,' he 
saia, ' because he could not hypnotize her. ' " 

Cecilia felt her heart turn over : it made a 
long pulse, like the swine of a pendulum when 
the clock is going to stru.e. *' What did you 
say then, dear Miss Sarona P " 

** I said, I should have thought she would 
have been more angry if Mr. Bernard had 
hypnotized her: I should have been. *0f 
course you would, Loma,' said Herz — * and 
80 would our friend, Miss Dudleigh. But 
Miss De Berri, with her high opinion of Ber- 
nard, did not like it to be supposed he was 
unequal to any thing, particularly to an effect 



which depends mainly upon volition. I ex- 
pect Miss Dudleigh came in for her share of 
ner friend's displeasure, over and above the 
rest of us.' I suppose, Herz meant, because 
you succeeded with Mr. Bernard. At all 
events, if she was not anery, Mr. Bernard 
was. I shall never forget uie way he banged 
out of the room." 

" He behaved very badly. As if he did 
not ask me to try ! As if i cared about it — 
about ma^etizing Mm, Why, if I had suc- 
ceeded with Dr. Sarona — if I had only 
made him droop, or if he had only made me 
drowsy — I should indeed have been proud, 
have been elated." 

Salome looked enchanted. She thought 
within herself that Cecilia had never so far 
confided in her: entirely misconceiving the 
want of all interest which, spite of her in- 
tentions, Cecilia carried in her speech. 

" O ! but Herz gave a very different read- 
ing of your failure : he absolutely exulted in 
it He said it was because 'our electrical 
equilibrium was undisturbed ; our synopaUiy 
being perfect* * You know very well, Loma, 
that bodies similarly electrified repel, and 
dissimilarly, attract each other.' I could not 
help laughing at his application of the elec- 
trician's first law : but he 
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he was as graVe as a 



id Dr. Sarona say thatP I am sure it 
was very kind of him. But I wish I had 
known what was going to happen, and I 
never would have ventured with Mr. Bernard. 
The fact is, I never can make out people who 
say one thing and mean another, or who do 
not mean wlmt they say." 

'* O, but Mr. Bernard was curious. He is 
most curious, Herz says: always asking 
questions, like a child. I am sure he was 
not vexed with you; only vexed that he 
could not succeed with Miss De Berri when 
you succeeded with him. You went off" so 
fast to bed last night, or I know Herz would 
have bestowed upon you the comments he 
was obliged to favor me with, having no 
other auditor. He was very much disap- 
pointed, though, and asked me for you." 

" I am sure I would have come if I had 
known that ; but I thought I should only be 
in the way ; for it was so late, and we were 
all so tired : I felt only fit for bed, and I am 
sure Dr. Sarona looked so." 

This was literally true. Sarona had been 
so utterly shut up within himself during the 
short walk from f*edeme's house to his own 
— had appeared so absorbed in starlight 
contemplation — that Cecilia, who could not 
endure to witness what she knew he iirould 
look like by the drawing-room fire and can- 
dles, went straight up stairs from the hall to 
her bedroom, and having shut her door, was 
not intruded upon by Salome, even for a 
goodnight salute. But little did Salome 
think that both Sarona and she, in their 
separate rooms, were behaving just alike. 
Cecilia undressed herself and made ready for 
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bed — 80 did he : she put out her candle and 
aat at the window — bo did he. Long and 
long she sat there, brooding, rather than 
thimdng, over fancies she dared not form. 
In her memory was clashing music that she 
dared not harmonize. Jum ! it was th9 
same with him. And by the strongest sym- 
pathy of all, both at the same moment fell 
mto their sleep — a heavy swarm of dreams. 

However, if Cecilia wished to make amends 
for her defection, she was not able ; for Sa- 
rona remained out of reach all day. And as 
we must not degenerate into diary, even his, 
we must leave him to himself — as he, in- 
deed, felt left — and return to others who are 
not less busy, if more idle. 

By no means more tired than usual, and 
just as debonair, Bernard ordered his horses 
at the usual time, and Rose's pretty palfrey, 
which already knew her. Somehow or other, 
they reached X rather later than usual ; but, 
Tenr unwontedly : Rose was not ready dressed 
and hovering in the hall, so Bernard sprang 
up stairs. Rose was not even in the drawing- 
room; only Tina on her mat, who, when 
Bernard leaned down to pet her, whined, to 
express as well as she was able, that she 
knew the reason her mistress was away. 
But Bernard did not translate that pathos, 
and waited very impatiently. Then Rose 
came down, in her morning-frock; Bernard 

gut down Tina, and, deprecatingly, held up 
oth his tiny hands. 

'* You are not going to cut me ! It is 
really too bad." 

" Mr. Bernard,*' Rose began in her sweet 
Toice, with her lovely eyes upon him, as she 
came up close to him, ** 1 was so very tired, 
and you are so very kind, that I thought you 
would excuse me." 

" Poor girl ! — so you are tired : you look 
dragged to death. Sit upon the so& a bit, 
and let's have a look at you. Why, what's 
the matter ? " 

For Rose, sitting down she knew not how, 
changed color: grew from pale to pink — 
and burst into tears : a still, sudden snower, 
that wetted her cheeks without warning. 
Child-like, almost infant-like, she turned 
those wet cheeks frdl towards Bernard's fece. 
His smile of softest sweetness, his soft, sweet 
voice, replied : — 

"You mustn't cry, because it wiU make 
your head ache ; ana it's heavy enough now, 
I know. Has any body been teasing you P 
I say, Tina, come and tell her she mustn't 
cry. Tell her it will spoil her complexion. 
Tell her she'll make her eyes red, and her 
hair out of curl. Leave whining, Tina, or 
ni swing you out of the window ! I say. 
Miss De 6erri, suppose your aimt comes 
in!" 

This was the panacea — though, in truth, 
she had left off weeping, after the first burst 
Wiping her eyes, and smiHng, as if smiles 
themselves were tears, she looked again into 
hislboe. 



"How foolish I am! — I hope you will 
forgive me. I had not the least idea," said 
Rose, " that I was going to cry." 

" Nor I either. No more you are : it is 
over now. Don't you think it would do you 
ffood to take a little, a very little walk P I 
aon't mean on Minnie ; but with me, along 
the beach." 

" No, Mr. Bernard, I know I can't walk. I 
only cried because I was so tired — not be- 
cause I was unhappy." 

" O, I know that, bless your soul I Then, 
if you can't walk, you shan t. It's one of tiiat 
salamander's tricks, I'll be sworn." 

" What salamander P " 

" Sarona : I know that fellow commands a 
legion of them. Didn't he frighten you very 
horribly?" 

" Frighten me, Mr. Bernard!— When? — 
What albout P " 

" When he laid hold of you and stared at 
you. Why, his eyes are or that power, that 
he might knock a man down ; and what he 
must have done to such a little thing as you, 
I can't think." 

" What should my being tired have to do 
with him P I think he must have very Uttle 
power in his eyes : he has none for me. I 
did not feel any thing ; and was not the least 
frightened. I was frightened, Mr. Bernard, 
when you went to sleep : I thought you 
would never wake." 

"Nonsense! it was a mere pretext: I 
should have fallen asleep anyhow.'' 

" But you said you were not sleepy. You 
said so beforehand, Mr. Bernard. You did 
not look in an ordinary sleep, I can tell you. 
You looked from head to foot like an en- 
chanted person — you looked so happy." 

Bernard laughed forcibly — drew in his 
lips — then turned full to Rose, as she had 
turned to him. 

" I say. Miss De Bern, do they talk in the 
magnetic sleep P " 

" I don't know, generally. Ton did not." 

" Didn't I P I thought I recollected sayinjg 
something." Bernard spoke listlessly; his 
eye shone hazily. 

" Not a sound. I ahnost wished you would, 
that we might have known what you were 
thinking about." 

" Pernaps, I wasn't thinking at all : per- 
haps, I was only feeling." 

" That is just what you looked like. How 
I should like to know what you were feeling ! " 

" 111 tell you," exclaimed Bernard, with 
sudden exultation and excitement — "if 
you'll promise me, solemnly, never to tell 
any body." 

" How dreadflilly mysterious you are ! I 
must promise, for I do so want to know. 
But may I not tell Miss DudleighP because 
she would be so pleased." 

" Miss Dudleigh ! " with a grimace alto- 
gether inexpressible. "Tell the devil! — I 
beg your pardon — the whole world first. — 
Foi your life, don't you tell her.** 
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" Indeed, I will not then. But why not P " 

'' I wouldn't suffer any body else to ques- 
tion me so ! — much less answer thein ; but 
rU tell you any thing. Because she's proud 
enough already, and was yery impertinent to 
menage me at alL" 

« "Aen, how was it, Mr. Bernard ? " 

" Miss De Berri, if I could half kill her for 
sending me to sleep, I could quite kill her for 
waking me up. I was in paradise. Did you 
erer luive an idea what tnat was P What is 
heaven most like to you, when you think 
about it and wish to be there P " 

"0, Mr. Bernard, music: — and being 
drawn up into the light ! " 

*' That's not mine. Peace, and quiet sleep : 
to be asleep and know it — to be wrapped 
about with sleep, fold over fold — to be at 
rest — to remember neither life nor death — 
not to want to sieh, not even to breathe — 
to have done with every thing, and be left 
alone. I felt so. Ah ! if you had felt so, 
and been made to wake up rudely, perhaps 
you would have been cross. But you can't 
be cross : perhaps, therefore, you'd have 
only cried ! * 

** O, Mr. Bernard, was that the reason you 
went awayP Now, I understand. I did 
think you very angry, and I wondered why. 
I do not care, if you are not vexed with 
her." 

" But I am vexed with her, all the same." 

"Then, Mr. Bernard, you are very way- 
ward : I have thought so all alon^." 

** Any man would be vexed with a woman 
for getting that sort of power over him." 

'•Well, I cannot see that I can under- 
stand being vexed with a woman for getting 
.another kind of power over him, — by her 
beauty, or her fascination, or even her in- 
teUect But in such a ifiere spiritual influ- 
ence ** 

*• Spiritual influence ! " sneered Bernard : 
but his sneer was completely sheathed in his 
most insinuating smue. "But don't you 
think a spiritual influence the highest of all P 
Why, Miss De Berri, you are flying against 
your own opinions." 

" O, of course, — I forgot But I meant 
she could not help it : she did not mean to 
do it : the power is in her." 

" Power is nothing without will. O, yes, 
she could have helped it : she did it on pur- 
pose ; or else why did she not electrify Saro- 
na?" 

** Perhaps his will was stronger than hers." 

" Then why didn't he send Jier to sleep ? " 

" O, I don t know, Mr. Bernard. I under- 
stand nothing about it I only know I never 
was so amazed in my whole life. I suppose 
their wills were alike." 

" Yes ; and they agreed together that they 
would not afiect each other! Do you sup- 
pose I didn't see Sarona's long face making 
signs at her before they beean P And Saro- 
na could have sent her to sleep, of course if 
she. could have sent me." 
12 



" O, Mr. Bernard, I don't think that at all : 
— remember the counterparts." 

"What! Surely you don't mean to tell 
me that you lend yourself to th-ai nonsense ! " 

"I qmte believe it: I know I could not 
have succeeded with you, nor you with me. 
I do not know how it is, but that it t>, I 
know: Miss DudJeigh could do any thing 
with me, if she chose." 

" By the way, did not Sarona nearly send 
you off P" 

" Not the least : I did not feel any thing 
except that I was being made ridiculous ; so 
I got away as soon as I could. You were 
asleep, then, Mr. Bernard, and knew nothing 
about it" 

"It's very strange, though, that Sarona 
ooul^'t affect you. I wonder why it was P " 
said Bernard, artlessly ; " but, Miss De Berri, 
now isn't it very strange P " 

It certainly would have been very strange 
if it had been true. But as it was not true, 
it was perhaps more strange that a person of 
Rose's temperament should prefer not to 
speak the truth. • 

" No, I dare say Dr. Sarona did not care 
about magnetizing me, and did not put out 
his power." 

"Then he must have cooled down in a 
most sudden fashion after I went to sleep, for 
he was in a blaze — a fury: I wonder he 
didn't scorch off your eyelashes. All I can 
say is, I never saw two such outrages on hu- 
man nature as he and his pet and pupil. 
Doesn't Miss Dudleigh talk a great deal 
about him to you ? " 

" A very great deal : she very seldom talks 
of any thing else." 

"Ah! — well, if I were in her place I 
wouldn't But she can't keep any thing to 
herself. There's one thing — she'll never 
make Sarona jealous." 

" No, I should think not Mr. Bernard, 
will not your horse be very tired of wait- 
ingP" 

** That means I ought to go. Here I am 
gossiping when you ought to be taking your 
siesta. I wish I could do any thing for you ; 
but I suppose the best thing I can do is to 
take myself off." 

" O, Mr. Bernard, I did not mean that : — 
I am always so happy to see you. But I am 
so very, very stupid ; so dull and heavy that 
I am not fit company for any one — no, not 
for my dog." 

" She seems to think you are, poking her 
head under your arm. That's the way babies 
do when they play at bo-peep. I'm so fond 
of babies : are you P " 

" Fonder than of any thing except music 
and flowers. Mr. Bernard, if you are going, 
I must thank you for coming." 

"Nonsense! Good-by. Gracious ! there's 
Mrs. Delapole : I knew she'd scent me out" 

" Good morning, Mr. Bernard." 

" Ah, madam, we were just talking about 
yoiL I've been waiting and waiting in hopes 
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of seeing you ; and Miss Be Berri, having 
had enougn of me, was just sencUnf me off. 
I cannot commend her looks to-ouay: she 
looks sadly pulled.'' 

** Yes, indeed she does, Mr. Bernard. I 
am afraid X does not suit her.'' 

'< Madam, X does suit her : only you have 
not tried it yet" 

" We have been here two months." 

" Two months ! Why, you must be here a 
year,^ or live here altogether, before you can 
tell what effect it's to have upon your consti- 
tution. Besides, it always a little drags upon 
one at first, it's so bracing." » 

" Well, I am glad you think so, for really 
I began to fear I must ask Dr. Sarona's ad- 
vice about trying another air." 

"*' Ask his advice ! Do you think he'd let 
you stay here an hour if it didn't suit her P He 
has the cleanest conscience I know : — he's 
morbidly particular. But if you'll allow me 
to say so, she toas better until yesterday ; it 
is only the change in the wind, and perhaps 
the heat in that room last night. Were you 
not scared, madam, to find, me t^te-k-ikte 
with this little lady? You see I came, ex- 
pecting to find her ready dressed for mount- 
ing, and she meets me in this guise : but I'll 
let her alone, and ^et back to Rockedge." 

Mrs. Delapole did look surprised when she 
came in, but not aggrieved — amazed, but not 
appalled. 

" Will you not stay to luncheon, Mr. Ber- 
nard?" 

"No, thank you ; it|p a great tem])tation, 
but I must refuse. I've got several things to 
do; and I can't leave Uiose animals under 
your window all day." 

Rose and he parted — Rose with an almost 
grateiul smile. Mrs. Delapole was not ^ven 
to the research for second causes, but a single 
cause for such gratitude appeared to her very 
obviously in Bernard's plea for X. 

But Bernard did not go to Rockedge to 
get back, as he said : he made a round-about 
route. First he sent off Minnie by the groom ; 
then, having allowed that worthy to reach the 
last house in X, galloped after him and or- 
dered him back into the town : for Bernard 
had formed a plan, and found he might re- 
quire his services after all. They went to 
Sarona's, according to the master's direction. 
Fridolin heard them enter the crescent, 
opened the door ready, and informed Cecilia ; 
wno appeared, unlike Rose that morning, 
ready dressed. Without seeming to perceive 
her, Bernard ran up the steps and was brush- 
ing down the passage. At the foot of the 
stairs they met ; for Cecilia had retreated as 
he advanced in that hasty style. The light 
from the window on the staircase fell down 
upon them in a sheet ; they could not but see 
each other now. For an instant Bernard ap- 
peared disconcerted, she defiant: it was a 
laughable expression to behold on either 
hand, because so evidently uncalled for. At 
last — for she did not utter a word, but mere- 
ly bowed as if by machineiy — Bernard said, 



brusquely enough, and without removing his 
hat, or even having bowed on his part, — 

" You are coming with me, I suppose." 

** I suppose so," said Cecilia, majestically. 

" Very well, then, come : it is very late." 

" Very late : I was afraid Miss De Berri 
wasilL'^ 

** So she is — very bad this morning." 

" Very bad this morning ! " Cecilia spoke 
sharply, and ran down the passage as fast as 
the cumber of her train permitted. " Then 
where is she ? Is she not coming ? " 

''You might have known that: there is 
Minnie empty." 

" O, that alters the case. Then I shall not 
come either, of course : I only ride as Miss 
De Bern's companion, and therefore I am 
not wanted." 

Cecilia had better not have said this ; and 
directly she had by some nervous impulse given 
utterance to it, she felt as if she had insulted 
Bernard, and longed to beghis pardon — to 
thank hun for coming. He was looking 
down, his lip just quivered, but he drew it 
into a saturnine curL He scowled without 
raising his eyes. 

*' I could take care of Miss De Berri alone, 
for the matter of that. She wished you to 
come ; not L" 

" And Dr. Sarona also wished it" 

*' I know that, I should hope. I know, too, 
that Sarona's your lawgiver. But you need 
not come to-day, and you needn't come to- 
morrow, unless you choose. Pray don't im- 
agine it a favor done to me : I never allow 
any one to do me favors." 

'' Very likely ; because it is not in their 
power. You cannot expect to have both the 
good fortune to confer favors and to receive 
uem at once." 

Cecilia made a grsat effort here to compass 
some kind of apologetic measure for her rude 
behavior, but uie succeeded as awkwardly as 
possible, of course. Bernard^ relaxed not in 
the least ; but neither did he stir : his feet were 
set as fast as if they would nail the ground. 
So she made a more stupendous effort still. 

" But I am very mucn obliged to you for 
coming : it was very kind of you when Mis^ 
De Berri had disappointed you." 

'' O, I didn't come on purpose : pray do 
not suppose it I should never have taken 
such a hberty. I came to see Sarona." 

'* Then I am detaioing you. Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Bernard." 

Cecilia went up stairs, every one of those 
words of his, those shrewd and taunting ac- 
cents, lancinating her sensation. Fortunately 
Salome had gone out, and had heard nothing ; 
this was a consolation ; but Cecilia still shud- 
dered to remember that Sarona might have 
been privy to her discomfiture and to Ber- 
nard's behavior, as they had stood close to the 
cabinet door. It was only a wonder to her 
that they had not been surprised by some in- 
going or out-coming patient She did not 
know that Sarona was out of the house, pre- 
siding at a considtation at the western end 
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of X. For Sarona had gone on foot, haTinff 
ordered his carriage to call for him, as it had 
not been ready to a moment, and as it was a 
particularly clear morning. 

Bernard haying catechised Fridolin, and 
obtained this information, set off directly after 
him, on the bare chance of enticing him away 
from the bedside of his suUect : a chase in its 
vague promise quite after Bernard's dreaming 
heart And Cecilia, who had gone into the 
drawinpj-room, scarcely knowing whither she 
strayed, seeing him, from the wide window, 
mount directly and gallop ofi^ was still more 
wretched, to aiscover that he had, as she sup- 

Sosed, told her a fib in order sdU further to 
iscomfit her. For she had heard his words, 
— *' I came to see Sarona ; " and now, without 
seeing Sarona, he had gone. 

Bernard, unconscious of her misery, rode on ; 
having dismissed his servant and the unreouest- 
ed palfreys. Fedeme, strolling on the cuff in 
the sunshine, saw him and nodded to him, but 
got no recognition in return. Moss, coming 
out of his bath like a refreshed infant giant, 
stared at him through his glass, and marvelled 
he should ride so nard on such a hot day. 
For now spring, fully dawned, gave an idea of 
summer sweeter than summer's Bel£ Ladies 
in swarms, with their silk mantelets and last 
year's parasols, looked up as Bernard clattered 
past. little boys, who had pulled off their 
woollen gloves and untied their comforters, 
envied him, one and all, and stood glancing 
after him transfixed with wonder. He might 
have spared himself that race, for, as he might 
have expected, he did not find Sarona on the 
door-step of the house he reached. Then Ber- 
nard dismounted, for a thick bed of straw lay 
all along that house, and along the frontage 
of a score of houses on either side. He tied 
his horse to a lamp-post, and leaned against 
that lamp-post, watcning the door with the 
muffled knocker, and listening to Uie dull echo 
of sound that ever and anon was awakened by 
passing wheels. In about a quarter of an hour 
several gentlemen emerged, noiselessly, with 
portentous countenances. A triad of car- 
riages was waiting in ^rspective, beyond Ber- 
nard's lamp-post, and m the opposite direction. 
Bernard ran quickly forwards, but not in time : 
at least only just in time to miss Sarona ; who, 
arm in arm with his fitvorite Artus, sprang 
rather than ran to his chariot, carrying Artus 
along with him. 

"There!" exclaimed Bernard; "actually 
he's ofi^ and will be in fifty places at once be- 
fore I pounce upon him. HI waylay him, 
somehow." 

Then Bernard untied his horse, led him 
gently over the straw, as if he too were sick ; 
mounted, and set off; raising the dust like 
smoke. But all in vain; he did not even 
catch the gleam of the brass gamishings, that 
he knew as well as the pecufiar color of the 
chariot-panels themselves. 

If Bernard was a child in his eager impulses, 
he was a man in their fulfilment : he always 



did just what occurred to him, and on the 
instant too. It was because there were few 
designs he cared to accomplish that he ap- 
peared to kck desi^. He went straight to 
Sarona's house again, and, finding him stiU 
away, marched straight into the consulting- 
room, and sat down with perfect ease in Sa- 
rona's own chair : took up a book, moreover, 
which lay upon- the desk — an abstruse Ger- 
man treatise on a subject abstruse even to 
those accustomed to explore the least scruta- 
ble of medicine's mysteries; and on whose 
margin Sarona had made countless notes. 
This and theso he read with manifest satisfac- 
tion, and the most evident intelligent concern 
in their contents. 

Presently, being very comfortable and ex- 
ceedingly mterested, he drew another chair to 
him, put his feet upon it, and made a reading- 
desk of his knees. So Sarona found him, 
entering an hour afterwards. 

"Rale! My dearest Bernard! I am very 
ghd to see you. How in life did you come 
here?" 

**0n my horse, to be sure. You've kept 
me waiting a long time : and I wanted you 
very badly." 

"Youarenotill, Rafe?" 

" No, but somebody else is." 

" O, I am very sorry ! let me hear ; for I am 
off to the hospital directly : I onlv came to fetch 
something. 1 can't go any wnere now, you 
know : but this evening I could manage it" 

** O, I don't want you to go — nobody wants 
you 1 we've all given ^ou up. You don't 
do any miracles now. You've lost all your 
uncti<}n, or made it over — " added Bernard, 
maliciously — "to your ward up stairs." 

« Come, Rafe, tell me, if there is any thing 
to tell and to be done." Sarona spoke as he 
stooped to a curtained recess, and drew firom 
the noards within a long shagreen case. 

"I say, Sarona, sit down, then, and be a 
Christian: I can't tell you when you're dan- 
cing about like a demon." 

"No, I shall stand: you have my chair, 
besides. And my patient's chair, too ! Ber- 
nard, you have no respect of persons or of 



ly of things, not of persons. O, how 
idle I feel when I come near you and see you 
grinding on! You ought to be put in the 
nrayer-book along wiUi King Charles the 
Martyr. Don't you despise us dolts and 
dunces P Ah, Sarona, you're a happy one! 
No wonder you are proua, and hold your head 
above the rest of us ! " 

" So I am," said Sarona, gently ; then with 
more spiightliness — "Nonsense! the onlv 
difference between us is, that you make busi- 
ness of pleasure, and I make pleasure of 
business ! " 

"There's nobody could have invented a 
more poignant, two-edged sarcasm. But ^ut 
it back and hang it up in your armory: it's 
quenched in Miss De Berri's tears." 

Sarona made his mouth small, but his eyes 
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devoured Bernard. Bernard read nothing but 
indignation in those fires. It was his deUght 
to make Sarona indignant by handling ladies 
liffhtly : he gloried in bidding the pure fiame 
of that ardent-hearted chivahry uprear itself. 

** Ah, Sarona ! Jett and SaJ>nir can't soar 
lyse them." 

** Oannot analyse Miss De Bent's tears P 
No, I rather should imagine not." 

** Sir, the carriage and Mr. Artus." Frido- 
lin came in like a ''ray of darkness " with this 
intelligence, and as darkly flashed out again. 
But Sarona did not stir. He still looked at 
Bernard as if commanding an explanation. 

** Ah, I've got a little bottle ot them in my 
pocket She gave them me this morning." 

*' I have no doubt, mv dear Rafe, that if she 

Stve them to any one, it would be to you. At 
e same time, as I have the honor to be 
chaj^ed with her health, you will oblige me by 
beinff more explicit" 

" Very well, then ; she's very bad, I tell you. 
She eried this morning in my presence, ouite 
unexpectedly : it was ' very embarrassmg.^ " 

** Why don't you quote firom Dante, instead 
of Dickens, when you are about it P You a 
poet!" 

Sarona lavished his critical coldness here 
quite beyond the demands of the occasion. 
*< I know something in the last circle of the 
Inferno fiir more to the purpose. As to her 
crying, that was merely hysterical, and no 
proof of her being very bad. Did you come 
oere to tell me that she shed a few tears P I 
wonder how many team will be riied in X this 
day." 

** 1 tell you, Sarona," said Bernard earnestly, 
very earnestly for him, leaning forwards, wiu 
his smile &ded into a frown, -— << I tell you she 
is extremely ill this morning, and that you 
ought to see her. You don't half look an«r 
her I and you don't know half she Bufifers, be- 
cause she don't complain." 

** Why does she not come to me, then P 
Why does not that woman, that aunt, bring 
herP" 

** Because I tell you she can't Why, she 
couldn't go out with me to-day." 

<<She refused to rideP Then there must 
indeed be something the matter." 

Bernard was as unaware of the irony this 
sentence sheathed as he was that Rose, at that 
moment, was dreaming in her "siesta" of Sar 
rona. 

** There m something the matter — a great 
deal. Sarona, you ought to go and see her." 

** Tush ! if her aunt wants me, she can send 
for me." 

** Then you are an unfeeling brute. I wish 
Miss De Berri had a husband to see after her, 
and to call you to account" 

" The sooner the better. So do I." 

" Well, Sarona, you're not human this.mom- 
ing." 

** Would to God that I were superhuman !" 
Then, with a relapse into the familiar coldness, 
" 1 mean what I say. I sincerely wish she 



were married : she would be taken care o( as 
you say." 

''Some people would find your antidote 
charming. Suppose I try it" 

** You are very welcome — Good by, dear 
Rafe : make Loma take care of you. I must 
go, and ought to have been gone some time." 

** Yes, go ; and when you are at the hospital, 
remember you've neglected Miss De Bern, be- 
cause she's made of stronger, sterner stufi" than 
those Jacks-of-all-trades and railway scratcha- 
bouts they bring in disabled." 

Bernard spoke as Sarona left the room, but 
every word fell full upon Sarona's ear — fell 
heavy, eohomg within his brain : that echo be- 
ing the pulse of his deep, proud heart But 
he turned not to retort : he would have dis- 
dained to answer. Separate from his love for 
Bernard, m intense dread of his misapprehen- 
sion kept him silent He only felt more sad 
as he joined his oolleaffue in the carriage, more 
sad than usual Ana what is sadness but a 
blossom — an eveNspringing flower in this vale 
oftearsP 

Then Bernard, left alone, got up too, and 
walked up stairs. No Salome was there •— no 
any body — only a sheet of music upon the 
desk of the grand piano. Bernard approached^ 
and would have tried to pick the notes out 
from their bars ; but it was in manupcript, and 
very closely written : it baffled him. He, how- 
ever, 8tru<^ a note or two any where upon the 
keyboard; and Cecilia, who thought the cat 
had got into the room and was walking over 
it, came down stairs to see. Entering and 
perceiving Bernard, she would have retired in- 
stantly ; but Bemsfd, who had turned round 
also on hearing steps, went after her to the 
door. 

** I'm going directly : you need not run 
a;way." 

There was something in his words, unau- 
thoritative as they were, that brought her back. 
She could not have resisted him : besides, she 
now felt that she had done him an injustice in 
presuming he had spoken ftdsely in saying he 
had come to see Sarona; for he went on 
now,-— 

" Yes, Sarona was out befbre ; and Fve been 
chasing him all over X. At last I came back 
here, trnd waited for him. I wanted to speak 
to him about Miss De Berri. You ouffht to 
talk to him about her — you, who can do any 
thing with Sarona." 

"I wish I could do any thing with him. But 
what is the matter with Rose so particularly P " 

^ She looks very ill, and she ought to look 
quite well" 

" Very few persons are quite well, whatever 
they look." 

*' O, we don't expect you to look well : the 
idea of such a thmg ! But Miss De Berri is 
a person to. have perfect health, like me." 

Cecilia thought he was mocking, his manner 
was so unuBuaUy soft;. She endeavored to put 
a period to the subject in question. 

** I have no doubt Dr. Sarona will do all he 
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promises in the end : he must hare time. I 
am very anxious about Miss De Bern } for no 
one bves her so well as I do. SdU, it would 
not do to hurry her." 

^ No one ? " said Bernard significantly, look- 
ing out of the window at the sky ; then he de- 
ItMretely sat down on a sofa. 

«* Mr. Bernard, I am very glad to see you 
fdone, because I wish to say somethinff to you." 

Bernard started as a man who had been 
asleep, having his eyes open: he stretched 
himseU^ cuid began to smile. His fiu% assumed 
a shy yet curious pleasure: but he did not 
speak : and now she would have given a world 
not to have spoken. She went on with a gen- 
tle decision that might have imitated Sarona, 
naturally or unintentionally, yet with a with- 
drawing aspect and drooping eyes, as she stood 
apart between her auditor and the light of 
day. 

*' I only wish to tell you, what I could not 
say before a third person, that I most deeply 
regret having displeased you yesterday even- 
ing. I was carried away by the excitement of 
such an opportunity, and forgot that I was 
taking a liberty to avail myself of it. I do not 
wish you to say any thing in return : it is un- 
necessary ; but I was obliged to apologise, or I 
should never have been at peace with myself. 
If you have come to see Miss Sarona, she is 
out, Mr. Bernard, and she will not be home 
until three o'clock to-day.** 

<* But I don't want Miss Sarona ; particu- 
larlv not now; for I've got something else 
to tnink of. Between you and Sarona I am 
almost smothered : he's been annihilating me 
with his coldness, and you are finishing me 
with your kindness. I am quite ashamed 
now, and want to go in the comer : but you 
would pursue me there, I suppose; as you 
can toss me off" into the magic world when- 
ever you please. One thing. Miss Dudleigh, 
don't send me into the magnetic sleep when 
I am absent in the body ; or I shall never 
feel safe, nor my own man." 

** I promise most solemnly that as long as 
I live I will never do it again." 

''How very sibylline you look! Unless 
I ask you." 

•• Never, if you ask me." 

" That's very unkind : pray, why not so ? " 

"Because you requested it first, and in 
obeying I ofiended you." 

" A precious homethrust ! — ouite Saroni- 
an. I won't ask you, then : for 111 never be 
refused any thing." 

" It was because I knew you were not a 
person to refuse that I acted upon your re- 

?ue8t I was also psychologically interested, 
must confess." 

«* Psychologically fiddlestick ! " 
Bernard got up and went into the window ; 
stood there spinning the tassel of the blind : 
and yet with a smothered smile, he looked 
half enchanted now. Cecilia sat down at the 
table, and remained as mute as the piano- 
roite. 



" Why were you interested, then P I should 
have thought you were never interested." 

" Because you are a poet ; and to have to 
do with a master-enthusiast in any art is to 
approach as near as upon earth we can ven- 
ture to the gate of heaven." 

''.That's nonsense: nobody is so near 
heaven as the good." 

"I know that: the g[ood aspires to the 
perfect : the beautiful is alone the good. 
Upon the beautiful we alone repose, as the 
image of the unseen perfect : its responding 
type. All those who make the beautiful can 
alone from the good produce it : the elements 
of pain could no more accord with pleasure 
than the elements of sin with beauty. And 
yet there may be sin and sorrow side by side 
with beauty and with joy. The joy and 
beauty are stiU alone to us: they reach us 
separately and unalloyed, whatever we may 
be. But, O, Mr. Bernard, it is a great and 
awful glory to be a poet like you ! '' 

She had surely forgotten he was there, as 
her thoughts passed out in form. But by a 
contrariety peculiar to the nervous tempera- 
ment, ikai sprang forwards first which she 
would have kept behind: the reaction of 
reserve was excessive, and like all reaction 
unequivocal Not to say that his very pres- 
ence seemed to fiash against the edge oi her 
intellect ; to dazzle upon its very sheen, like 
a moonbeam refiecting its spirit'shaft in the 
steel of an unshadowed blade. He was soft 
and quiet all the while : he appeared rather 
spelled than stricken. 

" I am glad you like my poetry. But it is 
not greater to be a poet than a musician." 

"It is the same. thing, I think. AU the 
seven colors stream firom light : — the ideal, 
which is ihe liffht of music, is alone the light 
of poetry ; and of aU art, and of all that is 
love and Ufe." 

" But come, is that quite clear ? " 

" I think so : indeed I know it. Is it not 
in all the same spirit? You shoidd know 
better than I do." 

"But why?" 

" Because you compose, and I can only 
dream." 

"Then what becomes of your tempera- 
menU ? " 

" I suppose through the very temperament 
of each is transmitted the very light I spoke 
of ; its difference toned accortung to the me- 
dium of the temperament, yet all according, 
in that each is light of light" 

" Then I am a poetical and you are a mu- 
sical temperament: is that it? But how 
does it happen that I like music better than 
poetry ? And do you like poetry better than 
music? I suppose not" 

" I do. I seek it because it is not in me. 
I believe it is first the poetry which reaches 
me in music, and which I hold the dearest." 

" Then, how does that happen ? " 

She hesitated ; he repeated his question, 
impetuously, with smiling passion. 
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" I think — I suppose — I believe it is be- 
cause of those counterparts I spoke about 
when you laughed me to scorn. We long for 
that vnich is least our own, but to which we 
are attracted because of that which we pos- 
sess most fully." 

'< I suppose you mean, — 0, 1 understand 
that — tnat the intellect desires the compass 
of a wisdom not of its kind. It is natural to 
the intellect to aspire so : to demand strength 
beyond itself. It 3 in the very nature of the 
mind to expand in circles hke those of a 
stone thrown into water. But the intellect 
and temperament are not the same." 

*' No, of coursi; not : — love is not the same 
as life. But there has been perhaps life 
without love : and yet I do not beheve in 
love without life. It is an abstraction, like 
the glory of stars and flowers, when no heart 
is near to drink of their delights." 

" I do not know what you are driving at." 

" The greatest have been at a loss to ex- 
press the distinction between the manifest 
operations of the brain and the manifold mys- 
terious reciprocations of the heart But they 
all agree I believe, that, whatever it may be, 
they are not alike, and cannot be confounded. 
Independent as are the temperament and the 
intellect, they are seldom found mismatched 
in the same person." 

"Well, and I suppose both these nameless 
distingu^s, properly oalanced, give the result 
as idiosyncrasy." 

" I thought idiosyncrasy meant on^s man 
temperament." 

"Why, yes: crasia means temperament; 
but I don't consider any body to possess their 
own temperament when t)ie brain is so feeble 
in its operations as not to assert itself. And 
we know very well that, whatever our tem- 
peraments may be, it is our brains that keep 
us in order." 

" Well, I do not think so. I think a true 
heart reg^ates every thing ; it alwavs knows 
when it is too much for itself, and throws it- 
self upon the power of the head : the head 
has saved many hearts." 

" Saved them by turning them to stone, 
and making mummies of them." 

"Better turn to stone than melt: the 
harder the winter the softer is the summer 
aften^'ards, I believe." 

" O, that's your creed ! That's a step too 
far for me. I think there's a mystery about 
all these things that will never be cleared up ; 
and I don't think it would be any better to 
have it cleared up. We are forgiven now, I 
suppose ? " 

" Forgiven ! how, and what P " 

" Both of us : we were both of us angry 
with each other. I will tell you the truth, 
Miss Dudleigh ; I did think you were a hum- 
bug." 

"I cannot return the compUment, for I 
never thought you one, Mr. Bernard." 

"ITiat's like Sarona. I don't wonder at 
your speaking like him when you're so much 



with him. Don't you have very long conver- 
sations with him P " 

" Yes, — I have had long conversations 
with him." 

"Alone, I suppose. Does Miss Loma 
make thirds P " 

" Not always. I have been in Dr. Sarona's 
own room sometimes." 

" Don't you like it very much P " 

" It is my ^atest earthly privilege ; and 
sometimes it is a heavenly privilege to hear 
him talk. In talking, as m every thing else 
he does, he surpasses all men : he makes all 
things new." 

" Andf Miss Dudleigh, isn't he a handsome 
fellow P" 

" He is very beautiful : he has the coun- 
tenance of a spiritual sage." 

Bernard answered wim his sweetest smile; 
then sighed rather than spoke, yet standing 
in the window. 

" O, Miss Dudleigh, I wish you'd sing me 
a song." 

" I will, with pleasure ; but -^— " 

"But, what P** 

Cecilia was going to say, " you do not like 
my singing," but, fortunately for that soft 
mood of Bernard's, she was interrupted. Be- 
fore she could open her lips, Salome entered, 
having come up stairs with the subUe step 
peculiar to the oaronas, so that they had not 
neard her. 

" No, I'm not glad to see you. Miss Loma: 
not at alL I hoped it was your brother come 
back, and I had something to say to him." 

" Can't / say it P or won't you write a 
note?" 

" No, thank you : I shall want an excuse 
to come to X to-morrow." 

" Won't you stay and dine, then P " 

" No, thank you ; I'm going." 

Bernard went to the door as he spoke, 
without saluting either ; then, as if remem- 
bering himself, returned. 

" Good-by, Miss Dudleigh." 

No sweetness, no enchanted amiability, 
could have been so delicious, so dangerously 
dear to her impression, as that artiess r^;ret, 
the child-like sadness, with which he bade 
her adieu : it said more plainly than any 
music, " I am disappointed of my music, ana 
I want it very mucL" Cecilia, as she touched 
his hand, felt as if her pulses flashed in light ; 
an almost celestial rapture, an ecstatic bliss 
that had no more of hope in it than of fear, 
seemed to brim her heart, and as sunlight 
burst upon her brain. He, utterly uncon- 
scious or his power, with that vague serious- 
ness which was his greatest charm, strolled 
out of the room ; and she did not even turn 
to the window to see him go. That momen- 
tai*y taste of the fruit of the tree of life was 
already beginning to aven^ itself in the 
sickemng mortal pang that is to the soul its 
hunger and its thirst. 

Rose was lying down in her room, totally 
unable to do any thing ebe, neither quite 
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awake nor sufficiently unconsdous to be at 
peace, when a servant knocked at her door. 
Itose did not say " Come in/* for she did not 
choose anybody to come in ; she merely an- 
swered, "Who is there P" And then an- 
swered the servant, quite innocent of the im- 
pression that name conveyed, — 

"Dr. Sarona." 

Rose Blipi)ed off the bed, opened her door, 
and stood with disordered curls. 

" For my aunt, no doubt. Is Dr. Sarona 
in the drawing-room P ** 

" No, miss, he went of his own accord into 
the dinin^-roouL He asked for mistress first, 
but she IS gone out with the Miss Edens in 
their carriage: they called for her at two 
o'clock." 

" O, yes, I remember. But did you tell 
him so ? " 

"Yes, miss, of course: but he said he 
must see you, if she was out." 

" 111 come, — just fasten my frock." 

Rose made great haste, an unusual thing 
with her when dressing, to replace the deli- 
cate morning robe she had just tossed off. 
She passed a brush once through her curls, 
— the glossy sheen came back to every ring- 
let, — sne threw down the brush, ana went 
down stairs leisurely though lightly. Surely 
enough, Sarona was in the dining-room, his 
carriage at the door. 

By the door of the dining-room stood a 
large armchair : it being the m-st, Rose placed 
herself in it, and Sarona had to come all 
across the room to her from the window in 
which he had been standing, and to take a 
chair which had no arms, next that she occu- 
pied. In that comer was as little light as 
any where in the house : it was rather " visi- 
ble " shade ; yet he did not ask her to move, 
nor did he draw up the blinds : it was wont- 
edly his habit to examine his patients by the 
brightest light he could secure. She was 
only too thankful to feel shaded, little sus- 
pecting how far deeper in that golden dusk 
grew me languors of her countenance, how 
Ktrge the pupils gloomed in her soft but 
weary eyes. She, however, with the spirit 
that never permitted her to leave others at a 
loss, managed to express something like sur- 
prise at his visit 

" Yes, I was afraid to surprise you, and I 
asked for your aunt. The lady, however, 
happened to be out, and I was driven to the 
necessity of disturbing you : you were rest- 
ing — sleeping, I mean. Sleep is not always 
rest." 

" I was resting rather than sleepiM — no, 
I was not asleep. My aunt is out, but she 
will be in presently." 

" O, I did not come to see hcTf only to in- 
troduce myself by her. It is rather imperti- 
nent to call without being sent for, but I 
came about your health ; and as you would 
not come to me, I was obliged, you see, to 
come to you." 



" It is very kind," said Rose ; " but there 
is no occasion." 

" Yes, there is occasion, or I should not 
have come. It is one disadvantage of our 
fraternity in general that we cannot watch 
over our patients so easily as those who are 
not physicians. They sli^ through our hands 
if they can — 'that is, if they are not ill 
enough to stay in bed, and too miserable to 
like the trouble of coming to us. But I 
wave all eticmette when I am really anxious ; 
and so does JBemard, if, indeed, he ever uses 
it at alL" 

"But I am not ill, and not miserable 
either; and it would have been ridiculous, 
perfectly absurd, for me to come to you, or 
to send for you, when you have so much to 
do, and so many to see, who are, perhaps, 
dying for you." 

Sarona winced and smiled. 

"But I am the judge in that matter. I 
assure you I shoula not have come if it had 
not been necessary. Bernard told me so, and 
I believed him." 

" Mr. Bernard ! " 

" Yes, Bernard : did you not know how 
anxious he is about you P " 

" How very, very kind he is ! But I am 
very sorry he disturbed you." 

" I was going out, ana had several calls to 
make. You, too, have seen him this morn- 
ing, I think P " 

" Yes, he was so kind as to come with the 
horses. I was rather tired, and did not 
ride." 

"What tired you? — One long evening 
without music ? " 

" O, I was not at all the worse for the 
pleasure we took. I am only weak ; and I 
am getting stronger." 

"^o, you are precisely not getting strong- 
er *, if you were, 1 shoula not care : if it were 
only a quarter of a thought a month. On 
the contrary, you are a little weaker to-day. 
Bernard is right : you do not complain." 

His tone was so gentle here, his manner so 
exalted, that Rose could not help saying, in 
return, " I have really nothing to complain 
of." But if it had been Bernard to \mom 
she spoke, she would have said, " It is not in 
me to complain: I had rather bear any 
thing." Unfortunately for Sarona, his power 
over those he influenced was absolute, accord- 
ing to the diversities of their nature. He 
made Rose absolutely silent, or made her say 
what was not true. Nothing but the longest 
acquaintance could have rendered her what 
is usually called at home with him ; and per- 
haps he was scarcely more at home with her : 
but he was a man, and as a roan she touched 
him ; he knew not how, and would not per- 
mit himself to inquire. But it also happened 
that this man was pure as a woman, and fear- 
ful of committing himself as any woman in 
her pride. Only in this respect selfish, it 
naturally occurred to him that he could only 
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thus remain unselfish. He would have died 
before he afflicted Rose, and lowered himself 
by the escape of those empty compliments 
that most gentlemen, in any social drme, pour 
out, infinitely, wheneTer they find themselves 
with any kind of ladies. But his very purity 
of habit, likewise, left him innocent of any 
effect he might produce by his manner, his 
address in speaking, or without speaking, his 
smile. 

He was writing now ; having found a pen 
and a scrap of paper : the last he had torn 
from his pocket-book, Rose not daring, or 
not oaring, to interfere, though there was a 
portfolio full of paper in a closet by the fire- 
place. After a few of his delicate, and, to the 
pharmaceutist, most delectable, because so le- 
gible characters, he folded up the paper. 

** I will take this myself to Jett and Saph- 
ir's, and thev will let you have it again. I 
wii^ you to beffin it immediately. And I am 
very sorry for Bernard, but I cannot let you 
ride for a day or two. He will forgive me, 
however, if I tell him it is beat for you to re- 
main at rest ; for he is a wise child, though a 
child, and accepts needful discipline, though 
we so generally spoil him.'' 

*' I should think it would be impossible to 
spoil Mr. Bernard. I cannot think what makes 
him so good to me — a stranger a month ago, 
and now I feel as if I had known him all my 
life." 

" Then I am very glad you came to X ; for 
Bernard, though at times hilarious, used to be 
so melancholy that it often racked me. I 
would give the worid — no, not the world — 
myself— to see him happy." 

A thousand feelings, rather than thoughts, 
colored mysteriously, as the prism of the mag- 
net, wavered, floated, undulated over Rose's 
spirit. She felt a vague longing to speak, to 
express something which would not embody 
itself. Had Sarona been a little more exph- 
cit ; had he declared what he only intimated ; 
had he even signified his anticipation that the 
happiness of Bernard might become under 
Rose's control ; all that happened afterwards 
would have happened not at all. Upon such 
imperceptible chances do the events of life de- 
pend — only to be explained by the very em- 
bairassing and imperfect mechanism with which 
social habit has cumbered the already trouble- 
Home condition of this ** mortal coil." But Rose 
did not speak ; and the imperceptible chance 
became the first link of the cham of certain- 
ties. 

It would not appear that Sarona, either pro- 
fessionally or privately, gained a great deal by 
this covert examination of his ; ror, as he left 
Rose, and, without knowing how, bade his man 
drive to the next address which was registered 
in his brain that day, he said to Mmself, in a 
whisper which the roll of the wheels stifled, 
"She is unhappy, or at least affected about 
something : it has not made her ill, but it for- 
bids her getting welli and keeps her low, as 
she is." 



CHAPTER XVm. 

' THE FIB6T WALPXJKGIB laOHT. 

Sabona sent a note to Bernard ; a note as 
of an elder brother to a baby-boy : a few gen- 
tle, trifling words, to tell him he must not dis- 
turb Rose next day nor the day after. Ber- 
nard received that note b^ post, but did not 
answer it He hated wnting letters, though 
he had sometimes written to Sarona ; but here 
was no call for a reply, he thought ; so he put 
it into his pocket, and forgot it Sarona thought 
he was too disappointed to write : he knew that 
disappointment, m even little things, made Ber- 
nara sullen, or appear so. 

Another note came for Bernard the next 
day. He intended to answer that — but in 
person; and it was rather late and gloomy 
when it came : the postman carried an um- 
brella under his arm. Next morning, Bernard 
did not nund the rain, though it had rained all 
night, and still rained then. He ordered his 
elfin chariot, the broufi^ham, and arrived at Fe- 
deme's by ten o'docL Fedeme, like some 
insects, was always particularly animated on a 
wet day, and, in consequence, a very desirable 
companion ; not so Moss, who, elongated upon 
a som, had an air of having been up all nignt : 
which was not true. Now, Bernard was &r 
too melancholy a person ever to indulge in 
melancholy. At times if overcame him ,* only 
when he was alone, though, or in the presence 
of his only spirituaJ firiend. Besides, Bernard 
had a kind of boyiRh-heartedness, which ever 
rose to exigency : he enjoyed overleaping ob- 
stacles, not floundering through them. And 
he was all generosit)', if not all gentleness. So 
he came in with an eflfervescent kindliness, a 
buoyant beharior, that wrought a miracle in 
the affairs of Moss, who shook hands, and soon 
was sitting up and laughing at Bernard's cap- 
tivating nonsense. 

" what's been the matter with us, Fedeme ? " 

** A little disappointment : we were to ride 
over to Cliff Dene for some flowers, but the 
rain has spoiled our excursion. Jenny has a 
cold, and must not be ridden over splashing 
ffrass ; and Mossie fancies I can't collect the 
flowers to his taste." 

** O, I understand. Why didn't you let me 
know P rd have brought some firom my con- 
servatory. They're very pretty now — hun- 
dreds of hyacinths." 

" I tell Moss he had much better present his 
bououet the evening after to-morrow." 

"To-morrow, where? Is it for Miss De 
Berri, then?" 

Fedeme laughed at Bemard's dreaming in- 
nocence. 

« Who else P — and where P Surely you had 
my note." 

'* Yes, I came to answer it You can let me 
have two tickets, Fedeme ! Fll buy them of 
you at any price." 

" I have only six in all, though I wrote to 
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HoUah: there's been an immense demand; 
and I 80 seldom see the paper that I missed 
the advertisement till the day before yesterday. 
We must keep four ourselves — two for our 
ladies : Miss De Bern is engaged to us, you 
know." 

<< 0, 1 don't want a ticket for Miss De Ber- 
ri ; I want it for Sarona : you can give me two 
surelv." 

** u you had not asked me, I was going to 
present you with one, and Miss Sarona with 
the other. It is so seldom she enjoys herself; 
and she is a hearty musician. Sarona, you 
may be sure, won't go." 

« Leave tliat to me: here's your money. 
Don't scowl, Fedeme — it's good silver ; and 
'short reckonings,' you know " 

'* That's true enough. Here, Mossie, take 
that to buy your gloves." 

««Mr. Bernard/' said Moss, languidlv, "I 
wonder you wear gloves at alL I would not, 
if I had such little hands." 

"And I wouldn't, if I had such white ones. 
Shall I send you a wheelbarrow full of camel- 
lias to-ni^ht. Lord Moss P I've got any kind 
of geramums, and red and yellow azaleas: and 
the hvacinths are beautiful." 

" I'm very much obliged to you, Mr. Ber- 
nard; and I should so like some. I would 
give any thing for geraniums: there's not a 

F cranium in CSiff Dene — plenty of camellias, 
don't like hyacinths in a bouquet : they stick 
so upright ; and their scent is too strong for a 
hot room like Exeter Hail : we've plenty of 
them, too : they almost stifled me, the other 
day, when I went over to see how they were 
getting on. Don't you think a bouquet of ge- 
raniums, relieved by white camellias, would be 
exactly the thing for Miss De Bern ? especial- 
ly if she wears a white frock : and she always 
does in the evening." 

** Charming! " said Bernard, kindly, entering 
into the boy's slight sentiment — like a boy 
himself in all but genuine sympathy. ** Splen- 
did! And I'll tell you what, rll brmg the ge- 
raniums over myself on Friday afternoon, and 
then they'll be all fresh, and you can have 

Jour camellias ready to put with them. So 
must go off, and see what I can do with 
Sarona.'" 
** Sarona has not been out of X for years." 
** All the more reason whv we should make 
him go now. He adores Mendelssohn : why, 
he went to hear * Elijah.' " 
"Yes, in Germany — not in London." 
This was true. Sarona, who had not taken 
a holiday for ten summers, crossed the water, 
and a good deal of land, that he might listen 
to the chorus in its native tongue, whose ac- 
companying music has given its soul to the 
age we live in. And this, when he might have 
heard " Elijah " in Exeter Hall, or at Birming- 
ham, conducted by its inspired author. , But 
Sarona worshipped music in the same language 
wluch Mendelssohn sent up to heaven when 
he prayed on earth. 
There were two days to this feast, however ; 
18 



and, on l&e next morning, Cecilia scarcely ex- 
pected Rose, although it was the day for her 
usual lesson. She could not expect her, after 
what Bernard said ; but, despite her notion. 
Rose came, and even a few minutes earlier 
than usual In the friendship of these two 
women — a friendship perfect fit>m the be- 
ginning, but as yet incomplete in its opera- 
tions — there was the most singular reserve 
of heart It could not, indeed, be otherwise 
with Cecilia's cherished, and Rose's instinc- 
tive, pride. Spiritually, they communed, as 
air and music; intellectually, they satisfied, 
even satiated, each other; but tms was at 
present all: therefore, though Cecilia had 
ner own ideas on certain subjects, she kept 
liiem to herself; and Rose, who had received 
an impression from Bernard's impression as a 
man, did not dare to combat it. She was too 
young yet, in all but imagination, to conceive 
of her own impressions as unerring, however 
forcible. Cecilia, wherever her feelings were 
interested, hoped ; Rose feared. Cecilia was 
practising on ner own account when Rose so 
softly entered, and stood behind her, kissing 
the top of her head. 

*' Dear Miss De Bern, you are not come ? " 

<<Yes, indeed, I am. And do you mind 
Mr. Bernard's coming in? — He wants to 
hear me take my lesson." 

1£ Miss Dudleigh had been in the mind to 
refuse, or to confess that she cUd mind, she 
had no time, for Bernard put his face round 
Uie door, like a whole cluster of smiles, and 
came in uninvited. 

" I shan't disturb you : I'm going to read 
the paper, or to do a bit of that work of Miss 
Sarona's." 

There was neither newspaper nor worit 
upon the table : but there migh^ have been, 
for all Miss Dudleigh knew ; as, of course, 
with her sort of breeding, she did not turn 
round. Apportioning her courage to the cir- 
cumstances, she very quietly unrolled the 
little morocco case m which Rose brought 
her music, and put up on the desk the exer- . 
cises and the song. Then Rose smiled her 
own peculiar smile, and took them away. 

" Not those this morning : I want some* 
thing else, and a very great favor. I am to 
go to hear the * First Walpurgis Nicht' to- 
morrow evening, and I have never heard a 
note of it Will youplay it for me P " 

"Play you the < Walpurgis Night!' my 
dear Miss De Berri, you might as well ask 
me to read seven languages at once. Do you 
know how difficult it is ? " 

" I should not ask you to play any thing 
that was not difficult. You can play any 
thing, of course ; and I came longing that 
you should spare me a whole hour of your 
playing ; for I cannot sing this morning. ' 

" I wish I could — O ! if I only could — 
but you do not know, perhaps, that it is only 
arranged for four hands. I would try, if you 
would try it with me." 

''I try! I play Mendelssohn at sight! I 
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can read pretty well, but I can very seldom 
play what I read. May I only look at the 
score ? " 

** I have not the full score, but Dr. Sarona 
has a splendid one, and I am sure he woidd 
show it to you. I will go and see whether he 
is enffa^ed/' 

"111 go," said Bernard, from the sofa; 
"and what's more, 111 undertake to make 
him come up : and yet more, to make him 
play with you, Miss Dudlei^h." 

Rose stood aghast; Cecilia laughed, but 
was right glad to get rid of Bernard, even 
for a moment, that sne miffht say : — 

** Dearest Rose, I heard you were so ill : 
what is the matter P Do tell m«." 

" Nothing, indeed ; I was only stupid after 
all that excitement : and do please tell Dr. 
Sarona that I am quite well, or at least much 
better." 

" He will not believe any thing he does 
not know — and he knows every thing." 

"Nobody can know everything, I think. 
Is not Mr. Bernard kind to me ? O, I wish I 
could give vou my ticket for this music : you 
deserve it far more than I do. I feel as if I 
shall die to hear it, and yet as if I should die 
without hearing it, now I have heard about 
it Lord Fedeme brought us the tickets, 
too : I was too glad at the time to be sorry 
that he brought them ; but I am sorry now." 

" Then you still think the same. Rose P " 

" I only wish I were not quite sureJ' 

" They are some time : I wonder whether 
Dr. Sarona will come up aft^ all." 

" I am certain he will." Rose spoke with 
a singular meaning* 

" Why are you r He is ^nerally busy all 
the morning long. Here is the first Wal- 
purgis Night. One thing I must acknowl- 
edge, that I cannot say 1 prefer it to the first 
Walpurgis Ni^ht in Stonehenge." 

" O, but it is music ! How strange they 
should both have written it ! I must ask Mr. 
Bernard whether he heard the music first." 

"Dr. Sarona assured me it was before 
* the music sounded on our shores * that Mr. 
Bernard wrote ; and there is no resemblance 
either. I always remember what Dr. Sarona 
says, in his very own words. There is a style 
about every sentence which seems to set it : 
I should detect a speech of bis second-hand. 
Where is the performance to be P " 

" In London, at a hall : Hullah is to con- 
duct." 

" In London P Will Dr. Sarona let you 
go?" 

"O, why notP If indeed he thought 
about it" 

" He would not let you ride. Rose, I have 
one thing to ask you, which you must answer. 
Is it true that Dr. Sarona could not affect 
you at all the other night P I ask out of the 
most possessing curiosity, and I beseech you 
let me know." 

" Do you think so P " 

" I am sure either that he could not affect 



you at all, or that he affected you so violently 
you were afraid and so escaped." 

" You are quite Yight I wag afraid of 
being thoroughly mastered, and I did not 
fbel strong enough to bear the shock : it was 
most painful to feel chained and excited at 
once : I thought I should swoon. I wonder 
whether it was because I was not well P for 
Mr. Bernard did not mention any unpleasant 
sensations." 

** I think it was ; for you looked so pale 
just afterwards. I should so like to know 
how you felt ! " 

" I don't know myself exactly ; at least I 
forget : my heart beat so fast that I could 
scarcely breathe." 

Rose lifted her eyes as she spoke ; for in 
herself she felt that footsteps were ascending, 
though she could not hear. The door flew 
open on the soft carpet, and Bernard, from 
behind, pushed Sarona forward into the 
room ; himself followed laughing. Sarona 
paused and bowed to Rose ; still looking at 
her, he said : 

" You sent for me. Miss Dudleigh ? " 

"Indeed I did not: it was entirely Mr. 
Bernard's doing." 

" Then I am not wanted, and may go down 
again ? " 

" O, Dr. Sarona, if you could stay, and 
play the Walpurgis Night." 

Sarona hesitated, but at that instant Rose 
elanced up ; a wistful longing looked out of 
her eyes : she knew not that she showed at 
that moment exactly what she felt He 
caught her eyes and smiled. 

" It will tire Miss De Berri, and defraud 
her of her lesson besides." 

" But Miss De Berri asked me herself to 
play to her, because she was not strong 
enough to sing." 

"No, no," cried Rose in an instant — 
"not because I was not strong enough to 
sing." 

" llien, pray, why not ? " said Sarona, 
turning upon her as sharply as a sunbeam 
glittering through two boughs that have been 
parted by the wind. 

" Because " — Rose spoke as calm as air, 
but her lashes fell like shadows of the leaves 
across that sunshine — "Because I am to 
hear the • Walpurgis Night,* ^ith an orches- 
tra, to-morrow evening $ and as I know noth- 
ing about it, I long to hear it first, that I may 
not be quite crushed beneath my own little- 
ness when I hear it then." 

Nothing but the excitement of mitsic could 
have made Rose so speak before Sarona. 
Perhaps the strong light of that eternal har- 
mony which was her soul's own proper at- 
mosphere, dissolved the lesser light of his 
imperious presence : as in heaven we shall 
meet all we love, and without fear, as we fear 
below. 

And then, with an air which in iu passion- 
ate subtnty approached the behavior of the 
author of the " First Walpurgis Night," Sa- 
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rona stole to the piano-forte. He glanced at 
Miss Dudleigh, with a proud sensitiveness 
she well reciprocated; together they ap- 
proached. And, simultaneously, Bernard ap- 
proached Rose, and stood beside her: like 
two lost children in a lonesome wood, they 
appeared to feel, to suffer alike ; for the ex- 
pectant melancholy on both the faces was the 
same. 

Sarona had sat down, they knew not when ; 
thev knew not how die strain began; but 
witn a rich and rin^ng chord, that seemed 
awakinff the echoes m an ancient church in- 
stead 01 that every>day drawing-room, those 
ivory hands awoke the tones of the ivory 
keys. Neither Rafe nor Rose moved for- 
wards, and neither looked upon each other : 
the music filled everv pause of feeling as 
well as thought: ana who shall say that 
music can be other than heaven, since of 
iUelf it satisfies ? 

It did not even occur to Rose to wonder 
how one whose life was so purely practical, 
so animated by the love of its kina, as that 
good physician's, should have attained such 
extraordinary eminence in mere musical exe- 
cution. For, so complete was the mechan- 
ism, it kept the difiiculty out of sight : rather 
annihilated it. There was never any difficulty 
with Sarona, except to keep body and soul 
together ; and in music it seemed as though 
the body interrupted not the intentions of the 
souL Such is organization — such is the spell 
of those who are created in the image of 
God! 

At the end of the overture, Sarona staid, 
and whispered something to Miss Dudlei^h. 
Then Bernard walked away, and kneehng 
upon the rug, again beean to warm his 
hands. Rose stiU stood where she had 
stood: her soul seemed to her larger than 
her body, as the sweeping halo that sur- 
rounds tne moon: she even forsot Sarona, 
who, however, having concluded his whisper, 
turned about upon his seat, and looked past 
Rose to Bernard. 

" Rafe, there is a tenor solo for you here, 
and then a chorus. We must all sing, or 
Miss De Berri's idea will be snipped off 
short" 

" I come and sing a tenor solo ! I shan't. 
You and Miss Dudleigh can each sing two 
parts : you can do any thing.** 

*' But yes, Rafe, you will : and shall. You 
are shamefully lazy, with your voice, never to 
sing alone. I must go soon, and we shall 
have no time." 

** I won't, and shan't ; " and he looked as 
if he meant not, for he got off his knees and 
threw himself into the sofa, yawning and 
laughing together. 

**Sing by yourselves: there's Miss De 
Berri can't sing." 

" O, yes, I can." 

Rose awoke at these words ; and, what 
was more, she crossed the room, followed by 
Sarona, — who, like all " sensitives," seemed 



as if he had eyes in the back of his head, — 
and said to Bernard : — 

" Do, please, come and sing : pray do, Mr. 
Bernard!" 

And without the slightest opposition, he 
arose and stood behind the players. Then 
came the solo, ** £s lacht der Mai," that es- 
sence of a thousand springs, condensed into 
a mould of ice ; and tnen the chorus, where 
the ice, molten by the kisses of the sun-fire, 
flows through green freshness in celestial 
freedom. 

" O, how delicious ! " exclaimed Rose, in- 
voluntarily, as she had fallen into the sopra- 
no part Paler than usual, in ravishment at 
her delight, Sarona smiled upon the keys ; 
but, instead of turning that light upon her, 
he turned aside to Cecilia, as if he entreated, 
demanded, her sympathy alone. Then he 
said to Bernard : — 

" I hope Costa is not to conduct to-morrow 
evening, or I should advise you not to go. 
And in Exeter Hall, I suppose : one might 
as well hear it in the crypt of Saint Faitns, 
under St Paul's cathedral" 

'* But we are not so fastidious as you ; so 
you won't prevent our enjoying it : will he, 
Miss De Bern ? That's the way he always 
does : and it's very unkind. I suppose you 
think nobody ought to dare to conduct his 
music now he's dead." 

" On the contrary, I would have it per- 
formed as continually as the strictest rites of 
our religion. Besides, Hullah may do any 
thing he pleases, for the love he bore to 
Mendelssohn ; and to conduct is his prerog- 
ative : — but — Exeter Hall ! " 

** Well, if you sneer in that way, I shan't 
give you this ticket, which I bought on pur- 
pose for you ; for I thought you'd go." 

" But, my friend, you know I cannot go : 
it is equally generous and good of you. Will 
you be so very kind as to make it over to 
LomaP" 

" Why not to Miss Dudleigh P she's more 
musical." 

" Because I do not think she would accept 
it" 

" No, I should not," said Cecilia, firom the 
music-stool. 

"You needn't reftise it before it's offered 
you," said Bernard, in a tone of petulance ; 
and, with the wayward passion that was his 
characteristic, he tossed the ticket into the 
fire ! Only Rose saw him do it She fiew 
to him, and with soft importunity endeavored 
to arrest his hand, and afterwards to rescue 
the pasteboard morseL She only succeeded 
in bringing out from between the bars with 
the tongs a black scrap, shrivelled like a leaf 
by lightning. She cast one of her reproach- 
ful glances that were so proud upon the 
naughty Bernard ; but he only made a gri- 
mace of unspeakable delectation. Soon Sa- 
lome returned, and directiy she entered, Sa- 
rona made her take his place, and vanished.. 
He did not reappear, and Bernard carried 
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Rose away in a most hilarious frame ; which 
seemed to puzzle Salome, but to please her 
equally. 

aow Salome was equally puzzled about 
her brother and his behavior. So much had 
happened to these friends in general during 
a month, that it seemed a year : and longer 
than some years. At times she believed oa- 
rona and Cecilia to be already engaged ; at 
other moments she imagined ner brother to 
have conveyed his intentions without speak- 
ing, lest an engagement should be premature, 
that he would fam conduct with prudence in 
the case of an unmothered maid: but all 
hours she was steadfastly assured, whatever 
caused such suspension, that "they under- 
stood each other,'' as she would have said. 

"You were very wicked to bum that 
ticket, Mr. Bernard." 

" Was I, Miss De Berri P I did it on pur- 
pose ; for I knew she wanted to go, and I 
nate hypocrisy. Why couldn't she speak out, 
and say she did P Besides, what was it P — 
a bit of paper, that would have been of no 
more use than my card. One of them 
wouldn't have gone without the other, and I 
couldn't get two tickets." 

" O, Mr. Bernard, it was like burning bread 
in a famine, to bum it : and she would die 
for music! You who are so proud and so 
rich, can make no allowance for a proud 
woman who is poor. It was unkind, and so 
unlike you, — you so generous : you will be 
sorry some time, Mr. Bernard." 

" When shall I be sorry P " 

** When you want music and cannot get it, 
or something you want as she wants music" 

'< Then I am sorry now ; for God knows I 
want something very much." 

Rose, who was sitting next Bernard in that 
elfin brougham of his, against all convention- 
alism and propriety, felt a terror darken her 
vision and cramp her heart So natural, 
however, was it to her to turn to Bernard as 
to part of herself, that instead of looking out 
of the window she looked at him. And in- 
stead of that expression she anticipated, his 
eyes were veiled by that dreamy haze of 
theirs, almost a gray film upon uiat ocean 
green, and he seemed looking forwards for- 
ever in soft despair. 

Then the fright went off; but Rose did not 
finish her scoldinf , though she had so much 
to sav: she would not scatter that mood, 
thoueh she could have melted it with a smile. 
Besiaes, Rose, ^hou^h utterly unselfish, was 
very miserable. It is not always selfish to 
be miserable : there is a certain class of per- 
sons who are never even unhappy, because 
they prefer to enjoy themselves, and contrive 
to five in the present without reference to the 
past or future. Rose was a peifect child at 
neart ; and none suffer from neglect or con- 
tempt like children bom with passion. Ssr 
rona, she could not forget, haa failed to re- 
mind himself of her health, in reference to 
the projected expedition. She was one mo- 



ment chafed to suppose that he was angry 
with her for not consulting him ; the next, 
she despised herself for imagining he had 
thought about her at all ; but most sad be- 
cause she could not help feeling what she 
felt — could not smother her thoughts from 
her own perception. 

Perhaps Bernard and she were communing 
without speech, they looked so much alike ; 
but if he xnew it, sne did not : she flattered 
herself that Bernard knew her less than she 
knew him. The extraordinary effect of the 
innocence he had conserved from childhood, 
which filtering through a Uving and fiterary 
experience unparalleled had mingled with his 
manhood its purest essence, no doubt de- 
ceived even those who appreciated him best 
They thought him abstracted where he was 
only most reserved; unknowing, where he 
was in full exercise of his secret tests. 

Cecifia was also amazed, well as she under- 
stood Sarona, at his cool behavior on his pa- 
tient's account She thought Rose lookmg 
very ill ; and, ignorant as she was of medictd 
interpretation, felt as if she ought to put the 
physician on his guard. She could not find 
him in the afternoon, nor did he come in to 
dinner ; much to the anguish of Salome, who, 
however, received sufficient consolation in the 
sympathy of CeciUa : for this young person 
could not conceal her anxiety. 

Salome was frequently at the window durinff 
dinner-time. " O dear, where can he be P 
He has not been later than seven for a week. 
And it is an easterly wind : he will take one 
of those horrible colds, and be coughing all 
night He always takes cold in an easterly 
wind." 

" So do most delicate or nervous people. 
But, dear Miss Sarona, it is worse tnat he 
should have nothing to eat He must be at 
some long case, and they will forget he is 
hungry." 

" Or he will himself. And papa told Herz, 
when he left home, never, whatever he waa 
obliged to do, to go without his dinner." 

" He will eat it when he comes in, if you 
ask him." 

"But papa says that to eat dinner two 
hours after dinner-time is not to eat dinner, 
but a hearty supper on a starved stomach ; 
which is next in danger to not eating at all." 

" Is your father fike Dr. Sarona P '^ Cecilia 
wished to charm Salome from her vain dis- 
tress. 

** You would not think so ; though most 
people exclaim at the fikeness between them. 
They are indeed physically alike, but not 
spiritually. My brotner has much more of 
his grandfather, the celebrated Dr. Herz; 
and yet is so different even from him. You 
will see our father and mother in June : they 
always come to see us then, and stay one 
fortnight" 

Cecilia looked at the tablecloth, and dazzled 
herself with the pattern of the damask. She 
had again and agam wondered whether Saiona'a 
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fiither and mother knew she was livioff in his 
house, — again and again oonjectured what 
they could think of her for heing there. But 
she would have died before she asked: and, 
besides, she reflected in her own mind that she 
should be living by herself in June, and so es- 
cape them and they her. She said, for the 
sake of sanng something in reply, — 

" And io you never go to stay with them P 
Do you never see the country P " 

"No," said Salome, with a very singular and 
lofty look, in a voice one could hear too di»- 
tinctly, like sounds in ftost, — "No, Herz has 
no time to go home ; and I never leave him." 

Sarona came in about nine. Salome, who 
had not gone up stairs, vraited until his dinner 
was brought from the kitchen, where it had 
been dressed over again. 

" Dearest Herz, I should like to have waited 
to dine with you ; but I did not dare. Your 
meal is quite spoiled : not fit for you to touch. 
If I had only known ! ** 

" Darling, I did not know myself. My din- 
ner is delicious. I am too hungry to care 
what I eat, unless it were cold; and this is 
only too hot You would have been extremely 
wrong to wait. And where is Miss Dudleigh P 
I must apologize for my ill playing this morn- 
ing; and I cannot come up stairs, I have so 
much to do." 

" Shall I send her down, Herz P " 

** Will you ask her to come, Loma P Only 
for five minutes. I have a message too for 
her, from Bernard." 

Salome sent her down, and she went eipect- 
ing Salome to come too : who of course came 
nci. Perfectly at ease with Sarona, she took 
a chair beside the fire, on a line with his at the 
table. 

" O, Dr. Sarona, I have so much to say to 
you. Do you think Rose ought to go to- 
morrow night P To London, by the railway, 
to hear music, and tear back again in the 
middle of the night P'' 

" Not in the middle of the night, except in 
your ima^ation. I have been arranging aU 
that, and it detained me." 

It is a fact which won't be denied by psy- 
chologists, and perhaps not by those who study 
physics, that excitable reserved persons are 
most communicative by candle-li^ht, moon- 
light, star-light, — any light that is not the 
light of day. Sarona was in a condition of 
moral and mental excitement, and it was even- 
ing. He used an emphasis when he spoke, 
that magically convinced Cecilia she might say 
any thing she pleased to him just then. 

"Then you have been there,— I am so 
thankful I really did not think you cmdd 
know what she was going to do to-morrow 
night Shall you let ner go then, after all P " 

" Miss Dudleigh, jres. I could not find it in 
m^r heart to disappomt her ; for, as she has no 
strict complaint, it cannot do her harm, though 
it can do her no good. I could not let her 
refuse to hear that music, and to hear it with 
one 80 near to music as my dearest Rafe.'' 



"Dr. Sarona," said his companion, sadly 
thrilled by his tone, " I am certain she does 
not care who she hears it with ; or that, if she 
has a preference, she would not prefer Mr. 
Bemaro." 

" Has she told you so much, in so many 
words P Without them your statement is null." 

" I know better than if she had told me. I 
wish yon were ^ing." 

" Miss Dudleigh ! " Sarona turned his ikoe 
upon her wiUi pale indignation. " You should 
not, forgive me, say those things to me, even 
though you think them : but you axe not to 
think \kem, either." 

" That is for an autocrat to say ; and I also 
am an autocrat, though I am a poor woman 
you have defended from all enemies, and have 
nothing of mine own but what I believe. 
Even if I offend you I shall be sorry ; but I 
shall not oUierwiise care. You do mistake 
Rose." 

"How mistake herP Would she rather 
not go P" 

" O, I did not mean that : — of course she 
would rather. But if you did not know what 
I mean, you would not have been angry 
just now." 

"There are times to be silent as well as 
times to speak. I was not and am not angry. 
But we will not speak of her : indeed I cannot" 

" I must and will tell you you were mista- 
ken about the magnetism : you did affect her." 

" I know that" 

" But she was not angry." 

" No, she only hated me." 

"Dr. Sarona, solemnly you are wrong. 
You made her shrink because your power over 
her was absolute. She told me to-day: I 
forced her to tell me, that I might tell you, for 
I knevD that you were mistaken." 

Sarona looked as if he were liBtening with 
his eyes, 

"She said she was afraid of being thor- 
oughly mastered, — that you chained and ex- 
cited her at once." 

Sarona smiled a sadder smile than she had 
seen. He answered eagerly, — 

"Forgive me; but that does not prove I 
affect her in any other manner." 

Cecilia dared not say " it does : " the " autos " 
in her rebelled ; for, allowing that, she would 
imply she had otherwise affected Bernard. 
She was driven, therefore, to an actual crisis. 

" I hope you will pardon me ; but you are 
all good and all xmworldly: you cannot, of 
course, tell whether you affect her or not 
unless you find out" 

" Miss Dudleigh, I never thought to be so 
driven to express what we most dimly confess, 
even to ourselves, by type and shadow. But I 
feel at home with you, and I acknowledge that 
you make me fearlessly candid. We agree, 
besides, that such subjects must be graveW 
treated; as we touch religion. Before Go<^ 
then, do you think I affect this childP" 

She trembled to her heart : she dreaded to 
reply, lest her answer should ladL the wisdom 
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of Us questioning manfaoocL She wuted a 
moment ; so did he : no impatience quivered 
upon the still white countenance and darkest 
eyes. At length she said, half-sighing be- 
tween every word : — 

" that I could answer you there ! I 
dare not, for she is a woman like myself ; and 
I could sooner break open mv secret heart 
than try to guess at the secret hers contains. 
Perhaps there is none. You forget how 
young she is, and how strangely, romanti- 
cally innocent She can be to me only as 
something too precious to belong to any but 
to one who would feel as I do, — and more ; 
and perhaps that is why I feel so anxious you 
should not mistake her." 

<'Am I unkind to her? — What matters 
it P She foigets my existence as soon as I 
am away. Without jealousy, Rafe is my 
dearest rriend. Could she thmk but of him 

— could she but grow to him — with him 
nearly always?" 

This was the wildest effort of all to answer. 
But she struggled unseen even here. 

^^ I do not sav that is not so ; but I do not 
think it is. I do not, in fact, believe it I 
do believe she likes Mr. Bernard far too 
much to love him. His mystery is to her 
made clear. They are as if together in the 
same home." 

" Exactly ; and exactly for that reason I 
am convinced they are to be together in the 
same home. Rare cannot live without her. 
She could not but answer to his desires : she 
will cling to him, if he puts forth his arm. 
She must love him, if she likes. There is no 
alternative with Rafe — the loving, lovely 
creature ! And to know he is known ! To 
rejoice in his completion! he has never 
been complete. To remember him at rest ! 

— It win be almost equal to believing 
A«rso." 

"Of course — if— " 

** You are still incredulous : and it is cruel 
to me ; for I had made up my mind, and you 
have the power to imsettie it : which is terror 
to me. It is all or nothing with me — 
always." 

Cecilia need not have feared to speak of 
Bernard ! — She herself was put out of the 
question, now. In a temperament so defined 
as his, love exerAsed a prodigious and most 
peculiar power. He was arbitrary towards 
others ; y^t sorely humble in the deeps of his 
own soul : both extremes unnatural, and that 
met with a reacting unreserve quite novel to 
his nature. 

'' I know that eyery thing is all or nothing 
to you ; and, therefore, I ao what, if it were 
not a case of aU in all, I should let alone. 
I beseech you not irrevocably to doom your- 
self, and perhaps another, to unnecessary 
suffering ; and tiiat because of a false sense 
of honor." 

** I will be truly honorable, and say, that 
unless I were convinced of my friend's pre- 
dilection having awakened its oounterpartt I 



should not one moment hesitate in making an 
eflfort on my own behalf." 

" Then, I must ask you, as you have said 
thus much, whether you have made the 
slightest advance towards this end, even 
before you thought what you now think ? If 
I were Miss De Berri, I should think you 
decidedly cared nothing for me in any way." 

" Is tnat a fact ? Am I such a natural 
hypocrite ? " 

" 1 think you are naturally too proud to be 
perfectiy happy. Your pride appears to be 
stronger in you than life itself." 

" Was it not pride that lost the angels 
heaven?" he asxed, in a voice itself so 
proud that it might have banished a saint 
from paradise. 

" Tney say so. Alas, that tradition should 
ever be the type of truth." 

*'At all events. Miss Dudleigh, listen 
once more : you have done your duty by me, 
and I thank you. Not the less because I am 
compelled by my better judgment not to 
agree with you ; and because I think that 
had you been live years older, and wiser, 
you would have held vour tongue. How* 
ever, in faint acknowledgment for your kind 
s)rmpathy, or rather interest — I forget I 
will let you into the fact, that the very first 
evening Rafe met that child, they spoke 
together of love. I never knew imtil then 
that Rafe could treat of love as any thing but 
a name for an abstraction — I believe he had 
it brought before him then." 

Cecilia was confounded: she could not 
inquire what they had said ; and Sarona, in 
his self-torturing satire, chose not to give 
meaning to the mystery. It was also true 
that he had never forgottea what he heard 
behind the curtain that Friday evening ; and 
true that Rafe had never been himself at 
heart to any other woman. Have safes 
never wrought folly, even as the angels fell ? 
There are some things we must suffer in 
order to know, for ** Imowledge by suffering 
entereth." * 

" I did pot know that, of course ; but I 
should say it could not have been a practical 
exposition of love, when he had only seen 
her a single evening." N ^ 

'* But I tell you he never used to theorise 
it seriously, except in his poetry : which of 
course is nothing else. I have never told 
you a message he sent you, now."' 

** A message he sent me ? " 

"Yes: and to save mj credit with my 
conscience, I must give it you. He saia, 
when I saw him at Miss De Bern's : for he 
was there still, and I believe going to stay : 
'Tell Miss Dudleigh, I beg her pardon uxr 
burning the ticket: but I was azug^ry; and 
tell her she should have mine, but I must go 
to take care of Miss De Berri, who other- 
wise wt)uld be stung to death by Lord Moss's 
small attentions.' I cannot say whether this 
was true. Miss Dudleigh: you will find, 
perhaps." 
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" 0, yes, I quite understand : and I thank 
Mr. Bernard. Rose does extremely dislike 
to be with that little lord : he likes her too 
much, and she knows it'' 

" She has then told you so ? I thought 
you never talked of these things P " 

'* She never speaks of what she may, or 
might, feel ; but we talk about such tmngs 
generally more than about any thing else." 

Sarona did not answer : he spoke no more. 
She felt she had said too much, yet not 
enouffh : her impotence overcame her. Until, 
afraid lest he might again say any thing she 
should be obliged to combat, she len the 
room. He took no notice; did not even 
raise his eyes. Perhaps he knew not she had 
vanished ; for it was at least half an hour 
before he retreated from the unlifted wine- 
cup before him, and shut himself into his 
cabinet for the evening — writing hard and 
thinking deep. 

Sarona was not of a poetical temperament : 
— the only temperament we dare not blame, 
if it owns no practical tendency : his imagi- 
nation, only roused by music, in the absence 
of music slumbered. Nevertheless, if he no 
longer mused upon the subject of his singular 
conversation with hi& friend on woman, it 
was because he had settled something in his 
own mind, which he was afraid to unsettle by 
recurring to. All was so new in him and 
strange of late, that he lost himself when he 
contemplated : as if one, for the first time, 
wandered by moonlight through a garden 
' that had always been hghted by the sun when 
one haunted it before. 
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Sabona, immediately he rose next morn- 
ing, put his hand forth from his open window 
to feel the air as it blew. It was soft and 
warm : a southern breeze beneath a cloudless 
sky. He drew in his head and hand, and 
only smUed. For Sarona would have shud- 
dered for Rose to 'travel upon the wings of 
an eastern wind. 

From the south it yet blew over the firesh 
green calm of the downs, under the blue sky 
that purpled the Quiet of the lustrous sea ; 
when Sarona set on on a mystic errand. He 
still drove, for that was in him which caused 
him to hide his purpose when achieved : and, 
I think strong men, who forget their child- 
hood, or whose childhood was sensual instinct 
of a softer sort, will sneer at the intention of 
my hero, and his excitement in its fulfilment 
It was only to procure, and arrange, and 
present a bouquet But he had never given 
a lady flowers, nor had had the opp<9rtunity 
of gathering them, since flower-love nad been 
his first passion in his dawn of boyhood ; — 
since he nad laid the first snowdrops on his 



sister's snow-white toilet-cover, or put a 
sprig of jessamine against the moss rosebud 
for his mamma to carry to church. Sensitive 
to beauty, her spirit a halo to his own, he 
had never to seek it out of his daily life : he 
found it, and fed upon it within. Sarona 
drew it forth from the souk he met, the 
hearts he read, the minds he medicined. He 
had scarcely time to remember that there 
Were Elysian glimpses, realms of idlesse, elfin 
glories ; — out of the paths where sprang for 
him the flashing gold of science, wooed from 
dark materialism by his pure divining-rod — 
where humanity grew luminous as a trans- 
parent yeil through which an angel shone ; 
where Pain, the nurse of Patience, lulled the 
baby-suffering in her rugged arms. For his 
delicate, and subtile, and most spiritual na- 
ture, nothing unlovely lived. Had he been a 
littie less delicate and more refined, — just 
touched with worldly tact, iust sensible of 
earthly pleasure, — he would have lost that 
mysterious facidty which recreated for him 
this earth, and brought him so close to 
heaven. Nor was Bernard — whose past per- 
ilous and variegated human experience ren- 
dered him, no less than by temperament, the 
antithesis of Sarona — therein rendered less 
worthy to share his bein^ in its secrets *, for 
Bernard had preserved his innocence, having 
lost that punty which was virgin in Sarona's 
life. 

It is not quite out of place to speak of Ber- 
nard here, for Sarona was thinking about 
him as he drove (having been scrupulously 
every where he was wanted, whither he wishea 
to go). And as he drove, thinking about 
him, he saw him. 

Bernard, when seen, was sitting in his 
brougham surrounded by fiowers. He was 
so intentiy occupied with gazing upon a very 
lar^ bunch of the most vivid geraniums 
which he held in his hand, that he saw not 
Sarona behind his glass ; perhaps, also, be- 
cause he could not expect to meet the chariot 
on that lonely road quite out of X. But, as 
we said, Sarona saw Mm, and, seeing lum, 
threw himself back, and covered his face with 
his hands. He had caught, with that intense 
quickness of vision that was almost painful to 
him, every flower that lay heaped upon the 
basket in Bernard's lap, beddes those he held 
in his hand. He knew that tiiose heaths, 
and geraniums, and hyacinths, the florid cac- 
tus and white azalea, the roses breathing 
July in April, the heavy blooms of other ch- 
mates that flush the spirit as with torrid fer- 
vors — only came from that conservatory 
which Bernard held so dear because his (si- 
ther built it, and had cherished it after his 
child. He knew, also, that Bernard, although 
he dispensed his flowers as generously as he 
layished his money, was used to let nis gar- 
dener gather them and arrange them after 
his own fashion, and send them in his mas- 
ter's name to any of the ladies of that august 
acquaintance he pleased. But it was a new 
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thinff to see Bernard carrying flowers in his 
handi taking them along with him in his car- 
riage, looking at them with real desi^. Sa^- 
rona was sure where they were gouig, and 
where Bernard was going too : at least he 
helieved he was sure ; but he had made mis- 
takes lately more than once, and was to make 
another this very day. He was still more 
anxious than ever to fulfil his own mission ; 
for he thought, I shall more certainly tell 
than eyen I had promised myself, in case she 
carries to London his flowers instead of mine. 

Half a mile out of X was an extensive 
nursery-garden — a desideratum only to be 
appreciated by the inhabitants ; since thither 
they sent for all the fruits that were eaten at 
all desserts in summer ; for grapes and pines 
all winter ; for yegetables in the spring ; and 
for flowers the whole year round. ITiere was 
no such flower-conservatory except at Rock- 
edge ; and, in spite of the cool demands made 
upon Bernard's liberality, it was of course 
not polite to ofier to buy his flowers. Sarona 
had never been to this garden, but he had 
heard of it often ; and hundreds of baskets 
of grapes had been ordered there by his sis- 
ter, and carried by Fridolin to fever-patients 
by the sea. When he entered, among the 
mac-blossoms and apple-trees in dazzling 
bloom, he turned perfectly faint with ecstasy: 
but when the ^lass-door closed behind him, 
and left him m the hot air dense with fra- 
grance, a sickness seized him like the sick- 
ness after home, so often described, so seldom 
felt He could scarcely see the ranks of 
gorgeous and of delicate shapes, whose spirit 
seemed their color: all floated as if away 
from him — he was obliged to touch a plant 
before he could believe it was tangible. It 
was a mimosa pudica, and it shrank up ten- 
derly, sensitive to those sensitive fingers. 
And, alas! for that too sensitive soul, he 
sighed, and said to himself in a kind of rapt 
appeal, " It is not only a flower, a leaf, that 
shrinks away frt>m my touch ! " How far 
more heavenly, more dread and touching, is 
the ignorance of passion, than the wisdom of 
love! 

But, entering amidst the flowers, Sarona 
came to himsdf. The gardener, who knew 
him well (thoughJSarona did not know he 
knew him), was so extraordinarily proud and 
elated at having him in his conservatory, that 
be shut him in there while he fetched his 
wife, two little boys, and one daughter — 
whose beauty was a genuine X complexion : 
as blooming as the rose itself — to see him 
through the glass, misty with the flower 
moisture and warmth. And they stood and 
saw Sarona; who, perfectly unconscious — 
and only satisfied because he had received 
permission to gather his flowers himself 
wherever he pleased; and all, if he Uked, 
that were there — passed bending from shrub 
to shrub, and stem to stem, like music astray 
in the realm of poetry, or a spirit in a dream. 
He passed without gathering : for all were 



exotics here, and he had a fancy to present 
no flowers that he had seen in Bernard's tNU»- 
ket. He went on into the next hothouse, 
where the heat was only tepid ; but nothing 
here detained him ; and at last he found him- 
self at the greenhouse, whose open frames 
shadowed the purest types of all flowers in 
season at the spring. The sunshine show- 
ered unon the sashes shed life here in light ; 
the pulses of the veined netals beat, as the 
soutn wind stirred them ; tne glow, the glory^ 
were natural and most healthml beauty ; and 
here Sarona was at home — felt no more 
faint and sick. 

** I suppose you can't get me a pieee of 
mistletoe, Andrews ; I would pve any thing 
for it." Woman-like, almost girl-l^ie, Sarona 
had a sudden vision of those dead opal ber- 
ries and their weird-green leaves, mingled 
with the dark-bright myrtle he had pass^ in 
the conservatory : a sudden vision of the old 
Druid garland, the "Verbena" of the first 
Walpursis Night, blending into the herb of 
love ; wnich in the times of old and in the 
times of our own young hearts, alike is new. 
But the gentieman who had advertised Sa- 
rona replied with complacent ignorance. 

" The mistietoe is x>nly in season from 
Christmas till Twelfth Night Besides, we 
don't keen it here, sir ; we consider it a weed. 
There's plenty down in the shrubbery at Cliflf 
Dene : but no berries upon it now, sir." 

" Mistietoe without berries ! " thought Sa- 
rona: "well, perhaps as rational as myrtie 
without blossoms. Have you any myrtie 
blossom, then P " 

" No, sir, not till July : it takes a power of 
sun, besides the stoves. But if I had known 
you wanted it, sir, I would have forced you 
some. We have done so, before this, for 
wedding orders." 

"Forced love!" thought Sarona again. 
He was critical even where not cold. And 
fastidious, too: he took nearly an hour to 
compose his nosegay. But when it was com* 



Meantime Bernard had carried his basket 
into Fedeme's drawing-room : not to Miss 
De Berri, as Sarona had privately arranged. 
Moss was only perfuming himself in his 
dressing-room from an eau de cologne bottie 
with a perforated silver lid ; for he thought 
he had a headache, and never having had a 
real headache in his life, he may be excused 
in his fancy for a fictitious one. Fedeme 
was reading " Progression by Antagonism | 
a theory by Lord Lindsay," when Bernard 
came in ana laid his basket upon the velvet 
sofa, still carrying his geraniums. Moss saw 
the brougham at the door and made haste 
down, his curls glittering with eau de cologne 
as with dew. 

" Noir, Lord MosR, a great basin of water, 
and let them drink a littie before you pull 
them apart" 

" I cannot wait, Mr. Bernard : they will not 
be in time." 
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•* Why, we don't go till five o'clock, and 
it's not yet two!" 

" But I've got to take them to her, you 
know, and see ner, and present them." 

*' And be thanked. Is that your way P I 
thought you were to take them to town : I 
brought that basket for them." 

«* No, Mr. Bernard, I cannot ; for I must 
cover them up of course : and Miss De Berri 
will think I have a white mouse or a rabbit 
in there, or perhaps a quantity of clothes." 

** A white mouse ! a rabbit ! and a Quanti- 
ty of clothes I Li consideration, we'll bum 
the basket, or take it open." 

'<No, Mr. Bernard, I shall present it : she 
will accept it, and take it up stairs. Then, 
when the carriage comes, I shall hand her in 
and relieve her of it ; and so I shall be able 
to hold it after she has touched it ! And then 
1 can ffive it to her again when we get into 
the hwl, and say something " 

Fedeme burst into such a fit of ecstatic 
laughter here, was so absorbed in gladsome 
appreciation of Moss's sentiment, that he did 
not observe how Bernard looked, nor turn to 
him as usual for sympathy. 

For Bernard did not laugh ; the soft mis- 
chief of his eye was spelled : he was very 
ffrave and stilL He was thinking of his own 
boyhood — of his own first flowers, presented 
to the first he loved, when his life was virgin 
as Sarona's, and blooming as Mossmoor's 
cheek. He had taken up a geranium stem, 
and was beating with it upon the table, as if 
to some unheard tune an unknown time. 

Cecilia, with all her facilities, had never yet 
been to see Rose in her aunt's house. Rose 
had too much love for her, and too well 
understood her pride, to ask her there; 
though Mrs. Delapole had done so again and 
again, to dine, to drink tea, to take luncheon, 
to give her lessons themselves in her drawing- 
room, where a piano-forte, as old as the hills, 
firowned beside the glitter of Rose's^ harp. 
This day, however, Rose could not resist the 
temptation of sending a little note to her in- 
structress, which brought Cecilia there in ten 
minutes, not having seen Sarona that morn- 
ing. It was between three and four o'clock, 
and Rose was in her room. She would have 
spent her whole time there if she had been 
persiitted, for her aunt was to her an ex- 
nausting person. 

"With less knowledge or more wisdom, Mrs. 
Delapole would have oeen tolerable ; but she 
was very knowing and little wise. She read 
books, but none of the highest : she conversed 
on all subjects, except the few : she consid- 
ered that her superintendence was absolutely 
necessary for Kose's well-being, body and 
mind, and for this reason she never let her 
alone. None knew how inwardly rebellious 
Rose was, for she was too proud to show it, 
and thought too little of nerself ; but her 
utter dissatisfaction at home certainly pre- 
cipitated her fate. She waited for Cecilia 
with her door ajar until she heard her coming 



up : she knew her step ; she let her in, and 
dout the door, and then they had a long em* 
bmce, like none that other friends have ever felt 

<< Dearest Cecilia, I dared not hope you 
would come : but it is just like you, — it's ex- 
actly like you, — dear me ! I am always imi- 
tating Mr. Bernard : do you notice it ? " 

** Yes, you speak like him sometimes : it is 
not extraordinary. And what can I do for you. 
Rose ? I have to go to Mrs. Emery's at half-past 
four ; but I thought perhaps I could dress you 
first, instead of your maid." 

** Have you not got Mrs. Marley for a pupil, 
tooP — 'Kate,' as Mr. Bernard calls her." 

" I am to go to-morrow for the first time, and 
am frightenra : I have seen her husband. Dr. 
Sarona so admires her that I am afiraid she is 
very perfect" 

"Does he? What is she like ? " 

Rose was taking five or six frocks out of a 
press, and putting them all into one chair. 

<( I have not seen her : he says she is such a 
* lovely woman,' and that her eyes are * most 
exquisite.' Salome declares she is a little like 
you,^ but larger: I shall know to-morrow. 
Which frock shall you wear ? " 

** I don't know," said Rose abstractedly. •* O, 
how I detest dressing ! and all for that creature, 
Lord Moss ! If it were not for Mr. Bernard, 
I would not go : I know he will take care of 
me. Tell me which to wear, there's a very 
darling." 

" You must not wear white muslin ; it will 
be cold : nor silk, because it will rustie while 
you are listening, and nearly send you mad. 
Here is the thing." 

It was kerseymere, the color of cream, braid* 
ed from top to bottom. Rose made no diffi- 
culty ; and, having smoothed her hair, whose 
curls drooped this afternoon as with the hn- 
ffuors that veiled her eyes, Cecilia fastened the 
oress ; which had long^, tight sleeves, also braid- 
ed, and finished with ivory buttons. 

" I hope it will not lose its bloom in the 
smoke or the steam." 

*< O, no ; I shall put on my long cloak, that 
will hide me all up.^ 

Just now there was a knock at the door, by 
Rose's maid, who stared to find her half through 
her toilet so early. Rose thought her aunt 
had returned and had sent for her ; but her 
maid announced Lord Mossmoor. 

<* O Cecilia, do go down instead, or come 
along with me." 

" I will certainly come with you, but not go 
instead." 

Rose, not because Cecilia was older than 
herself in years, always felt her a support, with- 
out allowing to her own mind that sne needed 
one. They went down together hand in hand. 
Cecilia felt that Rose's hand was cold, as if 
she dreaded even this slight interview. Tina 
— who had been closed into the drawing-room 
because, when Rose was dressing, she would 
put her tail into the drawers and get it shut in, 
or smell at the toilet-vinegar untu she burned 
the end of her nose, or eat the soap and diaor* 
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der herself thereby — rushed at her mistress, 
and almost sprang into her arms. Rose took 
her up ; and Mossmoor, who had been stand- 
ing at the window, turned, looking pretty as 
he could do, with his cheek red as a peach, and 
a becoming diffidence in his air. He bowed 
almost down to the ground. 

•* Miss De Bern, I have brought you a few 
flowers : they are very few, and very poor, and 
not worthy for you to look upon." 

Thev were in such abundance that Moss had 
^ been obliged to press a footman into his ser- 
vice, and let him carry Bernard's basket, while 
he himself bore the special bouquet The}' 
were so beautiful and rich, that Rose, who 
dreaded of all things to receive flowers from 
Moss, could not help glowing when he raised 
the light prison-work of the lid. 

" T^ose in the basket, Miss De Bern, per- 
haps you will not object to arrange in your 
dressing-room; but these, which I have ar- 
ranged, I entreat you to take in your hand to- 
night They will he more honored than I shall ; 
but I shall not be jealous of them, if you ac- 
cept them.** 

Moss had lain awake a whole hour the night 
before constructing this sentence. He here 
lifted off* a tissue-paper cap, and displayed such 
a bouquet, that Rose, who did not know that 
Bernard had chosen the flowers, marvelled at 
Moss's taste. There was no cut paper round 
it, either ; for though Moss had provided him- 
self with several, the Brussels, the Valenci- 
ennes, and the Point-Lace nattems, Bernard 
had throwTi them all into tne fire ; so there 
was twisted round the stems a ribbon merely, 
which held them, but did not show. 

Rose had no false feeling in accepting thfeA, 
but she knew she could not refuse. She 
thanked Moss, admiring them very much, but 
with a manner which Moss mistook for mod- 
esty, — boys an think women are modest in 
their presence, — while it was actually indif- 
ference. Moss staid as long as he dared; 
thouffh Fedeme, who was waiting for him out- 
side, liad ordered him not to stay a moment 
after the presentation. Rose, wiUi the same 
flattering modesty, sought not to detain him ; 
and the very instant after his departure Cecilia 
was obliged to eo. 

Cecilia walkea down the street to the square ; 
and Rose, who had thrown down the bouquet, 
and taken up Tina, was watching her at the 
window. She was just out of sight, had just 
left the sunlight for the shadow, still with Rose 
in her heart and soul, when Rose, standing 
alone, saw Sarona come up to her aunt's door. 
He held something in his hands, having sprung 
from his carriage a few doors off; but she saw 
nothing in his hands — she only saw, as she 
ever saw, his face, vivid as the morning star, 
white-blazing in the noonday. She heurd his 
sharp, low knock : she never stirred. She heard 
steps afterwards : she awaited in a suspense 
that was calm as death, his entrance. But he 
entered not : he had touched the edge of her 
atmosphere, and rushed back, as a bri^t-haired 



comet into his own wilderness of heaven. The 
door opened ; and Rose, who was too calm to 
move, heard her heart beat in that auiet, as 
some one came behind her, and a hana — not 
his — placed another mysterious something 
before ner eyes. It was only a servant, who 
said, ** With Dr. Sarona*8 compliments,*' and 
left the drawing-room. 

Rose took it, and almost let Tina fall upon 
the floor ; but Tina cried, and Rose stooped 
to kiss her, and put her on her mat safe and 
warm ; and then, before she opened the pres- 
ent, she went up stairs, for she expected her 
aunt in every instant 

Rose locked the door of her bedroom before 
she dared to raise the green shade of great 
foreign leaves that wrapped about her treas- 
ure ; then she unfolded leaf bv leaf, with fin- 
gers that (}uivered like her pulse, and smelt a 
scent of mingled moss and sweetness too del- 
icate to be borne. Within the leaves there 
lav a rim of moss, and against the moss the 
white-veined anemones quivered in a wreath 
like clustered moonbeams upon a fairy ring. 
The largest double violets came next, and then 
a confusion, sweet as music*s discord, of all 
sprinff-flowers that blossom to the sun. There 
were nyacinths, pale pink, and tender blue, 
with those that snine fike snow, — there were 
rich auriculas, both silvery ^reen and frosted 
purple — there were narcissi, the largest and 
loveliest, dropping, weeping their rragrance 
over buds of monUily* Voses. There was that 
among the flowers for Rose which would 
seem to justify Sarona's presentiment ; for 
he had touched them in arranging, and ff^, 
touching them now, laid them away from 
her after she had once caught their wild 
spring greeting, and sat down, shrinking and 
looking straight before her, as though at the 
sky or out to sea. 

She sat there until her aunt, coming home 
and flnding a strew of splendid flowers, be- 
thought herself to put them in water, and 
rang the bell for a supply. Then Rose, ^o 
heard the bell, laid Sarona's flowers in an 
empty drawer, and went down stairs. Her 
aunt was surrounded by Bohemian vases, and 
asked where the flowers came from, — fhmi 
Mr. Bernard? 

"No,** Rose answered insignificantly; 
" from Lord Mossmoor. I am to take this 
bouquet with me: but it is very trouble- 
some.** 

" My dear Rose, I thought you were so 
fond of flowers.** 

"O, I am, dear aunt: too fond to take 
them to London and kill them." 

" But vou must. Rose : it would be to in- 
sult Lord Mossmoor not to do so." 

" O, I shall of course ; and I dare say he 
will carry them for me.** 

" My dear Rose, you are so inconsequent ! 
Mr. Bernard is coming to dine with us, I 
suppose.'* 

" I should think not : — he always dinet 
early." 
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But Bernard came before the flowers were 
cleared away. He kept Moss's secret, how- 
ever, and never even smiled a hint that he' 
had gathered them all himself! Mrs. Be^ 
lapole entreated him to dine, but he could 
not be induced ; he offered to stay up there 
and finish the arrangement of those masses 
of geranium and heliotrope. 

" You go down stairs and dine, madam ; 
and pray make her eat plenty : ^ I mean as 
much as she can eat ; which would about sat- 
isfy a pullet." 

*'Do we go straight to the hallP" asked 
Rose. 

'* You are to know nothing about it : you 
are not going to London : it is a little fairy 
tour through space, and we shall stop in the 
moon for a cup of coffee. Leave it entirely 
to Fedeme and me, and your little favorite.'* 

Bernard meant Moss, but Rose thought he 
meant Tina, and would not take the trouble 
to contrachct him : she was thinking of her 
flowers up stairs faintii^ for want of air ; and 
her aunt carried her off 

Rose ate her dinner like a heroine, with a 
desperation peculiar to her temperament ; 
but when she had flnished, long oefore her 
aunt, she assumed to that lady tne necessity 
of finishing her dress, which was only hair 
complete : and Mrs. Delapole, who liked the 
symptom, let her go. 

Bernard, sitting at the table, saw her pass 
the open door, but did not smile at her, nor 
invite her in : he, too, was dreaming, if not 
thinking ; without a wish to speak. 

On the railway, where they had a carriage 
to themselves, Rose, wearied out, went &t 
asleep. Bernard would not allow Moss to 
talk to her, nor to address her after they set 
off So Moss was obliged to content himself 
with tiie sustenance of the passion which is 
** fed by gazing,** until the train came to a 
full stop amidst the mist, the roar, the lamps 
of Lonaon. Had Rose not been sleepy, sne 
would have pretended she wished to sleep, 
for she felt as if she must have solitude — 
she must have quiet — to realize what had 
happened to her. Rose was young ; but not 
because she dreamed the first dream of youth 
she felt so much. At any age she would so 
have felt ; the eternal freshness of her fancy 
would so have affected her undaunted long- 
ings. Nor because we treat of slight events 
d(^ it import that their meanings are not as 
vast as heaven : nor because such stories as 
we tell might be told of every soul, does it 
follow that they weary as a twice-told tale. 

Rose remembered those flowers as she had 
left them ; she closed her eves that she might 
see them ; and upon her brain the delicate 
colors burned, ana to her soul their sweetness 
clung. She was jealous of the air around 
them, — of the tall white vase that held them, 
— of the water that bathed their soft green 
stems, — of the evening sky that wouM fill 
itself with stars, and, in the language of the 
Greek high passion, would look down wi^ 



the eyes of heaven upon their faint colorless 
forms, as they clustered in her chamber win- 
dow: for the possibility of carrying those 
flowers with her to London had never oc- 
curred to her for a moment : it would have 
been sacrilege, — it would have been shame : 
and, besides, she knew not why she would 
not even have told Bernard about them for 
all the flowers of earth, and all the stars of 
heaven. 

Now Sarona had the same romance for 
flowers that he had for music: they could 
never become usual, not to say common, to 
him ; for he lived away from them : — away, 
even though parted by the sea. He felt as 
though it were of course that Rose would 
know exactly how to interpret that firagmnt 
hieroglj-ph; as though all the strange and 
tender mystery that his soul, — his touch, 
— his lips, had breathed over their perfect 
bloom, hBid charactered itself upon the dark 
leaves or curlinff petals, as ** Adelaide " upon 
the blossom of tne musician's grave. Too 
spiritual for this age of progress, ne expected 
to be understood without expression ; but he 
had yet the lesson to learn which no spirit 
learns in vain. 

Fedeme had ordered a carriage to await 
them at the station : — they had no trouble. 
Rose could not believe, and did not like to 
think, that she was fifty miles from X. It 
reminded her that she might very likely soon 
be twice and thrice as many. They drove to 
a hotel There, in a wide, warm room, lofty, 
el^^ant, and as comfortable as well appointed, 
they were all entertamed. A repast was 
spread upon the table which might have in- 
spired an appetite ; and, whether she liked it 
or not, Bernard made Rose eat He saw her 
vague expression, and wrote it down in his 
memory: it puzzled him, but not annoved. 
He beheved she did not like Moss so near her ; 
for he understood antipathy in every kind and 
degree. He stood beside her while Moss 
hovered round ; and Rose felt Bernard to her 
as the summer shade when the hot sun beats 
upon the head, or as the guiding arm upon the 
darkling road : his verv presence soothed her ; 
though he attracted iier not, nor made her 
struggle. She was firee with him, and at home, 
if not at rest 

At the very instant the carriage left the 
hotel again, with the ladies unbonneted, and 
the gentlemen in gloves that flashed against 
"the mmplight, Sarona was stepping into a car- 
riage on the railway line at X, fifty miles off; 
havmg followed this party by the next train. 

Too late for the overture of the Summer- 
Night's Dream, for the elfin chorus, the scherzo 
with its pulse of ioy, the ravishing night-piece, 
the awfuj interlude : too late for the overture 
of the first Walpurgis Night, for its develop- 
ments we dread to tamper with by words, for 
its prayer, the passion of all ages. But Sarona 
had not come for the music: there are times 
when even those who have never bowed but 
beneath her worship, find something stronger 
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than her strength, and a deore greater than 
her aspiration. 

Rose thought the first part of the concert so 
delicious that she forgot herself— she foigot 
Sarona ; as m the universal li^t we look not 
for the sun, as in sleep the deepest we do not 
dream. Never had she been so happy: she 
had never so bathed in bliss ; so felt tnat death 
was distant She was not even excited, nntil 
the last notes of the fairjr chorus exhaled like 
dew from day-spring, and there was silence 
and a pause, she had not remembered till 
then that she was to hear the first Walpuigis 
night. But when the tuned band uprose, and, 
as if proud warnings fell from heaven, cast 
furtive glances at tne dark-haired leader with 
his night-gray eyes; when his quick gesture 
Quickened, and electric wonder seemed to 
tJurlll from his lifted arm into the quivering 
bow that kissed the strings, and the flash of 
the brass reared jubilant, —she felt her heart 
swell vaster, as if to hold what she now must 
hear, and that she could not hold except by 
an exhaustiDg effort Not long an effort ; for, 
by music itself made free, she entered its 
opened heaven : as though the stars in one 
wide stream were poured through the vision 
that beholds them single, her Acuities dissolved 
in light Her enthusiasm was disenchanted 
of passion : she suffered not a while ; she was 
too new to music, too new to love, for the one 
to interfere with the other. But Bernard, who 
had lived so long, and had sounded every 
depth, was always made melancholy — was 
passioned bv all music: most by the music 
that stirred him most His lips were white as 
he listened, and a frown like a shade of sick- 
ness grew darker and darker over the height 
of his singukir brow. He also had time to 
watch Rose, who sat between him and Moss ; 
the latter evidently discomfited because Rose 
had allowed her flowers to fall into her lap. 

It was over : that alone which reminds that 
music is not heaven on earth is its end, or our 
being unable to take in more. Then Rose felt 
that indeed there is no rest here : then did the 
weariness, which no sleep can cure, return and 
remind her of hersel£ Then, too, did Ber^ 
nard's tender carefulness spread round her as 
a spell of comfort He talked to Moss across 
her until the hall was almost cleared; until 
the last violin had been carried out, that Rose 
followed with her wistful eyes; and then he 
gave her his arm, and took toe trouble to sup- 
port her : which very few gentlemen do. She 
had the arm of Moss as well, but she only 
touched it : upon Bernard's she leaned as upon 
a brother's; and they passed down the stauv 
case in the flaring lamplight to the Tast stone 
entrance where the carriages approached. 
Rose held her flowers in the nand the next to 
Bernard, and she reflised to let him carry 
them ; so Moss dared not ask himself to be 
allowed. They had to wait a little, Fedeme 
being behind with the remaining lady; and 
Benoord would have taken Rose into a room 
just by, but she preferred to stand where she 



oonld iiDel the air, which was bhmd aa a 
summer-night 

' ^ Ron, Mosste^ and see," said Fedeme, who 
hated standing about, and was tired as such 
persons grow under revelations which are be* 
yond them: ''run and see, my boy, whether 
the carriage is not below. A little way down 
the street of course*: — any thing better than 
bebghere." 

"How badly they manage l** said Mrs. 
Dekpole ; " how unlike the opem, for instance." 

But Bernard started forward : " Let me go, 
Fedeme : he's as blind as a bat" 

" Nonsense : the nearsightedness is an intei^ 
esting fiction. Let him go: his legs are 
fresher than ours." 

Moss started off, but stopped ; for Bemard 
put him back, yet decidedly, kindly. 

** Stay here, and take care of Miss De BerrL" 

Rose, that she might not have to speak to 
Moss, raised her flowers to her face as soon as 
her arm was unengaged. She shut her eyes : 
the perfixme fed her: — were not the Feris 
fed on perfume P She was wondering whether 
she should ever go to sleep again, when a 
figure outside the door passed along m front 
of her, unseen, but not unfelt Rose felt a 
kind of shudder, a shudder such as the violina 
se:nn to feel beneath the artist-hand: she 
opened her eyes with a kind of shock, still 
burying her race among the fiowers. And 
over the flowers she saw — she knew she saw 
— she felt all through her as though she alone 
saw awfully, Sarona's face. It was one white 
flash and gone. Cold dew, as wrung by mys- 
tery more dread than pain, came over her 
delicate forehead: her little finsers were 
cramped: her heart stood still and sick: she 
thouffht it was Sarona's ghost, and that he 
had died that night 

And Sarona! selfish still, again. He saw 
those flowers that he had not gathered — the 
rival flushing blooms that his romantic ease 
had drawn mto his memory the day before. 
The deep geraniums and ardent roses, — the 
waxen heaths from pink to mddy purple — 
every petal impressed upon his brain brou^t 
back the recollection that Bemard had earned 
them in his hand, and that she was holding 
them in hers, while Ins own poor offering was 
withering by the sea. 

** Miss De Berri," said Bemard, in a comer 
of the wide room at the hotel, to which they 
had retumed, *' I want to tell you a secret, and 
you must keep it one : I couldn't tell you be- 
fore because of that Moss. Sarona came to 
the concert, after all, proud fool ! and couldn't 
get a ticket I never enjoyed any thing so 
much in my life." 

O, joy ! O, peace! 0, bliss of comfort 1 It 
was ever Bernard's &te to bring. Rose right 
again. How little he knew what he did, when 
he approached, with his child-like whisper, on 
tipt<>e, with all his baby-mischief dancing like 
sunshine over his diBenchanted &ce! Rose 
smiled : she felt so happy that she could not 
speak — not even express her wonder. 
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" And I wanted htm to oome here with us ; 
bat he was io big and so grand, and said he 
was going back by the night mail train to X. 
Of course he ooulan't stay in London. * I am 
Borprised you don't know better, my dear 
Rare.' And he said he came to town on busi- 
ness : as if I was going to believe that I And 
then came down as meek as milk, and begged 
and prayed I wouldn't tell a soul he had oome : 
BO I promised, and l\e broken my word. You 
mustn't tell him I told you. Here's Lord Moss 
wishes you to take champagne with him : let 
me have some, toa Now, Miss De Bern, don't 
you long to go to bed P I do : I feel as if I 
should escape in a yawn -* O, dear me ! " And 
he gave Rose sleep that night. 



CHAPTER XX. 



TOnJB. 

It is alone to Love, whether divine or hu- 
man, that one day is as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years are as one day. There are 
times when tiie air of love is about our hearts, 
and we forget to measure time ; and, alas ! 
there are also times still ruled by love when 
we mete out moment by moment, each heavy 
as a fruitless year. So weighing circumstance, 
we cannot but rgoice, be its burden bUss or 
agony, that, after all, at length this time shall 
be no more, and our everlasting morning shall 
dawn. 

And those who ignorantly or coldly revile 
the light labor of the romantic author, may 
turn aside to remember, lest they blaspheme 
a &ith too lofty for their religion, that if time 
be alone the exponent of eternity to our dark- 
ling thought — ^oy very contrast suggesting, 
— so is Love alone, whether deep in the dream- 
ing heart or high in the artistic mind, the ex- 
ponent of Life, It is no light deed, though 
the labor be light as joy, to follow one &ncy to 
despair or rest ; to wrestle with one pulse that 
beats until its whis])er tells its secret, and we 
make it ours : nor is it the letut dread that 
inthralls our efforts to harmonize the mystery 
of sorrow ; the faintest horror that clings 
about our suspicion of the awful music to be 
evolved. Scarcely less abstraction, certainly 
more and more proud enthusiasm, than are 
wont to steady the brain, and charge with ec- 
stasy the soul that seeks the depths of science 
or aspires to the heights of art, should befriend 
the tneme that is the oftenest and most pro- 
faned. ^ And there is a tremor of the faculties, 
a flashing forth of fearful promise, for those 
who yearn to realize what, amidst all exulting 
triumphs, has escaped all others, which miffht 
remind one of love itself, in its unspeakable 
tendendes to arouse, to enlighten, to agitate, 
— perhaps for no end, after afi, — perhaps ^for 
we always speak of every thing as if it aided 
here) in vain forever. 



It was the vimn summer now : X fell into 
the month of May, and that May into its sec- 
ond wedt, before* Rose had ao^ more rides. 
Then, suddenly, after all the excitement of the 
efhir had collapsed, and she was expecting to 
hear no more about it, Bernard appear^ at 
her door. She had seen him pretty often since 
Uie Walpurgis night and its delicious terrors : 
that is to say, he had come over to X nearly 
every day, and called upon her (or rather upon 
her protectress) to inquire how she was. Rose 
had not been better yet, nor worse, neither had 
she seen Sarona again : though her aunt had 
seigeral times determined to take her, but had 
been baffled by Rose herself, she scarcely knew 
how. Nor dia even Rose know why she did 
not desire, and therefore determined not to go. 
She could not have expkined to any creature 
the mysterious shrinking from Sarona which 
had possessed her, after she had received and 
acknowledged his oflering : for she had written 
a simple Uttle note the next day, and sent it 
by Cecilia to him. 

Cecilia — whose predisposition to curiosity 
was extreme, and wnose interest in Rose, witn 
reference to Sarona, was agony — would have 
given ten vears of her life to come to know 
what was mside the paper triangle, and what 
occasioned its being sent But she did not 
give it into Sarona's hand herself, as she was 
afraid he would discern her anxiety, and so 
freeze himself over again ; therefore she sent 
it by Fridolin, and neVer heard any more 
about it : at least, not at that time, if Rose 
had known Cecilia half a dozen months, she 
might just have mentioned herself that it was 
to thank Sarona for some flowers she wrote ; 
but now she did not care. She was not ouite 
sure whether there might not be a smue, a 
glance, or even a word, which would trifle 
with her pride — now sleeping^ and wake it 
up. We say her pride was sleeping: per- 
haps it had never yet awakened, but in its 
sleep had given uneasy signs and vague mut- 
tering ; for Rose had been quite a baby, in 
her idea, until she came to A, and she liad 
just hegiuk to discover that people treated her 
like' a woman. Her intellect, meantime, as- 
sured her that no evil could happen to her so 
long as persons did not know what she was 
thinking about, or prevent her feeling ts 
restless after love as any infant, that wiU only 
be good in the arms of certain persons, an& 
even cry to go to them. 

Rose lik^, after our analogy, to go to 
Bernard ; and though she did not cry after 
him, she liked being with him better than 
any body else except Cecilia: although, 
strange to say, she liked not to be with him 
alone. 

Now Bernard did not like, in his turn, to 
talk before a third person : yet he managed 
it: though he never talked either his rare 
nonsense or his mysterious philosophy before 
Mrs. Delapole. Humoring that lady m every 
thing, though he very seldom heard more 
than half she said, her opinion of him «»• 
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turned the most definite form of all-— an 
assurance that he would marry Rose in the 
end, and was thinking over it all this time. 
She respected him, as she would have said, 
far more because he thus took time. It was 
ever the irrational mania of very young men 
to plunge into an engagement without consid- 
eration of any kind;* without regard for the 
feelings of parents or guardians, or for the 
lady's own : without reference to any but the 
absolute fact, last of all to be contemplated, 
that they chose to be married, and therefore 
must thmk about that She wondered at all 
the strange tales she had heard about Ber- 
nard's youth : she wondered, at least, while 
she perfectly comprehended. For she had 
certain views, not to be enlarged upon here, 
which made it seem to her not only natural, 
but generally necessary, for the Ethiopian to 
cleanse his skin and the leopard its spots : it 
being quite feasible to meet in society speci- 
mens of the former in a condition of the ut- 
most Caucasian whiteness ; of the latter im- 
maculate in purity. 

Mrs. Delapole had seen much society, and 
had so far not lived in vain; for she had 
attained to fixed principles and notions: 
whereas living alone, she would have never 
had any belonging to her. Just as there are 
individuals so highly indebted to books, that 
if none had ever l>een written they would 
never have found out any thing by them- 
selves : not so much as that it is necessary to 
have books to read. So — as those do who 
never think they can be in the wrong — she 
altogether mistook Bernard. Not mistook 
that he liked to be with Rose : there was no 
mistake in that ; but that he was absolutely 
thinking about marriage all the time he was 
with her. 

Personally, Bernard never thought of mar- 
riage with any lady : generally, he never met 
any lady without being reminded of the wed- 
ded CBtate in the abstract. Philosopher in 
the first place, he was poet in the second : bv 
no means mere man, as may be supposed. 
His exquisite and almost painful susceptibil- 
ity was more poetical than human : he was 
Rcarcel)r aware of it ; as we are seldom aware 
how it is that our imaginations set us on fire. 
We call that fever love ; though it is a very 
different thing really. Bernard's bein^ was 
such a mystery, even to himself, that it is not 
surprising his imagination had the better part 
of Qis time to itself ; particularly now he did 
not write. There was something, the heart 
bf this mystery, too, which had lately begun 
to stir like a new-born pulse ; it had made 
him fear, with such suspicion, that he shut it 
fast up, and would neither listen to it nor 
look within : he merely anticipated it with 
the instinct of a poet, and aetermined it 
should never absolutely make a way, and bid 
him beware of itself. The very May month 
in X, that was as fitful as April, as warm as 
furthest June, was not such a bewilderment 
of moods as he. 



Had Sarona seen Bernard venr lately, he 
must so have been struck, and nave inter- 
preted the moods into whatever music of life 
he chose : for he always chose to interpret, 
and was nearly always right. But since that 
evening of the flowers and the darkness, Sa- 
rona had avoided Bernard. It was ver)- true 
that never since his settlement in X had he 
been so occupied ; that this, the sixth spring 
of his residence, seemed to crowd the expe- 
rience of all the first together ; that though 
it was by no means the season in X, he was 
exhausted and exhilarated, by turns, with the 
stress of hopeless, and the struggle upwards 
of hopeful patients. But with all this, the 
few wno wove his household circle had the 
daily blessing of his looks and words : and 
to tnem he never seemed in a hurry. Still, 
he alwaiys contrived to be engaged, or absent 
from the house, or writing, when Bernard 
came ; which was quite as often as he came 
to X ; that is, nearly every day. It would 
appear even that Sarona had ordered Fridolin 
to say " Not at home " to Bernard whenever 
he came; for, at last, the poet got tired of ask- 
ing ; would rush past the page, and make for 
the staircase : knock at the drawing-room door, 
and throw it open without waiting for leave to 
enter : stare round once ; if any body was in 
there, nod — if nobody was in there, sigh -^ 
and so vanish down stairs again, with the air 
of one who has fulfilled a duty, and is now at 
libert]^ to enjoy himself. But, with all this 
behavior, it seemed very strange to Salome 
that Be should not wait, at least till she came 
hom^; for she was, as we are aware, always 
abroad in the morning, as regularly as her 
brother in the afternoon. Then Cecdia, after 
a few times finding he had come when she, too, 
was out — either teaching or learning from 
the book of May, in X ; and even once, when 
she was down in the dining-room, writing out 
some of Sarona's sheets for him — found 
means never to be in the drawing-room when 
he arrived, so that she might not have to tell 
Sarona he had said any thing about Rose : and, 
perhaps, for another reason, uough she allowed 
to herself none other. 

So Bernard appeared at Rose's door this 
morning on horseback, with Minnie, and Gen- 
tle, and the groom. Rose was reading, or be- 
lieving she read, at the window. Mrs. Dela- 
pole was writing to her husband, who was very 
anxious for her return ; and she was lending 
him a great deal of confidence which was not 
her own to give. Rose did not know what she 
was writing, or she would have torn the letter 
in pieces, and dared her relation to put another 
in hand ; but Rose knew Bernard had come, 
and felt a fresh eladness return upon her — 
just the spring orightness that was teeming 
every where without She smiled to him from 
the window, and he smiled and kissed his hand 
before he dismounted ; but he was up the stairs 
and in the drawing-room before she had shut 
her book. 

<* Come, MiBB De Bern, Fve taken you quite 
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by surprise, that you might haTe no excite- 
ment Get on your little dress." 

'* But, Mr. Bernard, may she go ? Has the 
physician given leave P " 

** Madam, he said that for two or three days 
she was not to ride, and it's two or three weelu. 
But anyhow, Tm going back for Miss Dud- 
leigh, and I left a message for Sarona, inquir- 
ing whether she might taJie a long ride or a 
short one. I shall hear what he says ; and in 
case of his disapproval, you shall see us back 
again in five minutes." 

" How do you think her looking, Mr. Bar- 
wxrd?'' 

There was nothing in the few words, but 
something in the tone of them, which discon- 
certed Bernard — iust a little : just enough to 
make him wish that he and Mrs. Delapole 
were not alone. He replied, — 

" Well, I saw her yesterday, you know, and 
I don*t perceive any particular change si%c# 
then." 

" I have been writing to Mr. Delapole. I 
hope you will excuse me for saying that I told 
him how very much we have been indebted to 
you." 

Man of the world as he was — though most 
unworldly — Bernard felt a kind of mist swim 
over his eyes ; all in a moment a great gulf 
opened under him : he would not see it, but 
he felt it through the mist With his most 
genial erace he said, ready at the instant to 
snatch himself firom a contemplation th&t was 
too vast, — 

" Then I hope you'll also tell him h( 
I've been indebted to yott." Hopin] 
man desperate, that Rose woula 
when it was next to impossible she should have 
pulled off her morning frock. 

** I should be only too happy to tell him so, 
fipom yourself, Mr. Bemaro. Deeply as we 
were all interested in your young publicity, we 
little thought to know you so well as we do 
now, and h:\ve reason to know : little expected 
to discover that your manhood would surpass 
all the hopes of your boyhood as a poet, in the 
kindliness and private virtue which now bind 
your Mends to you &ster than all your tal- 
ents." 

Bernard, standing out in the middle of the 
room, first stared at Mrs. Delapole, in such a 
way that she was disappointed not to have cat- 
alogued his modesty among hiK otiicr \irtnes. 
But then he frowned, and, being in nnr uf his 
moody frames, balanced his riding- whfji njion 
the point of his little finger, ami hliwKed like 
a child just out of sleep. She wii^ m delit^lit- 
ed to see the blush that she had not breulh to 
go on ; and, before she could speak, be bid re- 
covered himself. 

" You mustn't flatter me : it's a miataku al- 
together. I may be very kind : we'll allow 
that, if you like ; though I don't : but I am 
not good. I know no good man — except, 
perhaps, Sarona." 

A child might have spoken so easily, sim- 
ply. But Mrs. Delapole saw endless vistas of 




mean'ng opening into each other behind his 
words. 

** He is indeed good, and, as a professional 
man, a miracle ; and it does you great honor, 
Mr. Bernard, that you appreciate his firiend- 
ship. But I cannot say that I should be so 
anxious for Mr. Delapole, or for my dear Rose's 
father, to make his acquaintance, as to make 
yours, Mr. Bernard." 

'* No, I should think not, madam : and 
I'm very glad you are not so presumptu- 
ous." 

" So presumptuous, Mr. Bernard ! Well, 
you are a poet, and must be forgiven for an 
enthusiasm towards a firiend which does not 
appeal to the world in general." 

Bernard could not bear this. With a taste 
beyond all nature delicate, he felt as if the very 
name of Sarona were polluted bv being placed 
against his own. He felt as if Sarona were 
the only being great and pure in the world — 
not only as a person, but as a subject unap- 
proachable. He balanced his whip again, and 
then stooped over Tina, who was smelling at 
his boots. 

" Does Miss De Berri like my big dog ? " 

'* Indeed she does ; and she talks of paint- 
ing his picture as soon as she is allowed to use 
a brush. I make no objection ; for I wish her 
to feel that, however unequal to the task, she 
should try to express her gratitude." 

** Madam, I can't and won't hear of g^ti- 
tude. Be pleased to remember that I am the 
only indebted person in this instance. It's 
quite impossible for the pleasure of my society 
to be to Miss De Berri what her society is to 
me." 

The moment Bernard had spoken these 
words with an almost passionate intonation, he 
wished he had held his tongue. But then, so 
generous as he ever was, he remembered he 
had said no more than was strictly just to Rose. 
And that same generosity, that tender feeling 
for one as tender as a cnild, made him even 
say a little more. 

" I don't mean that if Miss De Berri is so 
kind as to paint Cock I shall not be most de- 
lighted, and indeed proud ; for she is a won- 
derful little creature, and whatever she does is 
like herself." 

Genial as a friend from cradle-hours, affec- 
tionate almost as a brother, Bernard's words 
still trembled on the air as Rose came in. 
She had heard a few of them, and, not wrongly, 
guessed the others. She came quite up to 
him, and looking into his face with that strange 
openness which veiled a proud reserve, she 
herself, not her aunt, replied, 

"O, Mr. Bernard, has my aunt told you 
what I wanted to do ? I shall never do it now, 
because you will thank me, and I particularly 
wished not to be thanked. I meant to jiaint ^ 
your dog, by and by ; and if you liked it, to 
get it hung up somewhere at Rockedge, with- 
out your having to receive it in form. But 
now I must ask forgiveness, and say I will not 
take such a liberty with Cook. Indeed there 
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is no fear ; for I do not feel as if I should eTer 
paint again." 

Mrs. Delapole was aghast She looked as 
if she thought Rose was offending against her 
own soul, against maiden modesty, against so- 
cial propriety, against fortune. She considered 
it a master-stroke on her own part to fling a 
most expressive glanoe at Bernard, as if im- 
ploring at once ms forbearance and invoking 
nis admiration of Rose's young inaptitude. 
But he did not even see that glanoe: he 
answered Rose without reference to any one 
else in any kind. 

*< O yes ! you will paint ag^n, many a long 
day : you wiU paint our 'beautiful sunsets, ana 
pictures of poems not yet written, and dreams 
not yet dreamed ! And Minnie, too ! at least 
if you'll favor her to-day; for else I believe 
shell go stn^ght home and die: she's never 
been herself since you gave her up." 

Bernard longed to get out of the room. 
So did Rose. Mrs. Delapole was not socpy 
for this e\ident disposition of theirs, nor did 
she detain them. Upon the stairs Bernard 
sighed, unconsciously as possible, but a heavy 
s^, as of some relief just given. Rose, just as 
unoonsciouslv, looked up at him. He laughed. 

**Why, Miss De Bern, don't you wonder 
what I'm thinking about P" As he would 
have asked a child. 

*< I do not wonder, Mr. Bernard, because I 
know." 

"You know what Fm thinking about! 
Well, that's more than I know myseff." 

" O, I dare say. I even understand that 
Mv aunt has been teasing you as she does me, 
till she has stirred you up into a fever inside, 
and your thoughts are all unsteady." 

** When you are safe on Minnie, I shall call 
you to account for knowing a great deal too 
much of what goes on inside yourselfl" 

He did not do so however ; but, as if to 
medicine that fever inwards, he became of tem- 
per the softest, gayest: the May sensation 
every where teeming, passing both into him 
and out of him. He was all but hilarious; 
and it was better fpr Rose that he should be 
melancholy than hilarious this morning. They 
stopped at Sarona's, and Rose, afraid to see a 
white face at the window, or a black form 
glance upon the steps through the very door, 
turned her eyes upon the picture sea in front, 
unrippled, uncurled by any breeze at that 
distance, though so near. 

She need not have set her eyes so firmly, 
for only Fridolin appeared, with a long mes- 
sage about Cecilia, to the effect that she was 
out teachmg at Mrs. Marley's, and that master 
said she would not be at home to ride. 

" And what does master say to my message, 
Pacolet?" 

" Sir, he only gave me that answer, and I 
told him all you said." 

*< Then goagain, and tell him, with my com- 
pliments, that I desire to know whether he has 
any objection to his patient Miss Be Berri's 
rioing this morning as far as Rockedge." 



*<But I cannot speak to him jnst now, sir, 
because Lady Ridout is with him, and I think 
she means to be a long time, because Sir 
Oliver is to call for her again." 

Bernard made one of the grimaces that 
were so laughable to Rose: he turned so 
swifUy in his saddle that the horse started. 

** llien my own responsibility must suffice : 
don't disturb your master. Ana you, Miss De 
Berri, must excuse rather a qmet ride, that 
we may be nire to be on the safe side. Let's 
be gone." TAh^f he sent on the groom with 
Gentle. 

An expression had succeeded the grimace, 
which Rose could by no means find laughable : 
it made her indeed feel rather inclined to cry, 
though it was not sad; only vaguely serious 
and annoyed. She would have Uked to know , 
what ailed him; whether he was angry with 
Sarona, vexed with her, or vexed with himsel£ 
dt^was neither, as we shall know. Quite 
against his wonted custom, he turned his horse 
and Minnie's head towards the west of X, 
whete they had never ridden yet, and where 
Rose had no curiosity to explore. She did not 
know that Bernard particularly desired not to 
meet the patient now under Sarona's treat- 
ment : particularly wished to avoid the eastern 
ro^te that led, sooner or later, to No. 1, Prince 
Regent Terrace. 

"Miss De Berri, do you know Lady 
Ridout P" 

hoisLadyHidoutP" 

means of course you don't know her. 
rpretty. I've loiig been advising her 
Sarona, but I never succeeded ; and 
*s gone to-day." 

•'Is she ill?" 

^Another grimace. " She's a fine lady, and 
therefore of course never quite well But 
perhaps one or other of the children is not 
Itself. She lost a little boy last winter, in this 
out of the way manner : he tumbled over the 
clifil And they're this kind of people : when 
they want a physician, they go all the way to 
London in their carriage on the train. How- 
ever, now she's once seen Sarona, she won't go 
to London again in a hurry." 

There was a queer mixture of mirth and 
malice in Bernard's voice : so much of the 
latter, that Rose tried to chanee the subject 
She found occasion in the multitude of cav^ 
aUeresses to one cavalier : which groups, by 
their predominant feminei^, are qmte a 
feature on the Western Road at X. 

" How can those girls ride so, Mr. Ber- 
nard P I could not, I am sure." 

" You never would, you mean. It is very 
bad for the solitary gentleman to feel himself 
of so much consequence. And yet I dare 
say he don't really feel himself of more con- 
sequence than a single gentleman does with a 
single lady." 

« Do you mean a single gentleman, or one 
gentleman considered by himself P " 

Bernard laughed as no one could make 
him, except l&se De Berri, or as he had 
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never laughed before he knew her. He was 
quite himself again. 

<' I meant one man and one woman : but 
you give me a new idea. I should say, how- 
ever, Miss De Berri, that your * single ' gen- 
tleman might be feeling the ' single ' lady of 
too much consequence to feel hifMdf of con- 
seouence." 

Now Rose had her turn to laugh. How 
amazed some of Bernard's pseudo Mends 
and feminine allies would have J^en to hear 
him speak as he spoke ^o 4tose De Berri ! 
No marvel Sarona himself had wondered, to 
hear him honestly discourse of love. While 
Rose was laughing, some one rode up behind. 
A laugh echoed hers — almost made Minnie 
jump, and quite made Bernard's steed toss 
up Its head, and turn its shining neck. It 
was Moss who rode up to Rose, and was now 
beside her. He was upon a hand8(UDe hir^ 
horse ; and as he raised his fingers ^ft'his hat, 
and let fall the glass from his eye*, Fedefne, 
the olJier side, and also mounted, rode up to 
Bernard. 

Fedeme wore a light gray morning coat ; 
his horse was also gray, his hat was white, and 
as usual his cravat was anyhow ; and his gloves 
were in his waistcoat-pocket. He looked 
polite, but not best pleased — yet not as if 
displeased with Bernard. Bernard was^dis- 
pleased with him, though, for appearing just 
at that instant. 

" So there is a Providence after all ? I 
had been wishing to see you all the nlbning. 
I should have ndden over to Rocked^ wi& 
the chance of finding you out, as you^mv^ays 
are now, and I just catch you by tlflr way. 
I have something very particular to say 
to you." 

"What a wonder!" 

" It does not become you to sneer. Come 
now, be amiable, and promise to dine with 
me this evening." 

" If that's being amiable, I'm noV* 

** But, Bernard, I mean what I say — seri- 
ously. If you won't come, you will distress 
me very much. I shall have to come to you 
at RocKedge ; and it would put me out, be- 
cause I must see you alone, and Moss would 
be wanting to come with me. If you will 
come to me, I can get rid of him fur the little 
time I want you alone — say after dinner, 
when we escape up stairs." 

** It's about him then — about Lord Moss." 
Bernard's naughty twinkle shimmered over 
his eyss ; but seeing Fedeme really anxious, 
his thin countenance unrelaxed, his eves 
looking as if their lids were sore with wake- 
fulness, his companion passed into his mood : 
ih^xt mLBchief went into its pavilion, whose 
doorway was wrapped in cloud. 

" O ! I'll come — of course, 111 come. At 
seven, I suppose ? But I wonder, Fedeme, 
you don't consult Sarona: he knows every 
thing about every body." 

" I cannot ask Saronn this question : you 
only can answer it, and set me at rest." 
16 



I your own age, if not a few months 



Fedeme's tone was of ludicrous portent ; at 
which Bernard would have broken out laugh- 
ing, but that he was compromised himself. 
He had been reminded of himself that morn- 
ing, and did not desire to be reminded again. 
Meantime Moss was whispering to Rose, and 
she replying, as much aloud as if she had 
been reading: much to his discomfiture. 
Fedeme seemed very anxious to get him 
away. Bernard, among others, was glad 
when they were gone. As he and Rose 
rode gently under the shadow of Georgian 
Terrace, sne looked up at the curtains of 
Fedeme's drawing-room. Their blue had 
pleased her when she saw them by candle- 
light, and, artist-like, she sought their effect 
by day. 

" Do you like Lord Moss, Miss De 
Berri?" 

" Like him ! Mr. Bemard — he is a pret- 
ty boy!" 

"Heis^ 
Ader." ' 

"Mr. Bemard what of that? — I 

mean, what does it matter whether he is my 
own age, or a few months older, or a few 
years?" 

" Well, then, it don't matter." 

" Mr. Bemard ! " 

" Miss De Berri!" 

" I cannot think why you ask me." 

" Yes, you can, or you would not ask wic." 

Rose, who happened to have her pocket- 
handkerchief in her hand, raised it impetu- 
ously, made a kind of knot in a comer of 
the cambric, and switched Minnie upon her 
satin neck. Minnie set off into a canter. 
Bernard's horse, too, tired of walking all up 
the Western Road, began at the same mo- 
ment : Bemard could not stop him for laugh- 
ing. At length, when they had both passed 
the extreme curve of the Anal Western Cres- 
cent, one blaze of palaces to the sun, both 
Minnie and her superior slackened. 

" Why on earth did you castigate Minnie? 
I thought yoxL were to walk to-day, like a 
good Cnristian." 

" Because I did not like what you were 
saying, and I wished to stop it." 

" I would have stopped if you had asked 
me ; but I had hardly begun. I am sure I 
didn't mean any thing." Here Bemard was 
very innocent. 

" Mr. Bemard, you should not behave so 
to me, because I know you better." 

*♦ No more I should ; — shake hands." 

But Rose was gathering up the bridle, and 
both her hands were fulL 

*^ I didn't mean any thing, except that, if 
you don't like Lord Moss, I am afraid he 
likes you ; and as you're such a little thinj^, I 
thought I'd tell you not to be too kind to him, 
unless you like nim ; because you're so kind 
— that'isalL" 

Now Rose wanted to shake hands, but she 
felt shy. Whenever Bemard touched her 
most, she felt as though he had bdonged to 
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her ever since she could remember. May be, 
Bernard, too, was shy ; for, unlike himself, 
he did not ride up close to her, but kept a 
certain distance. Ever and anon, too, the 
annoyed look crossed his frown, and made 
strange shades upon his brow. Rose knew 
there was something the matter with him, and 
believed him to be feeling ill: at least not 
perfectly well: she had at that time a notion 
that nothing in the way of sorrow affected like 
physical disturbance or depression. 

It was late enough before Bernard got his 
dinner, for it happened that Moss had gone 
out for a walk, wnen he arrived at Fedeme^s, 
whom he found alone. Of course, Fedeme 
would wait for Moss ; though to do him jus- 
tice, he begged Bernard to sit down himself 
and eat : but Bernard, ever glad to be ex- 
cused from eating — and who, besides, was 
a little excited inwardly, to know what he 
was doomed to hear — entreated his host to 
tell him his business directly, of which he had 
spoken in the morning. Fedeme then 1^ 
him into some sort of writing-parlor below 
stairs, which contained a book or two, and a 
great sloping table; also various letters in 
boxes and cords in baskets, and a few pack- 
ets of some species of blue papers, tied round, 
negligently as their recipient's cravat, with 
rose-colored tape : for Federne, though not 
a man of business, had sometimes business 
to do. 

" Well, what have you brought me here 
for ? — Are you goinff to make your will P " 

" Just sit down, Bernard. I have to ask 
you a question : Are you thinking about Miss 
be Bern?'' 

This was too much after the reminder of 
the forenoon in another direction. Bernard's 
warm blood flushed; but rather, as though 
Rose were his sister, and he resentful of the 
least light mention of her name : so he had 
no difficulty in knowing how to reply. 

" Very likely I may be, as I saw her only 
this morning. I should think it very natural 
to remember her when she is away, for, when- 
ever she is at hand, she signifies her pres- 
ence by being like no other person." 

" Your admiration is very strong, I have 
perceived. You will excuse me, Bernard, for 
sayine so." 

" l^at I will, as it happens to be true. She 
is admirable : but Fm not going to talk about 
her, nor to have her talked about. You can't 
know any thing about her, besides." 

" That is the very point : you do. Now, 
Bernard, if vou were a father, as, at your 
age, you ought to be " 

Bernard's face gloomed over: his upper- 
lip snatched at the under with a quiver ; the 
lias of his eyes grew heavier and heavier, 
till the lustre of their sea-color was a mere 
thread under the dark threads of the lashes. 
But Fedeme, whose eyes were turned upon 
Moss in absence, saw not that mystery be- 
tween himself and knowledge. 

'* As at your age you ought to be, my dear 



Bernard. Excuse me : with that temper of 
yours, and that name. Well, you know her ; 
and I want you to tell me all, in strict eon- 
iidence, you know: whether you think she 
likes Mossie ? " 

Back came the mischief as sunshine to his 
eyes. Between his smothered laughter, Ber- 
nard said, — 

" I can tell you, that I asked her this morn- 
ing, and she said that he was a pretty boy." 

Federa^ whole countenance sharpened : 
the heredi8D7 lauteur of the aristocrat cur- 
dled his blood within his frame. 

" Condescending Kttle girl ! — Absurd 
child ! — Well, and pray, what said you ? " 

" I didn't say anv thin^ else, 1 believe. 
We weren't talking about him : it was just a 
remark in passing." 

There was pride here which bruised the 
patrician's heel. It was the pride of man in 
woman, twhen he dares, on however slight 
occasion, to defend her. 

" And if you don't mean to enlighten me 
as to her regards, I shall ask you point-blank : 
for you admire her prodigiously, and cannot 
be offended : — do you intend to propose for 
her hand? I have long thought so ; and it 
is a greatly important matter to me : more 
so than you can imagine." 

"J can imagine any thin^; and if you 
choose to answer me a question, I'll answer 
yours with pleasure. Wnat do you ask m« 
for, in short ? " 

" My dear Bernard, we are both men of the 
world^md know the world. But as little aa 
nos^^ of the world comes between me and 
MosJ^ 

** I know that : make haste on." 

^ Still, I am not at all sure that Miss De 
Bern would make him happy, or be the per- 
son to make him what 1 have a right to 
expect to see him." 

" Just come to the point, Fedeme." 

"The boy has had fancies ever since he 
could run alone. I was perfectly convinced 
that this idea of Miss De Berri would drop 
off in a week. On the contrary, it has in- 
creased alarmingly: I do not see the end. I 
confess I was fool enough to suppose it wise 
to humor him, perhaps too far ; but as to 
what he finds in the girl — she has bewitched 
him. I absolutely found him writing a letter 
last night. I asked him what it was. He 
blushed. I put it into the fire. He gave me 
a look which that creature of Sarona's might 
have tossed at one. And now I believe he 
is walking up and down outside that house 
of theirs. It must be prevented. Pray ad- 
vise me, Bernard. You ought, with that 
experience." 

Cooler than he had ever been to Rose, 
stood Bernard, and spoke more socially. 

" I must first ascertain what you are driv- 
ing at, Fedeme. Am I to understand that 
you don't wish Moss to marry Miss De 
Berri?" 

This was more than Fedeme intended to 
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say. He looked extremely ungracious and 
undecided. 

** Not exactly. I rather meant, that if pos- 
sible I would snare his feelings, and not let 
on affiiir beg^n liffhtly, end in serious foUv." 

** Serious folly f" cried Bernard, the biood 
blazing back into his cheeks — the torpid 
softness scattered — the poet enthusiasm 
free. "Serious folly! And you dare to 
tamper with the nature of a woman who is 
unconscious of your wishes^ and intentions, 
and motives : who thinks no more about you 
or your son, or myself, than she thinks about 
the North American Indians ! And to talk 
of an 'affair,' in which there is only one 
party, and * serious folly,' where she only is 
graye as an angel, and rides as far above 
nonsense as a star above the clouds, or a 
cloud over the earth. K I could have guessed 
what you were driving at ! — Ah, 111 tell you 
what. Lord Fedeme, — and you musn't be 
offended, because I don't mean to insult you, 
only to prevent yoiur insulting hert — I tell 

Jou you had better, much better, prevent 
lOrd Moss from making up to Miss De 
Berri ; for he will only have to be reftised, 
and to feel what you had better manage he 
shan't feel about her, in case he likes her, as 
you say. It's impossible, quite impossible, 
that she should accept" 

** I have no great wish she should. I pre- 
cisely desire to do away with the possibility. 
I presume, then, that you know her to be 
attached. Otherwise, you see, Bernard, you 
have no right to assert." » 

" I know nothing about it, and should be 
ashamed to know : I only know I won't lis- 
ten to the least aspersion of her character. 
And still less. 111 not hear her treated like 
any body else. She's perfectly innocent; 
and none of us besides are so : not even Lord 
Moss, if he's thinking about her ; for it's 
very certain she's not thinking about Aim." 

" You are very rude, Bernard." 

" Blunt I may be, but I don't mean to be 
rbde. I want to save him pain. I've been a 
boy myself." 

" And to save her pain too." 

" It wouldn't give tier pain. Quite a mis- 
take. She doesn't think enough of any of 
us. Once for all, Fedeme, if I've said what 
you don't approve, I'm sorry : but you brought 
it upon yourself. I'll not talk about Miss De 
Berri, nor answer any more questions. I've 
answered the one that must oe of the most 
consequence to you — as to whether she likes 
him : that is to say as far as I know myself 
— and you mustn't ask me any more." 

This man of April moods and elfin fanta- 
sies, was calmer on some occtisions than Sa- 
rona himself. Down his thrilling arms the 
bright blood flowed ; it tingled to the tips of 
Ills tingers ; his heart beat like a woman's ; 
his head throbbed as another heart. Yet for 
Bote's sake he had endured what was most 
difficult to him to endure with patience: for 
her, suddenly a heroine by his side, within his 



Ihte, he had with such sleight and tact be- 
guiled a tactician by no means void of cun- 
ning, from the very point of his purpose. 
Bernard knew quite well what Fedeme had 
meant from the moment he had opened his 
lips ; and had any other woman been the sub- 
iect, he would have gloried in playing with 
her probabilities, and torturing Fedeme into 
a hundred fresh convictions. He would 
^neither have had any objection to pretend — 
what Federne wanted to come at — that he 
was about to solicit the chief favor of the 
lady in question ; whether he himself hap- 
pened to be slightly interested or altogether 
indifferent. But Rose, who made him wholly 
in earnest, was too delicately known to him 
herself to permit any one else to come at her 
through his acquaintance. Of a sister's secret 
he could not have been more carefhl, of her 
honor more iealous. Still he was shaken and 
unaccountably affected by what Fedeme had 
said. He appeared to himself to have been 
dreaming lately, and to have awakened coldly 
in the dark. Perhaps he showed his uneasi- 
ness ; perhaps, whether he showed it or not, 
Federne got at it ; for certainly he did not 
ask Bernard any more questions, and smiled, 
as Bernard dia not like to see : though he 
onl]p^ met it askance, and vaguely smiled 
against the smile he felt so keenly. 

These were only the beginning of sorrows. 
The next morning, when he rode into X, just 
where Prince Ilegent Terrace glittered, a 
spectacle shone in the balcony. It was Lady 
Kidout, standing outside her ground-sweep- 
ing windows, on the colonnade, and beckon- 
ing to Bernard. He would not dismount 
though, for he was going to take Rose her 
ride ; but he promised, as the lady was most 
impressive, to return and take luncheon with 
her at two o'clock. This promise, which 
something in him urged him to fulfil, haunted 
him all the while he was with Rose. Again 
she realized the effect of yesterday ; and 
again, swift passing into his mood herself, the 
shadow embraced her soul. She even would 
have asked him what was the matter had they 
been alone and in a room; but they were 
riding, and Cecilia this day was with them. 
Cecilia, as for her, saved both the otliers any 
trouble: she talked for three, yet did not 
know what she was saying: no more did 
they ; only Bernard felt her voice in hearing, 
and it made him sleepy as usual. He could 
have slept upon his horse's back ; and as the 
time came when Cecilia was to be left at Sa- 
rona's, he could scarcely help expressing his 
annoyance at having to get down and assist 
her. She, as we need scarcely suppose, im- 
agined him entirely disgusted witn her en- 
deavors to beguile the way. Yet, as she 
had done it to save Rose, she did not greatly 
care. 

Disconsolately enough did Bernard send 
on all the horses by the servant home, and 
present himself at Lady Ridout's. She must 
have definitely foreseen his coming ; for she 
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was in a state peculiar to herself, and had even 
changed her dress since two hours before when 
she had beckoned him from the balcony. Then 
she had worn white with azure ribbons, — now 
she wore vivid pink, in which she considered 
herself irresistible ; and in which, to do both 
him and her justice, Bernard had always as- 
sured her that he found her so. She was in a 
beautiful little break&st-room, freshly decorate 
ed within that month ; she sat upon a soft blue 
80&, and her children were tumbling about the 
splendid carpet at her feet, dressed just as Cha- 
lon's pictures, and with a Httle dog between 
them. Bernard started to see the children 
there ; for he had scarceljr ever been witness 
of their grouping with their mother out of the 
open carriage, in which she usually displayed 
them to the crowds upon the cli£ But he 
was quite as much pleased as startled, partic- 
ularly because they gave him something to do 
and something to say. Despite the lady's 
glances, therefore, he flung himself full len^ 
on the carpet and caught at the baby, which 
could not yet walk, and crawled beneath his 
arms ; while the little girl, a coquette infolded 
in the bud, covered her eyes with her &t, dim- 
^ hands, and pretended she would not kiss 



"This one looks puny," said Bernard, as 
soon as the baby's screams subsided, and it was 
quietly munching the ends of his fingers ; *' I 
suppose that was the reason you went to Sa- 
rona." 

" How do you know I went to him ? It is 
excessively vulgar to advertise his patients in 
that way : I wonder at him.** 

*< You must wonder at somebody else, as he 
happens not to have told me. I just heard it 
at the door, and was very glad — that is, glad 
you had gone to him, but very sorry for the 
occasion. What does he say to the little 
woman ? '* 

** I went on my own account — I was not 
well." 

" I am very sorry indeed. And he says — " 

" That it IS of no consequence. I want to 
ask you a question. What have you meant by 
letting us alone so long ? Two months, I be- 
lieve, we have not seen you nor heard of you. 
We concluded, of course, that you were not on 
shore ; but I find you have never been off it, 
and have been to A every day." 

" Is there any objection P I tell you why it 
is ; in short, I've been takm^ care of an inva- 
lid lady, — at least, riding with her. — and it 
has taken up all the time I had to stay. She 
does not Kve here, but only came here for her 
health, and I met her quite accidentally at Sa- 
rona's." 

There was nothing apologetic in the tone, 
whatever there might have been in the words. 
Bernard was extremely on his guard ; for he 
did not like the manner of his companion, sup- 
pressed as it was and soft. She did not answer, 
and he looked at her openly, honestly. Her 
face lowered, with heated cheeks, under the 
sweep of her beautiful hair; her ^xehead| al- 



ways narrow, though smooth as marble, seemed 
straitening between her eyes — but only for a 
moment : she had not expected him to look at 
her ; and the instant he looked she changed. 
She bent her eyes npon his, and, swimming in 
tears, they brightened : those fountains, ever 
at the surface, umost overflowed. At the same 
time she smiled a guiltless and be8eechin;r 
smile. She had often smiled before at Bernard 
through her tears, though he had never seen 
her actually weep : for she knew how far to go 
too well, and what became her. And Bernard 
had often smiled upon her tears, and even 

given her to understand, if she chose to he- 
eve him, that it was all he could do to help 
his own tears too. Now, however, — whether 
he had seen the first look and its sudden dis- 
persion, or whether he had lately become 
chaneed himself, — he inwardly recoiled, and, 
for the first time, let her see that he could 
frown as well as smile. 

''Heavens! have I offended youP I did 
not think ever to see you look so. What have 
I said or done to hurt you P O, tell me, Mr. 
Bernard, whether any one has been unkind, 
and told you any thing about me that is not 
true. Yes, it is so — I see it is : they have said 
so, and you believed it j and therefore you staid 
away. Just like you ! So brave, so generous ! 
And yet, would it not have been more gener- 
ous to come to me yourself, and tell me the 
very worst P " 

Artful as this insignificant passion was, it did 
not delude Bernard ; for he had been prepared 
by a presentiment to look behind, whatever 
she might say. He knew she expected a fran- 
tic thrusting back of what she suggested, and 
an enlightenment of a very unlike nature. He 
waited one moment, and then said, ** Nobodv 
ever offends me ; and I told you why I hadna 
been : it is the real reason. I haven't seen any 
of my friends lately ; but I Hone to see them 
soon at Rockedee — you too. Lady Ridout." 

" But you dia not tell me why. You evad- 
ed it — and fix)m you ! There is nothing / 
would not tell you ; and I did think there was 
nothing you would not tell me." 

" No more there is." 

" Come here, baby ! " and she dragged it by 
its embroidered frock from Bernard^ arms, as 
he was sitting by her : " Come here, and kiss 
poor mamma." 

The little thing shrieked, as it had to give 
up his hand, with which it had crammed its 
mouth ; she bent over it, and put her lips upon 
its &ce; she hid it with her hair, and folded 
it in her arms : but she surely must have been 
unused to fondle it, for it beat her with its 
hands, and pushed her away till it almost strug- 
gled off her lap. 

** Naughty, naughty baby ! kiss poor mam- 
ma." 

** Don't let it scream, for mercy. Lady Ri- 
dout ! it does not like it Let it alone : it ia 
too delicate to be allowed to cry. Let me have 
it and make it good. It don't like to be dis- 
turbed any more than the rest of us." 
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••Ring the bell, Rietta.'* 

•• What for ? not for nurse : now, pray don't, 
Lady Ridout, for once.'* 

•• Rietta ! naughty, disobedient child ! ring 
the bell for poor mamma." 

Rietta was pulling off her silk sock, having 
ahready puUea off her blue silk shoe. She 
never even looked up, sitting as she was on 
one of the bright stquares of the carpet 

" ITien I must ring it myself, I suppose P " 

She flung the baby like a ball upon the 
couch, and lifted her rose-colored draperies. 
Bernard would have anticipated her ; but he 
saw that the child, not heavy enoujgh to sup- 

Eort itself upon the elastic cushion, would 
ave rolled on the floor, if he had not put out 
his arm. It began immediately to suck his 
coat-sleeve, and was so doing when Lady 
Ridout returned. She flung herself into a 
chair — not upon the sofa. 

" You see now it was : I really beg your 
pardon," said Bernard sweetly, looking aown 
at the baby : " it has no manners, even for 
its mamma, and it does away with mine. How 
fond you must be of them ! " 

Lady Ridout was sulky ; at least she did 
not answer, but waited till the door was 
opened by a demoiselle in lilac muslin and 
lilac cap nbbons, with an embroidered muslin 
apron naving flounces and pockets. Ma^- 
demoiselle came up to Lady Ridout, and the 
latter answered in French. 

** Prends babiche — prends ! et chausses 
Mile. Henriette." 

Bernard chose not to detain the children, 
as he would have done at any former time, 
llie Fran9ai8e, every attitude in keeping, 
took the baby on one arm, as if it had been a 
parasol shut up: shred some phrases very 
prettily for Rietta, while she picked up the 
sock and shoe ; turned the first m, and shpped 
it on the impracticable little foot, and tnen 
drew on the latter, buttoning it, and all with 
the disengaged hand ; raisea Rietta with the 
same hand from the carpet, and, having 
reached the door, looked over her shoulder 
as she opened it and turned Rietta round. 

** Faites reverence pour maman, et baises 
le joli main k Monsieur Bernard.** 

'• You don't mean to tell me that nurse is 
gone P Of course she's here too P " 

" O, no ; we parted with her as soon as we 
decently could : we dared not keep her, di- 
rectly they began to speak. Rietta will have 
a German governess as soon as she is four. 
I wish to save them all the trouble I can in 
their education. They will have enough to 
suffer any how ! " 

*' I should say so, if they are to hear 
nothing but French and German, and to learn 
by hearing." 

<• Because they are both girls : I can never 
forget that*' 

** But if they are girls, why don't you let 
them always be with you P '* 

This discourse lacked unction for Lady 
Ridout She had never heard Bernard speak 



in that sort before, and he did not leally 
know how unlike his usual self he seemed. 

" Quite a new idea ! Pray, how long is it 
that you have become disinterested and do- 
mestic P ** 

"As long as you have been satirical I 
don't think I'm either ; but I am sure that 
you are.*' 

'• O, it does not astonish me : it is perfect- 
ly natural -^I admire it ; and I congratulate 
you." 

" What upon P Because I like your little 
children, and they like me ? There's baby 
screaming after me now, two floors overhead.^ 

" More likely because you will soon leave 
off liking them. You have taught us, indeed, 
that we must learn to do without you ; and 
if we feel you mi^ht have treated us different^ 
ly and confided m us, as your oldest friends, 
probably, in the county, we are perhaps self- 
ish, and deserve to lose you." 

Eloquent eyes were upon him ; a fresh 
color warmed the cheek : angry as he turned 
inwardly, he replied, with weetless gravity, — 

"But I'm not going away; unless I'm 
going to die : and I don*t feel Uke that just 
yet Did Sarona say I have a heart-com- 
plaint P" 

She bent near him from her chair, fondling 
the sash-ends of her robe : she blushed still 
deeper, and sighed aloud, — 

" Dr. Sarona did not contradict me.*' 

Bernard, utterly disgusted, shouted rather 
than spoke : his hps, ever pallid, were almost 
white, — 

" And so you mean to tell me, Ladj Ridout 
-^you're not ashamed to confess it — that 
you went to Sarona under pretence of being 
lU, that you might find out something about 
me! There's nothing to find; and you're 
balked, or you wouldn't treat me so : but you 
ouffht to know better, as a married woman 
and a mother. Ah ! I may thank God that 
Sarona is Sarona, and not another. I'm safe 
with him, and so is every body, as his own 
soul." 

" I am very sorry, then, to disappoint you: 
he told me just wliat I wanted to know." 

Bernard folded one hand over the other, 
but the under hand was blue with the press- 
ure, like a vice, of the upper clinching fingers. 
He set his soft lips ; ne lowered his melan- 
choly eyes. Had Cecilia seen him then, it 
would have broken her heart 

" And you are not curious, Mr. Bernard P " 
For he made no sound. ' " Must I tell you, 
then P Ah ! you are a sad creature ! I always 
knew you could tell fibs ; but I did not think 
you could act them. Why did you not tell 
me, and ask me P You always promised you 
would. Do you suppose I did not discover 
your secret fliat last night you were here, 
when you stole away so soon, and pretended 
to have business at Rockedge : as if they 
ever transacted business at Rockedge ! ** 

••Yes, they do: they sell oysters, and 
toflfy." 
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O that Ariel-mischief, that sported amidst 
shadow like a lantern-fly beneatn black leaves 
at midnight ! 

*' You are so troublesome — so cruel — 
you might tell me/' 

'* Just tell me what Sarona said, and I'll 
tell you any thing." 

** I merely asked him, as being deeply in- 
terested i;i you, whether you were not en- 
gaged to the little pale girl I had seen you 
pass our house with every day for two 
months ; with an oldish person besides, very 
dowdy, who might have oeen a humble com- 
panion. I knew all about Miss De Bern, of 
course ; for every body does in X ; and so I 
told Dr. Sarona. Had he not been such a 
perfect gentleman in his way, and so old- 
lashioned, I should have hesitated ; but as it 
was, and knowing your intimacy, I felt no 
fear. I asked him, as I tell ^'ou, and he said, 
* I am not aware that he is disengaged ; but I 
am equally unaware of his engagement' We 
all know M'hat that means." 

" And pray wliat does it mean ? " 

*' It means, of course, * You may think so 
if you please : I think so myself ; but am not 
at liberty to say.' I need not have asked 
him, for I knew very well before." 

" You did not know," said Bernard, in a 
voice awful for its simplicity. •* You didn't 
know ; and you went to Sarona on purpose 
to ask. You weren't ill, either : I know that. 
Whatever he told you, or whatever you knew 
before, you did not know — and he could not 
tell you — that I was engaged to any lady, 
because it's all a lie. As to every body in X 
knowing Miss De Berri, that's another lie, 
too ; for I don't believe she's a friend in X, 
except mvself, and I'm proud to call her my 
friend : though your baby up stairs, or your 
Bertie in heaven, are neither of them so in- 
nocent nor so good as she." 

" That is quite enough, Mr. Bernard, to 
show us the real state of the case. Even if 
I had not read of vour engagement in a 
public paper, I should have drawn my own 
inference from Lord Fedeme's very delicate 
hints." 

" Fedeme ! " — Bernard gnashed his teeth. 
"And what public paper, prajr, has been 
perjuring itself about an inoffensive cosmop- 
dite?" 

" I can show you it, if you wish." 

" Yes, I should like to see it" 

Ladv Ridout, rising and going to her 
wrought Chinese work-table, opened the 
ivory Ud, and took out a sheet of news, which 
bad evidently been folded up there, in case it 
should be required : she brought it to Ber- 
nard. It was the X Gazette, for some day 
a few weeks old; and a print of whose 
verv existence and subsistence Bernard was 
guileless. 

" It's sufficiently ill-favored. I reallv won- 
der you don't take in the * Family Herald,' 
and the * X Theatre Sesame.' Where is this 
gospel ? " 



She again bent over him, and holding up 
the sheet with one fair hand, raised the other 
glimmering with rings on every finger, and 
pointed to a paragraph in the extreme comer, 
quite at the bottom. 

" Well, I see nothing, except that your 
print puts black-letter to the blush. I can 
nardly make it out. 

"* Local Intellioemce. — Captain Ba- 
zalget Fei^nor has convated the roof-walk on 
hit residence at Clarence Lodge to an obseixa- 
tory. A telescope, of magnificent dimensions, 
is being erected under the auspices of our 
toimisman, Mr. Langley. Lord Scale has 
launcfted his yacht, the Enterprise, after sjich 
long dday, that it ufas rumored his lordship 
had varied with the same to the brokers for a 
third of the sum paid dovm beforehand. The 
affair came off at Westhead, on Friday. 
Lady Evelyn Marmion vhis throum from he*- 
horse ai Clarence Comer, yesterday aftehioo9i. 
It appears that the animal shied at the gay 
colors of a mixed parasol on the Oeorgian 
Circle, or at the spray of the fountain, as it 
was playing at the time. — Mr. A. V. Racer 
was called in ; but up to eleven last evening 
the noble sufferer had not opened her eyes.* 

" What is all this, Lady Kidout ? " 

" You are so determined always to have 
your own way. It is quite at the end ; and I 
showed it you, but you would run on. There 
is nothing else interesting." 

'* O, I'm glad thai interested you, then ! — 
Stay, I have it : — . 

" * We are authorized, on the highest 
grounds, to annowice, that the gentleman oc- 
cupying so large a portion of local interest, 
on account of his generous withdrawal of his 
claims in favor of our present conservative 
member; at the last election, and who is in 
possession of t?ie third private fortune in de- 
gree of the county, will shortly lead to the 
hymeneal altar, and to the shrine of home, 
the accomplished and only daughter of an 
attachi to the Prussian embassy at Paris.* 

** Well, all I can say is in the words of a 
very quaint author, whom I don't expect you 
to recognize : — * You are of all gulls the 
most fasnionate and complimental.' So ^ou 
perused this dirty bit of paper, and admired 
the composition, the vivacitv, and the authen- 
ticity; to say nothing of the distinctions 
lavished! Well, I'll not scare you; you 
look foolish enough. It reads well, certainly. 
But all this timcf it affects ignorance of our 
names : or rather, you see, my dear lady, it 
absorbs all the interest in our favor without 
identifying either of us. Is it possible you 
don't see, that without identifying by name, it 
becomes nothing more than a tittle sally of 
unpolite fiction; and that, if they had put 
down our names, we could have prosecuted 
them for libel, unless it was true. So, as 
they have let our names alone, I ask you, as 
a sensible angel, what is the inference P " 

" Of course you do not suppose I should 
have treated it with any but the most merited 
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contempt, — a newspaper report, and an X | 
newspaper ! — unless I had been assured of 
it in other directions, and made my own 
remarks. You are so extremely serious, Mr. 
Bernard, and take eveiy thing so much in 
earnest, and so unlike yourself this morning, 
that I can only say I am more convinced than 
ever. I do not complain of that ; but I feel 
hurt that you did not confide in me." 

There was, however, more " anger ^ than 
** sorrow ** in her accent — more in her flush, 
her narrowing frown, her cold, clear eyes. 
Bernard knew this well enough, and, appre- 
ciating the ferment within, aspired to avert a 
crisis which he never coula endure : and 
least of all just now, when his own bitter 
blood was struggling with his spiritual sweet- 
ness. He was afraid that if there should 
happen an outburst, he might turn frantic 
too, and thus be evermore in her power: 
whereas at nresent she was only in his. So 
he smoothea his aspect, planed his forehead, 
smiled out of the corners of his mouth, and 
settled himself forwards comfortably, with 
his arms upon his knees, looking forwards 
out of the restooned window, not sideways at 
her ; though she saw the smile in profile, and 
wondered what he could be going to say. 

** But I assure you, my dear Lady Itidout, 
that I would confide in you with pleasure, had 
I any thing ready to tell : but notning is ready 
at pre«ent. I am so much the more obliged 
for your kind sympathy, because I shall be 
ready to claim it whenever I want it, you 
know. I am very glad to hear that I shant 
offend your taste oy marrying, in case it should 
come to that; for I've been such a hermit 
lately, that I fanded htdies had begun to look 
on me as a monster, and to set me aside : but 
I shan't be afiraid now, as t/ou are not aston- 
ished, and as you*re so kind as to wish me well" 

Never had Bernard made such a diplomatic 
speech on his own account. He said all this 
as sweetly as if Lady Kidout had been left a 
widow a year afo, and he had been suggesting 
to her that his prospects were reduced to 
herself. And she comd not find one word to 
say : he had silenced her. For the moment 
she was satisfied ; for, of all terrors to his tem- 
perament, so tender in a flEuhion of its own, 
the first and most dread was to witness the 
paroxysms of a woman who had not periect 
self-control, and who might behave in a style 
one could not anticipate nor crush, except oy 
playing a part one's self. 

But, by the time he was in the street, by the 
time the houses were behind him, and he was 
walking with a wandering step between the 
down and the deep, he was by no means satis- 
fied. The dull melancholy that had, like a 
mist which holds its rain, veiled over one 
heaven of his being for many patient years, 
was disaolring now, and he read strange writing 
on that burning sky. For the experience just 
now stirring bound the present to the past by 
its reminding shock. So music in the mem<Mry 
•leepi till the fresh music wakes it : so we may 



hush our longings for something we once lost 
until we long for something new : so we forget 
the flowers of summer until summer comes 
again. 

Poor Bernard was aghast, as a child that 
has thrown down its fother's watch and broken 
the slender spring : melted, as a musician who 
has snapped m a firenzy, not of music's passion, 
the deHcate strings of his instrument. For he 
could no longer msguise fix)m himself, that, for 
Rose's honor — were it known to her or not — 
for her girlish pride, too much had been said 
about her, and was believed, if not true. Then 
— for in cases of very slow and sceptical dispo- 
sitions fired by passion, there is a reaction be- 
yond all moderate credence — the thoi^ht 
came full flowing upon him, like a ^at river 
swollen by nuns down its drought-dned bed -— 
that perhaps this Httle Rose was after all look^ 
ing at him not as he looked upon himsel£ 

Now, it is generally proper to put the 
thouffhts of a hero into forms ready-made to 
our hands by language; but it cannot be in 
this case: Bernard £d not think in words. 
He recollected intensely that Rose knew noth- 
ing of his history before she saw him ; that 
she saw him innocently — with a virgin eye, 
an artist souL But strange, most strange to 
say, poet as he was, the more he thought about 
her as a woman-child ; the more he delisted 
to bring before his dreaming brain her lij^ht 
and perfect form ; the more ms sweetness tinc- 
tured his whole remembrance of her grace 
and unearthly temper, — the more he grieved to 
his soul -* his very heart seeming to collapse — 
when he strove to regard her as a lover. He 
quarrelled with himself; he tormented himself 
with questions that he could not answer; he 
endeavored to reassure himself that all was 
visionary nonsense he had entertained that 
day : that Rose, who was not thinking about 
him in particular, would never hear any thing 
about it, or, if she heard, would oare no more 
than for the buzzing of a fly. But then, the 
man grew restive ; then he recalled the pale, 
strange looks, the wild, quick tears, the depree- 
sion, Uie sudden excitement ; and he could not 
help a certain triumph : for which only those 
may be foi|;iven who have imagination, not 
&ncy ; and instead of vanity, pride. 

uit had not been for Gc>Bk, who, sitting 
inside the iron bars of the lodffe-gate at Rock- 
edge, sent forth the most awful sounds for half 
a mile along the road ; and who endeavored to 
scramble over the gate itself until he lost his 
balance, and tumbled backwards just as Ber- 
nard came in siffht ; it is possible that master 
of his might have walked over the cliff at 
hand, so much did he feel inclined to drown 
himselfl But Cock, who as surely occasioned 
a diversion whenever he came near Bernard 
as though Bernard had been a little child with 
no ttMnorroWf came in with his best effect this 
day. Bernard did not drown himself, but took 
Cock down the gulley to the beach, and let 
him bathe. It was seldom, very seldom, that 
he went down to the beach, but somehow the 
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same association that Rose had with the past, 
drove him to that sea which is a s}'mbol or the 
Ever-present, for those who have any memo- 
ries^to which the waves are music. 



CHAPTER XXL 



AIRS D£ BALLET. 



Of all the anxious hearts in X, none was so 
anxious as Cecilia's now; none heavier than 
hers: for the overburdening melancholy was 
not on her own account ; and we never know 
what we are capable of suffering until we suffer 
for others. No one would have imagined her 
in trouble specially then; nor did she yet 
realize it herself. She was like Sarona in 
this, — that she had walled up her heart se- 
curely, safely, and dreamed not how soon ex- 
citement would have power to explode the 
rock. As yet there was no actuality either in 
that which oppressed her or haunted him ; and 
they both assured themselves that the bitter- 
ness which is of death in life, was overpast 

Then for Cecilia there was worldly fear, the 
only shame, abashing her as she walked about 
that house so dear to her now, so sweet as 
home, and the only home she felt. By Sa- 
rona's silent care she was in a fair way to be- 
come in a little way independent ; ana as her 
mornings filled with business, and sometimes 
her very evenings — only not her afternoons, 
upon whose icUesse Sarona insisted with his 
most dominant behavior — she felt she ought 
no longer to be there. She longed till she 
was sick : she exhausted herself with intend- 
ing to tell him she must go, that she was 
going ; but about no anticipation had she ever 
been so nervous, so cowardly, as she esteemed 
herself. Three or four times every evening, 
when the cabinet was closed, she went to that 
door, and waited, intending to knock; or sat 
upon the stairs, perfectly regardless of Salome, 
who saw her there more than once, and smiled 
lovingly over the balusters. But she never 
did knock : it never came to that. Nor could 
she have explained why she did not, except 
simplv that she was not ablmi 'a better reason 
with her temperament than with most, because 
she by no means lacked volition; and for a 
reasonless dislike she had to any transactions 
with Salome. 

Occult causes must have been at work in 
the latter instance ; for it had never, even for 
a moment, daikened Cecilia's thought that 
Sarona's sister suspected her of liking him too 
well to be able to stay : and yet that suspicion 
of Salome's it was uiat kept her silent. It 
would not have been difficult to see Sarona, if 
he had been, as was the case at first, apt to 
take or make little interludes of leisure during 
the most complex occupation ; or had he ever 
appeared, except at dinner : but he did not, — 
that had quite become a rule. Salome was 
touched by hia seclusion, — his quiet, — his 



gentleness: he became greater than ever in 
ner eyes, whether he was so or not, at present. 
She was equally touched by Cecilia's behavior 
to him ; whose careless simplicity she beheld 
as careftil self-composure ; and none could laud 
control as she did : it was to her the heayenli- 
est of heathen and the holiest of Christian 
virtues. But Salome, whatever did Sarona, 
always and altogether looked onwards to the 
end. 

The day after Rose's last ride, and CeciKa'a 
very last, when, at evening of the fullest day- 
light, the Saronas were diningj and Cecilia 
with them, — when the window of the dining- 
room was open, the bird-cage swinging in 
the stronff west wind, the goldfinch pouring 
thrills and twitters through the green bower 
which Salome had made for it that morning, 

— there was a double knock at the door, a 
coming in, and an appearance in the dining- 
room, of Bernard. Cecilia, who knew, — that 
is, felt, — that Bernard had knocked, and also 
had felt his approach, was in such a lucid 
condition of calm as to be able to watch Sa- 
rona instead of the visitor, and to observe 
the effect of the latter upon the former. None 
had announced Bemara : he had come in of 
his own accord ; and he sat down on a chair 
against the wall, afar irom the table and its 
white draperies. 

" No, Sarona, sit stiU : I don't want to dis- 
turb you. I won't shake hands : not if you 
come to me." 

"But, Bernard, I have not seen you so 
long." 

" And so you can do without seeing me a 
little longer. I've only come with a request 

— rather, two. One, that you'll forgive me 
for taking Miss De Berri out without your 
permission." 

** I have nothing to do with it, you see ; 
because I did not extend the interdiction: 
besides, you cut it off short ; for, in the midst 
of it, you carried her to London. O, it will 
not hurt her, not the least : do' just as you 
please, Bernard." 

" We didn't ride this morning. Did we ? ' 
looking at Cecilia. 

" You did not come." 

" No ; and I didn't go to her. I had busi- 
ness, and she forgave me : she's more forgiv- 
ing than you, Sarona. Ah ! the other day, 
when I came to make you tell me how far I 
might take them, you had a friend of mine 
with you, Lady Ridout ; and I didn't disturb 
you, because I know how ill she is." 

" O, do you kxiow that lady ? But I have 
seen so many since, that I should have for- 
gotten her ; but you have recalled her by her 
name. So, Bernard, for you see I am eating 
very diligently, I suppose vou have dined." 

"Hours past. I wonder you dine late, 
Sarona : it's medically incorrect" 

" Immedicably necessary. You have yet 
to learn, Bernard, that we must do a great 
many things not for the best" 

" I should think I knew that better than 
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you. When did you ever do any thing that 
waa not for the best, whatever it seem^ ? " 

*< Well I always think of Rothschild's * un- 
luckv men/ Well, Frid." Frid had appeared 
suddenly, as was his wont, and with the rathe 
curiositjr of his ags, fell to staring at Bernard 
set agcunst the wall. 

" O, sir, I've thrown down that bottle and 
spilt every drop." 

<< What, the ammonia ! and on which car- 
pet, Frid?'' 

« O, sir, on the boards in my bedroom.'' 

*' Then take care the cat does not get in 
there, Frid. As for the rest, go and buy an- 
other bottle : you have not been to Jett and 
Saphir'syetP'^ 

" No, sir, I*m going. May I really, sir P " 
» « Yes ; «) along. What now, Frid P " 

*' Can't I do any thing for Miss Sarona or 
Miss Dudleigh, sirP I^t night, sir. Miss 
Dudleigh went down Old Street after dinner, 
and I*d have gone if Td known it** 

"Why, where could you have been dis- 
posing of yourself to see Miss Dudleigh, 
FridP" 

"In Jett and Saphir's, sir. Mr. Saphir 
asked me who she was, sir, and I told him. 
I mean, sir, I would get any thing she 
wanted." 

"So, Fridolin," said Cecilia with her es- 
pecial manner for setting people pf aU sizes 
at nought, "you were m the shop when I 
came there. I did not see you ; but if I had 
seen you I should not have requested you to 
do my errands, because I prefer to do them 
mysefe" 

Sarona, who saw that Cecilia was very 
angry in spite of her quietude, ordered Frid 
awav, and then said to ner, — 

"1 hope vou will excuse him ; he is a little 
mad to-nignt. And I hope you are not buy- 
ing opium at Jett and Saphirs." 

"I believe I bought nothing but gum- 
arabic : I am extremely sorry to have occa- 
sioned such an interruption.'* 

" O, Frid perfectly adores her,** said Salome, 
laughing at her brother ; who, however, only 
smiled. " He follows her with his eyes wher- 
ever she moves. It is, I suppose ** 

" It's temperament," chimed in Bernard. 
" It's the black eves and the odf/lic blue eyes, 
of course." And just then Fnd came, back, 
with some difficulty in the list which he car- 
ried afresh every evenmg to the chemists on 
behalf of the unrequiting patients, to whom 
Sarona sent out medicine, having seen them. 
While he was making an alteration or an ad- 
dition with his nencil, and Fridolin was stand- 
ing behind his cnair — certainly casting glances 
that were wild as bright upon Cecilia, but also 
glancing from her to his master's head, and 
then from the hack of that small head to her 
— Bernard said, in his dreamiest, least day- 
real voice, and seeming to speak the rather be- 
cause Sarona was occupied at the instant, — 

" M^ill you all come to my ballet on the 23d 
of June? ^' 

16 



There was a strange kind of pause ; for Sa* 
rona threw down his pencil, ana it rolled off 
the table to the carpet : he gathered it up, gave 
Frid the paper, and waited till the page had 
taken himself away and shut the door. Ber- 
nard looked full at him all the time; never 
even flitted towards the ladies one eyelash. 

" Will you come, Sarona P" 

** My dear Bernard, I do not dance : and I 
was not there last summer." 

" But is not that a reason why you should be 
there this?" in an almost supplicating tone. 
" I have not seen you so long, Sarona, such a 
long time ; and I cannot see you here, it seems. 
Just now : I must have you to my ballet. I 
have made a lure of you already to I don't 
know how many persons." 

Sarona seemea struggling with something 
in his throat : he coughed his deep, soft cough, 
and looked downwards, with erected forehead. 

" Indeed I will, if I find it possible. I mean 
no nonsense : but if I have nothing very tre- 
mendous in the way of a case." 

"Youll come," said Bernard, glittering. 
" You really will. How very kind of you ! I 
really was afraid, and that made me amid to 
ask : but if you'll come, and we all know what 
your promise means, I can challenge all the 
powers of patronage. I must go and proclaim 
my good luck." 

He rose. Instead of having seemed afraid 
to ask, he now seemed afraid to stay: he 
scarcely shook hands with Sarona, and bowed 
both to Salome and Cecilia in one, without 
looking more than sideways. He was out of 
the room and in the« passage now ; but, just as 
they thought he had gone, they heard his voice 
out there, high and hollow, — 

" If it rain on the 23d, it is to be the first 
fine night: Tve had that printed on all my 
envoy cards. But it won't rain, now you're 
coming." 

" Al firesco," observed Sarona, with his darie 
brows crescented. " Bv-the-by, Loma dearest, 
can vou spare the 23d i^ " 

" 1*0 go with you P I should think so. And, 
Herz, you must not say you do not dance, for 
you must dance with me." 

" Or with all my patients one after the oth- 
er ! — A dancing ODOtor ! " 

" Surely, Dr. Sarona, you do not object to 
dance because you are a doctor ! " ^ 

** There is no anomaly that I see. But dan- 
cing should be so beautiful — such as Ber- 
mura's, for instance — that it seems out of the 
question to attempt it merely as a punctilious 
pleasaunce, unless one is sure of making it 
pleasant to those with whom one may be con- 
cerned during the achievement." 

Salome thought he was begging himself off, 
that he might not have to dance with Cecilia : 
" It is just like Herz," thought she, *< not to be 
able to dance with the woman who ia of the 
most serious consequence to him." Cedlia, 
however, who was blissfully ignorant of any 
such mysteries, answered aloud, — 

" But every body dances, every where." 
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" Yes, and every body plays, and loves, and 
lives, and expires. What^ then, Miss Dudiei^h ? 
Shall we take from them their slight anticipa- 
tion — the foretaste which is to them what our 
faith or our wisdom may be to us — and which 
is all thev have to draw them onwards and 
upwards, because we feel more, and feel after 
higher things than they ? — or rather because 
we are k little — hotehttle ! — nearer, in the 
measure of eternity ! " 

Sarona stopped; and Salome, whose eyes 
never filled with tears unless he touched the 
fountain, looked down the table at him with a 
eaze that melted. She thought he was inspired 
by a presence just at hand, and that presence 
no impersonal ideal. But Cecilia knew his 
fancies were far away: that his words were 
wandering from his abstracted brain, whence 
those ^in^ed thoughts had wandered either to 
the stars m heaven or the flowers of earth. Till 
the cloth was drawn away he sat so, and long 
after they three were alone. Then he began 
again, quite easily, — 

^ I have been thinking what you will both 
wear. Is it very frivolous. Miss Dudleigh? 
You, Loma, in rose, and you in the evening 
azure : if we can find any thing of that kind 
in * illusion,' or otherwise.* 

" Rose, certainly, for Miss Sarona ; but not 
blue for me, because I am not goinr. I nei- 
ther imagined myself imited, nor desired to 
be : Mr. Bernard did not mean me." 

"Then he must have meant Frid, for he 
certainly said all^ and not both." 

Salome said this ; but Sarona caught her up 
calmly and very kindly: for he saw a loot 
upon Cecilia's £ice that made him feel for her 
in a moment what she was feeling for herself, 
though she knew not how. 

" Be comfortable, Miss Dudleiffh ; you shall 
not go unless you choose : you shall never be 
unnecessarily annoyed. I know well what that 
is. Do not press it, Loma, for I see you are 
ready : I understand. 

'* And, Miss Dudleigh, about those sheets 
rou were so kind as to copy : they are beauti- 
fully written ; but there are a few Latin mis- 
takes — none German — which I shall ask you 
to look at." 

Salome, quick, as we know, at a hint, even 
when none was intended, got out of the room 
while he said this, leaving a bunch oi raisins 
upon her plate only half denuded. Cecilia could 
not follow, as Sarona had spoken. 

" Yes, I am really very sorry : but I will 
write them all over again." 

" The mistakes are nothing : your writing is 
invaluable — so clear. Who taught you to 
write like print P " 

** The same person who taught me to dance." 

"Your father?" said Sarona, gently, but 
with no tender inflection. "You can dance, 
then; and it is only that yoa will not No 
more black looks : I shall not think of ur^ng 
it : but I am going to do a very savage thing, 
not to let Bemara know, unless he asks me, 
that you are not going.** 



These words grated on Cecilia's sensibility. 
'* O, what does it matter to him ? It just 

rsed into his head and out again : in case 
meant it, for he is kind ; but in case he 
did not " 

" In that case it will be all right for both 
parties not to tell him. Now, I do assure 
you. Miss Dudleigh, that I quite understand 
your preferring to remain away : in your case 
I should : Bernard is a perfect stranger in 
one social sense, though in a more rational 
one, your friend. AU would, perhaps^ be 
strangers to you there ; or if not, your pride, 
I am afraid, would not be much better oS." 

" Dr. Sarona ! " 

" Yes ; and I have something else to sa^ to 
you. I have not seen you for a long time, 
you know; and both you and I have been 
very busy lately. Does that riding hurt 
you?" 

" It does not harm me." 

" Now be honest ; as indeed I am to you. 
Would you now prefer not to ride ? " 

She did mean to say no ; but her look con- 
tained more woful yea than twenty ayes. 

" I see : well, you shall leave oi riding, I 
will speak to Bernard." 

" O, no, no." 

" No ? Listen to me : I shall tell him, not 
that you are ill, but that you want the time, 
because you teach so much." 

" That is really true : indeed I do require 
to study myself. But I thought you particu> 
larly wished '** 

** I did particularly wish you to ride with 
Miss De Berri and Mr. Bernard. Do you 
know why ? " 

" I thought I did, certainly." 

" And very likely did not I owe it you 
to tell you why, because you did it for me 
when it was detestable to you : but I did not 
know that then so well as I do now. I was 
not aware that your pride was more than a 
habit acquired in poverty ; I find it your first 
nature. Well, I wished you to ride with 
them, not that you might become a spy upou 
either, but because I was afraid that Bernard 
might trifle with Miss De Berri. And now 
I can trust him alone, for I know that he will 
not trifle : and could not" 

" I do not see that he has altered in any 
respect." 

" I did not say so ; but she appeals to his 
truth, to what he ia rather than to what he 
teems: and it would be impossible for him 
to trifle, were he so inclinea, with her,** 

Cecilia was astonished. It crossed her 
mind like lightning, as it very likely crosses 
many an imaginative woman's brain, that 
were she a man she would not so easily have 

fiven up Rose: for she was quite nght in 
er supposition that Sarona had, or thought 
he had, given her up. He, too, was a woman 
here i innocently iterant that any shock 
could ever change his deterTnination to sufl'er 
what he believed was to be his portion. 
He had yet to learn that there are times 
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wnen, wafted beyond our wonted atmosjihere, 
we lege all power over the " motions " of that 
"•pirit" wnose wings are imagination and 
aspiration. He had itds to learn, because his 
desire was yet aspiration ; his soul a virgin 
sleeper, dreaming in ecstasies that the awak- 
ening cannot scatter, but which it realizes by 
intensifying every action with passion that 
alone is pure. 

Never were two creatures in so similar a 
mood of dream-like and unsophisticated hero- 
ism as Sarona and Cecilia. That very night, 
Sarona's prayers went up to heaven in praise 
that he had been able efTectually to attain 
resignation and repose. That night, Cecilia, 
with an imagination that ever saved her 
from despair, rejoiced like one who has laid 
down his life for another, and exulted in the 
very consciousness that she was cut off for- 
ever from joy. A frame of mind supervened 
in the night to which she could attacn certain 
reminiscences of former dull and di*udging 
times. When at niffht in bed, her brain felt 
large and light; her heart was brimmed 
with an, expectant rapture, bom of nothing 
and in nothing dyiiy?? unfed by young ro- 
mance was her glorious fancy; her thirsty 
spirit famished before a mirage in the stony 
wilderness. But this frame, %is night, bore 
the same relation to those old moods and 
times, that did* her peaceful, luxurious pres- 
ent daily life bear to her former dry exist- 
ence. It was as much beyond her ancient 
self, as music is more than melody. 

Cecilia lay in bed, with the door open, 
which Salome, lest she should feel lonely, 
would never allpw to be shut : in that bed 
belonging to one on whom she had no earth- 
ly claim ; ^tti that house where she was a 
" stranger taken in," — the child at home : 
and so lying, in that soft shadow thrown by 
the light upon the high pale canopv, she pro- 
posed to herself something to be accom- 
plished. And having given it mental utter- 
ance immediately, without delay or warning, 
rose visions of golden splendor : dreamy faces 
all light, floating in showers of flowers ; dim 
but glorious forms : flashes of restless radi- 
ance insufferably bright : a wild illumination 
of every faculty. These were hers ; but only 
as to prepare for the result which was not 
poetry. For they passed ; they faded : a pur- 
ple calm remained, as the sea beneath the 
tides, the heaven of midnight above the 
clouds ; a lustrous darkness : a space where- 
in the stars had diffused themselves into that 
shadow. And then the ideas came down — 
the seraphs from their light in light, who are 
known without seeing, felt without hearing : 
the pulses of silence began to play, and the 
thousand-toned whole was hers, — the one 
that is manifold as music. 

She was busy enough next day : even Sa- 
lome was amazed to lose sight of her after 
luncheon, and to see nothing of her all the 
evening. But Salome made no inquiry ; and 
had she done so she would have received no i 



explanation, fbr Cecilia had locked the door 
of the room in which she slept: actually 
locked one of Sarona's doors, as if it were 
her own. She was surrounded by strewings 
of music-paper, and attempting what she had 
never acnieved before except in her brain ; 
but which she found easy enough now she 
tried it — to write in score, and to reduce the 
separate parts. However easy she found it, 
it had its effect; for at dinner, Sarona, whom 
nothing could escape, fixed his eyes upon her, 
and bade her take care or she would be ill 
again : — a warning which turned her fieice to 
stone, instead of bidding her blush, as it 
should have done. 

The evening of the next day was a Friday 
evening too. Now, it happens we did not 
advert to other Friday evenings, which came 
between that we first touched upon and this : 
we could not, for there was nothing to be 
said about them ; unless we had observed 
that neither Bernard came nor Rose : for the 
latter had not received a second invitation, 
and did not consider, or choose to consider, 
that the primary invitation extended to the 
second Fnday of every month she was in X. 
All the rest who came had come expecting, 
and gone away disappointed, because Ceciha 
conserved the identical status of the first 
mysterious occasion: the Lipscumbes won- 
dered and whispered ; the solitary Marley 
went home to his ixife, and romanced a little 
lees ideally than the first time ; the Emerys, 
who had begun to treat Cecilia as if she were 
a lady, making no remark at all, because they 
did not wish to do away with her as instruc- 
tress to their children. Also, the second Fri- 
day of Cecilia's sojourn, Fedeme and Moss 
had come ; and Fedeme sat over Cecilia while 
she sang, and ordered her to sing this and 
that and the other, while Moss disconsolately 
piped to nobody, while nobody danced, be- 
cause of Rose's absence. And so the third 
Friday Moss came not, neither Fedeme ; and 
it was neither known, even to the hostess or 
the host, why they came not, nor where they 
had taken themselves instead. But Rose 
could have told had she cared, for she was in 
the Town Hall with her aunt, not listening 
to, but looking through, Sims Reeves, while 
he sang, " 11 mio tesoro " at an X evening 
concert; and Moss, with Fedeme for his 
guardian angel, was not listening either, but 
looking at Rose from a side-seat, as she sat 
in front, forgetting his lorgnette, or preferring 
to behold her in the mist of distance. 

But this Friday evening was to provide a 
feast indeed for the marvel of X. Cecilia en- 
treated to stay up stairs, as she had some- 
thing to do ; and us Sarona gave permission, 
Salome made no apueaL But Sarona did 
not come into the arawing-room until the 
people were all going : he remained with the 
committee until the very last moment. The 
feminine cognoscenti, who understood nothing 
but romance and ecstasy, would have it he 
absented himself because Miss Dudleigh wa« 
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away : the Lipscambes even insinuated as 
much to Salome ; but though too delicately 
bred to smile upon their suspicions, she con- 
tradicted them not Neither she nor they 
knew that Sarona, who was engaged upon 
the last chapter of his forthcoming book (for 
he never spoke of his intellectual or practical 
progresses), was anxious to finish up his ad- 
denda this night, and to leave himself free, 
saving only of the necessary preface, for to- 
morrow. At the same time, we deny not 
that, with Rose absent and Cecilia up stairs, 
his social necessities became not only lim- 
ited, but at an end. 

On Saturday morning, or properly after- 
noon — for Salome never permitted any calls 
till two o'clock — arrived an extraordinary 
embassage from the court of friendship, in 
the personalities of all the elder Lipscumbes, 
the governess with two little girls m preter- 
natural costume, Mrs. Archibald Racer and 
Mrs. Campbell. Often as they had all called 
before separately, they had never yet appeared 
en masse ; and Salome felt inclined to wish 
none of them had ever been bom, or that they 
had all died immediately afterwards. Louisa 
— who had the greatest fiice, in a double 
sense — looked all about the drawing-room 
for Cecilia, who was not there, unless she 
might be hidden behind their muslin torrents 
that swept the carpet and made the draperies 
at the windows shrink ; and then addressed 
Salome as to where Miss Dudleigh was. Sa- 
lome answered, rather coolly, — 

*' I have no doubt she is out. I have not 
seen her since breakfast" 

"How very odd, dear Miss Sarona! I 
thought you were always together." 

** Very seldom : I do not see half so much 
of her as I could wish. She is occupied a 
great deal in giving lessons now." 

Laura glanced at Louisa ; they both 
laughed; and though they were both girls 
who could say anj^ thing, they did not seem 
to know which ou^ht to speaHl next At last 
Louisa observed, mquiringly, — 

" But she is not obliged to give lessons, is 
she P She only does it for pleasure ; or at 
least because " 

<* Because she wants to be incognito," 
chimed in Laura. 

*' Yes, she considers herself obliged, because 
she is poor. She is an orphan, and has no 
friends here." 

Both the chief sisters exclaimed at once, 
<' Because she is poor ! Is she really poor, 
Miss Sarona ? " 

<' Really poor, unless she makes use of her 
talents, ^ut with such talents as hers she 
never need be poor, and never will be." 

" O, but we all thought — didn't we, Fan- 
ny P — and every body thinks too, that Miss 
Dudleigh was a feigned name : that she was 
a person of hi^h rank who had been ill 
treated by her fhends, or a great heiress who 
had been plagued to death with suitors." 

" I did not," said Mrs. RaCer, with that 



calmness peculiar to persons who can say the 
roost disagreeable thmgs. ''I thought and 
so did Mr. Racer, that she was an insane pa- 
tient of Dr. Sarona*s. Archie thought so es- 
pecially, because of her being brought down 
nefore company. It is the new system with 
the insane. And so many mad people are 
musical." 

'*0r rather, so many musical people are 
Itaad — mad upon music, I mean. / couldn't 
teach music, I know. That would send me 
mad." 

<' Well, Louie, I do think Miss Dudleigh 
sings like a mad person — with so much ex- 
pression and such a deep voice. And then, of 
course, if she teaches, sne must like what she 
teaches better than any thing else. How 
should vou like to teach nothing but music, 
Annie clear P" asked Laura of Miss Tawkes, 
the governess. 

" O, my dear, don't speak of such a thing. 
No one can be fit for a resident governess who 
does not teach every thing. Besides, you know 
/ am not music-mad." 

It was one point of the Lipscumbe idios^ 
crasy that they inevitably ended by talkmg 
among themselves, whoever they might be 
talking to, or in whose presence soever. It was 
as a rule rather convenient than otherwise in 
general, because it saved one the trouble of 
going along with them : also, it^excited grati- 
tude ; for there are not a few people who are 
quite unable to entertain themselves hi any 
sort, and require to be excited even towardEs 
the attainment of little gossip. Had it been 
an ever}'-day case, Salome would have sat still 
and enjoyed the exemption, as she had done a 
hundred times before ; but she did not choose 
to have Cecilia trifled with, nor to lend herself 
to any impertinences on her account She 
stopped them all quite short by her manner, 
that was so dignified at times, and always then 
most gentle. 

** If it be mad to prefer music to any thing 
else, I am afraid we are all a little mad in this 
house. And Miss Dudleigh is no madder than 
I, or than my brother ; though she is so fiir 
more highly gifted. She teaches music only, 
because she is very modest and thinks one 
person cannot manage to teach more than one 
thing properly. But it is my belief, she could 
teach any thing she pleased ; and every thing, 
if she chose." 

" O, yes, of course, dear Miss Sarona — of 
course she could. But then, you see, we all 
thought she taught just for nm, or to hide 
something." 

** Because she looks like a person of rank." 

** Or like an heiress : they always dress so 
plainly, and wear nothmg in their hair." 

** Ves : I wonder whether she was pretty 
when she was young." 

Salome saw through this slender ruse to get 
at Cecilia's age, anddid not choose to impli- 
cate her. 

" She is not a person who would alter at all 
with many years, I should say. I do not think 
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she was ever pretty — but always beautiful, 
and eminently intellectual." 

"O, yes. Such a fine forehead — such a 
sweet complexion. Laurie, is not her forehead 
likel)r. Sarona'sP" 

Salome could not help laughing ; for there 
was no resemblance in the organization, 
thouffh so much, so yery much, in the charac- 
ter, from their similar temperaments. She did 
not say any thing, however ; for the question 
had not been put to her, and it was answered 
by somebody else. 

^ O, well, there is a little likeness : but the 
whole look is so different He is so much 
darker. Is Dr. Sarona at home. Miss Sarona ? '* 

*' I dare say. Do you want to see him, Lau- 
ra ? I have no doubt he will come up." 

" O, no, no ! I only wanted to know, be- 
cause we thought we saw his carriage just now 
at the Jenners' door. How busy he has been 
lately, to be sure ! " 

" Yes, he has been very busy.** 

" I supj)ose," said one, something diffidently, 
to do her justice, ** that Dr. Sarona will not be 
at Mr. Bernard's ball." 

<' At Rockedffe, on the 2dd of next month P 
O, yes, my brower will be there." 

** Dear me ! We thought he would not, as 
he has been nowhere lately. - Papa would hare 
asked him to meet the American chief last 
week, and the bishop ; but he said he was sure 
he should be only troubling him to read an in- 
vitation, and refuse it." 

** And Archibald," said Mrs. Racer grandly, 
" would have been most happy to see Dr. Sa- 
rona for to-morrow evening; but he did not 
dare to ask him, as he thought your brother 
was so exclusive he might prefer not to come." 

" Mr. Racer is very kind, and so is your 
papa ; but I am pretty sure Herz would not — 
that is, could not — go out to dinner. I was 
surprised myself at his consenting, when Mr. 
Bernard asked him : but you know they are 
very old fiiends j and if my brother went any 
where, it would be to Rockedge. In fact, he 
has been so busy lately with chance patients 
from London, that he has had to throw all his 
hospital practice into the afternoons, and to 
see nis own home-cases in the evening. I as- 
sure you we never see him all day." 

The misses and mesdames exchanged looks, 
which tele^phed, " We know very well what 
he is workmg so hard for." For they were 
just the kind of persons to settle that, because 
Sarona did not refurnish his house so often, 
nor live in exactlv such style as they did, he 
was necessarily benindhand with the world, in 
the most legitimate social sense. 

**0, yes, the hospital: does that get on 
well now. Miss Sarona ? " 

** I believe so, in the sense of being very 
fiilL I often think the person who endowed it 
must be the happiest man in the world." 

"Man!" they all exclaimed tosether. 
« Then you do know who endowed it, 1^ Sar 
rona?". 

** I know that it was a man, for my brother 



told me himself: but no one wl\ ever know 
any thing else." 

*' I dare say it was Dr. Sarona him- 
self I" 

"I am quite sure he never had twenty 
thousand pounds to spare, or very likely he 
might have done it. Many in such a case 
have the will without the nower; but how 
very few the power besides tne will ! " 

** Yes, rich people are generally screws. 
It was very generous. I dare say it was 
some gentleman of rank who had lost his 
heir : perhaps Dr. Sarona attended him when 
he was ilL" 

" Or somebody whose wife died and left 
him without children." 

" But, my dear Laura, don't you think it 
more natural to have been done for the mere 
delight of being able to dispense so munifi- 
cent a blessing? I know, from what my 
brother told me, that the person was as happy 
to be permitted to make arrangements witn 
him, as he was resolved it should never be 
publicly made known." 

** It was very handsome. So, Miss Sarona, 
I suppose you are going to the ballet, too, if 
Dr. Sarona is P" 

"Yes; I shall go with my brother: he 
wishes it" 

'* Yes I and I suppose you would not like 
to let Miss Dudleigh go alone ? " 

*< Miss Dudleigh is not going." 

To discover whether she was going was the 
business which had brought every one of 
them there. They looked at each other 
again ; but Salome could see them trying to 
keep down their eyelids, not to seem to look. 
It would not have been perfect ton to go 
away directly : they had extracted the kernel 
from Salome's communications ; so they sat a 
little longer and talked not a little. 

" We were so astonished, Miss Sarona, to 
receive cards for the 23d. We have never 
been to Rockedge, you know." 

"Have you not P" 

" No ; only to Mr. Bernard's Christmas 
dances in X, at the Georgian. We used to 
think it rather strange ; but as Mr. Bernard 
is so eccentric, we were not offended: we 
imagined perhaps there was not room for so 
many at Rockedge, and that he aflked his 
own peculiar friends. He asks every body at 
Christmas. But this is to be in the open air : 
it is upon the cards." 

" Is it P I have not seen a card." 

" My dear Miss Sarona ! then you are not 
invitea yet ! Why, ours came yesterday." 

" And mine wilf not come at all. No ; Mr. 
Bernard asked us the last time he called, and 
he did not say it was to be out of doors : 
that does make a difference certainly; his 
beautiful lawn is so large." 

Mr. Bernard was eccentric in his manner 
of entertaininff his acquaintances, and they 
who best lovea him could but acknowledge it 
the most It was a fact, that his balls at 
Christmas and at Midsummer were the two 
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isolated entertainmenta, general, of the whole 
year. It was, as Bernard had often said to 
Sarona, just a point gtiincd, to have every 
body at once : no one could appreciate it, 
unless they had endured the exhaustion of 
inviting and answering a few anybodii*^ at 
once, and a few again next week, and a few 
the next, till one grew into giving and nt- 
tending parties as panctilioudy as one's 
neighbors. 

But Bernard had no more punctilio than 
he had had in the days when he used to sleep 
with his father and drink milk out of a silver 
cup. He could not behave like other people ; 
and, perhaps, because he was a poet — per- 
haps because he was rich — they had given 
over expecting him to do so. Besides, it 
would have been impossible to resist his in- 
vitations-general when thev wore issued ; for 
he always contrived to make every body feel 
elevated, above all possibilities, for the time 
his singular presence prevailed amidst them, 
and seemed to belong peculiarly to each he 
had invited and welcomed. Then, the most 
punctilious excused him upon other grounds : 
he was not a married man, and could not be 
expected to invite ladies more than twice 
a-year ; unless he had been a marrying man, 
when it would, of course, have been discov- 
ered, that if he invited the whole femineity 
of the county once a-fortnight, it would not 
have been too often. Then, again, people 
who had not travelled on the continent, as- 
sured others, of whose sympathetic non- 
experience they were sure, that Bernard's 
manner of reception was not English, but 
foreign. And those who had travelled, like 
Sarona, or resided in the very atmosphere 
of foreign courts, as Federne in youth, re- 
membered nothing like it in Paris, nor at 
Vienna, nor where Ausonian villas glittered, 
nor where princes mingled with the people in 
a Tedcscan pleasure-house. 

It was a nice instance of independent 
sensitiveness, too, and may be of that very 
condition he called cosmopolite himself, that 
Bernard refrained verj' much from the society 
of authors and men of letters : at least, that 
he had done so since he became a published 
j)oet ; for at that time, when he was scarcely 
nineteen, he was utterly unknown, and re- 
niuined unseen, despite the ralljings of re- 
\ iews : the trumpet-call of a fame for which 
another writer would have sacrificed eternity, 
but which this writer let slip like time, and 
put back from him ; as we ever " cast oft" 
things behind," whether or not we press for- 
ward unto '* things before." The literary 
world is not one whit less selfish than that 
other world of which we hear so much and 
understand so little ; and Bernard was not 
coaxed when it was found he would not 
come. But only those who had realized, in 
his solitary work, the genius that is divine as 
good, were capable of conceiving that some 
strange, some awful, some one absorbing 
fact, had come between him and the ideal 



that alone is tme, but which is not necessarily 
actual. 

Bernard had a little malicious pleasure in 
sending a card to Lords Federne and Moss- 
moor immediately after he had sent cards to 
Mrs. Delapole and Miss De Berri ; and still 
more pleasure in receiving acceptations from 
both tne parties ; for he knew quite well Fe- 
derne would have preferred for Moss to stay 
at home, or at least not to meet Rose where 
there could be anv possibility of dancing with 
her. But he might as well have stopped the 
wind from blowing where it listed as Moss 
from rushing into llose's neighborhood when* 
ever he had the opportunity : and even when 
he had none, or none obvious. Then it oc- 
curred to Federne, and consoled him a ^ood 
deal, that of course Bernard, being host, 
would have a great deal to do with Miss De 
Berri : for all Fedeme's suspicions and hopes 
remained, though they had failed of becom- 
ing certainties, through Bernard's craft. 

When Rose next took her lesson, she could 
not refrain from an allusion to the rides which 
she was now obliged to take alone with Ber- 
nard : for he was constant so far, that he 
made her accompany him reli^'ously every 
day ; though he nad left off going up stairs, 
and waited for her in the hall : not to Mrs. 
Delapole's discomfiture ; for she imagined 
him too modest, or too excited, to ascend 
and confront her at present. Although Rose 
spoke of these rides, she did not allude to 
the ballet in Cecilia's presence. Cecilia won- 
dered, and imagined that Rose's too touching 
delicacy sealed her lips, in case she imaginea 
Cecilia not to be invited. 

But Rose was quite simple here : she was 
thinking far more of the want she felt to see 
Cecilia, now she so seldom saw her, than of a 
dance — even of Bernard's ballet j which, 
after all, was not, to her spirit, more than any 
body else's. She, for another reason, had 
put away all remembrance that Sarona would 
tie there : when Bernard had told her so, 
gleefully, she had endeavored not to believe 
it, and had almost persuaded herself by this 
time that she did not. But she did ; and 
only entirely concealing it from herself, she 
felt a nameless weight within her, that was 
worse trouble than broad assurance, and that 
kept her ever in a dream of dread. If she 
had intended not to speak of the ballet, Ce- 
cilia did intend, and did speak, much to 
Rose's amazement. Cecilia said, while Rose 
was putting her gloves on listlessly, having 
risen to leave the drawing-room — still too 
cunning, or too innocent, to beg that she 
might take her lessons at her own house, — • 

*' Do you know what band Mr. Bernard is 
to have for his ballet? Something very 
good, no doubt. I will tell you in confidence 
why I wish to know. A friend of mine — 
that is, a poor musician I know something of 
— wishes ver}' much to write some trifles by 
which he may become known here.; and of 
! course it would be a great lift for him if Mr. 
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Bernard would allow him to write fbr this 
ballet T)o you think he would? *' 

"I will aak him: I feel sure he will, 
though." 

" No, dearest ! You mnst not ask him : that 
is just wh^t this person will not bear. I will 
arrange every thing else, if you will only dis- 
cover for me what orchestra is to be em- 
ployed : not a word more must be said." 

" It shall not, then. I will find out to-mor- 
row, and send you word. O, Cecilia ! am I 
never to be near you except wice a week ? " 

Cecilia was too schooled in sadness even 
to say she suffered also from this separation : 
which was positively, not negatively, her sor- 
row, too. They kissed a very long minute, 
and the next parted j and the following even- 
ing a note came to tell Cecilia that Bernard's 
band was to be Ambrosio's, from London ; 
not an X band at all. This changed her 
plans. She had intended to send the music 
in manuscript, which ahe was then engaged 
upon, to the master of the band ; but as it 
seemed im^yossible to get at him, she resolved 
it should go straight to Bernard. It was 
long, however, before she had arranged it 
all; and she was more utterly weary of it 
than of any event of her life : which had, 
until so lately, been as a series of exhausting 
tasks. A most unnatural melancholy, too, 
stole over her as a cloud — all clouds m one 
— when she fastened the packet, and, sealing 
it fast, directed it in a perpendicular hand, 
that none, not even Sarona, would have 
known for hers. This melancholy did not 
induce her to forego her intention, or to tear 
open and tear up the sheets : she was still as 
proud of their contents, as ambitious they 
siiould be heard, as when they rung their 
elfin changes in the dim morning, or swept 
through the brilliant heaven of night for the 
waking brain. Still she mistook her stealthy 
wilfulness — she mistrusted her prescient 
passion: — she believed that triumph bade 
ner mourn, and veiled itself with fear within. 
She was only urged by her sensations to send 
the packet as soon as possible whither it had 
to go. 

That certain afternoon Sarona had gone 
out : she had watched the carriage out or the 
crescent, and came down stairs directly into 
the entrance. She came so directly because 
she hoped to alight on Fridolin ; and she was 
sure to do so, for he was jret in the hall. In 
her 'supremacy of intention she forgot all 
kinds of things which would otherwise have 
occurred to her. Salome was quite right 
about Frid : be had a monstrous liking for 
Cecilia ; and he now hoped she was going to 
speak to him, though ne did not feel sure. 
His dark eyes were darting rays into the 
street : he pretended, in a style worthy of his 
master, that he did not know she was stand- 
ing there, at the bottom of the stairs. Cecilia 
said, suddenly, — 

** Fridolin, I have a parcel of music here, 
which a poor musician wishes me to show to 



some one who is rich, in case they Hke to 
patronize him. I want to get it to Rocked^, 
and I know not a creature who can t^e it : 
it is too heavy for the post. Do you know 
of an errand-cart, or any one who goes on 
errands, to Rockville ? " 

" I can take it. Miss Dudleigh." 

"No, Fridolin, you cannot; and if you 
could, I should not allow it. Do you sup- 
pose I should send one of Dr. Sarona's ser- 
Tants six miles away from his house, with or 
without his leave ? I only asked if you knew 
any body who can take it ? If not, I can put 
on my bonnet and go out to see myself. It 
is of no consequence." 

" No, Miss Dudleigh, you need not ; for 
if you will not let me go, I know a young 
man who would take it and leave it, and be 
thankful, and not say a word to any body, 
either." 

Cecilia turned cold inwardly to perceive 
that Frid was quite up to her ideas of se- 
crecy ; but she dared not show herself dis- 
turbed. 

"Where is this person, Fridolin? Can I 
see him and give him directions ? " 

" He is just out there, ma'am : but I can 
carry it to him ; I am going to Jett and Saph- 
ir's. I can direct him. Miss Dudleigh, if you 
tell me what to say, just the sanlc as if he 
came here : and it would take much longer ; 
and master mi^ht come home." 

Frid's mischievous expression would have 
honored Bernard, but it sprang from a differ- 
ent source. CecQia did not know why he 
was so extremely anxious to get the parcel 
into his hands. She preserved an ineffable 
dignity, but she was in a rage of self-con- 
tempt. 

** There is no message, except to say, when 
he leaves the parcel, * with Monsieur Vertu's 
compliments.' Or he need not say it ; for it 
is written outside." 

It was so : " R. Bernard, Esq., Roquedge, 
with M. Vertu's respectful compliments." 

Frid took the packet, and glanced at the 
writing. The ** Roquedge " deceived him ul- 
timately, though he still looked mischievous ; 
and Cecilia stdl thought he aspired to ac- 
quaintance with her secret : but she could 
not retract now, without clearly compromis- 
ing herself, and perhaps losing the only occa- 
sion she saw to send her treasures. 

Frid, on his part, ran all the way to Jett 
and Saphir's, stopping not even to breathe, 
until he entered the shop ; then, breathless, 
and with a diablerie of fun which youth 
alone excused, he informed Julian, who was 
behind the counter, of Miss Dudloigh's desire 
that the parcel should go that evening ; and 
added, that he had told Miss Dudleigh Mr. 
Sanhir would be glad to take it, and she had 
baae him come to see. 

Julian looked cold as a stone while Frid 
was speaking, and as proud as Cecilia her- 
self: but he was a little too deep for Frid. 

" Miss Dudleigh ? The lady who was here 
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the other day P You told her I carried par- 
cels P I fihall come up to Dr. Sarona*8, and 
tell her I have no time to run about for 
ladies : that my hands are full." 

Frid stared aghast, and for the moment 
oould not answer. No thorough-bred aristo- 
crat could have distanced by his manner more 
than Julian Saphir. 

" What is that ? " cried Arthur Jett, com- 
ing down the shop. 

Julian stepped aside with him to the arch 
in which the aoor was placed that led to the 
inside of the house. Arthur smiled as Ju- 
lian whispered, so that Fridolin could not 
hear: and at last Arthur laughed; but Ju- 
lian looked offended, and held his head still 
higher. '^- 

" How very absurd ! But you know, Me, 
there must be some mistake. She, the lady 
who came in here the other day, and who 
teaches Miss Emen*, could never have thought 
of such a thing. Is it likely ? " 

" As likely as many things : there is no 
knowing what women will do." 

•* Well, if she cottld do so, I should be 
ready to poison her, thaf^aU I know. For 
your sake I must find out." 

"For my sake! For her own you had 
better not make inquiries: heresy will out 
Stop, Arthur : I will not have it." 

*< I must and shall ask him. Here, Frido- 
lin, you are to tell me the truth, or I shall 
see I)r. Sarona about it, and lose you your 
place. What did Miss Dudleigh say about 
this parcel ? " 

Fridolin still looked wicked; but, as we 
have said before, there was a slight disposi- 
tion to mimicry in the conformation of Arthur 
Jett, and in no way it found such free egress 
as in the tones of that voice which were 
modulated upon the echoes of Sarona's own. 
He spoke like enough: at least now, clear 
and articulately, with a stirring bass tone, to 
frighten Frid ; who, in his fright, laid down 
the parcel upon the glass top of the counter, 
and made as though he would escape at the 
door of the shop. Arthur saw this demon- 
stration, and ran round to detain him. He 
had just reached the door, and was just ready 
to pounce upon Frid's buttons, as the only 
available points of his costume for that pur- 
pose, when, while yet they struggled on the 
steps, a chariot dashed down Old Street, — 
staid there, — was disburdened of its con- 
tents, and Sarona darted into the shop. With 
his eyes every where, he saw Fridolin behind 
him^ for Fridolin had managed to escape 
into the street, and was rushing home. Sa- 
rona perceived, without being mformed, that 
something had been going on ; and, without 
turning his head, he called upon the page by 
name, and the word brought him back. Sa- 
rona allowed him to stand there, very com- 
fortably or very uncomfortably, until ne had 
transacted his business with the others, — 
sudden business requiring two or three words 
with them each, and both their pain of hands : 



then he turned about, and, having laid his 
finger on the parcel which Frid had shown 
some disposition to bear off, he asked him 
what it was. 

" 0, sir, a parcel I was to get some one ta 
take." 

" For whomP For Miss Sarona, or Miss 
Dudleigh P" 

Sarona*s calm manner made Frid believe 
he had known about the parcel before : and 
he thought immediately, not how to escape* 
but how to excuse himself. 

" Sir, Miss Dudleigh wanted it taken by 
the errand cart : it is something from a poor 
man she knows, and he asked her to send it 
to Mr. Bernard ; so I said I could carry it, 
and she said I should not, for you would not 
like it: and then I said I knew some one 
who would take it for her, and I came here." 

", To ask two gentlemen who have not time 
to eat and drink, nor to carry their own par- 
cel?, to carry parcels to IlockedgeP For 
shame, Frid : go home immediately, and tell 
Miss Dudleigh that the parcel is gone : that 
I have sent it And next time you do any 
thing of this kind, or come out of my house 
without my orders, I shall send you down 
into the country, and apprentice you to that 
shoemaker of whom we have sometimes 
talked." 

Frid looked up dreadfully subdued, almost 
ready to cry, but still hankering after the 
parcel. Sarona waved the hand that was not 
resting on it 

" Go, Frid : or get up on the box, if you 
like. I am going past home, and can drop 
you there." 

Then Julian Saphir followed Frid to the 
carriage: Sarona looked after them both, 
rather curiously, but knew Julian well enough 
not to follow him directly. He staid, talking 
to Arthur. Meantime, Julian said : 

"If you do not tell me what Miss Dud- 
leigh really said, I shall tell your master of 
all your infamous behavior. Did she send 
you to me?" 

" No, no, Mr. Saphir, I only made that up. 
I said I knew somebody; and she was m 
such a hurry for it to go, that she sent me 
off directly. But I thought you would like 
to take it, that was all." 

" Because 1 happened to ask you who she 
was ! Well, I wish your master joy of sudi 
a specimen of the amphibia. Hold your 
tongue, though, or I will find means to cut 
it out: do you hear?" 

Frid nodaed and clinched his lips ; then 
sprang to the box. Julian, who was still at 
the door, looking daggers at Pacolet from 
his wild blue eyes, had a shake of the hand 
from Sarona; who felt for him an affection, 
and who saw he was very miserable just then. 

In the midst of dinner, Salome's modiste 
came with her dress for the " ballet ; " and, 
as she was a modiste of established reputa- 
tion, she had not much more time to spare in 
her Une than Sarona had in his : she could 
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not wait, she said, and Salome left the 
table. 

Sarona looked at Cecilia : she would not 
look at him. She looked forlorn and comfort- 
less enough, and had shed some of her tears ; 
that never fell except when her nride was 
tortured. He saw the cloud around her eyes 
that had discharged the shower, and felt bit- 
terly within himself how little is to be done 
for persons who will suffer every thing. He 
was nervous enough himself; for he had un- 
awares been tampering with a woman's secret, 
and it distressea him. Delicate, more ttTan 
a woman, he cruelly disliked breaking open 
the veal of any thing which had better be 
&8t forever. 

** Miss Dudleigh, I have done something I 
would not have done for worlds : but you 
must forgive me. I sent the parcel quite 
safely, as Fridolin will have told you ; and I 
am only sony you did not confide it to me' 
before : no one should have been the wiser. 
But Frid is not to be trusted, you see : he is 
not old enough, nor wise enough.** 

"He told me he knew some one who 
would take it. I could not ask you. The 
person who gave it me to send, bade me tell 
not a creature. It is of great consequence to 
him.** 

" I dare say it is of consequence : but there 
is nothing to be ashamed of m sendinfi; papers 
of consequence to a man like Bernard. Only, 
as I am his intimate friend, I should have 
thought you might have secured more atten- 
tion for your protegtS by letting me introduce 
him to Bernard. Never mind : he has it 
now, all safe ; and, I know, if Miss Dudleigh 
had anv business of her own to transact, she 
would let me be the medium.'* 

Cecilia could not endure to lie, however 
innocently, in the face of such a person — the 
only person, she would have said, who daz- 
zled her into truth, despite her complex 
nature. The last satisfaction of pride fiung 
down remained — to make herself altogether 
wretched by confessing the very worst: it 
was a satisfaction just then, however bitter. 
And bitter was her voice, as she answered, — 

" It was my own : I cannot deceive you. 
It was music for the ballet ; but I wished no 
one to know it for mine, and therefore I 
wrote as another. I know it was not wTong,** 

" Neither wron^ nor right : one of the 
numberless negatives that render life less 
positively happy — less positively miserable. 
1 could indeed only rejoice that you have 
done so, if you would allow me to tell my 
friend what would make him so happy. He 
is altogether unused to homage such as 
yours.** 

Sarona*s tone inquired : his delicate smile 
played round his lips. 

*< No, that shall not be. I do not the least 
care — I rather desire, and I do altogether 
determine — to deceive Mr. Bernard. You 
dare not tell. Dr. Sarona," 

"Miss Dudleigh, do not excite yourself: 
17 



you are not strong enough just now ; and I 
know why, at last. If you are to create, you 
must give up teaching.** 

" I shall not write again,** said Cecilia, 
proudly. 

" I am glad, and yet sorry, to hear it. But 
you wiU, some day. You know not all you 
will do, or be ; yet I dare say you ima^e 
action and adventure at an ena. I will keep 
your secret*' — he spoke here in a voice that 
might have startled tne echoes in some lonely 
crypt — "as I should desire mine own to be 
kept, if I ever found need to have one. Shall 
we not go up and see how Loma looks ? I 
am so curious: and I did not ask her to 
come down.'* 

Cecilia knew-^iKry well why he said this, 
and was thankful to him ; but as soon as he 
had gone, for he left the dining-room and her 
in it, she followed him directly. 

" Loma would not let me in ; but she is to 
come down here. I do long to see her : she 
is so beautiful when dressed for a balL But 
it is a long time since I saw her dance ; for 
she seldom goes out, and I more seldom 
still.** 

" She is beautiful when dressed for break- 
fast, for dinner, or for sleep.** 

" Yes, I find her so ; but every body who 
saw her would not see what we see : it is 
that when I see her in raiment not of every 
day, it brings her before me as she was once.^* 

" She could never have been more beauti- 
ful than she is now." 

" She was not so beautiful as she is : but, 
O, how bright a creature once ! As dazzling 
as jewels in the sunshine ! I must tell you 
soon : and yet I dread it. I shall not make 
it a long story.** 

" Cannot you tell me now, and get it over P 
Not because I am curious, for I can wait as 
long as you please, but because it seems to 
oppress you: a hint would be enough for 
me.** 

"No, no, I cannot I know not that I 
ever can ! It must be some time when I am 
very miserable — as miserable as I was then." 

He spoke with the passion of remembered 
passion, not of present grief. 

They both waited several minutes. Then 
Salome came down, he passed her to shut the 
door, and led her into the heart of the glow 
from the window, and stood before her gazing 
proudly ; but far more lovingly than proud. 

" Is it not perfect, Miss Dudleign ? Do 
say she is perfect ? " 

" The dress is perfect as the wearer. 1b 
that enough?" 

" Far too much," said Salome. " I am a 
great deal too old to bear that kind of admi- 
ration with patience. I am too sa^e : I am 
too dignified. I do not care how I Took ! " 

Sarona laughed. "No one will believe 
that, with your Hebrew features: we all 
know how fond the Jewesses are of adorning 
their bodies. I presume you put in the gera- 
niums to please me : they are your flowers." 
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" To please you, certainly : to please my- 
self, I should have worn your flowers." 

" What are they ? " asked Cecilia. 

" Cannot you guess ? Myrtles : but not 
myrtle in blossom." 

" Does that mean miching malicho ? No, 
I am not, and never shall be, myrtle in blos- 
som ; and I very much prefer it out of bloom." 

Salome shook her head with a dubious 
pleasantry: she was thinking in her own 
mind how well a wreath of myrtle leaves 
without their blossoms would suit the outline 
of Cecilia's head, and contrast with her golden 
hair. 

Salome was beautiful. Her splendid deli- 
cate dress, all rosy folds, skirt over skirt of 
drapery falling sonly into each other, made 
her clear skin dazzle in the midst of them ; 
and the masses of vivid geraniums here and 
there without their leaves, — as Sarona's 
myrtle was to be without its blossoms! — 
were not too gorgeous for her bearing : nor 
for her hair, in whose rich darkness gerani- 
ums also glowed, long wreaths curling down 
into her neck. 

Salome, who reported that she could not 
keep the modiste waiting, soon retired. But 
not so easilv her vision swept from Cecilia's 
brain : nor from her brother's either, for he 
seemed wonderfully impressed. Cecilia heard 
him whisper, <* The idea of her talking about 
myrtles ! I cannot understand it." 



CHAPTER XXH. 

THE EVE OF ST. JOHN. 

It was the morning of midsummer eve : 
no rain had fallen : above X there was a sky 
all clear, deep blue as in the orient, and blue 
all over. The air was lucid, the mist was 
upon the city like the breath of roses ; but 
wnen the sun arose there was no longer mist, 
even of a rose's breath. The sea was calm 
as another sky;^ but not blue, as they will 
call it : the sea is never blue j the sea-color 
is as completely of itself as is the color of the 
sky : it was unearthly green, with a veiling 
bloom of purple. Every body was abroad in 
X ; for the air was breathing from the south 
over the sea, although there was no wind ; 
and every body said to every body that it 
would be the hottest day that year. 

It was the afternoon of midsummer eve : 
the wind had not changed, nor stirred : the 
sun poured straiffht down his fierce white fire 
upon the sea, ana turned its purple to a silver 
sheen. The sun burned down upon the pal- 
aces : they burned back white upon the eye. 
In the heart of the city the brickwork glared 
red-hot ; the ancient tmts looked lurid ; the 
pale domes of the palace amidst palaces 
seemed chiselled out of opal as they orbed 
from the mantling leafage, — the only green 
in the city. Not a creature was abroad in 



the heat : down shady shops or in the shaded 
rooms they languished ; nor met you a wan- 
derer on the cliff, nor down the lustrous pier, 
nor where the waveless water was whispering 
to the pebbles. 

It w€ts midsummer eve. Again, as in the 
morning, was every one abroa£ The quaint 
streets flashed with Hfe ; the shadows of the 
palaces were quickened. The illuminations 
of the sun in every window, his flame upon 
every unlighted lamp along the cliff, nad 
fainted off: the sun had ^one, but not his 
gk)rv. Not yet had it ramed, nor had the 
wina awakened : no cloud in streams of am- 
ber or violet phantoms broke the dream of 
heaven, — deep gold, unbroken upon the pur- 
ple sea afar, swelling into a rosy paleness 
and again into the awful azure. Larger, more 
dilated, more luminous, the city stretched 
beneath the twilight, which felling cool as 
rain, and calm as the silence of the noonday, 
stretched far and farther; and farther and 
farther seemed the sea to lie, and to bathe 
the shores of a distance that was not earth 
but heaven. To believe, or to be fain to re- 
member, that the earth and the world were 
there — that the calm and silent town, that 
Fairydom, was the abode of vanity and 
wretchedness, and pride and passion — would 
have been as unnatural in that heavenly 
hour, as it would be for the soul in the arms 
of love to stretch forth towards the hour of 
death. 

Along the lonely road to Rockedge rolled 
carriages enough that night. From ten 
o'clock till eleven they followed one another, 
— dark shapes with dim swift sounds ; but 
at eleven every body had arrived. One of 
Uie very first arrivals was Sarona, bringing 
Salome. 

** What is this we are walking upon ? " 
asked Sarona, as, having handed his sister out 
at the gate of the looge, the chariot drove 
away. 

Salome stooped. •* It feels like velvet ; and 
yet I do not oelieve it is moss : at least if it 
be not some mysterious carpet aU over the 
gravel." 

" It is moss : I smell it now. It \b beauti- 
fiilly soft, is it not ? But it is very dark just 
yet" 

There was not a lamp along that winding 
way, and tfie trees in fullest leaf shut out the 
twilight of the sky. There was only light from 
a scented flambeau, carried in the hands of a 
servant who trod before them, noiseless upon 
the moss. But they had not &r to walk, 
though the path twisted itself here and there, 
and ihey could see nothing before them but 
trees and the torch. 

" What has Bernard been doing P There is 
some new effect^ Loma ! What a fascinating 
imp he is, always to be taking us by surprise. 
I hear some people arrived behind us : I hope 
we shall be at the end first" 

*^ I see a strange glow through the trees on 
that side, Herz ; as if there were a fire. It is 
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Iiffht there, I suspect O, how very, ver)- beauti- 
fm ! Herz, darling, it is indeed a new effect ! ^ 

This was when on a sudden they passed out 
of the dariiness. They both, as toey came 
throuffh the leafy opening, first started back, 
and then stood stiU to see. There was so 
much light, yet so much shadow here ; for all 
the trees were shadow around the sweeping 
lawn. No lamps disturbed the leayes, the 
dreamy onUines ; there were no stars of color 
nor rainbow fruitu : their glorious beauty was 
untouched, unmarred, as the heaven above 
them, or the sea beyond at rest Yet was the 
sweeping lawn one sheet, one sea of h'ght ; so 
light as that one could trace each flower that 
had met in mosaic at the margin. 

The light was all from the house, the light- 
house and the orchestra, all in a Ime, and all 
symmetrical as magic. The whole front of the 
house was, not hung, but set with lamps, as 
closely as thongh the stones had molten into 
flame* beneath some spelL Not a point was 
shadow, except the dim arched outlines of the 
windows on the second story : for on the 
ground the windows were all open, and all the 
rooms within were light But it was not a 
lamp mosaic : for neither unearthly reds, mock 
blues, nor sickly greens, disturbed the luminous 
effect : it was as a temple of the purest fire, — 
one undaunted glow. The lighthouse was also 
clothed with lamps, — a fiery pillar of the 
palest gold, crowned just with its simple car- 
ouncle that shone out to a waveless sea. 
The orchestra was a blaze within, upon dark 
instruments and white sheets glimmering : but 
the delicate pillars that upheld it were twisted 
thick with roses, and all roses festooned the 
arches between the pillars. 

The lawn, whether laid with moss or velvet 
was green as it was soft and dry ; and a broad 
belt of flowers bordered it : bosses of gerani- 
ums and roses, all blush or crimson, scarlet, 
and living white. This border was interrupted 
here and there by the flowers arising into an 
arch ; and there was such an arch of flowers 
at every comer of the lawn. It was haunted, 
too, already, by forms which, upon that sound- 
less floor, m that singular light and shadow, 
seemed houris of a beamy paradise, or priestr 
esses of the archaic fire-faitn, clothed in white 
and flame. 

Sarona and Salome had only gazed one 
moment, scarcely seen all, and had no time to 
speak, nor even to advance beneath the arch- 
way to the lawn, when a figure sprang from 
the open bow of the ground-sweeping wmdows, 
and swuni^ round the path towaroa them. He 
came behind, and drew their interlacing arms 
apart : he held in one of his own hands Sa- 
lome's, and in the other Sarona's: Sarona 
looked at him. He had an air as excited as a 
child's who has been kept up late: his eyes 
twinkled out like stars, restless and rapturous : 
his dancing smile seemed struggling with the 
mystery of his countenance. He looked most 
singular ; as singular as beautiful to-night : no 
longer debonair, but joyous. 



** Thank you, Sarona. Thank you for coming 
so soon ! I knew you would. And I've been 
saving my music — such beautiful music — for 
you : for you and Miss De Bern. And Miss 
Dudleiffh — O, she is coming with Miss De 
Berri, 1 suppose. I wish they were hereb 
There's the Jubilee iust over ! " 

In fact, the band had just plunged into the 
National Anthem, at the end. Sarona seemed 
listening a moment ; and then he said, 

^ What a glorious band, Bernard ! O, what 
a pity she should not hear it ! But Miss Dud« 
leigh* is unable to come." 

"What!" 

'' She is not able to come to-mght" 

"Is she ill?" 

" No ; as well as usual." 

" Then, did she send me no message P " 

" My dear Bernard, if I must say the truth, 
she preferred not to come. In fact she did 
hardly consider that you included her in the 
invitation." 

" Why didn't you teU me so, Sarona P I 
would have sent her one alone." 

" But I think she liked to remain away. 
She is a very secluded person, you know." 

" I'm sure I only wonder you came, in that 
case." Bernard's mi5tchief lightened over a 
countenance now clouded : angry shades swept 
darker and darker there ; but before they had 
vanished, he smiled again. 

** We must not keep you, Bernard. How 
beautifully you have managed it all ! " 

"No, you mustn't keep me; but I must 
keep you, and take you with me. You must 
come into the drawing-room : Fve some people 
in there, and when a few more appar, we 
shall begin to dance. dear ! I wish Miss 
De Berri would come, that we might have the 
Ballet Overture." 

"What may that be?" 

" I shan't tell you now, because you always 
prejudge: presently, after you have heard. 
vVill you dance to-nifht, old soul ? " 

"Is it lawful to dance with one's sister 
only ? " 

" Certainly not, you rudest of all rascal- 
lions ! you Uothic innovator ! " 

"Then you must excuse my dancing. I 
will do my best to entertain in the inter- 
ludes." 

" Safe for that if they may only look at 
you : will you go and stand up in the hall on 
one of the pedestals for the purpose P You 
must come now, though ; for you must be as 
thirsty as the rc^ds after that drive." 

" Yes, I should like some coffee." 
. "There are three places: there — and 
there — and there," said Bernard, pointing 
to bright doorways, where stood delicate 
forms in white dresses, crowned with white 
roses only : they waited on those who went 
in. While Sarona led his sister to the en- 
trance of the first &U amidst flowers and 
light Bernard ran into the middle of the 
lawn, and left them. 

When they reissued he was still there. 
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But he bad a group all round bim now ; and 
be was prattling amidst the laughter of twen- 
ty — laughter smothered in flowers. He 
beckoned them beneath the arches, and they 
joined him there, before he finished speaking 
to some one just before him, whom he hia 
from.Sarona. 

Sarona still stood back ; but Salome went 
forward. The party immediately surrounding 
Bernard were Fedeme and Moss, with Rose 
De Bern and her aunt ; who, by Moss ma- 
noeuvring, had all arrived together. But 
there were the Lipscumbes, too — all five : 
three dressed in lace, and two in gulden mus- 
lin; and Kate Marley, with her husband: 
she had left her baby for the first time since 
it was born ; and she wore her wedding-dress. 

" Here, Sarona ! it is only fair you should 
assist me, and at least introduce your patients 
to each other. I want Mrs. Marley to know 
Miss De Berri ; and Miss De Berri won't 
turn round. She is looking up at the stars. 
I can't see one : can you ? " 

" Yes," said Sarona, looking up loftily, as 
be stepped forward — so pale, so daz^ung ; 
looking up, even when he bowed to Rose De 
Berri. "Yes, I see one star : see that star, 
by the moon." 

They all turned round at those proud, gen- 
tle tones, that were so irresistible, even to the 
vulgar. There was the moon, a pearly cres- 
cent, curved like a shell upon the shore, 
touching that sea with a trail of silver. And 
there by it was the star of evening — a pale 
blue diamond, tremulous as a tear unfallen. 

But the moment they had all turned, even 
Bernard, to see the star — " that star by the 
moon " — as though they had never seen a 
star, nor the moon, before — Sarona looked 
downwards, turned aside to see the little 
creature for whom he had come that night, 
and for whom he had refused to dance. It 
was awful to Sarona to see her at that hour 
— to feel her so near, and to thrust her back 
so far. His heart fluttered like a flower as 
her white frock flashed upon his keenest 
sight, that made all sights more keen — as 
he saw her little hands, her wrists, and the 
wreaths of palest rubies that seemed to weigh 
down her slender arms. No flowers were in 
Rose's hair, nor upon her dress ; nor any jew- 
els except those bracelets : but their rosy fire 
had a cnarm too painful for Sarona : they 
were like his thoughts that night, as frozen 
flame. 

Bernard was the first to turn, and to as- 
sume his infantine vivacity: so unlike the 
adult vivacity with which the rest, excepting 
Rose, responded. She still looked upwards, 
when Bernard said, — 

" Now, while you are all star-gazing, they 
shall play my Ballet Overture. And you 
must all listen : any one who speaks wnile 
they play it shall be handed over the cliff! " 

He left them, and, crossing the lawn, leaped 
over the belt of flowers, and slid beneath the 
silent orchestra. He spoke. 



No longer silent ; a dim, wavering chord 
seemed to shiver the breathless air: the 
violins were whispering alone ; and for a 
while alone they whispered. Then wind- 
notes broke forth, weird and portentous, 
against the whisper. The flutes and clari- 
netti, like a choir of birds, shook, shuddered 
altogether, and then they died : the wind- 
notes now faltered, and the violins were 
again alone. Then a pause, with a silvery 
cadence, and the elfin allegro burst forth. 

Delirious, scherzo, whining, yet timed as 
the circles of a sphering waltzer, the singular 
motivo descended, floating forth upon the 
night It seemed an improvisation spjonta- 
neous and unanticipated; so exactly it ac- 
corded^ i!(ith the scene, the &ntastic circum- 
stance, the time. The heavy balm upon the 
air, the solemn distance of the starlight, the 
pale crescent, the blush of flowers at night 
when they should be hidden, accorded with 
the harmonies of perfect beauty which the 
music had enfranchised from its fairydom. 

All stood — all listened — all were some- 
how affected : most strangely some, if strange- 
ly all. Sarona, who in one moment had 
realized Cecilia's secret, and Bernard, who 
was pressing his hand upon his eyes, as if to 
shut out sight while sound made way, had 
almost exchanged moods that hour. For 
Bernard felt his veins on fire, and held him- 
self aloof from those around him ; getting as 
far from Rose's group towards tne flower 
circle as he could. And Sarona gradually, 
not aware, scarcely perhaps awake, with that 
dreamy wilfulness wnich ne ever ascribed to 
Bernard, stole inch by inch, and step by step, 
nearer the snow-white folds of Rose De 
Berri's robe. 

It was over now, and all were deep in the 
dance. Bernard — who, for some reason of 
his own, chose not to dance with Rose De 
Berri first, had taken out his feminine adhe- 
rent. Lady lUdout ; having, with preternat- 
ural swiftness, been every where indoors and 
out, to pair and assort the partners. Directly 
the musical induction had concluded. Rose 
had slipped off the lawn and passed into some 
corner of the drawing-room, where Sarona 
found her, having perhaps followed her with- 
out knowing it There were two quadrilles 
in this room and three upon the lawn, and 
the sound of the orchestra was as vivid in the 
secluded space as in the open air, owing to 
its position so near the windows. Sarona, 
after standing a few moments as if he had 
left his volition behind him in, the night, or 
with Cecilia at X, discovered by one of his 
darting looks that Rose was standing too. 

" Pray sit down," he said. •* I hardlj; think 
you should be here this evening : is it right P " 

"Certainly," said Rose, wiUi unintentional 
hauteur. "I should have been most disap- 
pomted not to come." 

" I am glad to hear that I thought you 
looked lather alien and rebellious, as though 
you would prefer to be doing something euie; 
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I am very glad it ia not distasteful ; for if it 
does not depress, it exhilarates." 

** It neither depresses, nor exhilarates me to 
be in company : it has no effect. But what a 
beautiful room it is ! ^ 

** You must iust look at it all over, and then 
say what you think. There is not one isolated 
pcHnt Bernard furnished this room himself; 
the only room he ever changes. It was sea- 
green one time, but he said it made him mel- 
ancholy : such a baby is he ; and nothing could 
be more exciting than couleur de rose. The 
walls he designed himself, and colored the de- 
sign : they are perfectly lovely." 

Rose gaxed all round, and up, and across 
the carpet, and into every comer. She was 
too glaa to have any where to look ; although 
she seemed so perfectly indifferent that Sarona 
was quite chilled : she was feeling as though 
she must die, if he did not go away, yet as 
though her heart were dying into a calm like 
ice the while he staid. 

The room was very wide and long, and high- 
er than it was wide, also much longer. The 
walls were covered with paper : not painted ; 
but the paper was itself a painting. Over a 
gothic golden trelliswork a profusion of honey- 
suckles seemed to climb to the ceiling, where 
their rosv and vagrant clusters were lost in a 
broad pmk border studded with golden shells. 
The floor was carpeted with ground the purest 
white, where branching crimson corals and sea- 
weed of ruddy fibre encircled masses of roseate 
and curl-Upped shells. All around were couch- 
es ; not two alike in shape, but all alike a glow 
from folds of palest blush-color, diaphanous as 
air, fluted above the rose bloom of the satin 
underneath. The curtains at the windows, of 
the same rose mist, heaved like clouds with the 
motion of the dancers. There were neither 
tables in the room, nor books, nor ornaments ; 
for all had been removed this night, except the 
vases in every comer,' which were porcelain, 
covered with painted and filled with living 
roses. 

The quadrille was over ; and firom the lawn 
to the comer of the drawing-room Moss made 
way : he had found out Rose by the help of 
bis own eyes. 

** Misa I)e Bern, do you waltz ? '* 

*<0, yes: I have been in Germany, you 
know." 

<' I said that you did. My fiither said you 
would not ; but I determined to ask you. I 
believe he is gone to ask your aunt" 

** It is evident you have not been in Germa- 
ny,'' observed Sarona, smiling. 

"WhyP" 

'< To ask about it at alL Pray, Lord Moss, 
are ytm forbidden to waits P " 

<' I do just as I like, always. I only waltz 
with ladies whom I choose to waltz with." 
. ** I think you ought not to be surprised, in 
that case, should a Eidy refuse you occasional- 
ly. You quite deserve that she should be sin- 
cere, if you are so darinff as to be so." 

•« I hope I am not to DC surprised just yet : 



I am sure Miss De Bern understood me. Will 
you refuse me. Miss De Berri ? " 

'* Certainly not." Quite simply she ga>*e 
him her hand. 

^ You have no flowers, Miss De Berri P " aa 
he led her away. 

^ No, I never take flowers to a dance : they 
wither ; or if they do not wither, they are shaken 
to pieces." 

^ You do take them to music, though. Ah, 
I can never forget that I hope next time you 
honor me by carrying my flowers to a conr 
cert, that Mr. Beraardwill not \jake them firom 
you: that you will not allow him to touch 
them, even for an instant Shall we dance on 
the lawn ? " 

*" I should like it much better." 

'* So should I, for my father is in there ; and 
there are times. Miss' De Berri, when we do 
not wish even to see our own fathers." 

*< I dare say, Lord Mossmoor, jou often pre- 
fer to be alone, with your disposition. Where 
are we to go to P You will find plenty of room 
here." 

*< I wish to go &rther. I wish to avoid eve- 
ry one who knows me : I wish to have you all 
to mvself." 

** That's quite impossible," said a whisper so 
low into Moss's very ear, that Rose was not 
aware a sound had made him start *' Do not 
think so, I advise you : none of us can have 
her all to ourselves." Bernard, as he glided 
past with his partner, had dropped these words. 
He was not smiling, but looked as easy as he 
felt Just then. 

Aloss tossed his head ; his boy's heart beat : 
he was at once inexperienced and impetuous $ 
and had Bernard known how much of both, he 
would not have aroused him by contradiction. 
Rose very soon felt giddy ; for Moss that night 
was not the quietest person for a partner, nor 
the most supporting. 

Sarona, who had stolen to the window, creep* 
ing out of the comer along the wall till he got 
there, saw Rose every time the circle brought 
her round. He saw, and trembled. He felt 
as though he could sacrifice the future heaven 
which was never absent from his thoughts, to 
be so near her for one half hour ; and he 
writhed against himself vtith remorse that he 
Yielded to the temptation of that vyiah. Never 
had he felt so determined that it was his des- 
tiny to suffer always : Cecilia could not have 
been so sure of hers. And though he so hated 
himself for the indulgence of the look that 
longed and yeamed towards one he believed 
he bad renounced in obedience to his religion, 
he could not stir from the point he stood : 
whence he saw her ; whence ne could see her 
without her knowledge, and protect her with 
his glance so vigilant To excuse himself he 
assumed that he was so keeping watch ; but 
soon, after about twenty circles, he missed her, 
and she came no more. Perhaps he might 
have followed ; but Bemard, who nad brought 
in his partner and called for refireshments, 
came up to him for a moment 
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** IVe had your sister at last ! So proud 
-- I am, I mean ! She is a glorious creature. 
I never enjoyed any thing so much." 

" She has made you Quite brilliant, Ber- 
nard : you have such a color ! " 

"Ah — I am warm : but it's not the dan- 
cing, it's the music. Did ^ou hear the qua- 
driUes first? Did you notice them, and this 
last walu ? " 

« What were they, the quadrilles P " 

«*Ah, my mysteries. The first quadrilles 
were 'Urania,' — this waits was *Amor;' 
but the next will be ' Eros : ' it's the most 
beautiful thing you ever heard, — a deux- 
temps." 

"But mythology: and two waltzes togeth- 
er, Bernard ! " 

« O, there's a quadrille first — * Isis.' But 
the polka ' Monomania,' and the finale ' Wal- 
halla ! ' and," said Bernard, hesitating shyly, 
like a cluld, " such a beautiful mazurka : 
* Stonehenge ! ' Was it not kind to write a 
mazurka * Stonehenge P ' " 

" Always allowing that they danced mazur^ 
kas at Stonehenge." 

" Now, Sarona ! But there's something 
in the mazurka step rather like a religious 
dance." 

" Rkther bewitched, say : — well, yes, there 
is. But the music must surpass the spirit of 
the step, if it is to attain unto the spirit of 
the step they danced at Stonehenge. By the 
way, tell me now who wrote it: somebody 
who knows you, Rafe." 
* " And whom I don't know. The wonder- 
ful fool has not even given me his address ; 
but, fair or foul, I'll have it one of these fine 
mornings. Where's Miss De Berri ? I left 
her for you to keep for me: where is the 
ladykinP" 

" My lady is in Lord Moss's keeping : 
they are sure not to be far apart. It is 
singular music indeed : I could almost long 
to dance to it" 

« Then you shall — that you shall." 

** No, no, Rafe — stay." 

"I'm not going to do any thing. How 
nervous you are to-night! Isn't there a 
chapter in your book about nervous disorders 
being contagious P " 

"Between counterparts, as consumption 
between relatives," answered Sarona, so seri- 
ously that Bernard laughed in his face. 

'* So ^ve, so grand ! — you make us feel 
like babies." 

" I always feel that you are one." 

" And is Miss De Berri a baby, too P " 

« Yes, a baby, too." 

" I never saw such people : what are they 
all staring at?" 

" At you, Rafe. Do you perceive you are 
misdoing, or not doing, your duty P " 

"More likely at you: you look like a 
solemn angel put up in the comer to warn us 
that all things must come to an end. Really 
I don't find Miss De BerrL" 

•* You had better go and look." 



** You think so P Your sister has three 
people looking after her : she don't want me. 
So you do think I had better find herP Has 
Feoeme been telling you of his terrors P " 

" Not a word ; but I think the younz gen- 
tleman is not Guite steady to-night, eiuier in 
his head or on nia feet." 

" The whelp's lionizing it too early. We 
all did that except you." 

Then off walked Bernard among the dan- 
cers, with a word for every one ; and hanng 
made the circuit of the room, he came back 
to the window and went out ; playing at ball 
with his gloves, which he had knotted to- 
gether while talking to Sarona. 

When Sarona lost sight of Rose, it was 
for the simple reason that Moss had dragged 
rather than led her to the broad cliff walk 
beyond the arches, beyond the dancers ar.d 
the crowd. Rose resisted not ; for she was 
so giddy that she could not see, and felt she 
must stop somewhere : she did not, howeyer, 
expect to be flung against the stone of the 
balustrade and almost stunned. Lord Moss, 
abashed by his performance, was equaUy ex- 
cited ; he put his arm about her : or rather 
did not leave encircling her waist at the 
proper time to refrain. Rose found this out 
at last, and also that he did not take his arm 
away. 

" Lord Mossmoor, I haye not hurt myself: 
it was my own stupidity, and I am quite 
right now." 

" I will fetch you a chair : at least I would, 
but I dare not leave you. You must allow 
me to support you, — you will falL You 
must not fall! O, Miss De Berri, do not 
fall : it will kUl me ! " 

" I shall not fall if you will leaye me alone : 
I am only out of breath." 

" It is my fault — all my fault." 

" My own, too : I could have asked yon to 
be so good as to stop." 

"But you were too kind: — you would 
not have been so cruel." 

" Lord Mossmoor, you know what I said 
just now, out there. Do not speak so, if 
you please : — I do not Uke it." 

" Then I will not. You shall dislike noth- 
ing that I do. I did not know what I was 
saying just then." 

" I am glad of that I will go to the 
drawing-room and rest: there are no seats 
here." 

" 0, do not go just yet ! My father is in 
there: — please — pray! Miss De Berri — 
O stay one minute more with me ! " 

" Lord Mossmoor, I am really yery tired." 

"I would support you; I could: see 
here ! " — And Moss, who had seen Bernard 
do the same for a lady at a fete champHre^ 
went down on one knee, and putting out the 
other, patted it, looking up prayerfully at 
Rose. 

But Rose had crossed the terrace, and was 
already' beneath the archway. Moss was up- 
right in a moment, and rushing after her* 
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Oblivious of that prerogatiTe of the patrician, | 
which is self-composure under the roost impas- 
sioned circumstances, he caught her wrist 

*' You hurt me," said Rose, haughtily, the 
flowers drooping over her. 

'<0, Miss De Berri« have pity!" Moss 
^ke with as much of passion as his whole 
fioul held: and how httle of that leaven 
leaveneth ! 

Rose, softened by his painful voice, yet 
desiring to deal with him gravely, turned hack 
a moment towards the sea. Perhaps encour- 
aged by her motion, he pressed her wrist 
Bfain, which he had never given up. Rose 
shuddered, and withdrew it sharply. The 
golden clasp had pierced her fine soft skin; 
and, at the same time, the thread had broken 
which held the pendants to the clasp: long 
tassels of seeded rubies. 

*'You have broken it," said she calmly, 
while she opened the cksp ; for she could not 
endure the pressure. 

*<Wbat a miserable wretch I am!" said 
Moss, quite ready, and quite young enough, to 
cr}'. He snatched the bracelet firora her other 
hand, and putting down. his face, covered the 
led sparkles with a shower of kisses. 

Rose felt a blush sweep her face : she did 
not like her bracelet to be kissed. It was the 
first time any thing belonging to her had been 
kissed by one who was not a woman ; for her 
father never kissed her, and her half-brothers 
she treated like court-gentlemen. 

Unhappily, Moss saw her blush : he thrust 
back the bracelet into his pocket, and drew 
aomethinff else out in his hand: Rose could 
not see wnat, at presenL 

** Give it me, Lord Mossmoor : I must have 
mv bracelet ! " 

"No!" 

** Lord Mossmoor, you will return it to me 
now — this moment ! 

''You shall have it when it is put right 
again. / broke it ; but I will give you some- 
tlung instead: something you must wear: I 
have meant to give it you a long time. O, 
give me your hand one moment ! " 

Rose, suddenly alarmed, retreated to the 
balustrade, and, leaning there, looked out upon 
the sea, and wished she could float down upon 
the beach, where broke such calm of summei> 
tide that not a whisper reached her ear. 

Moss stole behind her, drew her hand firom 
her side, put a ring upon one finger, and kissed 
that hand. Rose felt most miserable : she was 

auite so enough before; but she would have 
one any thing to escape this crisis She was 
too ideal, too pure, too passionate herself, to 
trifle with the youth as another girl might 
have done. She just drew off the ring, and 
endeavored, without looking at Moss, to force 
it back into his hand. 

** I cannot take it," said she, in a low but 
calm and distinct voice. 

**You will not! — You will not! — You 
iwtf not!" 

^ I cannot: I mean no more. Dear Lord 



Mossmoor, do not make yourself unhappy 
about me. Indeed, indeed, you do not know 
yourself." 

" Rose, I love you : I do ; and you shall not 
deny it. I know why you are angry. I know 
why you do not love me ! My lather told me 
every body would love me : he has taught me 
fiilseiy. iut perhaps you would have loved 
me, but for Bernard." 

"Mr. Bernard!" — Rose said nothing but 
his name: there was emphasis Yihich might 
have sprung from bitter pride or sweetest suf- 
fering : she said no more. 

" x ou" love him ! — You know you do ! — 
And he will never marry you ! " 

Rose did not answer : she stood quite still ; 
she was too happy to speak. What mattered 
it, if she were only thought to love this Ber* 
nard? — She would not have minded every 
body thinking so, so long as they dreamed 
nothing different. 

Moss, in a bumine fever, waited for her to 
speak; and then, under one of those impulses, 
which, to temperaments incapable of endurance, 
are the consequence of disiq)pointment, threw 
the ring over the cliff. Rose saw its great 
white pearl flash softly like a wandering moon- 
beam : at the same instant she heard a voice. 

"Hah! What goes there! Lord Moss- 
moor, are you beside yourself P " 

She turned, and saw Bernard on the terrace. 

** Mr. Bernard ! — I am so glad to see you ! " 

Perhaps if Rose had known that Bernard 
had heara Moss say, " You love him ! " — and 
seen her silence, she would not have said this : 
and yet she might — who knows? But she 
did not know he had been there. Flushed 
with the dance — filled with the music, as with 
elixir — Bernard was as though a fire had burst 
forth in his heart : he just took Rose's hand. 

" Why — where is your little glove ? " 

" Lord Mossmoor, will you give it me, if yott 
please P " 

Moss stood like a statue; but Bernard^ 
laughinff, tossing back his head, came up to 
him and pulled the glove out of his hand. 
Moss fell into an attitude of the fendng'^diooL 

" Come, come. Lord Moss ! — No nonsense I 
— You should give a lady gloves, not steal 
them from her." 

" I wish you would get my bracelet, too, 
Mr. Bernard.'' 

But Bernard breathed into her ear, «— " No $ 
don't excite him — I'll get it presently." 

" Lord Moss, I have a partner for you round 
here." 

" I shall not dance again." 

" Yes ; you will ! " 

" I shall not — And, Miss Be Berri, I wiU 
see you by and by." 

"You shall take her in to supper I " 

" I will not : I will see her alone." 

Bernard put one arm round Moss's netk 
and drew mm on, half-stepping, half-sliding. 
Moss bore it till they reached the Uwn, and 
then he broke away, and wandered like a blind 
creature into the middle of the " Monomania** 
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*<What beautifol, beautiftil stufi; this mu- 
nc ! " said Bernard, Just as they reached the 
window ; he spoke anectionately, tenderly. 

** I have not heard it : I will listen now." 

"What is this ahout your bracelet — and 
what is that upon your hand ? " 

** Only ray handkerchief: it is nothing." 

" But it*8 something ! — O, let me see ! — 
Why, I see a drop ! — Why, Miss De Berri ! " 

Bernard flushed all over ; for on that cam- 
bric was a trail of crimson, red as the rubies : 
he could not bear it He lifted her wrist, and 
delicately bared the tiny cut; it was rather 
deeper than a scratch, and maed. besides. 

** I think we must go to Sarona^ It's quite 
a case for him." 

** Pray not, Mr. Bernard : it is of no conse- 
quence." 

** Of very much." Then, so softly, " I am 
selfish, and I cannot see you hurt. Come with 
me — nobody shall know, and npbody shall 
hear — 111 bring him out. He carries a little 
pocket-book about, filled with all kinds of 
salves and plasters. Just wait a moment." 

" No, I will go in and sit down. I am tired 
—and " 

^Yes; and if I leave you, that Moss will 
oome." 

He led her into the comer where Sarona 
was yet standing. Sarona smiled a moment, 
and even bowed. Rose sat down in the far' 
thest chair, behind the rosy curtain. She put 
her head int* the folds. Bernard kept his word 
that nobody should hear, for not even Rose 
heard what he said. She saw him look at Sa- 
rona, and his lips move quickly. She saw Sa- 
rona bow, but this time without smiling : saw 
him put his hand back quietly, bring out a 
Httle mch-square case of cedar-wood, and press 
a tiny snap ; it opened, and he handed it to 
Bernard. Bernard laughed and shook his 
head. Sarona, slightly shrugging, drew out a 
eolden crumpled end of beater's skin, and veir 
decidedly, very coldly, put it into Bernard s 
hand. Then Bemara came to Rose. 

«* He says it's too great a responsibility : he 
turns it over to me : and, if I fail, I shall turn 
it over to him. How is it to keep on, old 
soul P My first surgical experiment, and, please 
God, my last ! " 

" Breathe on it first," said Sarona, without 
coming a step nearer. Bernard passed his 
warm, sweet breath — sweet as the breath of 
cowslips, and warm as that summer night — 
over the thin adhesive; he laid it upon her 
wrist, and took away the handkerchief. 

" This is my fee : I shall keep it till the 
wound is well." 

Rose let him keep it : she did not care. She 
was not even sensible of Bernard's presence 
then, though he was so near her, and so sweet 
She was struck to her heart as with a cold 
steel — a steel against whose chill the throbs 
burned sickening — by Sarona's cruel conduct ; 
for he looked cruel, and was so : cruel to oth- 
ers in himself — selfish in the excess of sacri- 
fice — ofiending against Love by Virtue. 



** Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself** 
To that end all knowledge of others must be 
ours, before all love. We cannot know as 
we are known: we cannot love as we are 
loved. 

Sarona was ruthlessly perfect He had yet 
to learn, that the moment we attain to perfec- 
tion, heaven strikes us with lightning finom its 
height : Heaven bids us remember we are on 
earth, a Uttle lower than the angels. He was 
proud of being perfect : he felt as though he 
were above all others in that room ; and, pure 
as he was, he must be forgiven. He even felt 
himself better than Rose, at that moment. 

The music, just then, was not of Bernard's 
** mysteries." He had saved the pet mazurka, 
to dance with Rose; but, as a quadrille was 
forming, he left her in the comer, for she ex- 
pressed a wish to rest Haring swept his Kps 
with his gloves, just now resumed, he set off 
across the drawmg-room to favor Lady Ridout, 
who, behind a fan of feathers from the throats 
of humming-birds, was hiding a most malig- 
nant countenance. She was crowned with dia- 
monds and pink and acure feathers. 

Sarona, to whom Bemai'd had commended 
Rose, only spoke to her twice, from his dis- 
tance, which he never altered. The first time 
it was to ask, "Are you tired?" — And the 
second, having been told yes, without any illus- 
tration, to say, ** Every body must be tired to- 
night ! " — Vfidch did not seem to be the case. 

Certainly, it was not with Bernard : he vras 
in a state of animation sufficient to warrant 
Sarona's calm beUef, that he was on the verge 
of some blissful shock : anticipatine:, without 
one dread, all hope — all ecstasy. He danced 
with vigor and precision that distanced all 
comparison. He had forgotten his singularly 
graceful but most languid style, and was quick- 
ened into sprightliness. He had not lost his 
flush; his eyes were radiant; his smile, that 
never left his lips, spread over his whole face a 
noon of brightness ; he grew gayer and gayer ; 
and, at last, when he released himself from his 
partner, he crossed to Rose with the step of 
the last figure, and bounded against her coair. 
He shook it not, however, as he touched it 5 
and leaning over her with that smile, said, — 

"And now, and now for the mazurka." Rose 
smiled upon him then. 

** She is very tu-ed," said Sarona, sharply — 
purposely sharpening his very tones, lest they 
should betray him in that perfect hour. 

" Not too tired to dance with me, though, / 
know. I shall lift her off" the ground — her 
feet shaU not touch the grass." 

Rose, shuddering with those arrow-poisoned 
words, that sounded against the tender voice 
of Bernard like some racking discord, quite 
clung to him for his kindness to her then. 

** O, no — not too tired : I should like it"^ 

Sarona saw them go ; but this time he did 
not follow to look after them. He retreated 
from the vrindow, and joined Fedeme in a 
different comer. 

It may be supposed — and is, we believe. 
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by the musically uninitiated, who fancy they 
have fathomed its remotest significance — 
that all music is exciting. It is not so. To 
the musical music is tne only calm, — the 
only rest : — the one idea of heaven which is 
the essence of things lonj^ed for. The soul 
expanded, overpowered with the presence of 
Jenovah as he revealed himself m that an- 
cient shrine, where his shadow was light, — 
the tranced folds of sacred raiment about 
the sacerdotal feet, — were not more still, 
of more serenity in their repose, than the 
musician fully gifted with tne conception 
and the revelation of Tone, his only worship. 
There is excitement until the highest ecstasy 
is attained : the element of that enthusiasm 
which lifts the soul on wings to God: but 
never afterwards. But for music to be excit- 
ing, it must bear relation to our humanity, — 
must simulate our pains and pleasures, — 
must humor us by reminiscence : yea, even 
from the loftiest type of regular dramatic 
illustration ; to its lowest form, a rhythmical 
association of sound with motion : there is, 
in fact, no music so physically and merely 
excitins, as music written for the dance. 

But It does not follow that all dance sym- 
phonies excite all persons. BemarcPs tem- 
perament — the susceptible — all music for 
the dance excited. Sarona^s — the impressi- 
ble — seldom any. But for once he was to 
be touched to-night Standing by Federae, 
and resolving, as a duty, to attend and listen 
outwards — neither to take notice nor to hear 
the beatings of his heart within him — he 
first became aware that he had never heard a 
measure so strange before. His memory was 
first aroused (as Cecilia's had been in writ- 
ing), by the dream in the deeps of ages gone 
ana passed away, — which Bernard^ words, 
in their youngest poetry, had evolved as by 
another music : — the dream of forms forgot- 
ten, when giants were upon our island-earth, 
and left their footsteps on our sands, — the 
dream of midnight, with white pillars meteor- 
' wreathed, and no temple-roof but the starry 
vault — tne dream of that awful march whose 
tramp shook garlands darkly scattered, — 
the streaming stoles, like snow-reefs, — the 
hands that moved upon dread harps like vir- 
ffin-flame, — the pompous stir, — the un- 
known rite, — the secret words: and then, 
as it had been with Cecilia, the mythic mar- 
vel passed, and another mood succeeded. 

Sne had poured her whole passion into 
those notes : the fabulous phantasm but be- 
guiled as a veiling mist upon the mountain : 
tne chords broke pitilessly upon the heart 
when the brain had received its impression : 
the pulses answered. It was like the repin- 
ings of lost love, — the plaint of wandering 
fancy. Sarona was obliged' to go on listen- 
ing, having once given way : impatiently he 
longed for the strain to close : it seemed re- 
morselessly to extend, — it held him fast in 
its undulating spell, — it mocked with sweet- 
ness that soothed him not : but that he felt 
18 



through the toils of the harmony, as she had 
felt it while she wove the sounds in solitude. 

And it affected others too. For Bernard 
it was the witchcraft of a will far ^ider than 
his own. Its grave yet bounteous measure 
made him at once understand what he had 
felt, and feel it more utterly ; and as in feel- 
ing most, and meaning to express it, he was 
most unlike Sarona under strong excitement, 
BO in this expression he became more like 
him in his medium moments. 

Rose could not but feel, — feel exquisitely, 
Bernard's gentleness and grace that ni^ht, — 
feel when he touched her hand so lightly, 
yet raised her with an arm so strong, that 
she depended upon him more than upon 
herself, — feel that he was near to her as a 
brother, and something dearer; more un- 
known and stranjge in spirit, yet in sympathy 
more certain. He was young as in his young- 
est days, romantic as in his wildest boyhood ; 
the blood was dancing at his heart, — his 
brain was vivid with visions : he could hard- 
ly keep his lips from Rose's forehead, — could 
scarcely prevent his fingers from playing with 
her ringlets. 

And all this since the morning; when, 
though he had certainly made up his mind, 
it had been no summer promise to which he 
bound himself, but a vow of desolation ; and 
cold as a vow could be that sprang frohi a 
generosity so ardent. Nor had he at all in- 
tended to speak to Rose that night: it was 
not in his way to trifle with her ; and he 
would have thought such an occasion trifling : 
neither sufficiently social to please his own 
man's heart. But since he had heard Moss 
speak, and speak of him, and had remarked 
her silence, who shall say what change had 
come over him ? The craving for love was 
so strong within him, that the instant he be- 
lieved she loved him, — he had never really 
believed it, only made believe till then, — it 
became insatiable. He was curiously no less 
than passionately excited; and the music, 
and the season, and dancing with Rose, did 
not quiet his pulses, only controlled his be- 
havior. 

Fedeme, who found Sarona an unreasona- 
ble companion, went out to look for Moss. 
He found him, and would have brought him 
in ; but Moss would not come, and was so 
reserved in his deportment that his father 
became alarmed, and had recourse to the 

Ehysician, as usual, when he was to be had. 
arona, making out to himself that he was 
obliged to go, and that he could not refuse, 
stepped out and tried to do the same by 
Moss that his father had done before, but 
succeeded no better: and, a little out of 
patience, told Fedeme to leave them alone 
together:' for Moss had a great fancy for 
telling Sarona every thing. If Sarona lost a 
little patience before, he lost all now : though 
he was as collected as ever. He had no idea 
of Rose being tampered ^th by any one 
besides Bernard, tampered with, as he would 
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have said. It disgusted him utterly to hear 
Moss even mention Rose ; and he gave him 
a serious lecture: only not severe, because 
he felt it upon his conscience to lecture him- 
self too. Moss listened, as he ever did, to 
Sarona ; whose strong words, fused from a 
8t]*ong intellect, forced ])eople under his influ- 
ence to a certain condition of calm, whatever 
they might relapse into afterwards. He was 
talking still to Moss upon the terrace: for 
there Moss had staid, and from thence he 
would not stir ; when the mazurka ended, and 
Bernard led Rose off. 

'* O dear ! '* said Rose, quite naturallv : 
" how I wish I could sit down here ! It looks 
so light in there, and it is so light every 
where." 

'* You don't mean to tell me you love the 
darkness ? " 

** Such darkness as to-night. O ! your 
light is lovely, — loveliness itself: but tnose 
openings in the trees look so wonderfully dim 
and shady, and no one seems to recollect 
them amidst the light." 

" Would you like to go into them, among 
the trees ? There are twenty little paths, all 
clear, and they won't tear your frocK, if you 
really like to try. There are grottos there, 
and a mosshouse, and seats, — always seats, 
if nothing else." 

*' I should like to go so much,** said Rose, 
lifting her eyes to the leafy mass whose music 
was all asleep. 

" I'll take you : come along." Bernard's 
heart beat bounding. 

** No, no, Mr. Bernard, I will not go : I do 
not care about it I would not take you 
away." 

" Then you shall fo alone," said Bernard, 
' in a tone of satisfaction she could not inter- 

Sret: "you shaU go alone; and go there, 
liss De Bern, in at that door, because the 
way is widest, and there's just a little twinkle 
of sky through the leaves above : the others 
are all dark places, — so very dark ! " 

She shivered at the sound of his strange 
voice. 

" Are you cold P Then you must not go." 

" O ! so very, very warm : I long for the 
shade. It must be cooler in the shade : the 
air is so warm to-night ; warmer than sun- 
ahine, I think." 

** Yes, it's warm ; or I*m warm," muttered 
Bernard. "While you are gone. Miss De 
Berri, I shall ask your aunt to dance in a 
quadrille: I shall watch for you to come 
back, and if you don't come back, I'll come 
and fetch you." 

" Do go now, Mr. Bernard ; I am keeping 
you : I shall like to stay a few minutes, and 
make a picture in my head of the lawn, as I 
tee it here, — all framed in dark ! " 

Exactly opposite Rose there stood Sarona. 
As the CToups divided upon the lawn, flashed, 
quivered, floated backwards and forwards, up 
and down, she saw him, and then lost him. 
She did not see Moss, though Moss was 



there : she only caught that face, white, star- 
like, distant, between the eddying clouds of 
color. She bethought herself why he did not 
dance : she instantly remembered Us beha- 
vior to her ; and she started at the remem- 
brance, for it toould associate itself with his 
not dancing. 

The inexperience of Rose was only equal 
to her moaesty ; and her modesty was too 
peculiar not to become painfbl. She thought 
so highly of Sarona, bent so lowly before him, 
that she' was only able to consider his treat- 
ment of her lately as the result of his discov. 
ery that she was an insignificant person, and 
a person about whom others were far too 
carefully interested : and with this shame of 
pride, her heart drew near to Bernard. She 
was ready to be grateful that he liked her : 
she thought of nothing else. For any per- 
sonal sweetness or spiritual attraction she 
might possess, she was as unconscious of 
either as a baby is unaware of its face before 
it is held up, wondering, to the lookingglafis. 

" What IS Rose doing, my dear Mr. Ber- 
nard P She will catch cold standing there." 

" Nobody catches cold on the 23d of June. 
Don't pester her, madam; but remember 
she's at my house, and there shall she do just 
as she likes. Ah ! I had her to dance mih 
me last : was not I fortunate P " 

" I am flattered by your thinking so. She 
is a silly little thing, and I fear her head will 
turn : an obstinate one, too. She would wear 
nothing but white to-ni^ht j not a flower." 

** And what so beautiful as white P She's 
far too young for colors." Then Bernard, 
having fixed Mrs. Delapole, by giving her the 
leopard's look, full-orbed, began to talk with 
quite tumultuous vivacity; for he did not 
want her to watch Rose. 

Rose, having gazed till she saw no longer, 
felt suddenly that she must rush into the 
shade. She lonsfed for the cool, the loneli- 
ness ; and yet when she turned into that syl- 
van solitude, she felt most fearfully its influ- 
ence, or her own upon it. She w)uld not 
have jg^ne in, after all, but that she had asked 
permission ; and besides was afraid of Saro- 
na's eyes. She felt as if feet were behind 
her — nis : she pressed on darkling: her soul 
was solemnly afraid. Afraid to go on, she 
was yet more fearful to return ; and she re- 
turned not That opening among the foliage 
led to a walk laid auwn with moss ; as were 
all the paths at Rockedge, except the walk 
about the lai^n* As her white frock at last 
flashed in, her host saw it from his place in 
the dance, and exulted to see it go ; for he 
began to be afraid she would not move at alL 
Sarona saw it too, and wondered with his 
whole being what had taken her away. Some- 
thing D^ithin told him that now she had de- 
parted he might stay ; and as if he had ta- 
ken root, he stood, leaning his whole weight 
wearily against the bending stem of an acacia 
that was pale with blossoms. Moss also, 
whom Fedleme had joined again and was en- 
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treating to dance, saw also her departure ; 
and he would have been after her like thought, 
but that his father was at his side : Bernard, 
too, all through the ouadriUe kept watching 
him askance, and wishing, as he had never 
wished before, to be able to leave off dancing. 

When Rose had reached the end, she 
found, through the starht darkness, a flowery 
arch above a seat Unlike the flower trophies 
on the lawn, it lifted its climbing leaves upon 
a slender trellis ; and far thicKer than the 
leaves, the whitest roses shone like snow all 
about the arch. Their long wreaths hanging 
down, never waved: the sultry quiet fed 
them : their fra«nrance seemed to stir with 
Kose*s breath. She sat down, and leaping 
back, looked up : she heard the music storm : 
but there was no cloud above : she could not 
bear those stars that would not come to her, 
that she could not reach : the tears suffused 
her eyes, and to put them back she raised ker 
hands and shut out those far stars. 

But the dance was over: the storm of 
music rolled away ; and soon, though to him 
it was far too long, did Bernard follow. His 
heart beat audibly : he was afraid that she 
would hear it, and it would frighten her ; he 
would not fHghten her, even now. But Rose 
heard nothing ; neither the throbbing pulse 
of manhood, nor the sound of his feet upon 
the moss. He came close up to her, and sat 
down upon the moss : then she heard him, 
but she did not even look for him. 

He raised his hand and drew hers from be- 
fore her eyes. She was too far cone in reverie 
just yet to care that he shoula hold it ; but 
suddenly, looking down when she found him 
sitting, there was his face upturned with an 
expression over it she had never seen. His 
hand still folded hers; she tried to draw it 
back, but could not ; the pressure was reso- 
lute as warm. And over his eyes a mist 
seemed drawn : a veil that dimmed their lus- 
tre. Through all the darkness she caught 
that glow behind it seeming to hide in pity, — 
as a summer haze breathes down a summer 
shower. Rose could not bear him to see her : 
she felt ashamed and wild : with the hand he 
was not hoidins she drew a long wreath to her 
and held it before her face. 

" And now. Miss De Bern, while I can't 
see you — I can*^, you know — will you be 
my white rose ? ** 

"What is a white rose, Mr. Bernard?" 
For as yet in his presence she had not lost 
her voice. 

" A bride in summer : this sunmier I want 
arose." 

Rose burst into tears: the garland floated 
to its rest Then Bernard drew out his fra- 
grant handkerchief and wiped her eyes : for 
an instant he let her weep ; but then rising 
sofUv, as sofUy leaning towards her, he drew 
her into both his arms. Her head fell into 
his bosom: she beard the beatings of his 
heart, one by one, and one by one ; and she 
felt as a sister feels who has lost a brothe/ in 



his infancy, and met him in a dream tne night 
before her bridal-morning. 

Rose had never felt so like a child : she let 
her heart flow forth : her tears came rashing 
down. And at last, too, with a sob that shook 
her ringlets, Bernard wept 

" Don't cry, dear ; don't ! " said he, in a 
voice all broken : in a voice that told her she 
must indeed leave weeping for his sake. 

" O Mr. Bernard — dear Mr. Bernard — 
bow kind you are — how good — O 1 do not: 
hush, — pray hush." 

He was sobbing so that he coidd not speak. 
His hot tears fell upon her hair. She had 
never seen a man shed tears, and every drop 
made her heart leap up ; yet her own tears 
were all dry. She could do nothing with him 
while that passion lasted ; but it was too strong 
to last Ue grew quite calm, and turned his 
face away ; but his arms were still about her, 
and still she clung to him. 

" Do you know why I came ? " he whis- 
pered, and gradually fell into his own lic^ht 
tones. *' It was because I was afraid that 
Moss would track you. I saw him spying. 
Now remember you are to be my rose : not a 
moss rose ; a white rose. She won't say yes. 
Well, pluck a white rose for me, and III be- 
lieve it" 

He pulled the g^land near her : it floated 
above her eves. She pulled one blossom 
quietly, and held it as quictlv in her hand, 
her eyes looking up at Bernard. He laughed, 
like a delicate Faun in the myrtle groves of 
Greece, — laughed cheerily, fiut elf5ike. He 
snatehed it from her hand. 

" Give me that rose ; pve it me I " He 
laughed again, — laughed mto the rose, which 
he had pressed against his lips. Then Rose, 
arousing, raised her head : tne laugh recalled 
her. 

" As a very great favor, Mr. Bernard, will 
you CO back to your friends'? " 

*^ And leave you here for Moss ? No, no, 
my fair one. I'm not so amiable." 

" I will come, then : but I cannot O Mr. 
Bernard, do leave me here for a moment alone. 
I must think about it, or I cannot believe it 
You understand me ? " looking clear into his 
flushing face. 

'< Say Rafe, and Fll begone." 

"Rafe." 

" She wants to get rid of me, I see." Then 
waving the rose above his head, and looking 
at her behind him over his shoulder, he danced 
in among the leaves. Rose little thought whaC 
sent him on so swiftly. She was alone : ^e 
remembered that. 

When Bernard came out into the light, 
Sarona, still leaning against the acacia, saw 
him without directly looking: he had been 
watehing for him ever since ne disappeared. 
He was only astonished to see him back again 
so soon ; for he felt sure he knew why heliad 
gone : a flash of rapture quivered through his 
Drain, like lightning. 

But Bernard came flying up to him. His 
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fitrance countenance, his burning cheek, his 
sinc^uTar expression, aJI made Sarona shudder; 
he knew not with despair or hope : he rocked 
between them, — he was dizzy for an in- 
stant 

" What, Bernard: Rafe, — what is it all ? 
You are come to tell me, I know.'* 

*« Pve plucked a rose," said Bernard, glee- 
fully. 

** So I see : it is sweet even at this distance." 

" You shall hold it in your hand. Take it, 
there. Sarona, dear Sarona, will you do me 
a kindness, j^st to-nicht ? " 

** All days and nishts, if I could, my Rafe. 
But what to-niffhtV*^ 

" Cto, and take care of Miss De Berri. She 
is not well, and she is alone ; and I can't be 
with her, because of all these people I Do, 
Sarona." 

'* But where is Miss De Berri ? I shall 
frighten her. She does not like me." 

" Not like you ! — not like you! She likes 
you : she loves you ; and so do I. And you 
cdrCt refuse me to-night. Just consider, x ou 
are not dancing : you can well be spared." 

Sarona heard nothing, after these words, 
" She loves you." In a frenzy, the fire-foun- 
tains broken up, he threw the rose upon the 



'Sarona!" 

But he was gone. When he came info the 
leafy walk, he remembered those words again. 
He was quite ignorant how they had been 
uttered : lie knew not any thing : he looked 
neither before nor after: he was only con- 
scious of some tremendous thrall, — some 
rending impulse. He appeared before Rose 
like a ghost. She thought he was one : her 
heart stood still. ♦ 

Sarona stood still, too, in front He was 
trj'ing, exactly as we try in a midnight incu- 
bus, to get hold of the thread of induction. 
In vain : his knees knocked each other; the 
sweat stood like pearls upon his temples ; his 
heart seemed to ourst with every beat. 

Rose felt so sure he was not real, that she 

fot up. He waved his hand, as if to put 
er back. She sank again upon the seat 

" Dr. Sarona, if you are looking for Mr. 
Bernard, he has just left me. He has gone 
to the people." 

The words seemed to cleave his brain. He 
tried to speak, but only succeeded in a low, 
suffocating cough. 

" I am afraid you are ill. Pray sit down 
on this seat." 

She rose herself, and left it all for him. He 
shook his head. A wandering smile, like the 
smile of a fever^tricken sleeper, passed over 
his features. He looked at Rose : how wist- 
Ailly ! But that darkness hid the power of 
his (lark eyes. At last, in a voice the echo of 
speech, though not a whisper, his words made 
way. 

" Are you ill, did you say, Miss De Berri ? 
Did Bernard tell me so ? I am very forget- 



ful : I think I forget every tiling. It is 80» 
when we remember one thing too much." 

Rose thought he was thinking of Cecilia. 
She had felt too deeply for him that Cecilia 
was absent this evemng. She longed to lead 
him oflf that ground, for she thought, as was 
true, he had lost consciousness. 

" No ; I am not ill. Mr. Bernard has been 
so good to me that I can never be ill again." 

Sarona looked at her again : fire wrapped his 
heart : his head was in a cloud. In a sharp^ 
shuddering voice he cried, as if he knew not 
that he spoke : 

" I must know what Bernard said. I will." 

" He asked me," said Rose, sweetly, " he 
asked me to belong to him always. I hope 
he will never repent it" 

She had spoken with downcast eyes. She 
lifled them not until she heard, instead of re- 
ply or of congratulation, a low, awful whis- 
per. It was Sarona whispering : whispering 
to mmself, or to the night. She Hstened, as she 
would have listened to his dying murmurs : as 
we all listen to the murmurs of the dying. For 
she believed he was going mad : she felt he was 
mad ; and though she was not afraid, a deadly 
awe crept over her, that made her quite foi^t 
she loved him. She trespassed not on Uie 
terrors of the hour : she sat dead-still. She 
did not tremble: she was not conscious 
of her existence : she only breathed in his. 
That whisper, gentle, quivering ; that spell of 
agony, soon snapped. With one deep sigh, he 
spoke aloud at last. 

*' He has taken her from me. May God 
forgive him I " 

And as a dreamer starts into waking with 
his voice, he started. Rose saw the change ; 
and though she throbbed to her very lips with 
the shock, she was sure he knew not tnat he 
had spoken ; or if that he had spoken, what 

He shuddered as one awaking from a 
frost-sleep ; but the ice had melted, or the fire 
had retreated beneath the ice. He started — 
shivered, and wiped his forehead. 

" Did you ask if I was ill ? O, thank you, 
I was not quite well ; and Bernard sent me 
to look ai^er you. I do not know whether I 
deserve the honor. Yet, as I have been so 
happy as to know htm longer than'^ou have, 

gerhaps you will excuse me for mtniding. 
hould you stay here ? It is very cold." 
** No," said Rose, rising perfectly calm, iced 
over to her very heart : ** 1 think we had better 
go. I should like to see my aunt I ran away 
from her, I believe." 

Sarona, with a smile, led her back over the 
moss, like one now wide awake. He was un- 
der the full impression that Rose was betrothed 
to Bernard ; but it also was his convictioa 
that Bernard had told him so himself that 
evening. He remembered nothing that he 
had said or felt; he had returned precisely 
to the frame in which Bernard found him 
at the acacia tree, — except, that he remem- 
bered Rose was actually engaged. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS. 

Cecilia, of course, sat up till her friends 
came home. She was in the drawing-room, 
and had heen practising, hut had left off long 
ago, hecause it was growing light She 
listened, waited, while she heard wheels, and 
the street-door opening in the stillness ; then 
thev came up stairs: out, after a moment's 
whisper on the landing, entered Salome 
alone. She looked as heautifiil as when she 
had gone out, Cecilia thought, yet more un- 
easy. And uneasy she evidently was. But 
she came and kissed her. 

" I wish you had heen with us to-night ; 
then we should have heen hetter." 

** You do not look as if you could have 
been better. But I dare say Dr. Sarona is 
very weary." 

«* That 18 just it : he has one of his pecu- 
liar headaches. I sent him to bed, and I do 
believe he has gone up in the dark." 

" In the dark, my dear Miss Sarona ! Just 
look at the light : there is the sun shining 
into his window." 

" Then, he ate nothing at supper, and I 
want him to have some coffee." 

" There is coffee all ready, as you ordered : 
at least, Fridolin has been up^ half-a-dozen 
times to tell me so ; down stairs in the dining- 
room. But I fancy coffee will keep your 
brother awake." 

"Not homaeopathically: and you know 
Herz inclines to nomoeopatRy, except in med- 
icine, — if you understand the anomaly." 

"Quite, in this case. Shall I fetch the 
coffee for you P It will have longer to cool 
if I pour it out down stairs." 

" But he likes it hot No, I will get it." 

She descended, and again ascended ; and 
then afain descending, appeared with the cup 
in her bands, still full. 

".What Am I to do ? He will not take it 
I wish you would go and ask him." 

" My dear Miss Sarona ! " 

" I was afraid you would be shocked ; but 
you need not be : he would so like it" 
' " If I thought he would like it, I should 
do it directly; but I know that he would 
not" 

"I do so dread his being ill: he never 
consults with a creature."^ 

" Of course not, knowing more than any 
creature. But when you say *ill,' do you 
mean any thing more than overdone and 
tired?" 

"This headache! And his headaches, — 
they are like no other person's. I must go 
up again. I believe he has eaten nothing &r 
eight hours." 

"Forgive me for being impertinent ; but 
does he not know best P Would he not pre- 
fer to be let alone P " 

" I think so much of your opinioni that 



I will let him alone : but it is very 
hard." 

So Sarona was let alone : and perhaps 
went to bed by the light of the rising sun. 

" I need not ask you how you slept ; for 
jovL look about as well as I do, only more 
mteresting. And will you believe it P Herz 
is not coming in to breakfast ! " 

" He never does — does he P " 

" No ; but I thought he would to-day, be- 
cause it was four o'clock when we came home, 
and I do not believe he went to bed at alL 
He would not go to bed for just an hour, for 
he is an hour undressing, &c. ; and Fridolin 
says he was down at six, and had his break- 
fast" 

" So Fridolin has not been to bed either ! 
He was dancing about all nieht, I know." 

" But he does not work all day, brain and 
body. I wonder what Herz has had for 
breakfiist I wish he would come in, and let 
us see him." 

" My dear Miss Sarona, why do not you 
go to him P Surely you have tne right" 

" I should not dare to go into his room, 
unless he sent for me." 

" And yet you wanted me to go to his door 
last night ! I am very much obliged to you j 
but you must understand that my awe for 
your brother is at least equal to yours." 

" Q, that was not the reason : indeed I 
scarcely knew what I said. But you must 
forgive me : I really turned to you in 
despair." 

"I quite understand, lad 1 thought it 
very kind of you. I should have liked to go 
then, and I should like to go now; but I 
think, if I did it, I should deserve to be 
turned out of the house : and thoug^h I must 
leave you soon, I have no desire to be turned 
out" 

"Do not — do not talk about leaving. I 
thought — I did hope you had given up that 
idea long ago." 

" On the contrary, I have become more 
than ever decided. I am not so weak, nor so 
ungrateful — " 

" Ungrateful to stay where you would only 
leave empty hearts behind! I cannot live 
without you, I am afraid : and if I cannot, 
how will another person P " 

Salome, Hebrew at her heart, spoke hesi- 
tatingly even here. 

" If I did not respect you, I should laugh. 
How in the world, and how much, could it 
matter, to Dr. Sarona, whether I went or 
staid P I shall never forget he is my friend." 

" He will not believe you think so, if you 
hurt him by going away." 

" He perfectly understands I am to go : we 
settled It a, long time since. He gave me 
leave, and sanctioned it" 

" But that, as you say, vras a long time 
since. He would not sanction it now." * 

" Has he told you so P has he told you to 
tellmeP" 
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** No, of course not : he always speaks to 
you himself. But he has forgotten the pos- 
sibility of your going : he will never remind 
you of it." 

'* Then I must remind him, and he can say 
what he pleases : and then I can say what / 
please." 

" But you will not remind him now — not 
yet — not while he is ilL" 

" My dear Miss Sarona, I never will, and 
never coidd, offend him — trouble him in any 
waV) I hope. I will wait until he is quite 
well, and not at all busy." 

*' What on earth are you two quarrelling 
about?" 

" Herz ! " 

** Well, love, are you astonished to see me P 
I came to part you. You certainly are at 
high words." 

" But, Hen, how could vou hear P ** 

" Through the wall, oi course. Not a 
word — do not fear — only a singular hum of 
two voices, that were by no means alike." 

" What was the difference, Heri P " 

'* Yours most objurgatory, Loma! You 
were teasing Miss Dudleigh. Miss Dud- 
leigh's very dignified : she was beine teased." 

" Well, I am thankful for any thing that 
brings you here ; for I wanted you terribly." 

" I am very glad, mv dear ; but what for P " 

" To ask after your headache." 

*' My headache ! I had forgotten it P Had 
I one ? Perhaps — Who has not, after all that 
riot and glare r As for you, Loma, you look 
a» if yours ached, if I may be so bold : but I 
don't pity you. And as for Miss Dudleigh, 
she looks — as a little boy I was attending once 
told me of himself — as if she had a headache 
all over her body, and inside her heart But 
I don't pity her either." 

Salome was in raptures to behold her broth- 
er, and still more stricken with delight because 
she fancied he had come in for Cecuia. 

** Why do you not at least pity her ? She 
deserves it, for she did not go out." 

" That is precisely why she deserves no pity. 
She might have been in bed all night long, 
and I can see she never went to bed at afi. 
Now, Loma, may I have some breakfiist P It 
appears to me that you have allowed yours to 
stand until we will call it luncheon.** 

" O Herz, how delightful ! But Frid said 
you had breakfasted." 

" May I not have some more P I am very 
hungry, and so thirsty. I did have a sort of 
breakfast at six o'clock: it is now nine-^ 
nearly ten, I mean. And if I am not to have 
any coffee, I shall not be able to talk to the 
people, nor at the committee this afternoon." 

♦* The committee " 

" At Dacre's, about the new wing for the 
hospital. How glorious it will be, S we get 
that done this year ! ** 

Sarona, having drunk a series of cups of 
coffee without sugar or milk, began to cut shoes 
of ham^as thin as blotting-paper, and to lay 
them on plates ; to pass one plate to each lady's 
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side, then to provide bread ; to hand the but- 
ter-dish and the cruets — talking all the time 
with the most natural sweetness, and smiling 
most sweetly too. Yet he never once looked 
up : which was very singular, as he very seldom 
looked down ; and seldom in a mien so proud 
are the eyes of such straightforward, if Keen, 
reg^ard. He took as long as possible, with his 
delicate dexterity, to do all these things ; and 
then be began to eat most heartily of bread 
and cresses ; nraising the bread, the freshness 
of the cress, tne weather, the song of the gold- 
bird in the window — which became quite ec- 
static when it perceived its master — but, above 
all, dwelling upon the hospital, and its new 
wing: much to the silent diversion of Salome, 
who had never heard it even alluded to before, 
and who believed her brother to be in a pecu- 
liar phase of that all-sphered Paradise, court- ~ 
ship, during whose mutation there is nothing 
trivial enough to answer the demands of the 
occasion, when it happens to be necessary to 
talk. Cecilia, who all this dme did not open 
her lips -^ indeed it being unnecessary — was 
quite certain something was very much the 
matter, and had not a doubt of Rose's concern 
therein — how she knew not, or whether cauae 
had been given for rapture or dismay. 

Even Sarona coula not breakfast forever; 
and his employment having come to an end, 
he had put away his chair, was just whistling 
to the oird across the room without looking 
towards the cage — a feat the bird disapproved 
of, as he was expecting to be let out for a walk 
over the tablecloth in search of crumbs — when 
all three heard the first double knock that 
morning. Salome, of course, believed it to be 
a patient, but not Cecilia; and she fancied, 
from a nervous glance towards the door, that 
Sarona, too, expected some one else. In an- 
other moment Frid stood before them, and 
announced Mr. Bernard. 

Sarona started up — was gone. Salome 
could only stare at Cecilia. 

** Why, we only left him six hours ago." 

" I suppose he has not been to bed either — 
that is all." 

Bernard was in the cabinet, turning over the 
papers on the desk. He began immediately to 
talk about those sheets, in which he no doubt 
took great interest, as they were chiefly enve- 
lopes of letters from Sarona's patients and 
medical correspondents. 

** I want to see your book, Sarona : is this 
itP" 

** No, that is not it. You shall have the first 
copy, as I promised you months ago. Why, 
Kaie, you must leave off being impatient 
now" 

** Why now, particularly P " 

** In the first place, have you breakfasted ? 
There is coffee in the other room." 

" I suppose so. I don't want coffee. I want 
to tell you something." 

" Sit down, then, Ilafe, and tell me : do not 
stand. By the way, where have you put your 
trapP" 
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** I didn't want a trap : I walked. It is a 
lovely morning. I had a beauti(\il walk.'' 

" You are stronger, Rafe : you walk more 
than vou could. B ut I hope you have slept too." 

** 0, 1 always sleep. I slept two good hours 
on the sofa after my people were gone $ and 
then I got up and bathed m the sea." 

" It is not about your embarras de physique^ 
then, YOU are come to inform P " 

" Bless ua ! no. I want to tell you a piece 
of news. Something is going to happen to me. 
It's all over — Fm done." 

Bernard looked most astonishinglv afraid of 
Sarona's searching eyes. He woula not meet 
them, peeped nu&sr his eyelashes at the table, 
and drummed upon the desk : then went on 
murmurously, — 

" I'm afraid nobody will believe it — it's the 
story of the boy ana the wolf. They've said 
so over and over again, and Fve let tnem pre* 
tend it : and now it's traei of course they won't 
believe it" 

*' True, what ? " said Sarona shrewdly. 

<' That I am going to be married : I mean 
that I'm engaged." 

*' But you told me that last night." 

"I didn't" 

<' Indeed but you most certainly did ; and I 
rejoiced exceedingly." 

" I didn't tell you : /— I didn't then. Why, 
I couldn't have told you : I did not see you alone 
afterwards." 

• '* Yes, you did ; you came up to me on the 
lawn, and told me. 

" I only showed you a rose — I think I only 
showed you a rose. But I dare say, unless 
she told you — and she wouldn't — I believe I 
may have said something you understood." 

" I assuredly did so understand, dear Rafe. 
I think it hiehly probable you were not in a 
mood to reiuize what you aid say : at least to 
me ; for of course with me you could not care 
what happened, or what you said." 

" But I was particularly clear : I was not in 
a maze at alL 1 thought I remembered every 
single circumstance. Never mind, if you did 
know ; for I like you to know before any body 
else, of course : and so I came this morning. 
Besides, Fm going away; and I want your 
benison to spera me, and I want your congrat- 
ulations too : don't you mean to bestow them ? 
You're very absent Sarona : but di, I can for- 
give you, for don't I know what it is ? " 

Sarona smiled, and laid his hand upon Bei^ 
nard's shoulder: he was gentler if possible 
than his usual gentleness. 

'* God bless you, dearest Rafe : I can say no 
more than that." 

'< But you must Isn't she a lovely woman ? 
Now don't YOU envy me ? ** 

*« Seriously, I do notJ* This was serious 
indeed. Who would not rather sufier than 
cause the suffering P But Sarona in his exalta- 
tion overlooked the possibility of making 
another suffer as he suffered himself. He 
thought he wai alone there; and there was 
]:ride in thia. 



" And she isn't lovely : say that ? " 

*^ No, I wUl not, for she is. But the praises 
of a poet are not so rude as mine ; yet mdeed, 
too rude for her — will that suffice ? " 

<* It means a monstious embargo, that even 
/ mayn't praise her. But if a wooer mayn't 
who may P " 

<< The winnar, perhaps; and yet I half think, 
neither." 

'•Quite thmk, then P" 

" I Qvite think tiiose we love are above all 
praise.* 

<' We don't mean the same thing. I don't 
mean flattery, but delicate homage, rare in- 
cense — all sorts of little mysteries and &ntafl- 
tic negotiations." 

" A speech half poet-craft, half-lover. Be it 
as it may ; you, Rafe, can never in my esteem 
go wrong. But if you aspire to this sort of 
worship, what are you gomg away forP To 
reduce it to a spiritual status P " 

*' Just to muLC it practicable. Hear, now ; 
for it's bad enough to have to go without being 
misunderstood. I go to the Chevalier De 
Berri's, straight to Paris: and I go directly. 
I don't know whether I should have gone 
directly ; but last night that woman found us 
out: and in this way. Miss Be Bern was 
taken &int : she would not allow it of course ; 
but I saw she couldn't stand, and I took her to 
a room above to lie down. Madam D., who 
saw us escape, came after us ; and as Miss De 
Berri couldn't bear the sight of her then, I 
whispered to her that she must take herself off, 
but tnat I would go back and explain. I had 
positively to tell her that it was my duty and 
right to let her niece do as she chose, before I 
could get rid of her ; and then, after placing 
Rose upon a couch, I returned, and. had it 
out in few and circumstantial phrases with the 
other. It made me very cross that it should 
happen so, of all times, last night : but that 
dion't signify so long as she let Rose alone. 
By the way, she's a very excitable little crea- 
ture: the least thing upsets her, and it all 
comes out" 

Sarona did not think the least thing upset 
her, nor that all came out; but he did not 
contradict : he sat back, tranouilly listening. 

"So, before we let it be known, we can't 
have it talked about in X, — blazed abroad 
that we are engaged, when every body knows 
she don't reside here : at least / won't have it 
spoken of until all is formally arranged. I 
hate transacting business of this sort cmd I 
hate writing letters; so Fm going to take a 
peep at Pans, sending a letter first to announce 
my advent : though, of course, that Mrs. Dela- 
pole has told them all about me." 

" Are you going in the • Shelley ' P " inquired 
Sarona in a most matter-of-fact manner. 

" To Paris in a yacht ! What take it with 
me on the line, havmg landed P " 

" O, I forgot ; I was only thinking of the 
sea." 

He was thinking of something else. He 
was thinking that Bernard's arrangements for 
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himself, for bis own satisfaction, or at least to 
save himself trouble, together with bis readi- 
ness to get away from X when it ought to 
have riveted him as a magnet does steel, were 
most unlike his own idea of Bernard, — were 
unlike Bernard's self. 

*' Then, Sarona, you won't mention it, 
please ; not to any llody, until I come back : 
we shall see our way then. I sbouldn^t won- 
der if the papa comes over.** 

** But tul yon come back P It will not take 
you many days.** 

*'I hope not: but it may be a week; be- 
cause I may be obliged to stay a little to certify 
my own respectability.** 

Bernard the unconventional, Rafe the reck- 
less, caring whether people sweetened their tea 
with his affiiirs, and dancing attendance upon 
attaches in the capital of social conduct ! 

*'I understand. Then I may not tell my 
own &mily ! *' 

Bernard made a grimace. 

** No : not those ladies. Ah t when I come 
back I shall have something else to say : not 
now — no I 8han*t Good-by, Sarona,'* rising. 

" Going directly ! to London first, or straight 
across the water ? ** 

" To London, of course : I shall take the 
train at two o'clock, and the boat to-night — 
perhaps look in at the opera, between. I must 
go and see somebody ^clse first, though ; for 
she doesn't know I'm going : at least not that 
I shall go to-day. My compliments to the 
ladies : and don't forget my charge." 

"Forget!" echoed Sarona in his throat 
He said no more : he was not given to mono- 
logue, though, in solitude. But while, after 
Bernard went, there sat half-a-dozen weary 
ones in the next room, whom Fridolin burned 
to admit, yet dared not until Sarona chose to 
call ; while a few grains of that weight which 
men call time, fell heavily, he stood alone and 
indulged in his own weariness. He was far 
too weary of this world to wish for any thing 
in it just then : he was beaten down beneath 
the sense of Bernard's deep unworthiness. 
Was he himself more worthy P He did not 
know; but he could better have borne to 
acknowledge himself as altogether worthless 
than to allow that other not cutogdher worthy. 
Pure as a woman in her passion, he had left 
off sorrowing for himself: his dull and sore 
oppression was to recall the want of passion 
and of tenderness in the being the most pas- 
sionate and the tenderest he had ever believed 
in. It came across him, too, — like a fiu>wander- 
ing lightning-shaft, and was as soon swallowed 
up in darkness, — that had he known how 
slightly Bernard was affected the night before, 
-^ it would be unjust to Sarona to perpetuate 
a momentary and unwelcome impulse. 

It is as well that pride divides with love 
the palm of sorrow. It is as well for our 
final peace, that when a blow is struck at 
love, pride first receives it upon her dintless 
shield, that we be not shattered utterly. We 
may rebel at this — for we are seldom content 



with that which is and with what we are. 
We may assert that it would be better to be 
shattered utterly — done away with at once, 
and altogether blotted out — forgotten.. We 
may complain of the dull, awful pain which 
sprung from that resisted shock, beats throb- 
bmg m every pulse, and spreads blackness 
oyer the visions of the brain, when the 
pitcher is left whole and the fountain dry ; 
when the wheel turns gratingly, and rushes 
round, but draws no water — for the cistern 
is adust But just as on the field of battle, 
the unthwarted sudden wound is scarcely felt, 
so is that shock the least which falls oirect 
upon the trusting heart, upon the tender 
fancy, without the spiritual guard of that 
strange power called pride. 

Sarona was one of the destined few among 
the race of men who are bom to suffer with 
that " genius which is essentiallv feminine.** 
Not only do men suffer spirituaUy less than 
women — not only would they be incapable 
to bear what women suffer ; but, besides this, 
their suffering differs in its kind no less than 
in degree. A proud, pure woman is ajgo- 
nized to ascertain that not a living soul is 
aware of what she suffers. Unknown, un- 
guessed at in her woe, she can endure — it is 
not too much to say — any thing : it is not 
enough, for like the sea, the heart of sorrow 
is never frill. So long as she can secure self- 
solitude, an utter pitiless seclusion for her 
wretchedness, she can sufi'er for all life: 
which is far more than suffering to death ; 
for it is alone enduring to the end, Unhap- 
pilv for those who suffer — and yet net all 
unhappily, if that same pride be ctdled in 
question — there has generally been an ex- 
pansion of the whole nature, as natural as 
the growth of spring, during the sweet trance 
to be so snapped ; and, in that relaxing mood, 
the secret has made its way — no matter if 
only into one most gentle bosom, if it has 
become shared : if it is no longer the exclu- 
sive own of the possessor. 

Sarona, when his reserve had once more 
veiled his deep regret, remembered that as 
for his own affairs, they were strictly not his 
own : they were read, they were interpreted, 
they were even shared : he did Cecilia that 
justice. He would have cared less had he 
not conceived her to care so much ; and it 
irked him, till he was on edge all over, to re- 
member how much she would feel for him. 
More woman-like than all in this, that the 
possibility never even occurred to him of try- 
ing to outlive his passion. He was also fem- 
ininely fated in having to endure the added 
anguish of suspense ; for he might not tell 
what he knew, and get it over : he must wait 
for it to reveal itself ; and, in the mean time, 
anticipate, without one hope, the result of the 
revelation. It is a question whether, had 
free leave been given him to disclose what he 
pleased of what he knew, he would have com- 
municated any thing until it was absolutely 
necessary ; or until accident had assisted : 
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but, as it happened, he did not have to tell 
at all 

Cecilia wondered and waited: she was 
scarcely less wretched; for she saw Rose 
that morning. Rose had grown whole years 
in that one night ; and satirically might be 
said to grow in sleep, as she did not sleep at 
all. Her aunt was against her taking her 
lesson ; but after Bernard's interview, at 
which no one assisted, and of which no sign 
escaped, she effected a sortie, unaccompanied, 
and arrived at Sarona's bouse just after his 
carriage had taken him away nrom it. She 
was obliged to make sure she should not see 
him, at least that day : she wished for one 
single day to prepare herself for meeting 
him, during her wtiole life to come, as not 
himself. Cecilia had not imagined she would 
come, because of the late performances at 
Rockedge : she was thankful, and yet sad, to 
see her ; too thankful, because the appear- 
ance of Rose destroyed the presentiment — 
the shadow of Sarona's sorrow — that had 
darkened her that morning ; too sad, for 
Rose looked ready as a dream to fade away. 

It was not difficult for Rose to confide in 
Cecilia upon every ground but one. She 
could not avoid it : had she been longer inti- 
mate this would have very likely reversed ; 
but now, with the knowledge yielded from 
implicit love, yet more love than knowledge, 
she yearned to tell her all. She had it in her 
pKOwer to do so; for when Bernard, in his 
singular interview, had requested her to be 
silent for the present, she had consented 
coolly, except with reference to Cecilia. And 
even she was astonished to perceive that Ber- 
nard made no show of disapprobation, nor 
even his wonted grimace, when assured that 
Cecilia should be first of all informed, and in- 
formed before his return. 

Rose, for all her dreamlike paleness, sang 
in a voice unshaken : sweeter than an^' music 
of a dream. She was unusually quiet, too, 
nor talked in the intervals of her singing ; 
she only untied her bonnet, and did not pull 
off her gloves : at least not till the very end. 
When Cecilia's latest tones had settled on the 
ear — for Rose made her sing a very great 
part of the time — while stifl CeciUa sat, 
liose came behind her, wound both arms 
about her neck, and leaning her own head 
with all its curls upon Cecilia's head, held up 
one hand unglovea before her eyes. Cecilia 
saw directly that upon the finger hung a ring, 
slight, but too large to fit; and it would 
easily have dropped off; to save it, and per- 
haps from a sudden impulse of daring hope, 
Cecilia seized it, and kissed it a^ain and 
again. The idea of all sorrow bemg at an 
end for Sarona and for Rose, rushed quiver- 
ing through her brain as an angel-rglance from 
heaven. She 'dared not say that she had 
known it long and interpreted this end from 
the beffinning : it was well she did not, for 
that otner tale was told. 

" Cecilia, I came to tell you : you will not 
19 



fancy I feel too little because I waited until 
all was over — Mr. Bernard is gone to Paris 
— about me — and he eave me that ring be- 
fore he went. I told him I should tell you 
first ; though he forbade my telling any one 
until his return." 

" Is it a tourmaline in this ring ? It is too 
large for you ? " 

"Yes — a tourmaline: the color of the 
sea." 

" Or the color of his eyes. You must not 
think I am thinking about the tourmaline: 
but though we have oeen preparing ourselves 
so long, I am so surprised." 

** Preparing — dia you think Mr. Bernard 
meant any tmng so generous and sweet ? I 
wish I had been prepared, and then I might 
have behaved better. 

"Better before nohow — or just as you 
feel. No, I am not amazed : I knew it — we 
knew it : we have often talked of it I may 
say so now." 

Alas for Rose, who was to have the com- 
fort taken from her that Cecilia and Sarona 
shared cdl meanings ! She knew better since 
last night : and yet she appreciated, to the 
full, Cecilia's crafty gentleness. 

" Cecilia, dearest : you will not speak of it, 
please." 

" Of course not — there will be no occar 
sion. Mr. Bernard will be too happv not to 
tell us all soon : and he will not be long 
awav." 

"I hope not — I mean, I hope he will be 
happy : I wish to make him so. It is my 
whole wish, to lay my life out for him. O, 
how he has suffered ! " 

" Have you found that out ? " said Cecilia, 
utterly at a loss to imagine how Rose could 
have attained acquaintance with the secret 
she had identified so long herself. Such is 
the pride of knowledge, which is not the 
pride of love ! 

" Who could help it P In passion, it would 
be diflUcult, indeed, to find Rafe's match 
among men: among women, it might per- 
haps be found* But his nature resembles a 
son mist with sunshine streaming through it" 

Rose stood behind yet, fondling Cecilia's 
head, stroking her finger over the golden 
tfrown hair, laying her hps upon the forehead 
without forming them into a kiss. Cecilia 
felt as though a sudden breeze had cleared 
her sky : was Rose so happy after all ? — so 
happy in his love — happy enough to cause 
his happiness? For a single instant — foi 
she was no angel, only a loving woman — -she 
was wrapped in her delight as with sunshine : 
it was air her wish, and all her care, and all 
her aspiration, that Bernard should be loved. 

" How strange you should know him so 
well! And yet, why strange, if this was 
meant to be ? Do you feel as if the time is 
long or short, since you knew him. Rose ? " 

" Very, very long, since I saw him first ; 
and now it will be short, I have no doubt : 
too short, perhaps." 
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" O, Rose, sit down — sit down upon my 
knee." 

Rose sat, and hid her head in Cecilia's 
bosom. She was yearning in her secret heart 
to know whether Cecilia loyed Sarona. She 
had never dissevered them in her thoughts, 
whatever she might have done in her feehngs, 
until the night before. And the voice that 
had broken her hope — that had taught her a 
broken heart but doubles life, and flings death 
to a distance far as heaven — had also told 
her, that there might be other broken hearts 
than hers. Where others are most selfish, 
most excusably so, she was least, and had the 
most of chanty. She would almost have 

fiven her life to be certain that Cecilia was 
ound to Sarona as he was bound to her : 
she would have quite sacrificed it to believe 
that Sarona would love Cecilia in the end. 
But the dim intimation of her infant-woman's 
nature would whisper — and she could not 
choose but hear it breathe the truth — that 
Sarona could never love but once. 

That was a strange week : if events and 
• emotions mete out time, few years are longer 
than it was to Sarona and to Cecilia. He*was 
utterly engaged : was never seen except that 
once a day, which flow he would not have 
missed for all the world. To certain tem- 
peraments solitude is imperatively necessary 
during suffering : it was so to his ; but he 
conquered the necessity. To Cecilia it was 
not so necessary, though preferable ; for al- 
beit in strength she was not equal in physical 
health to him, just then, and had she been 
alone, must have wildly given way, she as 
diligently employed herseff as he : but with 
what a difference ! He had that consolation 
which is the crown of comfort, of living en- 
tirely for others : acting to their advantage ; 
alleviating their miseries. Of aU joys this is 
the first and chiefest, when life is bright: 
how heavenly a satisfaction, when lire is 
dreary ! She, with powers of intellect and 
judgment beyond a woman, was forbidden, 
oy her intensely feminine reserve, from en- 
croaching in the least degree upon a dominion 
not her own. She could only do what l&y 
immediately about her: what called upon 
her, just as it calls upon a thousand at a 
time, in every city of every country upon 
earti. This prevented her from choosmg ner 
own path. 

Cecilia had so dreaded to see Sarona after 
Rose left, that she purposely staid to dine 
with Ernestine, in the middle of the day, 
after the child's lesson. She did not estbape, 
however, with her usual unfortunate luck, for 
Salome came to fetch her ; insisting that she 
should at least be present down stairs : she 
dared not make an objection. Sarona was 
pleased to see her, though he did not show 
It ; neither did he show displeasure : he was 
just as usual. He had longed for her coming, 
which would absolve him from his doubts 
whether she knew or not of what had hap- 
pened to Rose: for he remembj-red it was 



the day for her lesson. He found out in a 
moment that Cecilia knew ; for, quite unknown 
to herself, her countenance had changed. No 
one but Sarona could have detect^ such a 
change ; but he perceived it instantly : the 
shadow of some cloud ; the mist that, after an 
earth(juake, settles down u]x>n the plain. Tet 
she did not detect upon his face, nor in his 
voice, the slightest change — that was yet to 
come. He yet but dimly dreamed his sorrow 
— he was not yet awake to it. Besides, he 
was a man j and as a man he still resisted. 
Compassing all knowledge of her despair, he 
firmly believed that she suffered entirely for 
him. He could so himself have suffered ; and 
he gave her credit for the same. But in pro- 
portion as he perceived her trouble, did he as- 
pire to set her at rest, as hr as in him lay. He 
read aright that she was in an a^ny for him 
to know the worst ; and despite his promise to 
Bernard, he resolved to make her at least 
aware that he had it not to learn. 
^ He watched his opportunity. He knew his 
sister's footstep : he knew her shutting of a 
door ; and as a part of the drawing-room was 
above the cabinet, he heard, about the middle 
of the evening, that S^ome had left Cecilia. 
Then he arose, and noiselessly went up stairs. 
Cecilia, not the least expecting him, was hiding 
her face in her hands — shuttrag out the light, 
shutting in the darkness. 

" Miss Dudleigh, one word. You have seen 
my patient this morning. She has told you 
something which Bernard told me, too. Was 
I right or wrong from the beginninff, now ? " 

" Quite right ! O, very right i ou are al- 
ways right." 

** You think so, at least Then you must 
learn not to contradict me when I speak about 
myself : and of all unsafe proceedines, to talk 
about one's self is the most &tal. Let us re- 
member that." 

" I hope I always shall At least, / will 
never be the first again." 

If her voice told of pride that lashed within, 
his breathed all bitterness : his whole face, with 
its peculiar outline, was blank with weariness. 
The effort made, for which he knew not he had 
excited himself to desperation, he flagged and 
sank at once ; and at length he absolutely felt 
what he had hitherto only looked. But he 
overcame that time. Next day he was hia 
usual self — able and willing for all his work, 
and accomplishing it off-hand as others do la- 
boriously. He never spoke again of Bernard, 
nor did Cecilia of Rose, nor Salome of either. 
Salome was thinking far too much of those so 
near her ; and whatever she noticed in either, 
of abstraction or melancholy, she attributed to 
that influence whose crisis, in her estimation, 
must surely be at hand. And yet she was not 
impatient ; for she was &r too accustomed to 
Sarona's mode of life to believe be would aban- 
don it in a hurry, even for a method more de- 
sirable. 

On the eighth day Bernard had returned. 
Sarona knew tliis, for he kept a sedulous watch 
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upon ever}' arrival from without But Bernard 
did not come to X until the morning after, and 
then he staid all day until the evening with 
Rose. In the evening he called upon Fedeme, 
and, last of all, with the last beam of the sun- 
set, now prolonged till eight o'clock, entered 
Sarona's cabinet 

" Good evening ! In a dead reverie or a pen- 
sive day-dream P Why, old soul, you look quite 
ilL Have they been knocking you to pieces ? 
Ah, I know." 

Sarona started, extinguished the lamp before 
he left his seat, and then came straight to Ber- 
nard, holdmg out his hand. 

" I understand perfectly why you put the 
light out" 

" Sit down. Why, Rafe, I was going to say, 
Hs they do to children, How you have grown ! 
!)ut in this light, or rather no light, you look 
KO large." 

" I have grown. *I am very fat — feel my 
wrist — but as seedy-rfaoed as* ever. So we're 
to sit in the dark. As I'm an older hcmd than 
you, m forgive you. I admire it in you. I 
wish / were so modest" 

** We will have lighte proper immediately. 
I put that out because it throws out a ghastly 
effect not just the thing: I thought you a 
ietch when I first looked up, voice and all. 
When candles come, I shall fiftd what they 
have been doing at Paris." 

Admonished by the bell, Fridolin entered 
just at this point, and lighted the candles in 
the bronze candlesticks upon the table. There 
was enough light now : it seemed to Sarona 
US if he were being exhibited like a transpar- 
ency. He need not have been afraid just then, 
for Bernard was not in the humor to scrutinize : 
he put his arms upon his knees, rubbed his 
fingers into his eyes, and yawned. 
" Why, Bernard, you do look better." 
"I'm 'so happy — that's why — so glad to 
get my business done. What a place this is 
to come to, after Paris ! I don't fike Paris as 
I did when I was a child : it sickens me ,* it's 
all hollow and homeless. But De Berri is a 
fine fellow. Do you know, he first of all had 
the impertinence to tell me that his daughter 
was engaged ; so I pretended to take myself 
off: but I went after the gentleman who was 
said to be concerned, and found it altogether a 
mistake ; for I informed him / was engaged to 
Miss Dq Berri ; and he took it so coolly, Ik new 
he had never dared to think about her. Then 
I saw his mamma, a brilliant woman, with the 
debris of a certain beauty, plenty of nonsense, 
and some little sense : she understood me at 
once. I shan't tell you all the ins and outs : 
the result was perfectly satisfactory ; and they're 
coming over. But now, Sarona, to come to the 
point, I want ver)* much, more than I can tell, 
for something to happen, that will, I know, 
insure me all good fortune in this affiiir. I do 
not depend upon myself, God knows, nor upon 
any bhssfui or baleful stars: I depend upon 
you *, and I have a dash of superstition in mv 
blood, from a Catholic ancestry, that makes it 



imperatively necessary I shouldn't be crossed 
in this one wish of my heart. You must prom- 
ise beforehand that you will grant it ; for you're 
such a proud fellow that you might take fright 
at the notion — not like to ie mixed up with 
any body else." 

Bernard's voice had gradually softened : it 
was as though pleading with a woman that he 
spoke. Sarona fixed his eyes upon Bernard 
in eager, yet obscure amaze, as he continued : 
" I don't know what you'll think : but don't 
misjudge me. God knows how I set you up, 
Sarona, above all flesh — above all spirits! 
You're much too good for any misfortune of 
another person's to afiect your destiny j which 
deserves to be as happy as heroic, or I 
shouldn't ask you ; for I m an unfortunate, 
and was bom under the infortunes, God 
knows! Not now: I don't mean I'm not 
happy J or I wouldn't allow myself to have 
been unfortunate. I'm not ungrateful either : 
you need not be afraid for that part of it 
But I wish you to know why I ask this favor, 
before I beg it of you, that you ma)Ti't refuse j 
for I never knew you refuse any body what 
would benefit them in any way. So now, 
Sarona, I want you very particularly to fix 
your affair — I mean, to arrange to be mar- 
ried the same day that we do." 

Sarona did not start, only his heart beat in 
sharp reminding shoots : he gave, all invol- 
untarily, that peculiar shrug, which is not 
French, but Jewish ; and which throws the 
shoulders forwards, instead of raising them 
to the ears. Bernard thought Sarona's feel- 
ings had overcome him, and that he dared 
not speak : so he went on. 
^ " rm afraid you're astonished at my auda- 
city : mine, because Miss De Berri has noth- 
ing to do with it I wished to arrange it 
without tormenting her; and I know how 
fond she is of Miss Dudleigh : I know how 
delighted she will be. As for myself, I hav^ 
the strangest fancy for being married the 
same day with yourself: though I never said 
so, because it did not look as if either of us 
would ever marry." 

This little speech, informed with Bernard's 
purest sentiment, gave Sarona just what he 
wanted — time to recover himself, so as not 
to betray in the very least degree tSe emotion 
that haa convulsed him for a moment: an 
emotion undefined as new ; for it was neither 
love nor pride — something less than shame, 
yet more than dread. He spoke quite clearly 
and simply now, and Bernard implicitly lis- 
tened. 

" My dear Rafe, excuse me ; but you must 
not fency every one of your fnends is about 
to follow your example. It is an excusable 
fiction for a poet to tell to himself; but he 
should do his prosaic neighbors the justice 
not to publish it abroad." 

"I didn't publish it abroad. I wouldn't 
blaze out any news about you, Sarona : you 
know better. I would talce more care of 
your secret than of my own. I haven't told 
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a creature — no, not Miss De Berri : not 
even Rose. You've earned • the right to 
conduct your concerns in privacy ; for you 
never did a thing nor thought a thought that 
wouldn't bear the light." 

" Have pity, Rale : be silent upon that 
subject. It is intolerable to be told what 
one's experience contradicts every hour. But 
just give me an idea of what you mean. I 
cannot for the life of me imagine where you 
got hold of this notion.*' 

** As modest as a woman — ah, Sarona, it 
beseems you ! But you must not mind my 
knowine now, for every body must know 
soon. You can't keep it all to yourselves, 
you know, in such a transaction.** 

" Hush, Rafe ! " — for the mischief began 
to quicken all over the flexile face, and Saro- 
na could not bear it : it seemed a curse just 
then — " Hush, Rafe ! do be quiet, and let 
me reason with you. You might at least 
have waited until I said or did something to 
authorize your conjectures. Upon what they 
may have been founded I am perfectly lost to 
conceive." 

" You white-faced hypocrite ! Said or did P 
— Why don't yau put deeds before words, if 
any body does upon earth? And haven't 
j'ou been doing, and doing, and doing, until 
It's high time you had done ? " 

"IJo you mean to say, Rafe, that you 
thought I was engaged to any body ? " 

** I was very certam : I didn't think at all 
about it" 

*< And pray to whom ? Just say that, and 
make it perfect." 

"And it will be perfect Your favorite 
spirit that you delivered from prison." 

'* I presume you mean Miss Dudleigh : it 
never occurred to me before." 

" Sarona ! ah, devil in angel guise ! most 
pretty and most proper pride ! I'm fain to 
see you let down ; and not so gently as you 
c«n speak and look. Ah ! with such a man- 
ner, and such a voice ! and wreathing your 
coils about your victim! Most unhappy 
she!" 

Sarona started now, for Bernard's voice 
was strange. Deep, smothered pathos shook 
from every word : there was so fittle in the 
words, but such a mysterious suggestion. 
His brow was darkened, too ; and the gray- 
green eyes were dull : the smile was blotted 
out by an unmitigable melancholy. 

** My dearest Kafe, do you know what you 
are saying? I cannot have you work up 
this nonsense, or you will believe it in the 
end. I did not stop you before, because I 
found it was nonsense ; but I must stop you 
now." 

** Very well, 111 stop." Bernard rose, and 
got as far as Uie door. 

"But not go — Rafe! Rafe! you must 
stay. Forgive me : but you made me angry. 
You must and shall remain, and we must 
both explain." 

" Ah ! if you would explain : but you 



never will ! And though I believe you have 
some love for me, you are as close about 
those affairs which it is but natural to confide 
to the friend — I don't mean friends — but 
the friend you have taken to yourself espe- 
cially : so elose, that you make one suspect 
more than one would." 

" I close ? Well, I do not consider mvself 
so : but if I am, do you mean to tell me, 
Rafe, that I know all about yoti? It is 
neither &ir nor fitting to remind one of one's 
painfulest and most necessary reserves." 

'* No ; I don't think it is ; and I won't be 
reminded." 

" Stay, Rafe : I did not remind you : you 
reminded me. If I do you the justice not 
to trouble myself with suspicions about any- 
thing you may have done, or been, I requlit^ 
the same at your hands. Once for all, tiien, 
we will not speak of the past in relation to 
our two intimate selves. It is irrevocable : 
but it may be retrieved in triumph." 

" You think so, Sarona ! The past re- 
trieved ! I'll make you my oracle : out you 
must be infallible." 

" Then I shall cease to be an oracle, for it 
is the privilege of oracles to make mistakes 
without havinff to account for them. Many 
may relive and retrieve a life in an hour : the 
very spasm of death may exorcise the evil 
phantom. Or one heartquake — one agoziy 
outlived — may expurgate the soul forever. 

** Gracious, what a creed ! To make a 
merit of sufferinff ! " 

*' It is nevertheless a law immutable, of 
morals and of politics, to ipake sufiering atone 
for sin. But is that strange, when love covers 
all sins, and it alone outdoes them ? " 

" We're plunged into polemics, and I am 
out of my depth. Revenons, Is all this to 
stay me nrom the point ? For really I can 
assure you, however frivolous you may think 
me, I can't keep my thoughts from my pros- 
pects." 

" God forbid that you should do so — that 
they should ever wander from that home they 
have found. Yes, let us talk of your pros- 

Sects to the end : how did you find, and how 
id you leave my patient ? " 

"Your patient, indeed! much care you 
take of her!" 

" It is of no use to annoy her with visits : 
besides, she will need none now. I delegate 
all authority to you, in my own line : you, 
Rafe, will make her all we wish to see her." 

'* She shall never want a single thing : she 
shall never have time to wish. She shall be 
the happiest woman in the whole world ; anjl 
nothing under heaven shall be so bright as 
what sne looks on. She shall never shed 
another tear. Ah ! but I've seen her tears ; 
and she shall never weep again." 

" I believe all you say, and more ; for it 
will not be your doing that all is bright, but 
hers." 

"For that speech I forgive you all your 
coldness about oer. I don't mean any thmg : 
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but we have not talked a long time ; and 
when we have, you did not speak frankly 
about her, as ^ou do about other women." 

" What an implication ! But you see, Ber- 
nard, I was always expecting this." 

** Did you ? And why didn't you tell me 
so P I should like to have known." 

*' But I could not : it is not in me to do 
those things : I leave all that to you." 

''Ah, you mean about Miss Dudleigh. 
Then you do mean to marry her ; only you 
are not engaged just yet" 

** I did not say that, Bernard ; but I most 
certainly am not engaged." 

" But you're in love — at last — and tri- 
umphantly." 

'* You know much more about it than I 
do, it seems. For mercy's sake let us turn 
to something more refreshing ; this is mere 
spume." 

"A big sea makes the greatest fix>th. Why 
won't vou tell me ? " 

"Tell you what, Rafe?" 

" Whether you're in love : I mean how 
much. I tell you my heart, and you lay a 
cold hand over yours.** 

" I do think, Rafe, it is quite enough to 
tell you I am not engaged : it is more than 
you have a right to expect. Why must I be 
engaged to Miss Dudleigh because you are 
engaged to — her friend ? " 

"What a question! You must, because 
you are, or are to be." 

" A woman's reason. But you are a man ; 
and on m^ soul, Rafe, vou have made a great 
and a ridiculous mistake. The less said the 
better." 

" Now I'm going to be a man, then, and to 
ask you as a man what vou mean by tamper- 
hig with the subject, and trifling so with me. 
I was most perfectly earnest when I asked 
you that favor, and all this fuss comes up be- 
cause you won't give me the real kernel of 
the fact I would wait until you were en- 
gaged, that we might be married the same 
day: at least, if you would bring it about 
within two months — which you might easily 
do, as you have been such a long time to- 
gether ; and nobody will know but that vou 
have been romancing ever since you fetched 
her away." 

"Fetched her away! Rafe, do let Miss 
Dudleigh alone : we dfo not deserve such tor- 
ment And now I will tell you very honestly 
— for it appears to me that nothing but the 
barest ^lam-speaking will lay this phantom 
of your imagination — that I nave no present 
idea of marrying Miss Dudleigh, nor ever 
had : though I feel towards her an uncon- 
strained regard." 

" Then what did you fetch her away for P 
How many times had you seen her before P 
Once, I rather think Rose told me; for I 
made her tell me all about it ; and Miss 
Dudleigh has told her every thing." 

" It'd like her, to tell all, if she were so con- 
cerned t Likely. Tush, I am dead tired of 



this tirade. It is not so, and never will be : 
nor shall she be compromised." 

" A pitiful excuse to sneak out of a busi- 
ness of^ which a murderer might be ashamed." 
— At once solemn and saturnine was Ber- 
nard as he muttered this. Any other man 
of Sarona's mettle would have knocked him 
down ; and even Sarona's lips turned deadly 
pale : he arose and leaned upright against 
the wall." 

" It is evident, Rafe, you mean something 
more than I do. I wish you would have the 
goodness to come to the point at once." 

" Then what can you mean, and what can 
I mean P I can bear a good deal ; and as for 
the most part of women, let them suffer : let 
them bemoan themselves ; let them vex their 
innocent hearts and cry out their pretty eyes 
because 'men are deceivers ever:' because 
men are so cold and cruel, and selfish and 
mercenary, and all the rest And it's not for 
me to say either that it's not men's fault — it 
may be : but I'm not a casuist ; though 
something tells me when things are not as 
they should happen. I don't care for all 
that: but I do make exceptions. And 
though I see nothing loveeome about that 
woman you took in, and though I think her 
consequential beyond all I ever read of hero- 
ines, 1 do know that never was such a ras- 
cally act perpetrated, or such abominable in- 
consideration at work, as when she was taken 
away from her solitude and introduced into 
your house and home, to be damned forever 
m the hottest of all the hells." 

" Good heavens ! are you mad, Rafe, to 
twit me so P Have you a pulse of the old 
heart left P Can you so wimilly exaggerate 
a simple possibility P It is calumny, and I 
cannot hear it : — no, even though I do not 
deserve it" 

"Ah!* there it is: deserve — and do not 
deserve ! I wonder what they mean. Why, 
my whole life long I have been a sinner, 
heaven knows ; and I would cover with my 
body the history of my life, if it were written 
in a book, an^ all the powers of darkness 
were fighting for the manuscript! As for 
you, I believe — I did believe, and as far as 
that goes I believe still — that the youngest 
infant might know all you had done, and all 
you had said, and every thought that you had 
to yourself ever since you had a thought 
But I'd rather be what I am than be in your 
place, with that performance to refresh me 
whenever I had leisure to remember." 

" You are right, quite right, to prefer to he 
what you are. And thank heaven, thank 
Qod ! you cannot change with me, Rafe. It 
makes me happy in spite of all you have 
done to hurt me: for ^ you never hurt me 
before as you have done to-night Yet I 
forgive you : because it is a harder part for 
you to bear, to have vexed as you have 
grieved me. For the rest you are entirely 
mistaken : but it is in vain for me to set you 
right while you are in that mood." 
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" Then I ynW be in another mood ; for I 
should like to hear how you will extricate 
yourself." 

** I will endeavor, if you will be cool — 
but only if you are cool. I do not care for 
any wild words but yours; but the love 
which you call ' some/ and which vou assume 
I have for you, Rafe, is beyond wnat you can 
understand. It is not lawful for you and me 
to despise each other : we cannot do it, or 
we must cease to love. And we must de- 
spise each other if we each suspect the other 
of any shortcoming in our duty to women as 
woman." 

" That won't do — not a bit : it is cavilling 
rhodomontade. If you did not fall in love 
with her, what in me did you upset her for, 
and bring her off? Such a thine to do ! 
Why, if / had done it, people would not so 
much have stared ; for I believe they think 
me an unchained demon. But people, com- 
mon people, coidd only put one construction 
upon it." 

**T/iai is an euphemism, and I quite appre- 
ciate it," said Sarona, slightingly. 

" Well, I can't say it otherwise ; knowing 
YOU so well. There must have been a reason, 
I repeat : for she's beautiful ; and though 
witty, that couldn't come out all in one 
visit." 

" It did not There was a reason, Rafe : 
but it had nothing to do with her being or 
not being beautiful; nor her wits, nor any 
one or other of her gifts or graces." 

" What, then ? Tell me — teU me now ! " 

** You need not be so impatient — you will 
not be interested ; for if you had understood 
it from the beginning we should have had no 
abuse. It was entirely because she was suf- 
fering. It is seldom I am enabled to relieve 
suffering to the uttermost which I thoroughly 
understand, alas ! I was enabled to remove 
hers ; but only by removing her. She under- 
stood me: she trusted me: was not that 
enough ? " 

" But was that the reason ? On purpose 
to make her weU ? " 

"Well and happy. To that end it was 
necessary to detain her here ; for a large bird 
wants a large cage, and at times to be wholly 
free. She has an immense intellect for a 
woman ; and I do maintain that an immense 
intellect does not come from dust, and should 
not by dust be smothered and clogged in its 
very impulse to arise and soar." 

" Ah, very good. And to solace and cher- 
ish this monopathist, you did much as those 
conscientious mothers who slap their crying 
children do — gave her something to cry for. 
But that only makes the matter worse : and 
to tell you the truth I did think badly of it; 
but now I think worse. So you mean to go 
on in this way. And how long will she h(ud 
out, I wonder ! I suppose you know she'll 
die, in the end." 

" I imagine so : and so shall I, I hope. 
But she will live all the longer, atid wish 



to die the less, from being with us and having^ 
freedom." 

** She mayn't wish to die ; but she 
will—" 

" Die ! what for P " 

'* Because she adores you, Sarona. And 
how you can feel — " 

"Stop, Rafe! What! — how dare you 
say so in my presence ! " 

" I dare any thing, to prevent such a horri- 
ble misery as you'll entail upon yourself, to 
all eternity, if you drive that wretched little 
woman to despair. Sarona, by the purity of 
your own soul — ah, that mine were as jnire 
for my darling Rose ! — I do supplicate you 
to look the affair in the face, ana behave as 
nobly as you ought to do. I dare say the 
sacrifice is great enough. I know what it is 
to think of a woman in that light when one 
is averse from her, or indifferent ; but it's your 
duty : and you brought it upon yourself.^ 

" I never expected to hear about duty from 
you, Rafe. Do you consider, then, thiat my 
duty is to marry a woman I love not — and 
who loves me, neither P " 

" She loves you — she loves you : her 
heart is breaking for you. She adores with 
all her soul : and she never would have done 
so but for you. Why, what other motive — 
but a most downright possession of the devil 
— except passion on your part, could have 
induced you, a single man, not unconscious 
of your powers, to bring a marriageable 
woman into your own house P And what did 
you suppose people would say P " 

" Wnat care /what people say I " 

" It seems you don't : but you presume 
too much upon your own character. You 
forget that you are concerned with others in 
this case, and cannot do as you please. And 
I was so happy — ah, Sarona ! you can't teU 
how happy — to think of us aU so happy, 
and on the same day. I'm certain the bless- 
ing is plucked out from my fate : the cup is 
poisoned ; and you did it ! 

" How infinitely ridiculous you make your- 
self, Rafe ! K you would leave romance 
alone a little while, and drop this prestige of 
magnanimity which quite masks you from 
me, I will explain what I can." 

" Explain ! quibbles and sophisms — a par- 
cel of mean abstractions." 

" No abstractions, except on your part. 
Miss Dudleigh does not love me as you mean : 
you do not understand her ; and 1 know her 
perfectly. For her singular disposition I 
nave the best respect: I will not intrude 
upon her feelings; but it is my steadfast 
assurance that she has passed tne fire and 
will never feel the flame kindle upon her 
again." 

" Pish ! You are pleased to call me a poet 
sometimes. God knows I've mooned and 
dreamed till my brain is not worth much ; 
but I fancy my neart is sound for all that. I 
know that woman loves you : and mark me, 
Sarona, you'll find it out^ too, one day." 
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Sarona, still standing at the wall, looked 
as though he were nailed there : as though 
points rough as iron were tearing his soul 
within him. But he would not speak. His 
face was proud, but perfectly at rest: his 
dark eyes burned on Bernard. Then Ber- 
nard, catching that glory on his gaze, arose 
and came to his friend. 

** Give me your hand, Sarona : forgive me, 
but do not forget" 

"I will do neither, yet: but I promise 
both in the end. I have one word to say. 
Bernard — my Bernard — Rafe ! if you were 
dying — " 

Bernard shivered, and shook his head. 

<* Sarona, don't say that. I can't bear 
that" 

** You must, Rafe : and so must I. If 
you were dying, oould you still persist in 
your assurance diat this woman loves me P " 

" Yes, Sarona." This was spoken as seri- 
ously as an awe-struck child. 

** Then I will prove to you that there are 
tunes when I lean not on my own opinion ; 
but on yours alone besides: and for you 
alone would I even allow that I could be 
mistaken. I will offer myself to Miss Dud- 
l«gh." 

" Sarona! I don't believe it: and I can't" 

" Nor I," said Sarona, coldly ; " and yet I 
promise you to do it, if it were only to prove 
to you that she does not love me." 

" Of course she'll refuse you if you speak 
in that cold voice, and look so cold : sne is 
just as proud as you. And then you'll be no 
nearer the truth. You must be very fond, 
and sweet, and all that" 

" Then I will be fond and sweet — at least 
I will try: but your genial temper, Rafe, 
that would thaw an iceberg, is not for every 
body to possess." 

<* Ah ! if you smile like that ! Poor nrl, 
how you must have made her suffer ! You 
forget, or you don't choose to know, what 
you are : and she, with her rabid mania for 
the beautiful ! No wonder she worships yiAi, 
with your heroic look, and your shape, and 
your spirit in your eyes, — your spirit like 
the star of the morning. Poor vnretch ! " 

" I think you are the * poor wretch,* Rafe, 
now. Miss Dudleigh has one charm which 
outshines all her b^uty, and outwits all her 
wisdom : nay, it is beauty in a superhuman 
form." 

** Dear me ! And you see all that and pre- 
tend you're not in love with her ! " 

** No more of ihat^ Rafe. I have given 
you my word, and you must leave that alone. 
I was speaking of Miss Dudleigh's musical 
ability." 

" I know that well enough. What else 
could you speak of? She sings like Mali- 
bran : but she is not lovely, like Malibran." 

** It appears to me that you are veering 
very oddly. It is a compliment to me to un- 
derrate her : easier to underrate than to over- 
rate, in her case. Now, Rafe, have you any 



more to say on this subject ? because I want 
my time." 

** Yes, a great deal : and first, Sarona, do 
make haste." 

"I understand you, Rafe, perfectly, as 
usual ; but I must undeceive you. I cannot 
make haste ; and I do not intend. Neither 
should I prefer to be married — in the re- 
mote chance of the possibility becoming &ct 
— the same day as yourself." 

** I'm very much hurt : I didn't think you'd 
so thwart me. But if you prefer it not, I've 
nothing to say." 

" I could not like it, either for your sake 
or my own. I should prefer to have my 
whole thoughts and attention at your com- 
mand on that occasion : always allowing you 
mean to be so kind as to invite me." 

" Of course I mean ; and 1 won't be mar- 
ried without But, if you must know, it was 
half on your own account I made that blunder 
in asking you ; for I fancied it might be try- 
ing to you to superintend at another wedding 
ceremony, af^er what happened with your 
sister." 

" It was like you, Rafe. I am sorry I did 
not remember how like you it was; but I 
was altogether taken off my guard. Only 
both Loma and myself have loRg been recon- 
ciled to take part in every pleasure we can 
share on all occasions. I say she and I, be- 
cause she could not have felt more for her- 
self than I for her. The only thing we have 
not done is to join a nuptial party ; and that 
just happens because we have never known 
any one in this place well or intimately 
enouffh to authorize their asking us." 

'* Would you like me to ask her to mine, 
or not?" 

" Well, Rafe, if I must say, of course I 
should prefer she were spared the effort : but 
she would feel more sensibly what we would 
rather not remind her of, if she is not asked 
and I am." 

" Then I shall not ask you, shall I ? " 

Bernard, half-ashamed, was making the 
greatest sacrifice he possibly could, to atone 
for his naughtiness just past 

Sarona coughed, and for an instant paused : 
he was weighing every thing. If he staid 
away, what would people think ? The dear- 
est friend and only chosen intimate of the 
bridegroom himself! who could not even 
plead his professional calls, as he had been 
seen at Bernard's house so lately, some miles 
out of X. 

** Yes, yes ; you must ask me, and I must 
come. How could I bear not to see you 
crowned ? Yes, I must and will come, what- 
ever happens." 

" And your sister? " asked Bernard, in the 
voice which children use to speak of dying. 

** Send her an invitation quite naturally, 
and me another at the same time; and I 
know Loma well enough to be sure that if 
she felt unable she would not accept it You 
need not fear a scene." 
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" I don't fear a scene, with her." 

" Then we have quite ended, Rafe. I 
hope so : not that I want to get rid of you.** 

" No ; and if you did I shouldn't co : I 
want to say something else. How dared you 
get up a subscription list for the hospital V ** 

" How did you ? " And tTxen Sarona 

looked infinitely exhausted, — half-disgusted. 
*' It was not for the hospital : it had nothing 
to do with it." 

" Nothing to do with it I — A wing — and 
of all things one wing : it will spoil the effect 
of the whole concern. And it looks so beau- 
tiful up there on our green level ! Rose calls 
it the * Palace of Calm Delights : ' satirically, 
of course." 

^** I suppose so. Why, Rafe, the fact is, we 
will have another wing one dapr: we will 
have two broad white wings that time,- stretch- 
ing out to lure the sick and wretched. But 
for that we must wait." 

" Why can't we have it now ? The whole 
affair is mine ; and Til have two." 

** Rafe, I purposely kept it from you until the 
yery last moment, because I knew what you 
would be at You are not aware how it has 
been working. The house is crowded now ; 
and this is another branch, quite distinct, that 
we contemplate : and, indeed, we find it ne- 
cessary ; for it is to be only for women.** 

" This wing is to be only for women ! then 
111 have a wing for babies; and we will clap 
both on while we are about it : only, always 
remembei* that it's all mine, and nobody else 
has any thin^ to do with it. What is this 
feminine auxiliary to cost? " 

'' Rafe, I shall not tell you ; but I will tell 
you that the subscription-list is almost full, 
and there is nothing for you to do." 

^* And it was the shabbiest thing you ever 
did ; worthy of your late behavior and in- 
tentions." (Here Bernard's random smile 
came back.^ " 1*11 tell you what, you are as 
selfish as the worst of us, for you keep it all 
to yourself. Day after day you're working 
for your species, — healing the sick, raising 
the dead, and performing such miraculous 
feats, that it's as good as being inspired : you 
never waste a moment, and you live ten bves 
in one. Yet you want to take from us what 
little we wretches can do who are cut off 
from our kind by either being lazy or useless." 

" Rafe ! Rafe ! we will not speak of what 
any body has done, or we shall deserve to be 
reminded of what there is to do. I think 
these rich people in X should be stirred up : 
it is good for tnem, and we should shut out 
nob(wy froija doing what little they can." 

** Nonsense; it's all nonsense. Don't tell 
me that those people wouldn't rather have 
their money than the unction to lay to their 
souls : it's clearly picking their pockets ; and 
what you call a blessing will never come with 
such drugs as theirs." 

** A blessing has come upon you already, 
Rafe, out of your own generous care." 

** Where is it ? I don't see it" 



"In your present hope and vour friture 
happiness. Ah ! Rafe, if you knew what 
it IS to me to know you are happy 1 Quite 
happy, is it ? Too happy ? Tell me, Rafe." 

*^ Too happy to tell, U most immutable and 
unaffected malapert ! Wishing you were in 
the same case." 

** It is not your fault if I do not attain 
unto that path. Now, Rafe, let us go up 
stairs." 

" No, not till I've finished. Did you think 
it over ? Sarona, I shall pay for this notion, 
and nobody else." 

" But, Bernard, it is paid for." 

" Send back all the moneys." 

" But half of them are swallowed up al- 
ready in the workmen's wages: they live 
from hand to mouth, you know." 

'* Then, as I said before, I'll have — Ah ! 
I'm a sreat deal fonder of babies than you 
are. Why don't we have hospitals for chil- 
dren?" 

** Like those in Germany I ** exclaimed 
Sarona, brightening. " O, how glorious 
that would be ! It is the first wish I ever 
had, and the last I ever expected to see ful- 
fiUed." 

" And you never told me I And yet you 
know how I love them. And I have a super- 
stition about it: — I fancy that out of such 
fulfilment of a dream of mine Twhich it al- 
ways was) — a benison might fall upon one 
unblest — as I." 

Sarona saw the quiver of Bernard's troubled 
lip ; he felt for him all that he dared to feel ; 
but he could not speak, for he guessed at 
the trouble of the thought. 

"Now, Sarona, this is my concern once 
again ; and I'll write to you to-morrow about 
it" 

" Not too generous notr, Bernard, remem- 
ber." 

" O, I know. Rose and I are of one 
mind about those things. We could neither 
of us endure the bother of a vast establish- 
ment ; and, living as we shall, we shall have 
plenty to spare. I often wish I'd been bom 
poor." 

** Then you would not be here to wish : 
you would not be alive now. But, Rafe, yon 
must not wish so. You are, indeed, a rejoi- 
cing wight, to be rich and to know just the 
worth of wealth : and without such as you, 
what would become of the poor ? " 

" And without such as you, what of the 

rr and the rich ? Sarona, are you happy i 
you ought to be. You asked me just 
now whether I was ; and so it is quite fair." 

" Quite fair, after the task you have set 
me. Now, Rafe, just say ; may I tell Loma 
and Miss Dudleigh all about it, as you are 
returned?" 

"0, yes; pray tell them. I went over 
and told Federne this morning. He was be- 
side himself: you know the fright he was in. 
I left him to tell Moss : 1 really had no fancy 
for an ebullition. You'll be sent for to- 
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morrow, I know, to put a blister upon His 
head." 

" I shall be on mjr guard. I hope this dis- 
appointment will give him something better 
than it takes away. And now, Rafe, your 
throat must be parched with talking ; come, 
and have some tea with us up stairs, and you 
shall have a song from Malibran." 

'*I don't want a song:! go to my rose, 
content to be the nightingale whose song was 
sung out in his youth, and that can only twitter 
now. Fm going to tell her about the ward 
full of little white beds and great wicker 
cradles ; and, O Sarona, I tell you we must 
bring up a set of nurses that can sing husha- 
bies." 

Sarona smiled his sweetest. 

** O Rafe, what a heart it is, and what a 
fancy 1 Dare you ever even be melancholy 
with such a disposition ?" 

" Because it's my disposition. Pm going: 
shall I give your love to Rose ?** 

** My best and kindest regards, and every 
good wish. Must you leave me so directly, 
without a pinch of salt ? " 

^ Yes, I must take her ring: it was ever so 
much too large, and it tumbled off, and she 
lost it in her bath, and there was such a 
fumbling and fishing I I had it taken in, and 
it must do now. Look at it: it's tiny, I 
think?" 

Sarona flashed his eyes upon it ; for Bei^ 
nard, who never wore rings on his own ac- 
count, had it on his little finger. 

" It is a dark stone, not a pearl. Why so ? " 

** Pearls are so common : besides, thev're 
not precious stones at all, — at least, not jew- 
els ; and diamonds are so vulgar : but tour- 
maline is like the sea." 

"Is that the electrum? O, I perceive. 
I only know one person who has such a love 
for the sea as you nave." 

" Nobody has. Nobody ever did, nor 
ever will, love the sea as I do, I know." 

** Miss Dudleigh does : perhaps more than 
you do." 

"Then I tell you what, Sarona, she must 
be like me ; and yon know you love me, so 
you must love her, — because she's like me, 
— and then you'll get, you know, to love her 
quite for herself." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



J0T-BELL8. 



Bbrnard was gone : as much gone away 
as though departed to another planet How 
dread a spell is absence ! — more dread than 
presence. In his absence the spell of his 
pretence ceased; and Sarona remembered 
vividly, as though a perpetual lightning 
played about his brain, all that he had 
promised Bernard under the influence of 
ius presence. So unselfish was he, that he 
20 



thought more of the other person concerned 
in that promise than even of himself; the 
only weakness he betrayed being, that he 
was no longer sure of his own ground. Bit- 
terly and piteously he lamented his own 
imprudence : an imprudence of which he 
had ever considered himself clear, until this 
new awakening unto knowledge. For the 
truly great are never loath to permit the 
possibility of their having made mistakes ; 
are ever ready to accept the assurance of 
another whom they have always trusted. 
And, although in an intellectual mstance, or 
where opinion was called in question rather 
than ftseun^, Sarona would have never gain- 
said his primitive enunciation, he was too 
conscious of an all-absorbed enthusiasm in 
the case of his heart, and wise enough to 
suspect it : as the foolish never do. 

With the acute sensibility of his nature, 
he went over every scene with Cecilia, re^ 
called every look out of her eyes, every word 
of her lips ; he writhed under the remem- 
brance of her troubled soul, whose peace 
had been charged upon him; he wrestled 
with the ultimate necessity which Bernard 
had brought so near ; and, strangely enough, 
in proportion as solitude encompassed him, 
did his confidence forsake him, and his fear 
seem sharpening to conviction. He grew 
calm, only because his mind was made up at 
length ; and he knew not how much in real- 
ity he owed to the circumstance he rued so 
wofully, for he knew not how that circum- 
stance would sheathe and shadow the other 
inmost agony. So much so, that when he 
returned up stairs, Cecilia thought something 
had happened to console him, or that would 
have enraptured him at any other time. 

Sarona pondered, during his whole little 
leisure, for more than a week, whether he 
should soon or late develop his designs — 
designs which gave him a continual shudder 
of aversion that was absolutely unnatural; 
for he had no aversion, even personal, to 
her. This mood might have lea him to sus- 
]>ect himself again, but for his strong resolu- 
tion: a resolution sprung from the deepest 
gentleness that ever guarded the eolden 
heart of manhood, and that urged him to 
the uttermost completion of a work he had 
laid out for himself, by beginning it of his 
own accord. Glowing with the spirit of 
sacrifice, as the furnace is fire to its centre, 
he had no more notion qf sacrificing him- 
self, than he now retained of sacrificing an- 
other to his happiness ; for if he yet thought 
of Rose, it was as of one who was to be al- 
ways and altogether blessed, and that not by 
him : nor would he have wandered from his 
allegiance to Bernard enough to suffer him, 
even only in a dream, to imagine himself 
intrusted, instead of Bernard, with the hap- 
piness of Rose. 

But a very little time sufficed to change 
all these things, in which he now believed 
his eternity to consist And before he had 
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even determined when to express his int-en- 
tioQS, or whether to speak or to write, came 
three enclosures from Bernard. It was 
evening, but not dark, when the letters 
arrived; and Sarona, who had come up to 
exhibit his proof*«heets to Cecilia, happened 
to be in the drawing-room. He was oeyond 
expression thankful when he looked at the 
superscription of his own — for one was 
directed to each — that the candles had not 
yet come in : thankful on Salome's account, 
thankful on his own. There was enough 
light in the sunset shadow, to discover that 
Bernard had invited them all to his wedding 
for some day within a month ; and for three 
several evenings beforehand to Rocked^e: 
for in each envelope were three invitation 
cards, besides a note. The notes to Salome 
and her brother were both from Bernard, 
but not that to Miss Dudleigh : to her. Rose 
herself had written, and had coaxed Ber- 
nard to address it, that Cecilia might be 
quite sure that he too wished her presence. 
They all three paused a moment: Salome 
was the first to speak. 

** Mr. Bemara is so like himself here : " 
he says, ** Miss De Berri is resolved to have 
only one bridesmaid, because she has only 
one friend ; so as she will not request your 
attendance in that capacity, 1 shall ask you 
to be mine ; for I consider it's as precious a 
function to fulfil towards a bridegroom as a 
bride, and I trust you will think the same — 
unless you expect to be better engaged on 
the fourth of August." 

*^ The fourth of Au^st 1 why, it is barely 
four weeks, Loma. I really do not know 
about coin^ : how can we tell so lonir before- 
hand?" * ^ 

** All the better for that : O, you must go, 
Herz, or I cannot go ; and go I must." 

^* And what says Miss Dudleigh ? " 

^ Of course, yes : what else could she 
say?" 

" We never know what she may please to 
say or do." 

''Refuse Miss De Berri 1 Refuse Rose! 
To be near her then! I can only wonder 
that she asked me ; for 1 know how angry 
it will make her aunt." 

" There is policy besides pretty sentiment 
in having only one bridesmaid: she would 
have so many to pick and choose from other- 
wise. And we must all be very spick and 
span, as we are so chosen : I wonder whether 
any thing will make me look respectable ! " 

" What does Mr. Bernard say about the 
affair to you, Herz ? " 

"You can have the note, love: here!" 
and he tossed it upon the table, and left the 
room, humming very low what Cecilia had 
been practising that day. 

" I wonder what Herz will give the bride." 

" Very likely nothing, as he knows her so 
little: he is not conventional. I shall not 
give her any thing ; but that will not be be- 
cause of itB being unconventional, but be- 



cause of my being poor. 1 think Row 
would much prefer not to have any presents 
at all." 

" Except from Mr. Bernard : she will have 
enough to bear from him in that wa^. Did 
you know he gave Herz the oak cabinets in 
which his anatomies are kept, and that ebony 
medicine chest with silver clamps which is in 
Herz's bedroom? Yes, and our piano he 
gave us : that beauty you are so fond of." 

** Did he indeed ? You did not tell me so 
before." 

" Mr. Bernard is so angry when it is men- 
tioned. Herz put a stop to his giving him 
presents at last, or I do not know where it 
would have ended. He is a most generotis 
soul!" 

" Not more generous than your brother." 

Sarona heard these words as he was re- 
turning up the stairs. They made him pause 
an instant, and then rush forwards, speaking 
loud. 

" I shall not be able to go to any of those 
parties beforehand: Rafe must understand 
that Shall you go, Loma ? " 

" I had rawer not, certainly ; and I see no 
occasion, for we know none of Miss l>e 
Berri's fiiends." 

" Thet/ would say that was a reason for 
your going, I suspect." 

" True, Miss Dudleigh, and so it would be 
if they lived in this place, or were likely to 
remain here. But I rather think vre shall 
see no more of any of them ; except Ber- 
nard's lady. We should not suit them, nor 
they us, as stray acquaintances ; and I know 
not such an isolated position- in a family aa a 
step-child holds, even though her own pai^ 
ent is left to her." 

^^ But how unnatural that is, Herz I " 

" Rather say, dear Loma, how unnatural ia 
such a state of things as a second marriage : 
I really prefer polygamy, which is, ailer all, 
more natural. But m case of a second mar^ 
riage, there never ought to have been the 
first!" 

" I do of all things revere your principle, 
Herz ; but suppose the second marriage to be 
the auspicious one ? " 

** Then the first should never have been 
contracted. There are men who never 
marry at all — and many more women than 
men — because they could not marry the 
choice of their inmost souls. Is it harder for 
a man to live alone a few years if his wife be 
taken from him, or a woman if her husband, 
tljan for a luckless wight of either sex to live 
alone until death, and never to have done 
any thing but live alone ? " 

Salome smiled at Cecilia: she was so 
proud of those few words. Cecilia was 
weighing them one by one, and wondering 
whether they would not all prove as dust in 
a certain whirlwind of possibilities; there- 
fore she looked her gravest ; for she was too 
easy before Sarona to control her express 
aioni. 
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Sarona, quivering to his heart, remembered 
Bernard's words. Not the slightest excite- 
ment of this man's nature accrued from his 
fancy and half-credence of her womanly re- 
gard. He was not more moved by her 
melancholy, nor stirred by her enthusiasm, 
than he had been before ; not roused to con- 
jecture charms where Bernard had denied 
their existence ; not touched because he 
compassionated, nor impassioned because he 
loved her ! — Yea, loved ; for where self- 
8acrifi"o is, or can be, there must be love. 
And as soul to soul they loved : he knew not 
yet how perfectly, or would never have sub- 
mitted to an idle torture, a causeless and 
absurd dismay. 

" Miss Dudleigh, good night : we must all 
do what we can to look our very best that 
day So go to sleep : and sleep if you can 
tiUthen." 

He held out his hand, and compelled him- 
self by a stronff inward dictate to hold hers 
longer than he nad ever held it before. But, 
like^ ** water is in water," or flame in flame, 
the impression melted the moment he felt her 
touch. And after all, he had never given 
her so curt or so cool a shake: she verily 
thought he was vexed with her, until she 
remembered what he had to think of be- 
sides herself. 

It was the vigil of the fourth of August, 
and kept religiously by all our party, except 
the bridegroom. Sarona, who nad resolved 
to go to sleep by extsa agency, should nar 
ture fail, took twelve drops of laudanum in 
cofiee, about eleven o*c1ock. He had never 
taken laudanum before, except in similar 
cases of fear for sleep; and then it had 
never failed: now he might as well have 
taken honey, for all the effect it had. He 
literally watched all nifht. So did Cecilia ; 
but it was because she chose to do so, for she 
felt sincerely sleepy once or twice ; only she 
was too young to the kind of trouble now 
upon her, to Uike advantage of the slightest 
relief — even an bourns unconsciousness. 

And Salome watched too ; but we can no 
more tell with what motives, or what antici- 
pations, than we can describe the coming of 
those spirits clothed with love, that, sandaled 
with silence and winged with dream, de- 
scend to the pillows of the forsaken, and 
count their intermittent sighs. 

And Rose, also, was awake till dawn ; and 
with that so early dawn she left her bed. 
Since her stranjce engagement, she had been 
80 worn out with racketing and behaving, 
although Bernard had not hud upon her a 
flinffle care, — and for these burdens she was 
indebted to her relations, — that she had 
generally slept some hours deep into the 
morning, and never all that summer had seen 
the sun rise. Now, as the light broke, it 
aroused her. An excitement, beyond all 
hope, made her open the ^window : it had 
ever refused to yield to her hands ; but un- 
wonted strength aided her in her pride. 



Nonn, save those who watch by the dying, 
feel such mystery to which the soul surren- 
ders, — none, save the dying, such sudden 
and exhausting calm. The eastern azuns 
now bewildered with morning blushes — the 
ineffable freshness of the air, blowing straight 
from a world of country, and sweeping past 
the sea — were the only medicine for a mood 
so dread as hers. Her pulses fell to a mere 
tremble of the veins ; her brain grew clear 
and cold; and, above all, her heart grew 
soft. Tender thoughts of Bernard, lor the 
first time, sprang within her: not on her 
own account, but his. A lofty 16nging to 
secure his peace — to give Uie wayward 
wanderer a nome : the purest intention of a 
self-excluding love, disguising its own de- 
sires with the pity most divine that alone de- 
mands the power to comfort and complete. 
And, musing thus, Bernard's friendship be- 
came, to her memorv, as the morning fresh- 
ness — the rose of the eastern azure. She 
deserved the momentary mitigation ; and 
that it should have been more than for an 
hour ; but even on the loveliest and longest 
day, it cannot be always dawn. 

And Bernard slept all night; slept pro- 
foundly as a babe: heard neither the sea 
upon his garden shore, nor the air at play 
with the passion-flowers upon his greenhouse 
porch, nor the beatings of his restless heart. 
For he had been restless before, and much 
had marvelled whether he should sleep ; and 
long had wandered and danced by fits 
through the mo8S paths, round the lighthouse, 
over every corner of his fragrant habitation, 
where every fairy had clustered, with wands 
of a lustrous strength, to point with touches 
of perfection ! And so restless he continued 
after the sun had set — too gorgeous, too 
splendid, too golden, for his brain to bear — 
that he had prepared himself for setting off 
to X and serenading Rose. But then, as be 
reached the dark or the twilight beneath the 
trees, and caught upon his forehead the frar 
grance of the dew, ne grew, all on a sudden, 
sleepy, and was obliged to go to bed ; and, 
when he awoke, it was so light that he thought 
it must be twelve o'clock. 

Never had Sarona been so startled, much 
as Bernard always contrived to startle him, 
as when Frid came to hii dressing-room door 
and announced the bridegroom. Sarofia was 
not himself dressed, though he had break- 
fasted; but such an agony of dread came 
over him lest any ill had befallen Kose, that 
he rushed down stairs in his shirt sleeves and 
braces, leaving Frid behind him to follow as 
he could. 

"Don't knock me down stairs — don't 
smash me — to-day, of all tunes!" cried a 
voice, smothered in laughter, like love among 
the roses. And Bernard, shrinking ba<k 
against the drawing-room door, appeared 
full-length, and finished from head to foot. 
Sarona would have spoken, but Bernard 
again eluded him, and running up Into the 
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dresang-room, was presently found there, nt- 
ting upon a box in which Sarona kept his 
tumbled linen — for it was never anything 
more than half a day's wear : a box of Indian 
oane, which could not be called a basket 

Sarona, after the first flush to the heart 
had faded, stood calmly, proudly as a brother, 
and gazing fondly upon Bernard. His 
night* 8 sleep had stood him in good stead : 
the ideal of a bridegroom he seemed I The 
most unfei^ing bliss he showed: his merry 
words at Siult; but his silence speaking as 
Sarona's. On Sarona's part, this silence 
even lasted until the master of those peculiar 
premises had taken out his new coat, un- 
lolded it, and thrown it upon his own shoul- 
ders; and then they botn laughed out to- 
gether. 

** At last, Bernard, I am sufficiently recov- 
ered to ask you, — Why, in the name of 
Heaven, you are here just now? — Is any 
thing the matter ? " 

" Every thing ! — Look here I look I look I 
look!" — And the bridegroom brought out 
of a pocket a little round gold box, like a 
snuff-box for Oberon Rex ; he opened it, and 
displayed a tiny, tiny wedding nng. 

"You can't wear it; and I can't: that's 
more strange still I But the fact was, she's 
been thinmn^ and thinning, till, ah ! it was 
necessary to tie the atomie very tight, or we 
should have her slipping away up to the 
stars ; or to kiss the moon ; or else riding 
away in a shell for a boat, on the everlastin<r 
sea; or binding herself by a sunbeam leash 
to the first cloud that shoots its mad shower 
over the green downs up there : and let her 
but once get up to heaven, she'll never come 
back, / know.'* 

" Dear, dear Rafe, she could never, never 
leave vou 1 *• 

** aL, Sarona, my best soul, yon don't know 
the plague of being reminded eternally — as 
we slang Father Time, when he lades his 
moments as we don't best like. You know 
nothing of what it is to be made to hear in 
the hush and idlesse of life, you must die ! — 
You must die ! — But 111 tell vou, if ever a 
death-spelled wretch feels death distanced to 
all immortality, it's on his marriage day 1 " 

''Dearest Rafe!" 

** Ah, I was reading, or rather remember- 
ing, Tennyson's poem last night, ' Move east- 
ward,' and all tne rest ; ana poor Shelley's 
* Arising from dreams of thee.' And putting 
Tennyson and She)ley together, you've as 
much poetry as you can have in wis world 
of prose — of be-nothing, do-all. But they've 
boui fallen far short of the mystic mark, in- 
deed I Sarona, I'm so luxuriously^ happy." 

*' God help you, Rafe, then, if Joy be as 
hard to bear as sorrow 1 " 

*' Ay, let Him help me I for He made her ; 
and that's twice more than enough for me. 
Little darling ! if ever she's unhappy, may He 
strike me dead! May He forge a special 
thunderbolt to dash the kiss of her little lips 



from mine, if I don't make her as happy as a 
queen I Happv always, and happy unto the 
end. I don't believe I shall ever die now. 
What do you think of that, old soul ? Ah, 
but you're not afraid to die ! " 

*' Afraid to die ! — ' as a child fears to go 
into the dark : ' a babe ! — an infant 1 O, 
my Rafe, my most beloved Rafe, let us only 
dare to lie down on our faces and praise God 
that our love is upon earth, and without the 
death we dread : an ever-during infancy I " 

" It's worth while being married ; besides 
all the perauisites to be called your most 
beloved Rate.' Dear ^ood Sarona, do you 
love me so much ? I wish I deserved it : but 
I'd better hold my tongue, or I shall be reo- 
oUecting that, peradventure, there's another 
of whom I am no more worthy. But I like 
to have a sermon such as yours : it is just fit 
for a Sunday-in-the-middle-of-the-week-day 
like this. Sarona, I want some breakfiut : I 
haven't eaten one crumb since I got up. I 
thought a special benison would result from 
fasting upon a feast-day. What say you ? " 

^ That you deserve not to be married this 
morning: nor shall you, Rafe, until I have 
seen you in perfect order. You think be- 
cause you are so wound up, that you will 
never run down again ; but if you do not 
mind, we shall have you fainting on the altar- 
steps mal-a-propos,** 

** 111 eat and drink stupendously, as soon 
as ever you're in trim : but it strikes me you 
don't mean to be married this morning." 

'* I do not. But I am ready, quite ready 
now : I shall not keep you one instant ; only 
to get mv new hat — What do you think of 
my new hat ? " 

** That, like your new coat, it wants to be 
a little older. Give it me ; " and Bernard 
flung it against the ceiling, and caught it 
back again into his hands. 

" There's a bruise on the crown, and I'll 
not have it straightened. Change hats with 
me, Sarona!" 

Evidently, in the most unwarjr mood of 
joyance, the bridegroom tossed his own hat, 
which he had brought up in his hand, to the 
farthest comer, and pulled down Sarona's, 
which did not fit him in the least, over his 
eyes; then ran down laughing to the very- 
bottom of the house. 

Salome, in the few minutes which had 
elapsed since she heard Bernard enter the 
house, had arranged eveiy thing that could 
be required for breakfast in the cabinet. 
And on the table where the orderly litter of 
papers usually laj, was a glistering cloth, and 
a vase to crown it, filled with the richest Au- 
gust flowers. The very smiles of flowers 
shone on them, as the rays entered through 
the tinted hues of rainbow the glorious win- 
dow. 

In his elfish fit did Bernard stay, even un- 
til the end : even until Sarona, pulling out 
his watch, informed him it was time for him 
to be in church. Then Bernard kicked his 
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cbair over, put on his own hat, and came 
quite close up to his friend. 

" Now you know, Sarona, i/hy I came to 
you. You're to go with me ; and you can 
send the ladies in your own carriage, because 
you're to be all alone with me in mine. 
You're never to leave me a single moment, 
for if you do I shall drop down. And yet, 
don't think me a brute to-day, of all times ; 
ifs more particularly on her account : you 
make every body feel strong. I'm so afraid 
of her ; she's so unaccustomed to publicity. 
Do you think we shall have any tears ? " 

" Really, Rafe, I do not know. Persons 
cry for joy sometimes : exhale their felicity 
in tears : at all events, it is a very uncon- 
cerning catastrophe, and should it happen, do 
not distress yourself. / do not think it will." 
" And, Sarona, one word more : is it all 
settled between your charge and you ? " 

** I am going to speak to her this evening," 
replied Sarona, witn such strict coldness that 
even Bernard could not answer: but he 
answered otherwise. 

*^ Do tell the paranymphi you are to go 
with me ; and then I shall peep through the 
door, and get a glance at their dresses." 

Sarona did so, and returned. 
» " You cannot see them, because they are 
alrearly gone : I sent them off: and, indeed, 
you would not have seen much." 

*' And now I shall see nothing ; for I 
})romise you I shan't look behind me. I call 
It very unnatural of Miss Dudleigh not to go 
to Rose this morning the first thing." 

** But suppose the bride had no such wish, 
and preferred to be atone; to think of a 
naugnty good for nothing, who positively is 
too idle to go to church in time. Come, 
Rafe, come 1 — We are verily, and shall be, 
late. Your carriage is waiting too ; and 
what will your servants think ? " 

«* ' What care / what people think 1 ' Ah, 
who said thcU ? Sarona, you don't know how 
my man can drive. He shall strike out 
flashes from the stones between this and St. 
Augustine old. Sarona, was Augustine ever 
married ?" 

** Sit quiet, Rafe, I shall have you knocked 
to pieces. How the animals sweep I — One 
has no time to breathe in such a transit ; for 
here we are I " 

Rafe sprang out of the carriage into the 
gloomy porch : like a sunbeam, his face lit up 
that shadow. Sarona foHowed. 

" How cold and da)pfc* the church is ! — It 
will frighten "Romi^ And what a great 
place ! — I never was inside this church be- 
fore : — it is the oldest, is it not ? " 

** The oldest church in X. But do not say 
it is dark and cold : look at the lovely colors 
over that altar. Soon the sun will strike 
through the clouds, and we shall have such 
brightness, you will be gUd enough of the 
iOMr tones above us." 

There was not a minute's lapse ; nor had 
Bernard time to count the colors of the 



painted window: not even time to retreat 
into the vestry, before the whole train from 
the other house entered, with every possible 
deference to the regime of the ceremony. 

Bernard need not have been afraid of 
tears. Rose looked not only as though she 
had never wept in her life, but as though she 
would never weep again. Scarcely any one 
could endure to meet the lofly triumph of her 
full expanded eyes. From their depths, no 
meaning broke : one expression in trance, 
one look in lustre, kept aown curiosity, and 
subdued amazement. Like a Peri fed on 
perfume, for whom the touch of the flowers 
is sacrilege — like an Undine in its liquid 
shrine — she repelled by a calm, neither 
celestial nor of earth ; and, passing Bernard 
and Sarona, she bowed beneath* her veil, with ' 
unchanged cheek, and that pure, fairy smile. 
Sarona shivered ; Bernard flushed warm over 
his heart, and shut his eyes to see her in his 
brain, whom he dared not gaze on with his 
eyes : but Sarona gazed on still. 

It was a bridal train that almost seemed a 
pageant : Rose had neither urged nor depre- 
cated the assembling of every person in X., 
with whom her aunt could claim acauaint- 
ance ; and Bernard's acquaintance, still more 
numerous, were there. His mother's only 
brother, a Saxon, scarcely crossed by any 
other shade,- with his daughters, eyed like the 
winter heaven and almost golden haired, 
stood next Salome. 

All colors, from richest gloss the hues of 
flowers, or mimicked by flowers whose art 
mocked holy nature ; all tender tones, like 
shadows of a stronger summer, clustered and 
undulated there. Yet, not upon wreath or 
garland, upon flashing silk or sheeniest satin, 
could any eye have been riveted, while 
around the altar four other figures stood. 

As if at a focus, all power was there con- 
densed : by one of those chances that out-act 
wizardry, the bride and her bridesmaid were 
the only two in white : the bridegroom and 
his attending friend the only ones in perfect 
black. Sarona's chiselled outline, Bernard's 
softer symmetry, both so striking from their 
perfect grace, idike enticed the gazer from 
the crescent of bewildering forms who seemed 
to have fallen into place just to frame that 
strong-bntlined, sharp picture : for white is 
strong as black, and light as darkness. 
Though Rose, beneath her veil, could be 
seen m such unwavering calm as the early 
moon behind her soft spnng mist, she had a 
paleness upon her never roseate counte- 
nance that was only out-paled by her sweep- 
ing broidered dress and that same mysterious 
ved. And Cecilia, whose face was entirely 
fastened upon Rose, showed nothing at all 
but her dress, and the bonnet, that was white 
as the veil of the bride. 

Nothing, except the cloudy calm of the 
dead-hot August morning, could be so calm 
as the ceremony. The one exception to that 
reposeful aspect was when Bernard, bringing 
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forth the ring with his elfin finfrers, peeped 
past the bride to Sarona, and smiled his ran* 
dom smile. Just such a sunbeam, random, 
retreating, shot out of a rudd/ orange pane 
above the altar, as he smiled — almost at the 
very instant — but the smile and the sun- 
beam were gone before there was time for 
cither of them to have touched the eyes of 
the outer intendant circle. Barona, in his 
calm, knew well the weight of Bernard's ; 
understood, as a brother inl)lood, or a father, 
the change from childish mirth to childlike 
gravity. He knew, that never in his whole 
life had Bernard felt so religious; been so 
expectant and so spiritually glad ; or longed 
for the consummation of any act he had taken 
part in, so devoutly. 

It would have been impossible for Sarona 
not to know all this ; for he was consciooa of 
no one, of nothing else besides Bernard, and 
intensely conscious of him. Sarona did not 
even see Rose : his volition, at its crisis, com- 
pletely mastered him: bis senses, his sensi- 
tiveness, which from head to foot seeming 
frozen, no longer vexed him, his very soul. 
His pulses were full, yet even ; his brain as 
vivid as its glory in his eyes ; but whatever 
love stirred his heart, or whatever sugges- 
tions startled that proud intelligence, there 
was at least the sign of a devoted and almost 
tender manner : that they all appertained to 
the friend for whom he stood. From Ber^ 
nard he never once looked away : not even 
when all was over, and the lustrous company 
was scattered from the circle, and the altar 
Ictl lonely in its autumnal gloom. 

At the banquet which followed, too, where 

— as though to out-da£zle the dull impres- 
sion which the deep-arched church couki not 
fail to have flung over every person who 

.could not shelter in a deeper inward shadow 

— all was so fair and delicately sumptuous, 
so luxuriously graceful, so boontifrillyaaomed 
with those, most precious festive gages — 
flowers — Sarona yet wore that angel 
mask. 

The bells were ringing at four in the after- 
noon, when Sarona, with Salome and Cecilia, 
returned along the road they had taken in 
the morning. Not one of them spoke ; they 
were all bodily tired, and made such fatigue 
an excuse to each other and to themtelves. 
They all shut their eyes ; they all longed to 
dose their ears ; but faster, fuller, for all the 
soft roll of the springing wheels, the sofl 
darkness of that excluded vision, rang out 
the joy-bells. It was Bernard's order that 
thov should ring all day. 

At lenorth, just as they stopped af the door, 
Cecilia said : — " When teiU they have done ? " 
in a tone whose impatience came out cf£ in- 
tolerable weariness. And Sarona, whom 
suffering never made impatient, but only bit- 
ter, answered bitterly enough, 

*^ Not until we are all mad. How prepoe- 
terouffly ridiculous a thing to announce one's 
happiness to the worid in general with 



tongues like the braxen serpent's, split the 
whole way up I " 

** They are beautiful bells, but they cer- 
tainly are too loud for us : we are nearer to 
them than they are at Rockedge." 

Salome said this, and in a tone neither bit- 
ter nor impatient 

''Beautiful bells! I should like of all 
things to tear them down." 

'' You do not like belk, then, Dr. Sarona ? " 

" No." 

Now Cecilia did, and she was very angry 
for an instant : she could not endure Sarona 
to differ from her even then. 

Directly they arrived at home, he went 
away aeain, despite Salome's entreaties that 
he would rest ; and was off* to the hospital in 
the dress he had worn at the wedding. 

** How terrible these things are 1 " That 
is just a specimen. Miss De Berri — Mrs. 
Bernard, I mean — has done very right not 
to marry a doctor. I know I could not bear 
to marry Here, and have him taken away 
from me just when I wanted to comfort him." 

^* YoQ will be able to comfort him by and 
by, dear, dear Miss Sarona 1" exclaimed 
Cecilia witl^ more tenderness than she had 
ever expressed to her. For she had never 
felt sucn tenderness: there was somethin|r 
touching and too soflening in the aspect and 
behavior of Salome. Indeed there bad been 
something in her voice, when she spoke so 
lovingly of her brother, that was as appeal- 
ing as though she had pleaded for her own 
loneliness, — her own hard fate, unknown. 
Cecilia thrilled with mystery as she saw that 
beautiful woman, who would have made how 
beautiful a bride 1 and who wore a dress that 
was only not a bride's because it was tinc- 
tured with the fointest of all rosy flushes : as 
she saw those eyes which she had never seen 
to shed a tear, and those lips which never 
opened but to smile. 

'' You are very kind," said Salome, kissing 
her with those same sweet smiling lips ; '* but 
how should you like it, Cecilia ? 

** How should I like to marry a physician ? 
Why, not at all : at least, not under present 
circumstances. Dear Miss Sarona, are you 
not tired ? " 

** A little : and I have so much to do this 
evening that I am going to indulge myself 
supernaturally : to He on my bed with a 
dressing-gown on. That is one of my notions 
of luxury, and one of Herz's, too." 

'' The notion of luxury and Dr. Sarona is 
one of those anomnlies one can no more recon- 
cile than that of scarlet and crimson worn 
together. What a lovely dress that is I " 

Salome wa.s quite as pleased with this an- 
swer as with the former ; though the former 
was so excessively unceremonious that- it 
might have given the death-blow to the 
romance of any other person. But Salome's 
romance was too real ever to be destroyed. 

" It will not be lovely lone unless I take it 
off*; and I most keep it for Uie next wedding 
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I attend. Shall you not keep joan, too? 
Why, Cecilia, it would suit you as a bride." 

"If Dr. Sarona had not given it me I 
ifaould give it away : I shall never go to an- 
other wedding." 

** Are you quite sure ?* said Salome with 
a smile; in which, thongh it was brilliant, 
there was not one ray of archness, any more 
than the echo of it in her tone. " Are yon 
quite certain ? Will you even say that you 
will not come to my brother's wedding ? " 

" I shall be gone away then : and yet, if I 
am at the north pole, if I am at the southern 
cxtremit^r of South America — if I am dead, 
I was going to say — I will promise to be 
here on that occasion : as J think I very 
safely can." 

"Yes: I should think so. Why do you 
fanfv Herz will never marry ? " 

^ Either because he has loved, or because 
he never will love." 

" He never has, then." 

**He never will, then. But you do not 
know, nor I. I only believe him too great, 
too good, too anffolic, ever to disembarrass 
himself sufficiency of his strong spiritual 
cares and joys, to desire an earthiy alii- 
nnce: even with one who could morally 
and physically make him a happy man." 

" Dear, dear Cecilia I " criea Salome, with 
sparkling eyes ; " you are the only creature 
to whom I dare speak of him as he is. O 
that I dared speak to you of yourself! " 

Cecilia opened her cray eyes wide ; but 
whether she understood or not, she took no 
notice: perhap it was too much trouble. 
She felt so ill, now all was over, that the 
deadly, selfish isolation of mere personal 
inconvenience absorbed her very memory. 
And Salome certainly understood her mood ; 
for she never came near her until seven 
o'clock. 

At seven o'clock, Salome rose and dressed 
herself, and came down to prepare coffee. 
She was almost apptUled to find Sarona 
already home, in the cuning-room at the win- 
dow, having changed his dress. 'A feeling 
of fear, yet crossed by hope, struck through 
her. She ran up to mm. 

** My dearest Hers ! I am so Tery, very 
glad to see you. I thought there would be 
nothing of you until to-morrow morning." 

"Well, dearest Loma, and so did I. But 
having been to the hospital, I could not be 
rnmfortable until I haa changed my dress ; 
airl on sallying forth again, I found that good 
fellow, Artiis, has been my whole rounds for 
the day : seen all my morning patients here, 
too. I am really very much obliged to him : 
he is one who always more than fulfils his 
promises — like Loma. And thus I have a 
holiday ; and it is well, for I have something 
to do at home." 

" How dreadfully, fearfully tired you are, 
Herz I How very excited you look I " 

" What makes yon think so, Loma ? And 
suppose I am t " 



" O that you would be ! You gasp. Hers : 
your heart beats fearfully." 

"I must own I am a little anxious." 
the intolerable bitter of that sweet-curling 
smile I 

"My own Herz 1 What do you — what 
can you mean ? O that I might know I O, 
that 1 might dream myself right this time ! " 

"You and I never dream, my Loma I 
We aro too real Now, tell me, do you 
really wish to see Miss Dudleigh here — to 
stay here ? " 

" Always — forever, Herz I — Never for 
too long, or for long enough, — only for- 
ever." 

" Why, Loma, are you too persuaded of 
what I have dared to wish ? So you really 
think I may presume, and not presume too 
far?" 

" Herz I — But there is nothing to be said 
to you about yourself: nothing you would 
bear or could reciprocate. What do you 
know of what you are ? " 

" Better than you think." Sarona shrugged 
a feeble shrug: his bitterness seemed most 
like self-contempt quite fitint and over- 
wrought. 

" I only hope you will not quite kill her — 
kill her with joy." 

" I really ao not think even * ioy,' as you 
call it, Loma, could kill Miss Dudleigh : 1 do 
not think she ceai be done away with." 

"Thank God for that! for even /could 
not bear to lose her. I never knew till now 
why I so love her." \ 

"She is happy, dearest, most happy, in 
having your love; and in deserving it still 
happier : happier than she ndll be in mine, I 
fear." 

"Herz!" 

" I am not sanguine, Loma," said he, with 
his most melancholy smile : " not even though 
you give me hope. Thank God I she is not 
— whatever she is to me, or could be — the 
only one 1 live for." 

With a tenderness too touching from one 
so serenely gentle, he wound his arms about 
her fair necs, and pressed her to his heart, 
showering on her sofl, broad brows the quick 
kisses of lips thai no other had ever felt, ex- 
cept his mother. 

" Do you know that ? dgst thou, Loma ? " 

"Mjr blessed one, mv brother! I wish I 
knew It less to-night But you will tell me a 
different tale to-morrow. And, O ! if you 
could tell what a heaven would be opened 
upon earth the day, the hour, I saw you 
happy ! " 

"I am always, and forever, happy with 
you, Loma. Can ^ou so reproach me ? All 
happiness lies not in marria^, though it must 
ever lie in love. Dear girl, you are, and 
must remain my love." 

" But you are not to look so troubled, my 
own Herz— nor so despairing; as if that 
other love were forbidden, instead of beiug 
commanded." 
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•* Commanded ! — Indeed ; and by whom ? " 

" A speech worthy of Cecilia herself. I do 
not think, Hen, you are aware how proud 
she is." 

** Rather, Loma, is not, I know better 
Uian she does." 

<* Ah, you don't know what she said this 
morning — or rather this afternoon — about 
you ! " 

<*Te]l me, then: don't tantalize me, like 
Rafe. My poor, dear Rafe I my dear baby- 
boy ! he runs alone at last" 

" Whv, Federne might have said that of 
Lord Mossmore, Herz. So you do want to 
hear?" 

** Of course, if it be favorable and fanciful : 
fanciful in the true Shakespeare sense." 

*' Then it is. I said something about your 
being married." 

"You did — did you?" 

*^Dear Herz, something very innocent: 
only that I should keep my dress for your 
wedding, or in that way ; and she expressed 
her conviction you would never marry, in 
these words : ' He is too great, too good, too 
angelic, ever to disabuse himself of his spir- 
itual cares and jo3rs enough to desire an 
earthly alliance : even with one who could 
morally and physically make him a happy 
man.' " 

" Morally and physically ! Brave I I 
think you may leave me to the tender mer- 
cies of Miss Cecilia Dudleieh. However, the 
dear creature has uttered blasphemy, for 
which I shall take leave to punish her. I 
will not be too severe, only too *fond and 
sweet, and all that;' for, as you tell me, 
Loma, joy might kill her : maybe fondness 
and sweetness would undermine her consti- 
tution." 

80 fond and sweet were the accents, that 
Salome had no notion of any irony, however 
delicate : no more notion than of that quota- 
tion from Bernard's earnest-careless small- 
talk, which had evidently staid sharply by 
Sarona ever since. 

" Yes, be fond, my own Herz. Sweet you 
always are ; but when fond^ you are irre- 
sistible : for that is seldom." 

'* I will see to all that And, Loma, you 
will leave us alone ? " 

" Naughty one ! 4iow often have I not left 
jrou alone 1 But indeed I will to-night ; for 
if you can spare itie the carriage, I want very 
much to go out I have all sorts of shopping 
to do, and among other things to buy my 
brother some new hosen, and some nonde- 
script under garments, of which he is most 
extravagantly prodigal." 

" And she wants me to add to my other 
expenses and extravagances the luxury of a 
laoy-in-chief. Dear Loma, one word : do 
not fatigue yourself" 

** Certainly not, if I may have the carriage. 
But we will have some tea first ; and I will 
fetch that child." 

Salome rang the bell. All the bright ap- 



paratus, so exquisitely fascinating to the 
nomebred heart, was arranged. Tne kettle 
sang over its day-bright lamp ; the silver 
shone. Sarona stood by the window yet, 
and gazed into the road at the strip of sai^ 
den in the middle of the crescent, at the dull 
azure gray of the rainless clouds : there was 
no show of sunset 

The bird fluttered to the side of the cse^ 
chirped, shivered, gave a piercing call. Sa- 
rona took no heed. It beat its golden feath- 
ers against the bars ; it spun abK>ut the cage 
in a^ny : again it called, and then it broke 
into its sweetest brightest song. Sarona did 
not even stir. He was listening, as we listen, 
to silence, for Cecilia's coming. 

And when she came, and he took one 

eance at her, and they were all three seated, 
) almost wished she had staid away, or 
that he himself had not come down. There 
are some things not to be described, and 
among them Cecilia's face that evening. 
Even Salome was glad when tea was over, 
dearly as she ffenendly loved to prolong it : 
— even she felt that she could not stay long 
in the room. And she did not, for when the 
other two were still drinking coffee, and 
while Cecilia's plate was yet a drear}' strew 
of chips of toast, she rose, and made her gen.- 
tle reverence to both, with a certain glance 
at her brother, beneath which he nervously 
withdrew his eye. Cecilia took no notice — 
her eyes were down : she perhaps did not 
sec that Salome had gone. Sarona moved 
his chair back suddenly, and seemed disposed 
to follow her ; but he did not 

" You have eaten nothing, Miss Dudleigh : 
and your coffee too is cold. Have the kind- 
ness to let me pour you another cup." 

•* No, thank you : indeed I think I ought 
to have finished what was on my plate ; but 
you will excuse " 

" Any thing except your looking so dread- 
fully unhappy ; so very, very miserable." 

** I am sorry I look what I am ; but I can- 
not help being so : I am so, and I will be." 

** Wul you be something else, Miss Dud- 
leigh?" 

" Any thing for you : you know that" 

" No; I did not know it May I know it 
and believe it ? " 

*• You did and do believe it, or I should 
not be here. But what am I to try to be 
now?" 

" I wish you to come into my room with 
me : I have something very special to say to 
you, and I cannot say it here." 

Sarona's voice was so genuinely natural, 
that no one could have conceived he was 
feeling exquisitely unnatural. Not Cecilia : 
she was too full of something else. She 
.started, and raised her eyes quite as nal- 
urallv as he had spoken, to that angel-face : 
for it still wore the angel-mask. 8h% 
smiled, — 

" O, I thought perhaps ^ou would teU me 
to-night I have been thinking about it all 
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day. How dearly I should thank you for 
telling me : and yet, how can I feel when I 
remember what ^ou said " 

** Miss Dudleigh, pray explain. I don't 
remember. Now tell me all ; tell me every 

thing. Is it possible ? " Sarona flung 

his hand over his eyes; a momentary mis- 
trust of her nature, so misunderstood m this 
instance, made his very brain spin round. 
'* Be pleased to tell me what vou mean." 

" O, I fear to hurt you. 1 would die be- 
fore I even pained you. And yet you must 
mean that ; and you cannot mind : you can- 
not be angry ; no, not even if you refuse to 
teU me." 

<*Mis8 Dudleigh, for pity's sake do not 
waste words here ; but tell me " 

** You promised to tell me all about Miss 
Sarona, your dear sister ; and I thought you 
would to-night" 

Sarona sate still and siffhed: — a deep 
sigh he could not have tracea ; but it seemed 
to lift an iron finder from his throbbing 
breast Then he said, gently, — 

" Why to-night ? 0, why to-ni^ht ? " 

She looked away from him, to avoid meetmg 
his eye ; and yet she sighed : the most heart- 
rending sympathy struggled through her very 
averted attitude. '^Secause vou said you 
would tell me when you should again be as 
miserable as you were then. You said then : 
how can I tell what then that was P but I know 
that, if ever, you can tell me to-night ; and if 
you would, I should be glad to know — to 
hear it all." 

Like niin u^n a dry ground, like dew upon 
a thunder-stricken plant, Sarona felt the 
stealth of that inward sympathy. But he 
knew not how much there was besides of long- 
ing, for him to shelter from the present in the 
past : from passion felt, to passion remembered 
and now at rest ! He was more affected than 
pleased : he had wrought himself up to a mood 
not unusual with heroic women, however un- 
fr]equent with men, and he rather gloried in 
bis anticipated sacrifice. Therefore this cool 
reception, though its design were in verity he- 
roi<% struck him as mock-heroic, and vexed his 
fiutidious masculine taste. 

<* Miss Dudleigh, I do not think I can tell 
you that to-night? I am not miserable enough." 

Cecilia, startled to hear a light reply, turned 
quickly to gaze upon his &oe. His fixed sweet 
smile, his strange blandness of countenance, his 
almost satisfied air, alike disturbed her. The 
tears suffused her eyes : she dared not close 
the lids lest the dropn should fall ; and yet Sa- 
rona's smile seemed to shiver Iflie h'^t in trou- 
bled water as she still gazed on. But at last 
he flushed, and abruptly turned away. 

<< I have ofiended you now," she said in a 
voice too clear for peace, " and I will go up 
stairs. I know too well what that misery is 
which you will not even allow to yourselC But 
if you had not spoken to me first, I diould 
never have disturbed you." 

** You do not disturb me. I hare not spoken 
21 



to you« Miss Dudleigh, and speak to you I must 
andiritt." 

Sarona's voice of roused determination, his 
accent of heart-wrung energy, more than his 
hice yet turned aside and uiarpened with its 
distress, caused a new mood, quck as the shifts 
ing colors of the prism, to sweep Cecilia's soul 
One instant she was herself so shocked as to 
be irresolute and dizzy ; the next, her whole 
soul, cleared and Kght, seemed to fill her brain. 

« I hope there is nothing I have done to an- 
noy you. For there can be nothing else to 
say.** 

** Miss Dudleigh, what do you mean P " 

« I must say what I mean ; and I will to you, 
for you are too pure for this world : — to your 
very purity your trouble and your fatality may 
be traced. I will say enough for you to un- 
derstand ; but, for your sake and my own, not 
a word more. And you shall understand me, 
or I go awa;^ this night, when I so wish to stay. 
I tell you, sir, that you can have nothing to 
say to me, except that you wish something al- 
tered in my oondut^ : and if not " 

« You do not know," said Sarona with re- 
torting coldness, that carried as fierce a pride 
as hers, — '< you do not know what I may or 
may not have to say : that is your imagination, 
to which I have'wamed you again and again 
not to trust" 

" Dr. Sarona, you would not taunt me so, if 
you had not meant something of which / ou^ht 
to be ashamed. Somebody has been talkmg 
to you, and has told you lies about me. I do. 
not care whether you think me unwomanly, 
rude, or coarse; but you shall not believe 
them : you shall not compromise yourself nor 
me : for it is but fair to your unspotted good- 
ness to tell you, I am as concerned about my 
own consistency as yours.** 

Sarona flung himself — literally rushed to 
the window — he folded his arms, as though to 
keep his heart within his breast ; he clinched 
his teeth until his temples seemed charged with 
fire, and the straitened pulses flashed. He staid 
there till the first full fever of excited pride 
had ebbed, and the cold fit coming back re- 
stored the shivering calm : and then he turned. 
Cecilia was at his side ; she looked into his eyes 
of crystal dark with her gray, unquiet goze. 
He was forbidden to advance : she stood be- 
fore him. She went oi^n^idly, — 

^* You must forgive me. Vou know I am 
not to blame, Tou best know what I spared 
you ; and why ! You must not have the sin, 
upon a soul so pure, of misjudging the person 
to whom you have best mlfified the law of 
love. Dr. Sarona, by the love you hope to 
find in heaven, by your fSadth in the immortality 
which alone ^rill satisfy you, you must foigive 
me : you must understand why I made an ef- 
fort I could not have made but for you. But 
I cannot leave you unforgiven." 

He looked at her as if, indeed, not only had 
he forgiven, but as though he could kneel at 
her feet With an impulse as pathetic as it 
waa inexpreanvely gracefu]* he took both her 
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hands, held them a moment without pressure, 
and then, letting them Mi, raised both his own 
and clasped them — still looking at her with 
that benignance which was his link with his 
kind, and perhaps the only one. 

'* I am too ashamed. God bless you as you 
have blessed me ! You have saved me from 
despair. Miss Dudleigh ; and I fully understand 

J^ou. It was not vanity : but it was not simple 
ove. It was very wicked; and I do not de- 
serve, what I value most, your friendship.'' 

"Only promise me that you will never, in 
any way, allude to the afilEur : except that I wish 
you to tell your aster — for I know she is the 
chief person who has misled you through her 
generous kindness -^ to tell her that I have 
told you I shall never marry." 

Cecilia spoke the word which ought to make 
everv woman blush^ as though she had been 
speaking of a situation as governess : she was 
unperturbed : her cheek was unalterably pale. 
Sarona smiled ; but a deep distress yet quiv- 
ered about his all-betraying mouth. He gently 
said, and pitifully, — 

" How cruel — how sinful — that you should 
be thus annoyed ! Forgive me ! I will try to 
repair it by trustinff m you entirely. You must 
asL me for every thing, and I will do the same 
by you : I owe it you." 

"You shall owe me nothing, and pay me 
nothing if you owe. How can you speak so 
to one so miserable as I ? I do not even de- 
test the people who told you I was dying for 
you — as I know they did, or you would never 
nave so outacted yourself. I do not despise 
them ; for I have enough to detest, to despise, 
to spurn, in myself. I am too cast away in my 
own esteem, too utterly lost and wretched, to 
care for any thing — except that they^ that ev- 
ery one but yourseU^ should believe me happy : 
and I dont know whether I even care about 
their knowing it" 

** Hush ! " Sarona advanced a step : " Hush ! 
the servants will hear you ! I hear Fridolin 
moving about" 

Sarona knew as well how to medicine Cecilia 
as though he had never mistaken her. He still 
advanced : it was dusk now, quite purple gray, 
and still : O, still as that desperate blank of 
calm, which, now the excitement and indigna- 
tion were overpast; filled both those mysterious 
souls. Then, obs»ning her extreme fixity, and 
the tension of her now tearless eyes, he still 
went on : — 

" And now, Miss Dudleigh — for you do not 
look as though you could go to bed, any more 
than / — whue Loma is out, I will show you 
what I could not show you were she at home : 
and let us make haste, or she will return before 
we are aware." 

Sarona rang the bell, and, having ordered 
lights, took both the candles in his luinds, and 
went out into the hall — his white and flame- 
Ut face beckoning on CeciUa more than any 
words. But, alas ! for temperament, which is 
indestructible ,* — she fislt all the vague terror 
of the unknown, which the nervous alone feel, 



Btrugglinff with her impassioned curiosity^ till 
she could scarcely breathe or see. But it is 
only upon the enthusiastic that intense excite- 
ment does not powerfully tell — Qnly them it 
does not permanently harm or affect 

They mounted the stairs until they reached 
the threshold of Sarona's bedchamber. Cecilia 
had never been in there, and had never evea 
seen the door ^jar. It was with a strange ad- 
miration she beheld the secluded sanctum, its 
little narrow bed with a white mattress, and the 
sweeping curtains whose stainless muslin might 
have waved above a lady's rest But Sarona 
paused not yet : he was yet before her ; and 
ne turned not until he paused, just inside the 
door of his inner dressing-room : that door he 
closed, and, placing; the candles on a tat)le 
which crossed the vnndow, he spoke wthout a 
smile : — 

''You must not think me impertinent to 
bring you here. I had to show you some- 
thing which can never be brought down 
stairs." 

CeciUa scanned the room : she saw the med- 
icine-chest, with its clamps of silver, and many 
a mysterious box and cabinet ; she glanced at 
the laden bookcases, — the walls thick set with 
ffems of foreign prints, — ^^the bust of Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, in its niche of scented 
cedar-wood, — the meoallion over the niche of 
that same seraph-king. 

But Sarona seemed not to see these things : 
he had not even brought her to behold the 
white shadow of the beloved and awful one 
whose name was written upon a heart itself as 
pure ! — He noiselessly busied himself a while 
at an oaken chest exactly opposite the window, 
and beneath the bust and the medallion. For 
a moment, after turning a ke^% and si^in^p 
deeply, he returned, and led Cealia by her nana 
to me spot where he had lately stood, llie 
chest was open, and he held the lid with his 
hand. Neither time-bleached skeleton, nor 
vagary of hidden treasure : nothing but a per- 
fectly harmonious array of pure bridal gar- 
*ments. Below, and at the bottom, lay the 
shining folded silk, white glistering, as if worn 
that morning ; — next came the veil, of trace- 
ry deUcate as the morning frostwork, in form 
as though it had just been lifted from the bri- 
dal brow ; — tiien the mystic myrtle-wreath : 
real mjrtle leaves that had long since faded, 
and which alone declared that bridal to have 
been farther off than yesterday j — and in the 
very centre of the feded drclet glittered, like 
some spell of heaven that the doom of death 
could never reach, the wedding-rin?. 

Not a word Sarona spoke until tney reached 
the cabinet He had closed the box, and 
turned the key, and forlornly lifted the candles 
up and borne them off: sne following. ^ He 
had thrown himself into his patient's diair — 
but, with the chivalry as natural as ^ace, had 
left the easy chair for her : she took it without 
thinking. 

" Miss Dudleigh, can you guess ? " 

" 1 will try ; but it may tease you more 
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than to tell me, for I can ooly gueas : 1 have 
no fixed idea." 

^ Did it ever strike you that Loma is like 
Jephthah's daughter ? " 

** She is like the Jephtkah's daughter in the 
' Dream ' of Tennyson." 

^< ^ Whose maiden blame was never smiled 
away among the Hebrew mothers.' You are 
right so far. O that I could give you this 
knowledge out of words! But you must 
know it somehow, because you must know all 
about us. I told Bernard, and Bernard only, 
years ago, when we first saw him, and when 
we first came : I told him, because his man- 
ner to ladies is (or was not^ always alike, and 
I feared lest he should mace my martyr the 
subject of his moods and freaks. You know 
how he behaves to Loma." 

** I have not seen him much with her. I 
wish I could help you." 

"SodoII" — The dew stood upon Saro- 
na's temples. ** I would rather tell of any 
deathbed I have ever seen than that" 

«at was death, then I" 

^ Of course it was death I — What else ? 
Either death to love, or to life, always. You 
must not expect a long bookish story. It was 
bug ; but t^s best shortly. You know Loma 
now : do you think her gentle ? " 

*^ Exquisitely senUe : gentle as yourself! " 

" She is eentle all urough, now. I am 
only so a fittle way : we are not alike so 
m»ch as you suspect Well, Loma was so 
beautiful a girl, that I have never seen her 
equal." 

"• I can believe it : she is so now." 

*' She is not : a haughty, stainless soul, and 
• perfection of inbred loveliness; — a wild, 
disdainful pride, that went down into her 
stately tread, and up into her lofty brows ; — 
a heart trained in every luxury of love ; — a 
fate brimmed up with nlessing. Well, these 
things made her supreme among us ; but she 
cared for no one, not even for her parents, 
Judaioally filial as she was taught to be : she 
did not care for me <ihen ! 

^ John Lacey was my dearest friend — my 
only one. I did not love him as I love Ber- 
nard. I know not whether 1 loved him ; but 
he was one to worship and to adore : I be- 
lieve I myself adorea him. I know that I 
adore him now, for he is one with all we 
adore. Miss Dudlei^h, I will tell you why I 
hate to speak about him. It is like we wildest 
and the naaddest and the saddeet love-lorn 
tdle, that was ever wrought out of nothing, to 
work on human passions ; and it angers me 
to think that they might mimic such reality 
in prose or verse. Do what they can, they 
can never give the most distant notion of 
how those two loved each other. 

** My Loma was a naughty child, a way- 
ward, aelf-taught girl : she would learn noth- 
ing of any body ; and was always in punish- 
ment No governess would ever stay with 
■•.her« My mother, though exquisite, was not 
aoeofl^hifaed; and my fiUhor, though all-ac- 



complished, had barely lame to teach his boy : 
indeed, he was obliged to send me away. 
My father is a doctor, you know." 

" I know so much." 

** You will know him soon : I will not 
rhapsodise. Although John Lacejr was my 
dearest friend, I never knew him till I was 
eighteen; he was eight and twenty then. 
He was our squire's eldest child and only 
son ; but though we knew all the sisters, and 
there were haSf a dozen of them, we never 
saw him for twelve years ; for he was bom 
and educated in the Greek isles." 

<* How strange ! the two great races : the 
Greek to cross the Hebrew 1 " 

"Our friend, John Lacey— -for he was 
called so, too — the father, married, when he 
was only twenty, an English lady, and trav- 
elled with her here and there. They touched 
at Zante. He saw a girl there with whom, 
although iust married, he fell in love. Such 
thinss will happen, although he most sin- 
eewv thought ne was in love before.^ 

" Of course : I like the idea of such a per> 
son : he must have been something, too." 

"Straightforward, sanguine, and golden- 
haired. See what temperament can do. He 
lost his wife in six years ; she had borne him 
children that died ; there was no reciprocity 
between them, and the impulses were too 
feeble to repeat themselves in symbol. He 
went to Zante and married the other girl, a 
woman now, and she supplicated for her 
eldest child to be bom there. It was bora 
soon enouffh, and they staid; but thoush 
they came oack and bved in our county lor 
eient years afterwards, and during the birth 
of all the other children, they finished — it 
was the mother^s doing — by sending the boy 
to be brought up in his native air. They 
went to see him every year ; and a tutor — 
a world-taught man, none of your Oxford 
graduates nor Cambridge wranglers — lived 
with him in the fairest loveliness of the whole 
wide desert of nature. At last he came back 
of his own accord, his father being ill ; he re- 
turned to see his father die, and then he 
staid among us : but he never would have 
staid if it had not been for Loma. 

" His mother, yet living, is the most per- 
fect model I have ever seen ; but he was as 
far beyond her as the stars are above the 
flowers I I do not know how, but be grew to 
love Loma through a disdain, which, though 
she used to every man who approached to 
look upon her, she employed tenfold for him. 
She was, though then so very young, as 
womanly as now; and she yielded to an 
understanding beyond all words, for very 
helpless love. I never saw any thing to 
flhaoow it fi>rth — it stood alone. 

"John Lacey was so beautiful, so perfect, 
that I could only wonder at his preferring 
her, lovely as she was. I cannot describe 
him : O that I could I for if I did I should no 
more need to tell you how she loved him. 
But the blue of his eye, and the marble o& 
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his brow, and the outline of a &ce like a god 
of the ancient Greeks, will only give you a 
picture. No picture could have breathed his 
beauty : it was most like what you love best 
•^ music ; and yet music never reminds me 
of him. They said he was cold: I never 
found him so. I discovered in him an aneel- 
warmth. He had a sunny ^loss, deeper tnan 
an^ gold, on his dark haur, and the same 
brightness was in his disposition. He never 
changed, and never weaned you ; he was an 
instance of the purest bodily health with the 
utmost moral perfectibility. When Loma 
and he were together, it was an exact balance 
of two perfect natures in perfect form : and 
they neither of them had ever suffered. Even 
in their passion they coxdd not be said to 
suffer: tney were never kept apart. They 
rode togetbier, studied, dreamed ! It was on 
their marriage morning I best remember him. 
He had made me so dependent on him that 
I shoula sooner have dreamed of myself dy- 
ing than of seeing him die. He came to my 
room as Bernard did to-day, and we talked 
together — he only spoke oi* Loma, and of 
love ; but when I lie awake in the night I 
hear his voice. I still see his heavenly smile 
— a smile that I never can think of without 
tears : his tenderness, his adoration -—^ '' 

« He was quiet ; and so was she. Only 
what we shall feel in heaven can be like what 
they felt that day. Loma wore those things ; 
ana I dressed her — I myself. I made the 
myrtle-wreath ; it grew in my garden : the 
gurden where I dug when I was quite a little 
child. We all went to church : we all came 
home. I came in a carriage with my father 
and mother ; and we reached home first : we 
did not find them there. We all waited : we 
thought they had taken a fancy to leave us 
without notice." 

Sarona paused, and sobbed. Cecilia could 
not speak, nor sob. He sobbed again, but 
still wept not ; and he went on rapidly, — 

*' Li five minutes they brought in his dead 
body." 

"Dr. Sarona!" 

"Loma came in with him. She did not 
even weep." 

" No, I should think not Then he died 
suddenly P it was heart-complaint." 

"It was not heart-complaint. Would to 
God it had been! They had turned the 
comer of the churchyard road, and a parcel 
of school children unmrled a banner of some 
bright color they had chosen to patch up : 
the horses took fright ; they were his own 
horses, and thorough-bred as ne. They reared 
and then dashed on. He opened the door to 

K've some order ; he stood still a moment to 
ok out. A stone was in the way — he fell 
-^ no one knew how *, but the wheel hit just 
the temple. There was a blue bruise no 
wider and no darker than a steel-needle : that 
killed him on the spot. It only looked like 
a thin vein. There was no show nor symp- 
tom : and that was death. So Loma is left, 



and we were left Let us not think to com- 
fort her." 

" And that was when jo\x were so misera- 
ble ! as miserable as to-night" 

"More miserable than to-niffht: one can 
bear any thing one's self; but for others — I 
would that I had died for him, in his stead : 
and at first I thought myself dead." 

" And what did she do ? " for Sarona sat 
still, and she could not bear the silence. 

" You will not believe it I was as I tell 
you, dying, as I thoug^: for weeks I did 
not know myself, nor yfttj one, nor where I 
was. And when I s^overed, it was to find 
that Loma had been nursing me : that she 
had never left my bed. She was then what 
she is now; and she has never changed. 
Now, Miss Dudleigh, can you understand 
that ? I cannot and I never shalL" 

" Yes, I can quite understand it, and only 
on one account : it is natural : it could not 
be otherwise." 

" What reason P I tell you she was wild 
and high beyond all bearing, and now is soft 
and gentle, sweet aild tender: every thing 
she was not" 

" Because she knew he loved her. Nothing 
else could have made her bear it : and know- 
ing that, she could bear any thing." 

" You are a woman, and might : I do not 
think I could." 

" Yes, if you were sure. Just think what 
a life that must be which is one long waiting 
for what only death can give, when dU one 
cares for is beyond the grave. One could 
bear to live a thousand years for such an 
end." 

"Yes: perhaps so. It is, you think, be^ 
cause so few can dare to trust, or to believe 
what the^ only care to believe, that there is 
so little faith, so little happiness." 

"I think so few have any faith, or any 
hope, because so little love. Scarcely any 
one can love : do you not think so P " 

Sarona did not answer. She said more 
lighUy,— 

" I suppose that brought you to X." 

" Notning else. I finished my studies and 
took my degree before. I was to have settled 
there ; but then we came away, and it was 
purely by accident we reachea this place : 
which I oelieve has been every thing to Lo- 
ma. I know it has been to me. It was 
Frank Artus who begged me to come here. 
I had known him in Germany, and he waa 
here already. I owe it to him: you must 
like him too. — Is it possible P Can those 
beUs be ringing now P " 

" Yes ; tney have rung aU day : they have 
been ringing all the time you talked." 

" One cannot hear them in this comer : let 
us go into the dining-room, Miss Dudleigh, 
and open the window : it is almost dai^** 

" You do like them, then P I thought as 
much." 

" As much as you do, perhaps : but they 
were maddening this morning." 
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CecQia was too glad to go. It wan dark, 
with* a tender darkness, for there was moon- 

a^ht without a yisibie moon ; that same thin 
oud yet veiled the heaven, its gray quite 
saturated with the azure. Sarona opened the 
window, put his finger to the cage, and whis- 
pered *'nu8h" to the fluttering bird, that 
then sat tranced upon its perch. He leaned 
against the curtain, and they together listened. 

" They are so like tears, — they are cer- 
tainly the tears of music : one must and will 
cry." 

He hid his forehead in the curtain. Ce- 
cilia's tears seemed drunk up into those bells. 
The ravishinff and awful sound of them, 
which is only heard by the few, — the ^Mission 
in their rise and fell, — their wavering, — 
their rushing fulness, — drew off all con- 
sciousness : most like the latest and last pas- 
sion, — the passion of death. 

Nor did Sarona weep. Had one wept, the 
other would have shed tears alsa At last he 
spoke. 

<' Cannot one ever express what it is in 
those bells which no music ever reaches? 
Even to us, who love music more than all the 
world." 

'<Do not say no music. Remember the 
Symphony of the Lobgesang." 

''But there are bells, even there: I hear 
them all through. Or, perhaps it is the spirit 
of the writer which had attained that transcen- 
dental whole of which all our fancies are frag- 
ments ; for bells are only a number of frag- 
ments, — sighs and sobs and tears, — after all" 

** But then, sighs and sobs and tears are all 
to us ; because they are hints or fragments of 
what we shall be: and those only who love 
can realize what they betoken, lliey are not 
even signs to most ; and many persons think 
them not a part of our real existence at all" 

** What did you mean just now, about so 
few being able to love ? I mean, did you in- 
tend to say that even of those who love, all do 
not perceive love alike P Because I think that." 

'<I entirely believe, that to certain natures 
it is as necessary to love as to others it is 
necessary to be loved. Both natures are 
equally the own of love : it is temperament : 
and it does show temperament to be something 
which links the mortal with the immortid 
destiny." 

** Do vou think that too P I have never told 
a soul ; but I believe it steadfastly. I believe 
it, because I know it. For instance, to me it 
is necessary to love." 

"And to me." 

** Do you know any to whom it is equally 
necessary to be loved P " 

*« Yes, two, just like ourselves." 

** One does not mean that those could not 
love, but that love would differently affect 
them. They might cling, confide, and ask for^ 
ever; like an insatiable infant ever asking to 
be rocked to slee^, and tended, and amusecT on 
waking, and carried in one's arms, in one's 
bosom, the livelong day." 



'<And we should bear them in our arms, 
and feed them, and hush them to sleep ; and 
in the sphere of our souls their souls should 
live. T^eir life should be all infency, and we 
should train them, until they were strong 
enough for the everlasting Ught" 

*'Good Heaven! the very words I have 
either heard or said myself some time : surelj 
it was this morning. It is awful ! And it is 
well for you that you are able to bear whatever 
is brought upon you, with those dread jgleams 
of knowledge, that, like too much light in 
one's bedroom, will never let you sleep." 

** One can never have too much knowledge, 
and never be too wide awake. As ibr me, at 
least, I know I dare not dream." 

"Nor L How can Bernard bear those 
bells P" 

"They do not hear them at Rockedge, I 
should think. They are at Rockedge P " 

"Yes." 

" Do you remember the passa^ in the Pit 
grim's Progress, where the cells in heaven are 
ringing over the river P It is one with the 
feeling of the Lobgesang." 

" Indeed I do. The bells in heaven, ringing 
over the river. O that you and I were across 
the river ! O that we were all there ! " 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THEBS AND BACK AGAIN. 

Cecilia enjoyed none of her pupils so much, 
and found not one so profitable, as Mrs. 
Marley. It may appear an extreme case fbr a 
young married woman either to prefer, or to 
require, taking lessons firom any body in any 
art; but Mrs. Marley was an extreme case of 
idolatrous devotion to a young husband equally 
devoted. She behaved ver^ prettily to Cecilia 
from ^the beginning ; but it was evidently a 
spurious liking she entertained for every crea- 
ture but Charles. She blushed whenever he 
came into the room : she treated her baby as 
though it were rather his property than hers ; 
and she adhered most pertinaciously to all his 
tastes. It was for this last reason she had 
chosen to take lessons, and to take them of 
Cecilia ; for Charles loved sin^g, and admired 
specially Miss Dudleigh's. ne had told his 
ims so, and jealously, though most unenviously, 
she was doin^ her very best to emulate the 
style of her instructress. Cecilia and Kate 
were about the same age; but although be- 
yond c^l dispute the married takes the prece- 
dence of the unmarried lady, Cecilia always felt 
a great deal older than Kate. The latter was 
the most delightful person for a teacher to have 
to do with : we never looked at any thing but 
the notes ; she never stared down at the play- 
er's hands, nor scrutinized her clothes or her 
hair: her one object was self-development 
under superintendence, for one only sake. 
Though not nervous, Kate waa timid; and 
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haTin<; heard from ber husband of CecOia's 
peculiar faschiatioo, from Saiona of her won- 
derful perioranium, and from every body of her 
most haughtily inappropriate manner^ she was 
as frightened as Cecdia herself, and showed it 
a great deal ; while her misttress never showed 
it at alL If the baby cried when Kate was at 
her lesson, she would perseveringly sing on, or 
listen ; but if (as woiud be the case were its 
papa at home) it were brought down to her, 
as not to be quieted by other agency, she 
would mske apologies and retreat with diffi- 
dence. It happened that the baby cried the 
morning after Boae's marriage, and that Cedlia 
was there JJiis day; also the |iapa was at 
home ;^nd'aown came th& papa with the baby 
in his arms to the drawing-room. 

** Really, Charles, you should not,** said ihe 
lady, importuaately. 

^ Really, Kate, you should not : but I will 
confess that I made her cry on purpose to 
have to bring her, for I wanted very much to 
hear about the wedding yesterday; and I 
knew Miss Dudleigh coiud tell me." 

«« Was Miss Dudleigh there ? O, I did 
not know, Charles, or I should have asked 
her." 

*' I am not aware either, for I have not seen 
Sarona this month past ; but I knew he would 
be there, and would tell Miss Dudleigh." 

" But I was there, Mr. Marley ; though you 
must think it rather strange ; for I knew none 
of the people except the bride, and I was 
her chief attendant : an honor I am not the 
less sensible of because I could have allowed 
no one else to take that place." 

Mrs. Marley was srranginff the baby's bib, 
and perhaps did n^t hear this vainglorious 
speech; but Mr. Marley did, and he said, 
with a yery slisht tone of peculiar meaning, 
" I should not nave been astonished had Miss 
Dudleigh been there as Dr. Sarona's friend. 
So well protected, you could mind going no- 
where ; though I think weddings are s^ain 
so trying I could never go to see out : my 
own was quite enough for one lifetime. How- 
ever, I should have been there yesterday, but 
Kate would not let me go." 

" Of course not ; would you. Miss Dud- 
leigh ? We must have sat among those toad- 
ies and starers in the gallery; for we 
understood no one was allowed in the body 
of the church ; and if we had gone he would 
have seen nothing but a tantahzing mess, for 
he is so short-sighted, and too vain to wear 
spectacles." 

** I do not at all wonder. I should not have 
gone if I had not been invited ; the tension 
appears to me something terrible : I would 
almost as soon see an execution." 

**You remind me of Sarona, Miss Dud- 
leigh. And how was the bride dressed ? " 

"The first question from a gentleman, 
Charles ! " 

** I am sorry to say, Mr. Marley, that I do 
not know the material. White, of course, 
and a veil" 



" I am glad a reiL Bonnets are an abom- 
ination, and mean nothing, while the veil 
means all." 

" Wliere are they going ? " adced Kate. 

^ To Dresden, and the Mer de Glace." 

« And nothing else between ? " 

" O, I suppose so ; but to Dresden for th« 
pictures, and to the Mer de Glace for Mrs. 
Bernard : she has never seen it They both 
paint beautifully." 

" I should say they would paint a great 
deal now! but nothing would surprise me 
after the stunning inteUig^ence of'tne Rock- 
edjare eremite coming out in the capacity of 
bnd^x>om." 

" Were you astonished ? I was not ; and 
I believe Dr. Sarona expected it from the 
first: the first night they met" 

" The night I met you : very likely ; but I 
am ashamed to say I did not watch them 
nwcL Bernard is not a favorite of mine." 

Charles Maiiev had bright brown hair, all 
curls ; a beautiful mouth and smile; the fore- 
head of a free connoisseur; fiiir hands, limbs 
perfectly pn^rtioned; to Cecilia he ap- 
peared that moment transformed into acree^ 
mg eft, that she only did not crush, because it 
had nothing but existence to enjoy. He went 
on with unsuspecting sweetness. 

" I find nothing in him to fiilfil die prom- 
ise he gave when he wrote as a youth. But 
if he make that lovely giri the companion 
she deserves, he will more than redeem his 
pledge. Do you not think so ? " 

**f know nothing about Mr. Bernard my- 
self: how should 1? But I know that he is 
the dearest of Dr. Sarona's friends, and that 
he thinks too highly of his genius ever to 
allude to his poems befi^re those who do not 
judge them transcendentally." 

^ What is judging them transcendentally P ** 

** As he only can judge thou himself: I 
mean the poet." 

** I tell you what it is, Eoite," observed Mr. 
Afariey, ae soon as Cecilia had departed — 
having finished her lesson, and told a long 
history of the break&st, half report, half fio- 
don, and eaten cake anil refused wine, — ^* I 
tell you we shall hear of another weddins 
soon. Do you hear how she talks about him.^ 

" Yes ; but would she if she were engagedf 
Charles?'* 

** She does not mean to drag him in ; but 
in he walks ; just like him, to tji^e such a 
hold." 

** I do not think Dr. Sarona would care for 
beauty." 

** O yes ! but for intellect frur more. There 
is all mtellectual beautjr about Miss Dud- 
leigh ; but I fancy he piques his curio^ty : 
she is not come-at-able : he likes that kind of 
thing. How strange for her to be Mrs. Ber- 
nard's bridesmaid! she diould have had 
bridesmaids like yours, Kate — all children." 

^ But, you see, she had no little sbters, 
poor thing ! Charles, nothing could proye 
that Sarona is going to marry her, so mucli 
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as her being his friend's bride's bridesmaid — 
Could it?" 

** Certainly not^ Poor Miss Dudleigh ! 
Will she wear a veil, 1 wonder P ** 

" Poor Miss Dudleigh *' was on her way to 
Mrs. Emery's. Mrs. Emery, though a high- 
er style or woman than Aate, and mysteri- 
ously elegant, was a great terror to Cecilia ; 
irho had not cared lor her at first, and had 
requested her to remain in the room. She 
questioned continually with her eyes, half 
piteous and half puzzled ; occasionally not a 
little patronizing: she was evidently sinig- 
g;ling with some association she had with Ce- 
cilia, and one of recent creation. For she had 
not always been so: she had maintained a 
distant kindliness, that set Cecilia as much 
at her ease as she ever could be with a per- 
son who had light hazel eyee. Now, Mrs. 
Emery was less distant ; but there was that 
in her freedom which repelled Miss Dudleigh 
more than had done the oistance. This mom- 
£ng the hazd eyes were big with an expres-. 
aSon which Cecilia could not interpret 

It was Mrs. Emery's custom to put an end 
to the music lesson herself; as she had a 
watch, and Miss Dudleigh had none; yet 
Cecilia intuitively knew the hour had not ex- 
pired, when she thought proper to call to 
Ernestine, and bid her leave the stooL Miss 
Dudleigh rose, with that queenHness so wdl 
becoming her,''on however slight an occasion 
SBSumed. 

Ernestine was in an audacious mood this 
morning. "Mamma!" she exclaimed, "I'm 
sure your watch is wrong. Now, is it an 
hour. Miss Dudleigh?" 

" You know, Miss Emery, that I have no 
watch ; and that when you are attentive, and 
take pleasure, the hour slips by like twenty 
minutes. Btlt now you must go, of course." 

"You said if I was earnest to-day you 
would play me the Styrian Waltz. It is not i 
in the lesson, mamma. Mayn't Miss Dud- 
leigh play it P " 

" I wish to speak to Miss Dudleif h, Ernest ; 
and I must have you go direetly. You should 
never ask Miss Dudleigh to play to you : 
she will play whenever it is proper ; and she 
knows best" 

Then Ernestine began to arrange her mu- 
sic over again in a perfecdy neat portfolio. 
' " Leave that, Ernest, and go ! I wiH put it 
by presently. Did you hear me P " 

"Yes, dear mamma! Fm goinff when I've 
said *good-by' to Miss Dudlei^ Oood- 
by, ^uss Dudleigh! I wish it was next 
Wednesday ! " 

Ernestine put up her face to be kissed; 
Now Cecilia never would kiss her : never 
had, exe^t that once when she left her at 
Jett and Saphir's. But Ernestine persisted 
in ofierinff to be kissed ; and it was very hard 
to refuse her, Cecilia found. Miss Dudleigh 
made herself on these occasions as tall as pos- 
sible, and extremely stiff: she did so now. 

" Then I will kiss your hand, if you won't 
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let me kiss your face. You can't prevent 
that There ! " 

"Ernest!" 

" Yes, mamma ! " laughinriy. 

But Mrs. Emery rang the bell ; and, when 
the footman came, sent him for the nurse; 
and said to the nurse, when she appeared : 

"Take Miss Emery up stairs: she wiQ 
dine in the nursery to-day." 

Mrs. Emery scarcely ever punished her 
children, unless they were rude to their papa 
He, on the contrary, took note of every 
slightest impertinence towards their mother. 
Ernestine was got rid of, certainly ; but shf 
went up stairs under the smiling impression 
that her mamma had some secret to tell MisD 
Dudleigh, or she would never have been so 
cross. 

It was quite true that Mrs. Emery had 
something private ta say. Cecilia knew this 
as well as the child, and prepared herself, 
She was something stricken, for she expected 
to be dismissed; and she had no mind to 
lose a guinea a-week, unless she could not 
help it 

Mrs. Emery had neiverbeen so kind before: 
so warm. She made Cecilia sit upon the sofa 
by her, and began by being silent for about 
five minutes: silent and very quiet: the re- 
sult of excitement in persons who are of 
warm temperament, vet extremely well-bred ; 
an adnurable copy of the calm of the enthu- 
siast CedUa felt her heart throb vehement- 
ly. At last, Mrs. Emery spoke, looking up 
all benignance, and more than all i^orance. 

" You will wonder what I am gomg to say: 
I fear I shall annoy you very much ; but if 1 
did not feel a great mterest in you, I should 
let your affairs alone." 

" My affairs ! " said Cecilia, in amaze, 

" My dear Miss Dudkigh, you look sur- 
prised. Am I taking too great a liberty in 
alluding to them P" 

"I thought, of course, madam, that you 
were going to remove Miss Emery from my 
instruction." 

" It is the last thinjg I thought of: I assure 
you my oonfldenoe in you it unshaken. I 
have never heard a word from your lips I 
should wish Ernest not to hear ; though, nrom 
her disposition, I am particularly anxious to 
keep her frtmi hearing too much." 

"You win excuse me, madam, for saying 
that she cannot hear too much: she is so 
insatiably curious as to require continual sat- 
isfaction." 

"From books and abundant information, 
but not to feed her own notions. However, 
we can return to that by-and-by. My dear 
-Miss Dudleigh, you will excuse flie for ask- 
ing whether you are )^et in Dr. Sarona's 
hmise, staying with his sister P " 

"Staying with him, ma'am P — O yes." 

" With him ! — sounds rather equivocal 
Do you tell every body so P " 

"I never speak of him at all to any body," 
said Cecilia snaiply : " I never intend to do 
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BO. I answered, as you asked me, the truth ; 
for it was he, and not his sister, who in the 
first instance befriended me. And why I do 
not speak of him is, not that I am ashamed 
of bemg indebted to him, but because it is 
impossible any one should understand him. 
In this instance they would only scorn him, 
and wonder on to the end." 

" But, my dear Miss Dudleigh, if you feel 
this, how much better it would be for all 
parties that you should live out of the house, 
until Tou enter it as its mistress." 

♦» ^fihaX do you mean P — His house P *' 
. "Are you not engaged to Dr. Sarona P Of 
course : I knew it lone ago. Mr. Emery and 
I haye often spoken of it, and regrettea you 
had no home ; because it is not pleasant for 
you always to feel yourself in his way, when 
the strictest resenre should be adherea to, for 
the after-happiness of all parties." 

*< I must distinctly tell you that you are 
mistaken, Mrs. Emeiy : some one has delud- 
ed you. I am not engaged to Dr. Sarona; 
nor eyer was : nor shall be. I am excessiye- 
ly yexed that any one should haye tampered 
with his name on my account : but I suppose 
they do it on eyery person's." 

*' Miss Dudleign, I can assure you, it was 
entirely my own conjecture — my own belief. 
On no other account can I oyerlook it in any 
one, — what I shall now explain." 

" Madam, you will excuse me ; but except 
on the ground of your daughter's education, 
so far as I'm concerned in it, you can haye 
no reason to take any interest in what you 
are pleased to call my affairs." 

" Upon these grounds, then, I must yery 
strongly object to your remaining in your 
present strange position. I speak plainly; 
and, as I assure you, I haye neyer troubled 
myself to speak before : but you haye too 
much modesty, and too striking talents, not 
to fornye me, and not to take my adyice to 
heart* 

"I do not understand in the least what 
you can possibly mean. I came from a 
school in this place, where they hated me 
and I hated them ; but where they can tell 
you no worse than that, if you go to inquire. 
1 was entirely poor, and I could not pay Dr. 
Sarona for his reftige, nor for his medical care. 
I was two months before I earned a penny ; 
but since I haye earned money he has allowed 
me to pay him : it is but justice to him to 
say so, for it is the kindest thine he eyer did. 
Not that in paying him I could repay him, 
but I coxdd not stay otherwise." 

" My dear Miss Dudleigh, do you really 
mean to persist in liying with him P " 

'* I was about to explain my plans, should 
you care to hear them, when you interrupt- 
ed me. I haye always intended to liye in 
lodgings as soon as I earned enough, and Dr. 
Sarona understood it from the beginning. I 
know I might haye left him a month ago ; 
but a month makes yery little difference." 

"Your pardon, my dear Miss Dudleigh} 



but you are not likely to know how much. I 
assure you — if you will look at me you will 
belieye me sincere — that I haye felt a great 
deal before I could see my way clear to 
speak to you ; for you are no ordinary per- 
son. It has made me yery unhappy to hear 
the things I haye heard, and which I most 
certsdnly disbelieye myself; but I must tell 
you of Uiem, for your own sake and mine, as 
being both women. You understand that P " 

CMnlia's generosity was touched. She 
said in a softer manner: — 

" I shall be yery much obliged to you to 
tell me any thing. But I must first say that 
I am going to moye, as soon as possible, 
before Dr. Sarona's parents come to yisit 
him." 

This was a sudden arrangement of Cedlia'a 
in her own mind : sudden as all her internal 
arrangements : a new idea. 

""^s. Dr. Sarona's parents. Miss Dud- 
leigh, are you aware that they have alwajv 
spent the month of June with their son until 
this summer P " 

"I heard so — yes. Miss Sarona told 



" Has she told you why they did not < 
this year P" 

" No ; she said they were coming in the 
autumn instead." 

'* My dear Miss Dudleigh, you would not 
wish tnem to find you, as you are now, in his 
house P " 

"I should not mind it But I am yery 
anxious, of course, to know what the people 
haye said." 

" Ernestine was singing to some friends of 
ours, the other eyening, and a lady admired 
her style. I mentioned you immediately, 
and the Miss Lipscumbes, who were there, 
looked yery wise. I fancied they were think- 
ing of your engagement; which I, for one, 
beueyea in at that time : but I do not like 
those girls, and I perceived they looked until 
their looks were not lost upon tnis lady. She 
was a well-mannered woman, and rather 
clever. She got on with them presently, and 
was talking to them quite half an hour. It 
was a dinner party, and there was no dan- 
cing. Ernestine was sleeping there that ni^ht, 
and had gone to bed witn the other httle 
girls. Presently, after the gentlemen came 
up, this lady came to my sofa and established 
herself there, evidently with intention. I 
addressed myself to her. She was very grave, 
and after a few moments, said : — * You sure- 
ly cannot be aware of what they have been 
telling me about your daughter's singings 
mistress.' I replied. The Miss Lipscumbes I 
I do not think they know so much about 
Miss Dudleigh as I do.' * O, yes,' she said, 
* they say you do not know, for they keep it 
very quiet : but such audacious wickedness I 
never heard : — she is living with a medical 
man of this place, in a very doubtful charac- 
ter.' I said — my dear Miss Dudleigh, I am 
cruelly ashamed to say those words, but I 
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think it due to you — I said, < I will stake 
my own reputation upon that young lady's ; 
and I am myself the wife of one who has a 
respect as well as a regard for the physician 
you mention.' I gave her my card. She 
did not take it, but went on, leaning back. 
' I always had the lowest opinion of aU opera- 
singers, of course ; and my prejudice was not 
in tayor of those teachers at all, unless they 
are most extraordinary exceptions. They are 
fearfully irreligious; but we do expect that 
those who have any intercourse with our be- 
loved children should at least maintain a 
strict obseryanoe of every moral form. If 
such a person had entered my house, I should 
never forgive mysell' Then followed a great 
deal more about the difficulty she had to pro- 
cure a governess of any kind, until she lighted 
upon the daughter of a cler^^an from the 
country. But I wiU not fatigue as well as 
distress you. I went over to the Lipscumbes 
next morning, and heard them all ; though 
one is as good as another in that direction. I 
asked them how they had dared to announce 
such a fact, and they told me they had heard 
it at the school where you taught — <u a 
hcL I said I did not believe you had ever 
taught in a school" 

" O, yes, I did." 

"You told me so this morning: then I 
had never heard it. It was a pity fir. Sarona 
did not generally mention it" 

** Dr. Sarona cares for no one's opinion." 

** But you do, my dear Miss Dudleigh : you 
must, as a woman." 

*' So far as it infringes upon the respect due 
to him, certainly ; onfy so far." 

" I thank you : it tells me you are all I 
thought you. It is also unfortunate that 
several circumstances have looked rather 
equivocal: never to myself; but I could 
understand they might appear so on their re- 
lation by those girls, ridiculous and vftlgar 
gossips as they are. You know their style, 
and will not be offended if I auote it. One 
said : < We took an interest in ner of course, 
Mrs. Emery, because we thought she was 
engaged to the doctor.' " 

Cecilia smiled as though she were gnashing 
gall between her teeth. 

" ' And we tried to find out all we could, of 
course; but Miss Sarona's being so close, 
made it look odd : didn't it P Then we never 
saw any thing of her after the first Friday 
evening : and we asked tiie servant ; she was 
very cross, and said: *Miss Dudleigh was 
always in the doctor's room,' but that * she 
supposed the doctor mi^ht do as he pleased,' 
and she was 'sure Miss Dudleigh wanted 
doctoring badly enough.' Then another broke 
in with, ' And then she didn't go to the ball : 
it looked oddest of all; for Uiose kind of 
people are never taken to regular parties : ' 
and when another retorted, ' But she was a^ 
Lord Fedeme's that day,' the first replied : 
< But it was not to a party : it was only to 
meet Bir. Bernard; and every body knows 
22 



what Mr. Bernard is. Besides, Lord Fe- 
deme has all sorts of people to dine with 
him : he had Grid and Mano when they were 
down here.' Miss Dudleigh, you will excuse 
allthisP" 

"It is all extremely interesting," said 
Cecilia. 

Mrs. Emery smiled, just perceiving that 
her companion spoke satirically. 

** I took care to let these ladies, who had 
given me their opinions, know mine. I have 
told you in as few words as possible: but 
they made a great deal of it ; and all that 
they said was disagreeable. I should have 
only told you on one account." 

<* I am more obliged to you than I can say 
for telling me : it was quite right to do so ; 
though 1 regret that I should have troubled 
you so far. I shall certainly remove as soon 
as possible; only and entirely because they 
have said these things about Dr. Sarona : on 
my own account, I should have staid. But I 
feel that if they make me of such consequence, 
I ought to put myself out of the way. Hi» 
perfect punty is such, that no opinion can in- 
terfere one way or the other with his peace ; 
but for his reputation,- those nearest con* 
cemed with him have to answer : and I am 
one of those. I may have done wrong in 
staying as I have done, but I believe all will 
be set straight as soon as I go away : I will 
never let him come to see me." 

Excessively proud, self-respecting persona^ 
are the surest to fall into the deej)est reaction 
of humility, under certain chafing circumstances. 
Cecilia hardly cared what she said this day, 
and said a great deal more than she meant, of 
course. And of course Mrs. Emery beh'eved 
that her own words had taken effect upon her. 

** I was going to tell you. Miss Dudleigh, 
why I troiwled you with all this. I was very 
anxious to discover whether you intended to 
remove; both on that account, and because 
I should have been sorry if you had not been 
with me. Mr. Emery and I are very desirous 
to procure a resident governess for all our chil- 
dren : we have long wished for one, but could 
not please ourselves enough with anylady we 
met or heard of to make inquiries. We could 
wait, besides ; for Ernestine is eight years old* 
er than her next sister, and Mr. Emery him- 
self educates his sons : it is a nassion witn him. 
You know that I have brougnt up Ernestine 
myself but I do not feel strong enough for the^ 
rest — entirely, I mean : I should be glad to 
find a firiend for my children, who would co- 
operate with myself and yet to whom I could 
entirely trust, when I must be absent or mij^t 
be ill High principle and hif^h accomplish- 
ment in music are all we require : for though 
educated to the utmost myself, I was never 
musicaL And, Miss Dudleigh, we had thought 
of you." 

« As resident governess ! " exclaimed Cecilia 
in terror, feeling as though already she were 
not her own mistress. ** O, no, indeed : though 
I do feel very grateful to you, I never ooiUd 
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liye in any &inily. I never could teach : I can- 
not do it, and I dislike it mortally. " 
*" But, my dear Miss Dudleigh, you teach?" 

'VYes, madam, in a way of my own, which 
I am sure you would ^sapprove of for any 
tUng but music : I am constantly afraid of dis- 
appoindne you there. But I never can, and 
never wil^ live in any house again as a gov- 
erness.** 

^ You are very younff. Miss Dudleigh, and 
scarcely appreciate the disadvantage it may be 
to you hereafter never to have been settled in 
any family. Excuse me : I do not deny that 
it would be a great ol^ect to me to have you 
in my house ; out it is chiefly on your own ac- 
count that I mge you not to throw up the idea 
I have presented to you without consideiar 
tion." 

« I am so extremely grateful to ^ou for your 
kindness altogether ; your generosity in telling 
me every thing ; your noUe offer, after hear- 
ing all those things ; your disbelief of those 
persons — that I will mdeed consider, if you 
can allow me to do so. But I believe my de- 
cision will remain wher^ it is." 

*' I hope not, Miss Dudleigh. You shall 
have a week to conedder. I can easily afford 
to wait ; and perhaps you will tell me next time 
you come for Ernestine." 

When Cecilia rose, too ready to go, and too 

ei that all was over, Mrs. Emery shook 
ds with her more warmly than before. Ce- 
cilia left the house in a paroxysm and passion 
of gratitude — ^ but not towards Mrs. Emery. 
She knew too well . to whom she owed the 
warmth, the kindness, the generous munifi- 
cence. She knew that wherever Sarona shed 
his gentle or his forceful enunciations, there 
was certain proselytism to his belief^ if not his 
fiiith. She knew tnat, whenever he had spoken 
of herself, it had been to do her that justice 
which, from those who judjrad with outward 
eyes, or with inward eyes filmed over, would 
have been contumelious fiattery. But she de- 
spised herself — and she believed Sarona him« 
self would have reproved her — for not speak- 
ing the truth at once, and at once rejecting 
Mrs. Emery's offer. An offer so respectable 
was not likely ever to approach her asain j^but 
she knew in herself thttt, were the aU^maiSve 
a slow starvation, she should prefer to starve : 
and yet she had been a coward, and left her 
refusal in Umbo. She only hoped it would 
not come to Sarona's ears ; for Surona had ap- 
peared to resume all human interests that mom- 
mg, as she had read in his countenance when it 
passed her after breakfast in the hall He had 
nodded and smiled, and then run up the stairs 
and shouted down to Salome, who was in the 
dining-room, a request to have dinner at six. 

Ce^ia had breakfasted with Salome. No- 
body could possibly have behaved so perfectly 
as Salome — have been so utterly well-bred. 
Ko courtier ever was so patiently self-possessed 
when a elanoe might cost him his nead : no 
spy in fuU practice ever seemed so unmeaning : 
yet was she trembling, ahnost weeping, to hear 



from her brother how she was to receive Ce- 
cilia. No one was ever so unworldly : for the 
passionate who are fiilly experienced cannot be 
wprldly — the passionate mexperienced may. 
She oesired exceedingly for her brother to 
marry Cecilia : she woula have had him marry 
np one else. The peculiar romance of her teih- 
perament, intercepted from herself by destinv, 
whelmed all considerations and likelihoods 
concerning her brother as with a flood of sun- 
shine: her bounteous nobility exulted, her 
longing quenched itself, in his joy. She had 
not dared to look at Cecilia this morning : she 
had not an idea of the expression upon that 
face. She remembered too well that in the 
first strong light of bliss one asks for ever}' 
shade — one &es all other light 

But when Cecilia returned again in the af- 
ternoon, the case was altered. Salome was not 
in the dining-room. Cecilia supposed^ her to 
be out; biit Fridolin, who was arranging the 
doo]>mat, and who generally discovered by his 
instinct what Cecilia was looking for, informed 
her that Miss Sarona was not out — had not 
been out that morning. Cecilia walked into 
the drawinfip-room. Salome was sitting there, 
looking pale and very proud, Cecilia could 
quite realize what Sarona had told her about 
her girlhood, as she beheld those beautiful red 
lips turned downwards — those drooping eye- 
lids — that high attitude of the head. Still 
she was more touched than terrified j and she 
could not but feel elated by the care which a 
person so lovely had taken for herseUl She 
went up to the so&, but Salome did not speak ; 
she was making believe to mend the handle 
of a paper-cutter with perfiimed cement, and 
she had a cup of warm water beside her, in 
which she had just dabbled her hands. Cecilia 
offered her handkerchief to dry them, seeing 
that Salome's had fallen to the carpet Salome 
used it, without looking up, with a supercilious 
yet melancholy smile. Cecilia oould bear no 
more. 

"Dear Miss Sarona, something has hap- 
pened : ^ou are ill since this mominff.'' 

** I wish I were ill, Cecilia : I wish we were 
allill: — any thmg but this. O, I did not think 
you could have done so ; it is not like you : it 
IS not yourself, or else we have all been mis- 
tpken* But that is not wondeifiil when he has 
been so: and I never knew him mistaken 
before." 

Cecilia knelt before her. 

** I think that Dr. Sarona might have been so 
good as to snare me this humination : he need 
not have tola you." 

<< I asked him : my heart was full, and I was 
perhaps carried awinr. I ran to him into his 
room, expecting to hear : and what oould he 
tell meP How oould he say that you had 
made him suffer P — you." 

** Blessed one that ne is : O that I could die 
for him! But he does not suffer, — not for 
me: — I know that, thank Ood! Miss Sa- 
rona, yott must and are to know that" 

"It makes me on edge to hear you blesa 
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him. It is mockery from you wiran you have 
refused him every thing ; aad he never asked 
another." 

Cecilia was going to say, he never asked me : 
it was burning up to her lips. She did not 
say it, for Sarona entered, — all ease, yet bright 
excitement 

"I beg vour pardon, my. darling: but I 
knocked ana you aid not hear. The sea roara.. 
this morning in at the windows. I have 
bfooght YOU my book, which has just come in. 
I wanted to show it you, and Miss Dudleigh, 
to whom it is so much indebted for its statu 

quo-" 

** O, thank you, dearest Herz. How ez- 
qvisitely it is printed : and actually you have 
vmtten in it already, * Ralph Bernard, from 
Herz Sarona.' See, Cecilia, his very worst 
vrriting." 

« Of coux«ei because I wanted it to be my 
b^ Tou know I promised him the first 
copy : I must send it after him. Loma, love, 
your head aches : let me feel yourjpulse. Now 
yours, Miss Dudleigh. And, 0, I foi^ot; 
t^ere are weddiogK»rds down, stains and I left 
tbem in my cabinet." 

** I will fetch them, if I may," said Oeoilia, 
catching herself up, yet rushmg out of the 
room, and having got outaride ttie door, not 
knowing whether to make for her own bed- 
chamber up stairs, or below for the cabinet. 

" That's not the way," cried Sarona, sharply, 
as he followed her into the passage : " they are 
not in my bedroom," with still more sharpness. 

Salome heard his words ; she realized their 
nervous bitterness. Her heart turned cold 
towards Cecilia, vrfaom she would like to have 
swept into the sea. But wonder came along 
wdth the coldness. 

^ What on earth has Herz sone down a^ain 
after her for ? I hope he wiU not lower him- 
self : nor let her trifle." 

Sarona so precipitately came down staun^ 
t^t Cecilia was obliged to ftv, being before 
1dm, or he would have tumblea over her. He 
entered the cabinet as hurriedly, turned over 
the papers, found the cards, and while he 
placed them in her hand, gave her a look 
which fixed her. 

** I have one thiof^ to beseech — tocoinmand. 
Tou are not to give Loma the least idea of 
what it really was. You are to understand 
that I offered you my hand, and that you 
reftised it: — that you could not like me 
though I Hke you: — yet — Ml" with an 
astute yet winning smile. 

<* Dr. Sarona, for God's sake dok not impose 
it upon me ! I cannot live, and bear it" 

M Miss Dudleigh, I ordain it ; and I will be 
obeyed. You may leave me to my own au- 
thority: thank you. I must have it done. 
Have pity," and his eye trembled, though his 
tone was resolute and dry, *^ as you hope to 
hide your own sufierings from us all — to de- 
oeive all but your Ood : allow hex to believe 
that it is for you I suffer — have all along suf- 
fered. She knows a great deal too well that I 



have. God help us! we must stand by each 
other. You know that : now go." . 

He sligbtlv pushed her to the door, and 
closed himself m, with a loud noise: Salome, 
might have heard it shut up stairs. Cecilia 
strod one moment in the hall j a moment that 
opened to her a new long life. Was he ous- 
ter of her secret, as she had mastered his ? It 
had never entered into her calculations that it 
was possible Sarona should so possess himself 
of her fate. She had forgotten her own wild 
words to him : her wilder deeds and daring, 
acts. She wap horror-stricken, as though Sa- 
rona's knowledge could inform another soul : — 
as though Bernard knew as much as he. But 
not long could she sufiier for herself, when she 
remembered what must be his suffering to in- 
duce him to sacrifice himself so fax. She knew, 
not that Sarona, was feminine enough, yet 
strong enou£[h, only to care that none should 
know for wAom he su&»red ; yet to bear that 
they should believe him suffering, for one on 
whose account he suffered not 

Cecilif^ could understand this, after a time, 
but not at first; an4 at length when her mani- 
fold agonies had separated themselves, they 
resolved into his plaintive famei his pathos that 
drowned her own : she sat upon the stairs and 
wept Certainly Salome could not have heard 
her weep, for when wretched she could never 
sob ; yet she came to the stairhead and called 
her by her name. Had CecDia been in a less 
tender mood she would not have replied, for 
Salome's voice was proud, distant, albeit she 
said "Cecilia." But* Cecilia got up directly, 
and passed Salome : set her feet upon the first 
step of the second flight 

** Where are you going? Do not go up 
stairs : come bact into the drawing-room." 

Cecilia returned ouite naturally: she waa 
too miserable to recou from those cold tones : 
she walked to the table. Salome sat down, 
but away from her, in the window, as &r away 
as possible. 

" Did you want to ^al^ to me, Miss Sa-. 
rona ? There are the cards, crest and all ; " 
tossing them down. 

" I want them no more than you do. Yes* 
I do want to speak; but I do not know what 
to aay. I have been blinded ; and now I can 
see, I am yery wretched : I wi^h I had never 
had my eyes opened." 

" Bather wish you had never seen me : 
that you never had ! O that I had never been 
bom, or never brought here ! But, Miss Sa- 
rona, you who are so good and so fiill oi 
knowledge ought to pity the unfortunate, and 
not deride them. I am most truly unfortu- 
nate, and you condemn me." 

** It is your own deed and of your own will 
that you are so. You have had the holiest 
affection poured out upon ^ou, and you have 
pretended to doubt its significance, or have 
wilftiUy misconstrued it: yo.u must have 
known he loved you : eyen I did." 

" You may or may not have known, but 
Qod knows I never knew." 
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** God knows whether you are true : I do 
not know how to believe, nor what. I have 
seen you together, and watched you: you 
were as one soul. But this I will say, that if 

Jrou are too proud to receive and requite such 
ove as his — love for which hundreds would 
gladly give their lives — he may be too proud 
ever to proffer it again. He will never be 
subdued more than once: it is not to be 
looked for." 

" Miss Sarona, you are speaking cruelly ; 
and there is no sense in wnat you say, be- 
cause you are angry and in the aark. I for- 
ffive you for tearing me so in pieces, — for 
God only knows how much you have to for- 
give in me : — still, when you speak of Dr. 
Sarona renewing his suit, you offend my idea 
of yourself and of him ; for you certainly mis- 
understand him if you think it possible under 
any circumstances. I cannot imagine why 
you suggest the jpossibility ; or rather the im- 
possibility — which I quite believe.*' 

''But you give him more pain than you 
need : you parade your hardness before him. 
You went down stairs with him, and I know 
he cannot bear it" 

'^Miss Sarona, I was not with him five 
minutes, nor three ; and he was only finding 
these cards. I was standing in the passage, 
I do not know for how long ; but I was very 
miserable, and I wished to be alone : your 
brother was shut into his room. I beff your 
pardon for staying down stairs, if you cud not 
like it" 

The weariness of these few words gave 
Salome a softer impulse : she twisted in her 
chair. 

'' You know, CeciUa, that had I not loved 
you it would never have so cut me to the 
heart But Herz ! you can never, never im- 
agine, what he is to me." 

^ I can : I worship him : he lifts me above 
all sorrow, except that he must suffer. Dear, 
dear Miss Sarona, try to pity me by believing 
that I love him as you love him ; quite as 
faithfully." 

'' I do not understand those delicate dis- 
tinctions : you love him, and you do not love 
him. He loves me ; but he does not so love 
you. And you: I have no patience as I 
might have had, had you seen so little of him. 
But you know him through and through : you 
ought to have known — " 

*' Perhaps I ought" Cecilia came dose up 
to the window, and through her fierce disdain 
— disdain of her inmost purpose — through 
the throbbine of her heart, said carefully, *< I 
was not thinking of him in that way : I could 
not There was another always present with 
me who prevented it : but it is some one I 
shall never marry. How could I help itP 
And would you have had me give bim my 
worthless self without the love which makes 
us all-glorious P Will you forgive me now P " 

Salome raised her eyes : sne sat still one 
moment, aghast and pale ; then rose, and took 
Cecilia into her arms* She held her there lo 



long, that Cecilia could not bear it: she 
struggled ; but Salome held her tighter and 
tighter ; and at last said, whispering, amidst 
sighs that seemed the echoes of inwiud groans 

— << O that I had known it ! that he had told 
me! Darling, can you forgive tnef but I 
had rather you did not : such cannot be for- 
given : 1 could not forgive. One word more 

— only one : Did you tell my brother P " 
« He knows it" 

'* Thank you ! That accounte for all : kiss 
me, and do not be so wretched. O that I 
could comfort you ! " 

" I want no comfort ; I only want strength. 
You can help me to be strong, Miss Sarona, 
if you will promise me one favor : the last I 
wifl ever asK you." , 

'' It is the first, and must not therefore be 
the last ; any thing I can do — " 

" Not to oppose something I am going to 
do, but to help me. You see I rdy upon 
your generosity: ^ou cannot refuse." 

** I will not : is it one thing, or two, or 
three P" 

« One thing, in parts and pieces. Are you 
goinff out, and if you are, may I go with 
youP" 

"NowP" 

** I did mean this afternoon, certainly, be- 
fore dinner ; because it is dark so early." 

Salome sighed. ''I will go and put on 
my bonnet now; and we shall have two 
whole hours before dinner." 

" I will dress, too, and tell you on the way : 
it will lose time if I relate here." 

Cecilia was down again first She found 
Sarona playing with Rose's wedding-card. 
He was evidenUy waiting for her. 

"And where may you both be ^ingP Can 
I not do your business P I am going out" 

" O no ! we want a little air, and Miss Sa- 
rona allows me to be her companion : that is 
alL" 

"And how is it, Miss Dudleigh, with 
LomaP" 

" Just as you required. Dr. Sarona." 

"Thanks. Was I not just in time this 
morning — I mean just now P I had a pre- 
sentiment that you were going to immortalize 
yourself; and up I came. Was I not just in 
timeP" 

" I cannot say that you were not. But how 
you could possibly tell — " 

" O, rather too easily. I was not sure until 
I had felt both your pulses. I am very, very 
sorry to find that my darling sister is exces- 
sively disappointed." 

" 1 am madly vexed ! I oould kill myself! " 

" No, you could not : life u worth having. 
I know / would not be without it Is Loma 
intending ever to appear P-*0, yes! in that 
pink bonnet, which is explanatory; Ihe cap 
consisting of marabout, taking so lonff to ar- 
range, unless she desired to make of it a ' Gi» 
bus.' Loma, loVe, about that letter I am just 
going to write P " 

" Berzi you are most frivolous ! It is the 
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diawl that takes so lonff to manage, not the 
bonnet You mean the Tetter to mamma? I 
thouffht they left it to you." 

** They did ; and I thought of Tuesday. It 
is a nice clear day for the Ime." 

*' And we shall be quite ready : I mean I 
shaU be." 

" And I too. Yes, Miss Dudleigh ; on Tues- 
day ve shall mathematically demonstrate to 
you how we got put together — L and L No ; 
you may both depart I shall write my letter 
up here, and use your clean white paper mstead 
of blue, and your superfine ruby pen. Dinner 
at six, remember." 

They heard him humming cheerily, freak- 
ishly, all the way down stairs. 

" Your brother was speaking of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sarona, was he not, just now P " inquired Ce- 
cilia, the first thing, in the street 

" Of my father and mother. You know they 
always spend a month with us every year." 

« You have often told me so. But I thought 
they came in June : I believe you gave me that 
impression." 

•• They always have been here in June. This 
summer, unaccountably to me at the time, 
Herz.put them off — requested they would 
make their visit later. But why he should 
choose August, the hottest of all the months 
in X, is best known to himsel£ Of course I 
understand only too well now why he desired 
them to delay tneir coming." Salome turned 
aside her bonnet 

** Dear Miss Sarona, if you mean on account 
of. what we were discussing in-doors, I cannot 
see what difference it could make whether the 
visit were paid in June or in Aufi:ust ; for, of 
course, if you had not mentioned to me then 
that th^ were not arriving at present, I should 
have taken myself out of the way in June — 
at any rate, baore they came." 

" No, you would not : Herz would not have 
allowed it My lather has very keen inaffht ; 
and I know quite well that Herz was afiraid of 
seeing papa before he had settled every thing 
with you : and he was so long in settlmg be- 
cause it was so deep a purpose in him : it had 
rooted so &st That you ought to know, Ce- 
cilia." 

" You can tell me nothing that will increase 
my reverence one iota. But I must not lose 
time : I have every thing to say. Of course 
you remember you promised to forward my 
plans." 

" I remember; take my arm." 

** No, I must walk alone. You know. Miss 
Sarona, I am rich now. I have eight pupils, 
three *of them at a guinea a week ; and I can 
get more, through mm to whom I owe these. 
So I am going away directly — from your 
' house, I mean ; and I want you to tell me the 
best place. You see what confidence I have 
in you, that I ask you to take this trouble ; but 
if you do not mind appearing with me, it will 

five me a certificate to any lodging-house 
eeperin X." 
Salome hesitated for a minute: she was 



thinkinff how best to serve at once this crea- 
ture and her brother. She had no idea of Ce- 
cilia's council with Mrs. Emery, but she knew 
very well that strange, absurd things had been 
saia and made to appear : she had only not 
taken such notions home, because she had ex- 
pected her brother's marriage to establish his 
real position and Cecilia's, past and future. 
Now it was necessary to look the ftitu^ in the 
face. She felt that Cecilia could not stay — 
not on Cecilia's own account, but purely on her 
brother's. She believed Sarona would not be 
able to endure Miss Dudleigh in the house — 
especially as his parents were about to descend 
upon his privacy. She was quite sure, at all 
events, that he would be very glad to be alone. 

** I have been thinking all this time. Yes, I 
know exactly where you ought to go: and 
though you will make our house so very, very 
desolate, I am certain you are right, and that 
it is better. I shall see you every day." 

« No, you shall not" 
* ** Yes, I must — it is a question of must : I 
love you so very dearly. Cecilia, do you really 
believe yourself unlovable P " 

"Perfectly so." 

" Then how happens it that every body, from 
that little ridiculous patient of Hers's, who 
used to cry for you m her delirium, to my 
brother — my brother, Cecilia — should so 
happen to love you P " 

" It is just because I have a compensating 
intellectual balance against my mortal ugh- 
ness, I suppose. Or perhaps it is because real 
ugliness is as rare as real beauty." 

<* 0, if you are in that humor, I have noth- 
ing to say to you. I understand it — I have 
heard Herz talk in the same way." 

" About beinp ugly P Why, he is perfectly 
and most pecuharly beautiful." 

** He does not think himself so. And though 
I think him beautifully peculiar, I cannot fSXL 
him perfectly beautifuL" 

** I don't think I ever saw perfect material 
beauty, except yours." 

** Mine ! I wish Herz could hear you. I 
have not even the merit of being pretty, like 
Mrs. Bernard." 

" Do you really know what you are like P 
How fastidious you must be ! " 

« Do you see where I am takinff you P " 

** Away firom the sea. But I do not mind. 
You do not imagine I expected to be able to 
live on the Paraae, or near the sea at all ; un- 
less I could hire a boat to extinsuish me by 
niffht upon the beach : as I should only want 
it by niffht, it might be a consideration to some 
marine bein^ who fishes all day." 

<* You might have had a side view of the 
sea, if you had chosen one of the little streets 
that run up from the Parade. But those 
little streets are infested with visitors as with 
vermin. Herz say« also that they are egre- 
giously dear, and that they not . only do not 
smell clean, but smell dirty. Such is his re- 
port Where you are going you will have to. 
pay a mere trifle for what you could not get 
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in those streets , nor along the Parade, for 
much more than a trifle/* 

" I am very much obliged to yon : I only 
care for cleanliness and quiet. Is all this X P 
What a place ! How awfullv great it is ! " 

" All this X I If you could see the limits : 
it goes up quite a mile from the sea, np and 
back. lou should hear Hera discourse of 
what he calls the undergrowth of the popu- 
lation : his ctiscourse all nangs on marriage." 

" What do you mean — on marriage ? Of 
course population depends on marriage." 

" Or something called marriage, and some- 
thing like marriage not called so. He must 
come out with it some day ; and no doubt 
will, when he comes to see you at Mildred's." 

" He will not come to see me : I shall not 
allow him. Where is Mildred's P You don't 
mean Mfldred, Dr. Sarona's pet nurse P " 

** Yes, the prima doUna or his staff. You 
know he has ai dozen under his own superin- 
tendence : they act for nobody else." 

"But I do not understand how I can Eve 
in her house, if ishe is a sick-nurse." 

" Because you see thfey are not necessarily 
in fidl employment always ; and Hers recom- 
mends them to depend upon something else 
as welL They are not hospital nurses, tou 
know, and must have a home, unless they 
are sent for out. Mildred is almost always 
out ; but she has a little house which she lets : 
and her only daughter always keeps it when 
she is obliged to be away. They nearly all 
let lodgings, except Aston, who works at fine 
linen a little. But I want you to be at Mil- 
dred's, because she is a sweet creature, and 
because Herz furnished her house. You 
must not go yet ; but we will see about it," 

" Yes, I must go directly, if it is fiot too 
dear. I must go as soon as possible. I 
should go to-night, but that I wisn Dr. Saro- 
na to have no knowledge when I go : and I 
know you will tell him wnen I am gone." 

** It win not be the most pleasant task I 
ever had : and how little I expected it this 
time yesterday ! It is a dream ! " 

** I think, Miss Sarona, that all Ofur reali- 
ties are most like dreams : that must mean 
something." 

** It does not imply that our dreams are 
realities, or to become so, at all events," said 
Salome rather bitterly : and then she walked 
on silently. 

It was, indeed, a miracle of a fairyland, 
for fifteen shillii^s ar-week: or less, if the 
lady could not give that, said the person who 
opened the door ; and who was quite enough 
ladylike herself to make it quite natural that 
she should say so, or say any tiling she 
pleased. The passage, very narrow and very 
fresh, looked into a yard, nrhere there grew 
three trees ^- an oasis in X — two lilacs, and 
one laburnum ; and the kitchen paved with 
red brick, like those inimitable streets, lay 
be^nd the passage. But up two or three 
stairs came toe parlor ; and up two or three 
more the bedroom} and to ths pazkxr Sa- 



lome and Cecilia were conducted, and ariced 
to sit in chairs at the open window, while the 
hostess stood. 

While Salome was talking, CeciHa looked 
about : she could have beheved any magic 
from Sarona's taste ; and therefore was not 
astonished to perceive how delicatelv here he 
had brought and wrought his spells. She 
could trace them in those full white cvrtaiDSy 
plain musiin ; yet, under those circumstances, 
a certain Inxurv. She found him in the 
paper on the wall : a phantasm of convolvu- 
lus and ivy-leaf, deep purple bells against 
the lighter and the darker ereens: — upon 
the carpet, plain green, with no spots or 
breaks ; — upon the single tiny cabinet, which 
was curiously carved out of simple deal, but 
varnished until it shone like glass ; the little 
oak-stained brackets, with their imitation 
bronxes; — and the three plain, tapering, 
ground-glass flc^er-vases, that pointed from 
uke mantel-shelf. — Not less eidier in the 
mignonette-box, without the window, whooe 
small square sashes shone like crystal ; — nor 
in the single easy-chair, witiiiin the window, 
and its covering of rose-scrawled chintz; 
while a little, mm work-table stood before 
it in the bow, of the same bright, polished 
deal 

MiMred was in keeping both with her 
house, and with him whose intendant she 
had been ever since she knew him. If there 
was something in her dress and manner that 
miffht be calkd official ^^ the brown gown, 
and round white cap, the apron, with front 
pocket all across it ; or in her straightforward 
assurance and business-like serenity — Cecilia 
all the same felt she was a person who, hav- 
ing plenty to do and doing it, woul.d have 
little leisure to be troubled about her ^ and 
less inclination. But Cecilia was too inex- 
perienced a physiologist (albeit one to the 
very end) to perceive that this woman had 
acquired her calm habits in a stormy school ; 
that she had penetration equal to many a 
philosophy, and philosophized, too, in a way 
of her own. She had this advantage over 
Cecilia, that she examined that young person 
on her own account long before Cecilia ex- 
amined her, and took in exactly what was 
wanted for her by an instantaneous appre- 
ciation of her power to suffer. 

"You must see the bedroom," said Sa- 
lome, as they arose, having made all arrange- 
ments for the very next day. *' You will like 
it even better than this." But Cecilia per- 
sisted she could not like it more : and Mil- 
dred observed, throwing open the little door 
on the staircase, '* Dr. Sarona himself slept 
in that bed once, Miss, and I always say he 
blessed it" Then Cecilia turned and looked 
at her. She could quite realize the effect in 
an atmomhere of illness, of that pale counte- 
nance, which seemed pale from absence of 
excitement, not from fragile health, — of the 
calm eyes, rather dull, but aoothing, from 
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Aalf-formed easj smile, the sbftnesa of the 
footstep, the yoice noiseless even in the full- 
est tone. But that effect she did not hke, 
for it reminded her of bein^ sick, in prison, 
bound down in tepid wearmess. She was 
even afraid that, if she staid there, she 
should have one of her old black attacks : or, 
at least, a blue one. She would rather, how- 
e^rext have delivered herself np to the dead- 
est dark of all, thaix have compromised her- 
self by withdrawing now. Besides, she was, 
as Sarona had said, quite destitute of physi- 
cal courage, and felt on this occasion a 
greater coward than eyer. She felt herself 
an ingrate, too, as she glanced at the bed, 
with rose-Hned draperies that threw a flush 
upon the pillow, and perceived the basin, like 
a bath, woich stood upon a slab of stone, 
suggesting endless fountains, — and the oval 
toUet-glass and garnished toilet-table, — and 
the only chair, a second throne of chintz, 
with a footstool before it, like it 

It was a si^ht next morning to behold 
Salome and Cecilia engaged in a trial of 
strength, as concerning which of the two 
should pack Cecilia's boxes. The latter, 
with her self-presumed autocracy, miffht be 
rationally expected to succeed ; but she did 
not; for, with her proudest smile, and her 
Bofiest manner, Salome locked her out of the 
bedroom, and carried on her operations 
alone. Cecilia sat upon the stairs and chafed : 
tried to cry ; but was in too adust a frame. 
She sat there becaose she was afraid of meetr 
ing Sarona; but she heard the carriage come 
for him, and she heard him talking in the 
hall to Frid ; and as soon as he had lefl the 
house she came to Salome's door and knocked, 
entreating, very humbly, to be admitted. 
And, presently, between three and four 
o'clock, the ladies and the boxes left; Sarona's 
house in a fly. Fridolin beheld them go, 
having been summoned to cord the boxes 
and despatched to order the fly. Salome 
had taken the precaution to leave the boxes 
without address, as she feared the servants 
might talk and forewarn her brother, in case 
he should return. 

But Fridolin knew perfectly well those 
were Cecilia's boxes, for he had seen them 
when they came; and immediately the fly 
left the Crescent, he ran down to Jett and 
Saphir^s, and informed them that Miss Dud- 
leigh was going away — was gone. Arthur 
started, and looked expressively at his col- 
league ; but Julian, who was entering some 
items in the day-book, raised his brows mere- 
ly, without his eyes, and exhibited the very 
ideal of uninterest. Then Fridolin ran 
home, as he was desperately afraid of not 
being in time to announce the triumphant 
fact to his master: for Frid wanied to see 
how Sarona would look. 

But, half an hour before the usual dinner 
hour in the Crescent, Sarona entered Jett 
and Saphir's, and addressed the former gen- 
tleman about the usual list The Uurd direc- 



taon had not left his lips, before their owner, 
peering round and snifiing, said, ^^ Has not 
Fridolin been here but now?" Arthur 
could not say no; and. Julian said yes. 
Then Sarona said, **I smelt him out direct- 
ly, by his jacket, over which he spilled a 
bottle of assafbtida the week before last ; and 
ever since the garment has been rusticating : 
but I knew he would never be able to wear 
it again. And what might be his business ? 
— 1 never sent him I" 

**He brought himself," observed Julian, 
contemptuously, '*'to tell us fhat Miss Dud- 
leigh had run away, or gone away I — Which 
was it, Arthur?" 

But Arthur was fHghtened, and could not 
answer.^ Sarona, without the merest shade 
of surprise, or slightest tone of it in his voice, 
said cmietlr, "What on earth has Frid to do 
with JiiGss Dudlei^h's movements ? Yes, she 
is gone for a while, but will return." AAd, 
having laid down his latest order, he directed 
the coachman to drive home ** furiously,"^ a 
seldom iterated adjuration, for his driving 
was always the swiftest in X. Arrived at 
home he bade the carriage wdt, instead of 
makinsr for the stable. 

Sarona burst into the drawing-room ; but 
Salome was not in it : he bounded up stairs, 
and knocked at her door ; she was talcing off 
her bonnet " Where is Miss Dudleigh ? " 
he inquired with a veiy quiet smile at her. 

She was rather taken by surprise. ** Dear- 
est Herz, that is a long story ; I will come 
down immediately, and explain every thing." 

"But I only want to know where she is ? 
— nothing else: — unless she is dead; for 
in that case, of course, you know no better 
than I." 

" At Mildred's : quite safe, and very hap- 
py, Herz I — What are you going to do ? "^ 

" Thank you, love 1 — only to bring her 
back to dinner." This was said on the mid- 
dle landing, for he had flown down as fast 
again as he had mounted : then into a car- 
nage ; and the order, 8 Down Cottages; — 
ana a flight. 

Cecilia, for the first time in her life perfect- 
ly independent, was exhiWting her first per- 
ronnance in that line, by sitting down in her 
walking-dress on the bed, and never takinjg 
it off. The boxes, unstripped even of their 
cords, stood there ; for arrangements had 
been made by Salome for Mildred to unpack 
and put away while Miss Dudleiffh had her 
tea. Cecilia had been about an hour alone, 
and had about forgotten she was alive, when 
Mildred came and told her that Sarona was 
in the parlor. 

In these doubles, or analogues, or spiritual 
sympaUiists (which you like) one will was as 
gooa as the other ; Sarona's as masculhie, 
possibly a thought more mighty than her 
own. She went straight to the parlor, bon- 
net, gloves, and all. Sarona was smelKng 
the migponette, having already plucked a 
sprig and fastened it into his button-hole. 
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There was a gentle satire in his glance, and 
under his first salute a bow, that would have 
sent any body but Cecilia back into the bed- 
room. She stood, feeling extravagantly fool- 
ish and extremely awkward, but not showing 
either ; for Sarona was the only person be- 
fore whom she never for a moment even 
looked fbolish or ungraceful. 

<*Mi68 Dudleigh, who is all this forP" 
pointing to the tea-things. 

*< For me, I suppose i but I did not order 
them." 

"0, no ; it is not in you to command ; and 
so innocent are you, that you must be re- 
claimed when you stray, however far that be. 
I am come to take you back ; and it is very 
well you are ready, as I am very hungry. 1 
have spoken to the lady underneath, and we 
will settle <mr accounts on the road." 

« I am too grateful : I am so wretched — 

00 vexed." 

'* All these or none : I believe such jargon ! 
Do spare me now. You have been very ab- 
surd, and had better leave me to make the 
best of it. It was well meant, coming here : 
only vou see it was the most absurd deed you 
could do, under the circumstances." 

"When you know why I came, you will 
understand me, and forgive me for my cruel 
seeming want of what I feel so cruelly. Do 

f> home and dine, and let me write to you : 
wiU tell you aU in very few words." 

^* Tell me now, then : I can afford to wait 
better than to read writing. Such a notion ! 
but, by the way, exactly like yourself." 

" Your father and your mother are coming 
next week. I could not have them come, 
and find me there : — I mean in your house." 

" Miss Dudleigh, how dare you lie in my 
face? You know that was not the reason. 
You know me and mine too well to be afraid 
of any of us. Tell me the real reason : or 
shall I tell you?' They have been tfdking 
spitefully ; and vou are so kind as to think 
well of me, and ao not like to hear what they 
say. But do you not see the impolicy of 
leaving my house and my protection just 
when thev had said those tmngs P " 

" No, I did not : but I do not care what 
they think." 

"Yes, you do, or you would not have gone. 

1 don't, or I should never have come to fetch 
you hence. Do you not see what every body 
would have had cause to Aay, had you re- 
mained and I come to see you twice or thrice 
a-weekP" 

" But you would not have come : not if 
you had known what they said." 

" I should, all the more. And I do know 
the worst they have said, and who said the 
worst O, Miss Dudleigh, we can well afford 
to be calumniated, you and L We do not 
mind the least : we have seen too much. But 
they must not (Uvide us ; for I frankly con- 
fess, that if I lose you I should lose so much 
that I should be as it were lost And now, 
in fiedlure of softer meansi I shall carry you 



off per force. Let us go this very moment. 
You have got me into a scrape witn Mildred : 
I shall never stand fair with ner again." 

"But Miss Sarona?" 

" O, Loma will be too rejoiced. I under- 
stand her part iii the affair perfectly. O that 
one could be ever straightforward as one is 
true ! She thought it would be too much for 
me, or too much for you, to behold my con- 
sumption over that slow fire, despair. I hope 
your boxes are ready." 

" 0, do please let me send for them ; or 
send for them for me : I could not be seen 
driving through X in your carriage, with my 
boxes on the top ! " 

" You will have to be so seen : it is your 
own fault Mildred, just let your boy, or 
whoever brought up those parcels, carry them 
down again. No ; I will have the coachman 
up here, and hold the horses meantime." 

Which Miss Dudleigh had to see him do, 
while herself in the chariot She beheld all 
her property brought down and arranged 
upon its roof : not a bag would Sarona simer 
to be carried inside. And then he eot in 
himself, and opened all the windows side and 
front And Cecilia shut her eyes, and en- 
deavored to make herself perfectly uncon- 
scious ; but Sarona roused her, to exhibit to 
her a reading-desk and writing apparatus, 
which were cunningly constructed in tne front 
of the chariot, afSer a pattern of his own. 
She endeavored to look, and in doing so, en- 
countered his gaze : rather tremendous, just 
then. 

** I ought to tell you that I had a home 
offered me, and refused it" 

" Indeed : an offer of marriage of course ? " 

" 0, no : Mrs. Emery wished me to be 
her daughter's governess, and to live in the 
house." 

" I dare say she did. Ernestine, indeed ! 
Why, I wouldn't undertake to tame that 
chila, much less teach her, for a thousand 
a-year." 

** It was very kind, though ; because she 
told me' all the things they said." 

"And she nredetermined your rescue. I 
shall see the lady to-morrow, and make her 
understand more than she does to-da}r. You 
do not know how selfish I am in desiring you 
to be with us next week. Though I am my 
father's son, I will take leave to say, he is a 
fflorious specimen of God's creature, man. 
And you and he will most gloriously teU upon 
each other. I want him to see you." 

" 0, 1 cannot say Jmw much I should like 
to see him. But, indeed. Dr. Sarona, you 
must believe that, unless you had postponed 
his visit, I should have left you in June." 

" Indeed : and have been fetched back as 
heretofore. Miss Dudleigh, do you know I 
cannot believe you would have left us in 
June ! It would have been very unkind — 
unchristian ! Would you like to know why 
I put off my papa P " 

" 0, 1 like to know any thing you do not 
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mind telling me. And, indeed, that did piu- 
xle me — rather." 

" You are horribly curious, I know ; but 
that you can't help, * with your forehead,' as 
Fedeme would say. By the way — Fedeme 
— there hangs a tale too ; but not ours. You 
see : at least you will see, when you see my 
father, that nothing can be hid from, him that 
cannot hide from it^df. Why I put him off 
in June was, because every thing was going 
on then and nothing over. Now, all is over ; 
and I ask him for this month, because our 
friends the Bernards are away — will be away 
this honey-month. And next June, Miss 
Dudleigh, one shall be a year older — and 
wiser." 

" O, yes, I understand. Are we going up 
Old Street P I did not know that was the 
way home." 

" Yes : you must not quite abhor me. I 
am going to call at Jett and Saphir's, that 
they may know you are coming back, as tiiey 
knew you went away." 

" Knew I went away ! two hours ago ! • 

''Frid went down to tell them, airectly. 
Know you not that Frid is your most devoted 
slave P " 

" How very impertinent ! — to you I mean. 
I am very sorry." 

" I am not sorry, as it will give us an op- 
portunitv of vindicating oursdves. I hope 
Julian will come out: I want you to see him." 

<* I have seen him : he is liLe King Arthur : 
he has a sort ofpass^ heroic look." 

" And he is of past heroes. He is a fine 
boy; as audacious as Bernard, but without 
Rafe's fun, or the genius of Stonehenge." 

Julian came to the window, egregiously 
surprised, but looking like stone* — a white- 
faced imaffe with sapphire eyes. Cecilia 
looked at him, having no idea he could see 
without looking : which was a fact, though 
he could not see behind him, like Sarona. 
But he had wanted to see Miss Dudleigh, 
and this was a fine opportunity. He took 
Sarona's orders like an aristocrat listening to 
a sermon, and brought out three or four little 
white parcels in a few minutes. Then bowed 
like an aristocrat who wears the masonic 
apron, and beheld the chariot drive off from 
the pavement, before he retreated into that 
lodge of mysteries, the laboratory. 



CHAPTER XXVt 

TlIE UNWRITTEN P0E9L 

It was one of the most glorious sunsets as 
they drove into the Crescent : the rays were 
reflected golden upon the ruddy houses, das- 
iling white upon the line of elm, and in soft 
fire upon the western deep ; but nowhere was 
it to bright as upon the gardens and ever- 
ffreens, the flowers and the sea, at Rockedge. 
Ilockedge was not so lonely as it has b^n 



and will be again : for the bride and bridl9- 
groom are vet there, and the ** Shelley " has 
furled its white wings in the bay beneath, its 
j^een breast poised upon a glassy water that 
Its reflection kisses into emerald. 

In the room of pictures, fitted now with 
home>like seats and couches, and void of its 
heavv pentre-table, sat Rose and Bernard. 
At that particular moment both were sitting 
upon the largest of those sofas ; and being 
now silent, Bernard may be supposed to have 
wearied himself out with talking ; for he had 
seldom had an^ one to talk to before, and he 
had been talking all the afternoon to Rose. 
It was not because Rose could not talk to 
him that she had been silent ; for at the first 
glance of our elf invisibility she appears most 
perfectly at home — dream-like as when at 
nome, and contentedly unsatisfied; but be- 
cause she had been asking him about his pic- 
tures, and he had related to her their histo- 
ries in order, one by one. And now he 
paused, and Rose paused too ; but only be- 
cause a thought suddenly took away her 
breath. . 

'* But, Rafe, there are other pictures besides 
these. I want to see them alL" 

" Only dabs and fidgets, I assure vou. I 
used to practise on bits of paper that lay 
about ; but I hope somebody pidced them up 
and burned them. I've sot my sketches, 
though, somewhere : but who cares for pen- 
cil?'^ 

" I care for every thing of yours, and I 
should particularly liLe to see what you would 
do with black-lead. I wonder you did not 
sketch in water-color." 

** So I do, now ; but I was taught pencil 
first: I suppose you were. I thoup^ht you 
might like to see them because I did them 
when I was about twelve — before I did 
those,'* 

** Please let me see them." 

*' I'll fetch them : they are somewhere in 
the library ; and Cock shall smeU them out : 
he knows where I keep all my things." 

Cock lay across the window with a white 
satin band and bow round his curly neck — 
the third fresh ribbon that morning, as he 
had been in the sea twice since his master 
had decorated him, before Rose was down. 

" But I should like to come, too." 

'* If it won't tire you. Cock shall carry 
you, if you won't let me : but may IP" 

Bernard's tone, so sweet, so soft, was 
strangely unauthoritative. 

'* No, no — neither. I should like to walk 
across that lovely hall." 

Rose was right : it was lovely, with its few 
bright marbles, its alabaster vases, raised on 
golden bronze, and holding autumn fiowers 
between each marble : for Bernard had decked 
the house as for its festival ; and Rose the more 
eagerly took in the flpraces and fair charms 
arouna her, because she could not yet bring 
herself to feel them as her own. She felt as 
if she were a little child visiting that place of 
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wonders, and companioned and gtiided by 
another child most like herself; the differ- 
ence between them seeming, that there he 
was at home and she was not. 

With his slender arm round her, as though 
he were about to lead her to the dance, Ber- 
nard led her, sauntering, tripping slowly to 
the library. In that glorious cnamber, where 
he scarcely now ever opened a book, bad Ber- 
nard's boyhood been chiefly passed. There 
had he been bowed beneath all influences, 
and recovered from the sovereign spells of 
masterful and dsdal authorship, to find his 
intellect and imagination his only tests : his 
taste unbiassed, his own fair fancy free. It 
looked like a place that had been only haunt- 
ed from time to time ; it was desolate even 
in its liWng freshness, its bright and harmo- 
nious decoration : the mahogany doors of the 
high arches that framed the shelves were lus- 
trous with nolish, even upon their edges ; the 
many-tintea matting that carpeted tbe floor 
in one wide aisle, beneath a vaulted ceiling, 
was brilliant as the sepia and violet and 
orange of the window at either end; the 
brown stamped velvet of the reading-chairs 
and footstools had not a rub upon hack or 
elbow ; and yet there was an mdescribable 

?;uaint melancholy in^ the very arrangement, 
t gave Rose a better idea than she had before 
of the gentleman who arranged and impressed 
upon the house his style ; while at the same 
moment she realized in her new-espoused the 
same melancholy, and not a little of the 
quaintness. It was in fact nothing but the 
extreme and fitful freakishness of Bernard 
that veiled, as with a coat of many colors, the 
quaintness and the melancholy of his being 
— the look and perception of many who had 
gone before — the subtle prophecy of his own 
unaccomplished fate. 

At one of the large drawers, deep enough 
and long enough for a chest, and built m 
such agreement that they seemed the supports 
of the mahogany arches over them, Bernard 
knelt, rummaging as though he had not been 
there, nor seen into it, for years. There 
were manuscripts and significant-looking doc- 
uments with marbled covers, and paper strews 
of every form and size : so many tnat Rose, 
who had been standing at one end to get the 
effect from the other, came up, too, at last, 
and leaned her chin upon the top of the 
drawer, which was on its level. Seeing her, 
Bernard rose, and assumed his baby igno- 
rance : — 

" I can't find them j indeed, Rose, I can't 
You must take a kiss instead, and a promise, 
that as soon as ever we're settled you shall 
give me some sketching lessons, and I'll give 
you some." 

*< You've not half-looked, Rafe : or if you 
can't find them, perhaps I can." 

*' I must put you into the drawer, then, for 
it's so deep I can scarcely see to the bottom." 

*< But tnere are all kmds of papers, and 
books." 



"Copies of engravings, and brasses, and 
arabesques. All sorts of patterns that I 
drew when they were brigntening up the 
house — nothing else : I've ouite looked. I'll 
shut you in there if you donH come away." 

Then Rose wandered to the other arches, 
and tried the drawers. More engravings in 
one, the costliest proofs, each in a separate 
portfolio ; in another, ancient prints, precious 
beyond all medieeval mimicry: in a third, 
anatomical diagrams, and models of arms 
and hands. At last she came to one, about 
the middle, locked : — 

" What is here, Rafe P" 

" You dare to ask me ! Did you ever read 
Blue Beard? Turn the key and you shall 
know what happened to his wife." 

"You mean to tell me, then, — where's the 
key P I know the sketches are here." 

" It's the mausoleum of my departed harem. 
Don't you know I had one P " 

"You have at least made a banning 
now." 

" But they said I had a harem once : it's 
generally believed. Sarona thinks so." 

Bernard had not yet spoken of Sarona 
since he put the smallest of all rings on 
Rose's finger. Intuitively Rose looked At 
her hand to see whether the ring was really 
there. Bernard laughed; but then he had 
laughed before: he was always so mirthful 
when really bitter that one could scarcely 
ever tell whether he mocked or not. He 
danced backwards from the unapproachable 
drawer. 

" O, never mind, Rafe j I am not curioua. 
But you must show me one thing — < the un- 
written Poem.' " 

**The unwritten Poem! What's the un- 
written Poem ? " 

" 0, most troublesome of creators : I asked 
you." 

" Marriage is no sinecure if one is to give 
up all one's privileges and privacies. I 
thought confidence was merely an honorary 
appomtment Who told you that what's un- 
written's written P Sarona, I'll dare declare." 

" Cecilia told me, and said that Dr. Saro> 
na had promised she should see it some time 
when he could get it" 

" He did, did he P he deserves to be bra- 
voed. Why he never saw it." 

" Then there is such a thing, Rafe P " 

" the serpentine desecrator ! I wish I 
had him here. But I'm very much obliged 
to you, little, lady, for telling me ; and I've a 
great mind to reward you for your wifely 
zeal, by letting you look at it bdbre I make 
of it a fire on that hearth." 

" Bum it ! never, Rafe. You must give it 
to me and let me keep it always. I conclude, 
of course, it is in that drawer, the key of 
which is dangline from your finger at the 
risk of breaking the middle joint. Will you 
tell me whether it is a stor}' told by pictures P 
Cecilia said that she heard it was a type — 
or myth." 
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**H(?s a myth: in flash philology, mufll 
Now, is'nt a myth a muff P You bury your 
&ce in a mass or soft fur that blinds you, and 
dulls your brain; and you smell a sort of 
transcendental scent like the opium of Wal- 
halla, and off you go to sleep and dream — a 
myth. The nonsense I'm talking reminds me 
that I had better do away with certain non- 
sense IVe not talked : so, here. Rose \ love, 
honor, and hold me obeisantly thine, for 

He approached the drawer: the key was 
stiff, or seemed so. In fact, as any one but 
Rose might have known just then, Rafe did 
not want to open it 

'' By your leave, gentle lock," said Rose. 

"It won't be * gentle,' any more than 
<wax.' Must I br^ itP it's patent: such 
a beauty ! " 

<* Let me try," said Rose, very quietly lean- 
ing over him *, and in a moment, laying her 
huid upon his, the key was turned. 

** Sorceress ! Why, you did it directly. I 
know what it was; I turned it the wrong 
way." 

*< Or rather did not turn it at alL O, Rafe, 
Rafe, I know you. But, darling, I had rath- 
W not see the unwritten poem if you would 
rather I did not" 

<' Why on earth should I object P I like 
you to see it : only it's such a bore for ^ ou to 
wait while it's being disembowelled. Sit you 
down on my knee and be patient" 

<« Thanks : I like to stand. I can walk all 
down your parting with my finger. How 
white It is ! ''^ 

** My parting, or your finf;er ? " 

" Don't plav Hanuet to-night, Rafe 
Mr. Bernard better." 

" Mr. Bernard don't like himself for wear- 
iag you out — and all his own concerns. 
Consider, Rose." 

*< You are so modest, or so aueer, that I 
know you don't wish me to see the poem : so 
come away from the drawer. I am not curi- 
ous, like Cecilia." 

*' Ha ! is she curious P I know her causa- 
tion bump is like a diff! And yours — 
what's yours ? A beautiful ivory eg% ! Come, 
you've eot some querisomeness in you after 
all. I'll tell you what — I'll teU you the un- 
written poem : that's best" 

**No, no, Rafe, I don't wish to hear it 
How dark the librair is getting : it is like a 
church. So soft, O, so delicious! I can 
fancy gentle mv moonbeams making ghosts 
here in the mid(ue of the night" 

" Fairy-hunted, out-and-out No, my ato- 
mic, you'd charm them all away: so well 
Su But, as you've been so very good — 
ose!"— 

" Dear Rafe ! " 

<' Are your feet bewitched P Fie ! She 
wants to waltz in her church. Dear little crea- 
ture, do lend me a helpinff-hand. Just lift that 
book up, and youli find the desideratum. It's 
under that book : I remember putting it there 
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now ; but I have a feeling th^t I don't wish to 
touch it to-night I dare say I'm nervous." 

Rose understood that manner; she knew 
how, in all playfulness, it was most sincere. 
She could feel with him exactly : she could so 
have felt herself about touching any thing old, 
and long hid away, under new and powerful 
circumstances. She lifted the book, — a great 
volume tumbled in to bury what was under- 
neath — and brought forth another, very differ- 
ent : a thin, delicate volume, bound in costly 
foshion, enriched with the most exquisite me- 
dallions, and a filliffree raised upon the ground 
in gold. The me&llions were of philosopher- 
poets, from Plato to Shelley ana Colendge ; 
and the letters of their names were in ^old 
around them. Rose could not see all this in 
the library ; but she saw it afterwards in the 
drawinff-room, which had been lighted up dur- 
ing their absence, with a soft roseate glow like 
dawn, and whither Bernard led her, instead ot 
to the room of pictures. 

Bernard went into the window, and drew 
the pink curtain round him. Rose saw he did 
not wish even to see the pictures, or whatever 
was the unwritten poem, open for her eye^ : 
she was sorry enough now that she had asked) 
but it was better as it was to let him hide him- 
self, and to take no notice — to examine si- 
lently. 

S£e opened the book : it had but ten leaves, 
and over every leaf was a protecting veil of 
tissue paper. All the paper was green — soft 
green, like the walls of the picture-room ; but 
the paintings, mounted on the green, had been 
seldom ffiven to the light : they were fresh as 
flowers uiat morning opened. 

Rose felt in a moment how simple is the 
ffenuine myth : the poetry, whatever there was, 
by in the painting of the pictures. Such paint- 
ing she haa never seen ; and she wondered at 
the poem, while if unwritten, it at least lay read 
before her. 

At first was the sea at morning — a cloud- 
less sky and sea. The vast serene was steeped 
iQ light ; the foreground, of emerald sheen, un- 
broken by any npple : in the golden eastern 
distance shone a rar, far city, golden too, all 
quiverinff domes and ludd palaces, that looked 
as though, in gazing, you must dissolve their 
fairj'dom, or bid them now beneath your eye. 

That is X, thought Kose, directly, and this 
is his sea : and it was his morning when he 
painted it 

But when she turned the leaf, the next was 
the sea again — the same, and yet another. It 
writhed in circular waves, which met in dead- 
white foam. You saw no distant cttv, for black- 
ness drowned the distance; yet in the darkness 
you felt the sur^ng of the dead-dark sea. From 
a vivid chasm in the cloud fell full a rain of 
lightnings, but whose light alone you saw. A 
fire-fringed bolt, like a solid meteor, which shot 
out spasms from the kernel of its intolerable 
heat, was bursting through the furthest black : 
already its scorching lustre fiushed the deep \ 
but it had not fallen. 
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O, tcinpest-time of passion ! O, needful, yet 
unnatural agony! Could any soul be con- 
Tulsed like nature, and return like nature to 
hs rest P Rose did not ask this question. To 
her tlwit picture was a storm — not passion : 
the feminine shadowed her, spelled her with 
its necessary and everlasting calm. 

But Rose could perceive the next ; for there 
came a calm : a calm of golden sands ; and 
far off the tide ebbed away of a sea all calm, 
— the blue-green soft and misty, as though ex- 
hausted and asleep, — the sunshine breathing 
through a silver haze that made the azure pale, 
yet mild as the light of a new-bom in&nt's 
eye. And there was something else in the 
picture — a form upon the golden sand. The 
sea had left it there, or tome spell had drawn 
it from the water, for its white robe was heavy 
with moisture, as sculptured folds : it was like 
the genius of drowned despair. Yet its poetry 
was poured from the attitude and the aspect 
only ; for the &ce was wrapped about as with 
weedjs, with golden hair unnngleted and beaten 
flat, and like the sand haaed over with a 
gleamy mist of wet. 

Rose turned the leaf, all quivering from her 
temples to her heart, with longing to see what 
mignt, what roust come next. 

That woman alive — restored. It must have 
been the same; for as she appeared vividly, 
her profile relieved against a sphere of deep 
blue sky, her golden hair now parted, and shin- 
ing like the sun, betrayed her beautv. Unutr 
terable was the beauty of the eye ana forehead 
affainst the heaven, less blue than that lifted 
glance, and divine was the pathos expressed in 
the divided lips, whose burning crimson quiv- 
ered with the breath of silence. But though 
she kneeled upon an indistinguishable ground 
agaitist that perfect azure, and though her hands 
were raised, transparent, pointed as tongues of 
flame, she expressed not entreaty, but rather 
gratitude in aspiration. 

The fifth leaf bore that face again, that form, 
that violet robe, and streaming golden hair. 
But the attitude waa changed : instead of kneel- 
ing, she was standing in her pride ; the white 
licb, shadow-fringed, bent downwards, and the 
lilied fingera outspread, as though showering 
unseen bounties upon one at her feet, unseen. 
For yet she occupied her sphere of bright blue 
skv, alone. 

Next came a fire of sunset upon a maze of 
full-blown roses. But it was not an inland 
bower ; for a&r off in the sunset lay th» sea, a 
rosy-blue, but as it were a dream of its awfril 
presence ; and at hand beside the roses, but 
poised upon a stem of lilies, sat a nightingale, 
with eyes like stan, unging, as one felt, un- 
heard. And of those roses, %ve]7iull-orbed 
blossom seemed to flush forth a spiritual mean- 
ing : not surer in Murillo's clouds are found 
the inborn angels, than gazing into those rose- 
cups you saw as it were the face, in each the 
same, that love's own blushes veiled from all 
but tiie Bonff of love. 

The sixth was, as the rest, a circle. The 



shape, which is the emblem of eternity, 
seemed to wreathe continually the artist's 
thouffht Here was no dream of roses ; but 
if a dream, the sea : yet all too vividly se* 
rene for the vision which bewilders sleep. 
The sea lay cahn as it is only seen after long, 
lonff summer days, all heat-entranced, and 

fathered to a clearness crystalline as winter. 
Tothing was left of the sunset except one 
crimson thread afar, that met its sister crimson 
in the glass beneath it, like lips iust folded 
from their kisses into sleep. But here, above 
in the dark transparence, shone a moon, 
whose brightness quenched the starlight, and 
whose full gaze met its full reflection in the 
dark transparence of the glass below. No 
land, no earthlv flower; nothing but the sub- 
stance light embracingUght, its shadow. 

The seventh made Rose start Not Shel- 
ley's winged hours could melt time into music, 
like that circle of lucid chariots, elfin-shaped 
and sized, with wheels of beam, and wild 
steeds moulded as from the evening interlight, 
which seemed to fly while they rested, as if 
suspended by the extreme of motion. The 
chariots had charioteers, as like themselves as 
starbeams are like stara : to every chariot a 
charioteer. But they were not winded Hours ; 
for every charioteer upheld in the lifted hand a 
moon, to which the elfin countenance was as 
a shadow side. There were eight of the sil- 
ver moons full-orbed; but the ninth, and 
palest of the charioteen, held the ninth moon 
as a crescent, scarcely curved, so young ; and 
the countenance of this charioteer was veiled 
with pearly dusk. 

The eighth showed that expanded crescent, 
with its fullest light flung forth into an orb ; 
but still the crescent seemed to crown the 
lustrous countenance of an infant face, into 
which the budding moon had blossomed, ha- 
loing it with the softest purity, yet owing all 
its purity, and the dim softness of its expres- 
sion, to that baby crescent-crowned, and from 
the crescent-bom. 

The night of the ninth was cloudless, and 
again you saw the moon : but not upon the sea 
— upon a rock of snow ; and on the rock a fe- 
male fonn, not marble, though white as mar- 
ble, crowned with dazzling icicles, with a 
white robe bared from the glittering breast, 
and a snow-white infant, naked as the snow- 
drop, lain stiff in the hard, white bosom. The 
babe looked most like death — a death from 
cold; but the woman, although as cold, as 
cold as only death, you felt was not meant for 
death, but for cold, and cold alone. 

The tenth was the scene of the firat — all 
sea, except the distance. But now no morn- 
ing ; or, if morning, without a sun — a dull 
gray skjr, a dull gra^ distance ; the city of 
palaces just filming it with a deader my — 
and a dull my sea, as though its tide bad 
ceased — a t)lank of cahn. 

Rose laid the book upon the table beneath 
the lamp, and went into the window after 
Bernard. He did not turn his head, bat he 
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pnt ont Us ami to meet her : he was still 
looking through the window, and with a 
■hamed and moarnful gaze, flushed, with 
parted lips more pale than usual. 

" Will she do something to please him now, 
after doing so much ? " 

** Any thing he asks. What is it, Rafe ? ** 

** Tear them all up, that I mayn't have to 
finger them. I'm deadly superstitious." 

I* No, Rafe, I will not tear them ; they are 
80,'«o beautiful : you never painted any thing 
like them. I must keep them for myself; you 
shall never see them.** 

'* You keep them ! you innocent, you pretty, 
earnest one ! Don't look so hard at me. Rose. 
You keep them ! " 

^* And why not ? It is only a historyi or a 
prophecy, as Coleridge says. 

" What do you know about Coleridge ? " 

" I have read him all. I think you are the 
most like him : so very like him, even in face I " 

*^ Why, he was such a grand talker ! such 
a flow of beautiful words — '* 

** And you are a poet I I will not say how 
grand or how beautiful." 

** It's very odd about talking : I can't ex- 
press myself without horrors of trouble; 
and I can't write in prose. But ever since I 
was a little boy, the thoughts will crystallize 
into verse. I never tried — " 

" You try, Rafe 1 fancy your trying any 
ihing 1 You can talk to me, though. But 
your poetry is so large, yet so finished, and 
your little paintings are so delicate, and vet 
give one such ^n%at ideas. O, what a his- 
tory ! Rafe, I like the chariot picture best." 

** So did I" and his lip quivered, but not 
his voice, as he went on. " You'd Uke, may 
be, to hear the history ? " 

" I know it; I can read it through — all 
throuffh." 

*^ lou don't know what the last one means." 

« I do : forsaken.*' 

''What right has such a chicken as vou 
are to know that there are the forsaken 
as well as those who forsake ? I thought no 
one could interpret : that it was safe for that 
Not that any body ever saw it, except Saro- 
na : the fellow has a way of wheedling one 
out of all one sets store by. But he didn't 
make it out ; it's so irregular, not orderly : 

Surposely I managed that. I thought Sarona 
id not read it, because he's so good ;l)ut you're 
better, and you did, you say. Rose, do you 
suppose it to be a conceit ? " 

*' No ; I believe it all happened ; because 
(to me at least) it is so straigntforward ; ihey 
all explain each other, though you could 
not take one away." 

" To whom did it all happen ? " 

" I don't know, nor want to know, Rafe. 
It is too sad to be spoken or identified." 

" You'll make me break faith with myself: 
you always do," said Bernard, waywardly. 
'* If you had been curious I would not have 
told you ; and now I want to tell you : I will, 
whether I ought or not It is a queer story 



for a bride's ear» if yoa were not unlike all 
brides." 

(* My dear Rafe, you oughi to do just what 
you like ; but as to your telling me, of course 
it would please me to hear every thing about 
you. Sull, do not if you hesitate : I am not 
ridiculous ; I can love you as well if you hide 
your past life from me." 

'* But I can't love you so well as I shall if 
I do tell you. I have never told a souL I 
should have told my father ; but he had died 
before — of course he knew it Now, I'll 
tell you directly, before I cooL Let me make 
a clean breast to your little white soul : if I 
don't now, I know I never shalL" 

Bernard walked about the room ; took a 
flower from a vase and smelled it ; threw it 
down upon the carpet and stamped upon it ; 
then came back to Rose. He made ner re- 
cline upon a sofa, and then sat down upon a 
stool ; still with his back turned to her, rude- 
ly enough. 

He began in his roughest voice : the voice 
which yet strangely enough always made 
Rose want to weep. 

" Are you aware that your spouse is one 
of those lower cowards, and least pitiable 
bullies, that can't say no — no to them- 
selves P " 

Rose made no answer. She put her hand 
on his shoulder, though : but he removed it 
with his own directly ; kissed it, pressed it, 
and put it back into her lap. 

** Won't you have some cofiee P " 

" No, Rafe ; I will have a story told me. 
I will not lose it now." 

" When I was a little fellow, I loved noth- 
ing but my father : but I loved every thing in 
him. He was so fond of me, that I didn't 
know I wanted to be loved — that I could 
not bear to be without it: till he was gone. 
Ikb used to kiss me ; and I never, never left 
him. I slept with him, and used to kiss him 
in my sleep. He was, if ever man was lov- 
able, all love : and they called him cold, be- 
cause he wasn't merely animal, and couldn't 
attach himself but once. I can't tell you 
about his djing ; only it was quiet and awnil : 
as great spirits only pass. He said things to 
me, ah ! Hxe God's voice : I might have been 
wise forever, had I heeded what he said! 
But it was hard then for a young fellow to 
believe, because he told me nobody would 
ever love me as he did. < Love otners,' he 
said, ' and make them happy. Do all for 
them: live for them. Never shut yourself 
up as I have done. But do not expect ever 
to be loved as you reouire.' Much more he 
said ; but not for any oody else to hear : and 
it had great power upon me. But, ah ! he 
left me all but his gocMiness : his house, and 
books, and money : and perhaps his loving 
heart But then he went where every heart 
is filled : and I staid where hearts are nollow. 
My father was as angel-like as Sarona. 

" I went away to Italy : I could not stay 
here. And I wanted to see poor Shelley ; for 
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I thoui^ht somebow he would love me. I 
wanted to tell him some things my father had 
told me: that he had said about him. I 
went after him ereiy where. But I told you 
that it was all, just like me, unfortunate. 
You know how, when one is miserable, one 
takes to painting. I did nothing but |)aint 
there, after all. I only painted, studied, and 
sketched. I knew nobody. It was no merit 
of mine that I didn't make myself foolish ; 
for I disliked the people : they drove me 
away from them. And the women, with 
their dark eyes and opaque skins, were my 
abomination. They are the most dismal race 
under the sun of heaTen ! 

** My father could not endure the sight of 
women after my mother died. The yery few 
friends he had were literary men, who came 
and went as they pleased, but who never 
brought their wives ; so I never came in for 
any pretty little girls, nor saw a lady. My 
&tner was a mother too to me ; and tenderer 
than any woman / have ever known. I 
didn't want any body while I had him ; and 
I had no accmaintances to part with when I 
went away. But coming bacK, it was a differ- 
ent affair. I went to a few places here, alone : 
to the Peak, a pet region of mine ; to Land's 
End, and to Stafia ; and then to Stonehenge. 
Stonehenge I saw on a windy night, when Sie 
moon was full, and the clouds dancing all 
over the sky. And it put something into 
me: I couldn't say what I saw and heard 
there. I came home. It was all so beautiful 
and so lonely, I began to be very, very hap- 
py : nobody ever came near me. I shut my- 
self up, and wrote. I wrote all sorts of 
things for spending myself first: a King 
of ^e Peak, a wild, romantic drama, with 
plenty of the philosopher's stone; then a 
legend of Land's End ; and a storv of Stafla. 
But I burned them all up before t set upon 
Stonehenge. I began that one evening, on 
the twenty-fourth of June. That evening 
— ah!" 

Bernard paused. Rose heard his heavy 
breathing, as though the throbs of his heart 
were struggling with his breath. He paused 
at least ten minutes, and when again he 
spoke, it was in his quiet stealthy voice. 

" I was writing, you know, and there came 
a storm. I never cared for storms in those 
days; though now I would turn into a 
feather-bed to get out of the way of the 
thunder^ and lightning. I believe it was 
thundering and lightning while I wrote ; but 
I felt quite calm : just like lying on so many 
clouds: I was in-drawn: you know how. 
I've seen you look so, when you heard his 
music that you're so fond of. My < Shelley ' 
was built at Genoa, you know; but I'd 
spoiled it coming home ; and it was gone to 
be done-up. The Lighthouse was my toy 
lust then : it was just set up. How I used 
to please myself in those days ! I wasn't 
grown up at'alL In the middle of the night, 
when I was lost in my dream, and writing 



straight on, you know, the lightnin^c stnick 
my pharos. It was such a pet of mine that 
I was very cross. I went out to see to it. 
What a sight it was ! I've been in many a 
storm, and about the mountains too; and 
once at sea I was hanging to a rock five 
hours, with the * Shelley ' lashed by her 
tackle and pennant to one of the crags : but 
whenever I think of that storm, I think the 
thunder was louder, and the lightning lighter, 
and the blackness blacker, than any storm 
that shall be till doom. Ah ! it rained, ton, 
and was so fresh afterwards ! And whenever 
I smell grass after the rain, no matter where, 
I have the same shiver all down my back 
that I had that night Yes, I did shiver ; 
though it was so hot, it was like a furnace 
with water dashed over it — sdfiing. And 
presently we heard a gun." 

*< We, Rafe ! who was there besides ? " 

<< An old tar who lived in the lighthouse : 
but I packed him off afterwards, because he 
knew all about it; and I didn't choose that. 
Ah, one does dislike to be seen into by any 
sort of people, ever so honest ; ever such fine 
stuff either. Well: where was I?— O, the 
the gun." 

** Was it a ship '-^ a ship in danger P " 

** Whatever it was, it didn't trouble us : wB 
never saw it And we had no boats ; or if we 
had, we could never have put out in such a 
surf: our breakers too -^ you never saw them 
yet : it's one of the uine sights worth living 
ror. Still, somehow, though I knew as well as 
I do now, that I couldn't do any thing, I was 
taken with a fit of going down to the shore. 
I felt compelled to go : I was driven ; and 
though the wind almost broke me in pieces 
against the gully, something seemed to leaden 
me and keep down my feet : the same power 
that pushed me behind. I suppose it was 
odyle ! but odyle wasn't found out then." 

" But you, dear Rafe, with your extravagant 
susceptibility, must believe in specific influ- 
ences." 

"Occult ones, certainly: but why do they 
come at one time and not another ? Is it that 
we're more sensitive just then to what's always 
lying about us, or that the influence is suddenly 
condensed, and gives us a shock when we come 
in contact ? Ah, we don't know much ; and 
yet how much we know ! But I shall never, 
never get out of this mess, I believe. I wish 
it had never happened, and I should never 
have had it to tel L 

" I can't gloss it over, nor work it up ; you 
must take it as it is ; and, loving creature as 
you are, you're a gentler judge than many a 
one as much less pure than you — as — as L 
Well, I won't tease you ; I Know you won't 
like that I went down on the beach, and it 
was beautiful to see the dawn come up, so soft, 
almost the color of moonlight, through the 
clouds. And the lightning grew so soft, and 
such soft, soft rain! And I was softened! 
Ah, such a soft hsart never beat: I wanted 
drugging with business, and science, and law — 
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Koy tbmg but the sea and the sky. I was 
nineteen then. Rose ; and that's only a boy : 
bat I was a baby, too.*' 

** You are one now," said Rose caressingly. 
. <* I should like to be ; but babies don't re- 
member things that I do, and haven't done 
them, — ah I So, I was waitinff about there, 
waiting for the sun to rise, or the sea to come 
to me, or something. And at last it did come 
to me, and I did see something. It was a 
head I saw, and I thought it was a kelpie : it 
had the sort of devil-human look one ascribes 
to those fiibulous wretches. I ran back, not 
desiring to be devoured ; but it came after me 

r' 1, and neariy knocked me flat It barked 
mad : it howled at me." 

«Adog,Rafe: wasitCockP" 

•* What, twelve long years ago P Np ; but 
it was as good, for it was Cook's mamma." 

''O, Rafe, make haste to tell me." 

''I wish I could, llie dog was all alone, 
but I knew there was something behind it, and 
I went into the water after wnatever it was. 
I felt something too ; I touched it, and it went 
awav, and gave me a turn : I was cold and 
wild The next wave was big enough to 
drown me : it was a liquid wall : I knew it was 
coming ; but I could not stir. And she came 
In it, straight against my heart" 

'' She came 1 that woman, Rafe ? " 

** That woman — ah ! I don't know whether 
she was a woman : I rather hope not, now. 
Would you believe I never told any bodv about 
her? I never uttered her name since r And 
if I ought not to tell you, you must forgive 
me, for I feel that I can't help it. Nothing 
can touch you, you are so pure. Nothing 
hurts you, Kose: it all glances o£ I think 
it's because you are so lovmg." 

** Dear Rafe ! Ill believe anv thing about 
myself, if you will only tell me about her." 

'*! tell you she came into my arms — 
straight Gould I help it ? I hadn't the re- 
motest idea what it was ; and it was so small, 
and soft, and light, that I thought it was a 
child, a little girl ; for it had long hair : such 
long hair — that hair nearly drowned me as 
I carried it home, it was so wet I brought 
her up here, somehow. I told nobody: but 
who was there to tell? I hadn't been long 
home, and the bedrooms were all locked up ; 
all but mine : the room where I slept with my 
fiOher was mine; but we don't sleep there 
now. 

''I took her there because my bed was 
warm and living-Hke. I put her down and 
parted her hair that I might see her face. 
And, she wasn't a child, I found. 

" You know, Rose, I thought she was dead. 
The dog made such a noise, — seemed to pray, 
and beseech, and yearn, that I would try and 
bring her back. I had no hope ; but I felt a 
rush of love come over me, like that I felt 
when I saw my lather dead, and tried by kiss- 
ing him, to warm his lips. I breathed into her 
mouth, all the life I had, it seemed: and I 
know what the mystics mean about their 



' wills,' for I was so determmed it took all the 
strength out of me. And she came round: 
she opened her eyes. And when I told her 
every thing, she knelt before me." 

*' Just as in the picture." 

'< Just as there ; onl]r far more striking then, 
I thought She was quiet and tired, and I dried 
her in olankets ; for I had not a woman in the 
house : the housemaids were at the lodge. 
And then I wrapped her hair up and put her 
to sleep ; but I fea her first, just like a babjr, 
with bread and milk ; and then I laid her m 
my bed again and left her, and went and slept 
on one of the sofiis in the dmwing-room. 
Slept, did I say ? I lay there aU night, when 
I didn't get up and go to listen at her door, to 
hear her breathe ; but I only heard the dog, 
who lay across the door. 

« 0, the next morning. Never shall I forget 
the next morning. It was ten before I heard 
any sound in were; and I felt while I was 
waiting, as if I had something exquisite and 
precious, and new: I felt qmte new mymH 
fresh-bom ; so happy. At kst I went in, and 
had a very, very long talk. It took long to 
make out every thin^, because, of course, she 
was not English : and it was all in such broken 
lispnff sort of music, you know. For, though 
I understood Italian, and German, and tried 
them both, yet she spoke to me in her lisp 
first ; and I liked it, for it was as a child again 
•when she did it I shan't tell you all Uiat 
story. The ship that^she was lost from was 
ff(nng to join one of the great American steamers 
down south : it was a crazy sort of vessel, I 
fancied, from her description. And she was 
going to America, to dance." 

" To dance in public, Rafe P " 

" In public. Rose : in fact she was nothing 
more nor less than a baUet-girL But you 
know, I think as well of them as of any 
body : and I don't care what people do ; if s 
what they aref after all. I fancied she was 
»quite alone in the world : she was so very, 
very young. You know I adore dancing ; I 
can't help it : it's in me. And the idea of 
dancing, to me when I was a boy, was a sort 
of mythic wonderment, making Idalian paths 
and spinning fairy rings. And yet it was not 
her dancing — " 

" That made you love her : " for he paused 
again. 

" I certainly loved her ! But I was myself 
in that ; and so bad that you will not be able 
to love me when I tell you, I'm afraid. For 
the chief thing was, I thought, she loved me 
BO much. I thought I had found my one and 
whole desire : she made it seem, so perfectly ; 
and I confided in it. 

" Now, how shall I say the rest P " 

"You shall not say it: I will guess it, 
or question you; for I believe I know it 
utterly." 

" No, Rose, it's not for lips like yours. A 
long time I took care of her : such care. I 
had no other thought, no other life. I bought 
her clothes, and she was in a kind of shrine : 
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I never went near her unless she gave me 
leave. And I watched her from the windows 
when she didn^t know it: for she used to 
wander in the grounds there. I promised 
her she should never be molested, and she 
never was: I ordered off the gardeners after 
a certain hour in the morning. I've seen the 
light creature in and out of the trees, throw- 
ing shadows that I longed to kiss, upon the 
ground; looking like something come out 
of .the white flowers and their feaves, — so 
dreamy. I was dreamy, too, God knowa ! I 
think I was in a dream. 

*' At last I wanted to see her again. I used- 
to write her little notes, as if we were not in 
the same house. She answered them, too, — 
O, in such language: it was aU gratitude, 
and gratitude, — such gratitude I Such asser- 
tions out of her heart that she owed me 
every thing. And she owed me nothing. 
It was the storm that brought her, and the 
sea that put her into m^r arms. Rose, did 
you ever save a cat or a kitten, or even a bird 
from being killed or hurt ? There's nothing 
makes such love as saving any thing. It 
would make one love an msect, — a moth 
from the candle, — a worm from the mould ! " 

** Rafe, dear, she must have been designing 
and bad, to treat tou so. She knew it 
would tell upon you." 

" no, no, no. She was only a bundle of 
negatives. By that, I mean, she was not bad 

— far from it ; but cold : and I took that for 
strength; and weak:* and I took that for 
warmth ! For cold people who are weak, and 
who have no will, can turn warm under a 
strong warm influence : ay, warm as a granite 
block under the vertical sun. I will not have 
it said that she was bad and treated me ill. 
It was I who was mistaken: I who was 
alone to blame. I don't believe I've gen- 
eral discernment ; though I know some peo- 
ple through and through, too; but they're 
noble first-class natures ; or little low ones^ 
The mediums make me err. O the negatives 

— the negatives ! She couldn't help it, of 
course; but she was a very Mr type of 
women, averagely: a sort of common-place 
ideal." 

('She was beautiful, though, Rafe, she 
must have been, for you to have loved her. 
Do tell me what she was like P The picture, 
of course." 

<* No ; not exactly. I dare say extremely 
little like it It was not her bleauty : she 
to me was a sea-child, an Undine. Only, as 
an Undine, instead of turning into tears, she 
turned to ice. I've forgotten her face now : 
I took care to blot it out I just recall it 
like a description given by another person 
of a fiice one never saw. But she seemed 
to like me, and I believe at first she did." 

** Was she a celebrated dancer P " 

** She became so afterwards. Remember, 
she was perfectly fresh — that constituted 
her spelL She would never talk of her past 
doings. She would look so soft, and oast 



down her eyes. I thought that terrible mod- 
esty. I wanted to know nothing, either. I 
tell you it was a dream. You know how in 
a dream effects come without causes, and 
causes without effects: natural impossibQi- 
ties, and no accounting to one's self for the 
wildest turns. Yes, it was all a dream. All 
but— — 

'< I must get over it I told yon I wrote 
her Httle letters. I wrote her one when she 
had been here six weeks, to ask to see hen 
She let me oome — and I went She was 
sitting quite alone, for the dog was in the 
garden. I needn't teU ^ou that the dog had 
saved her from the ship. The ship cracked 
right in two : yet, vrould you believe it, no* 
body was lost But we didn't know tfaat« 
then. » 

" Yes, she was quite alone, and I talked to 
her a long time. 1 would have married her ; 
and I meant to do so, purely out of regard 
to feelings she might have. Not mine : for 
union would have been marriage with me in* 
terminably. Situated as I was, with power 
to keep want from those I loved, I confess 
marriage seemed less to me tlum it ii-— 
then ; because — I do t\ot defend it — • but 
because she had come to me in that fabulous 
fashion, and I could not bear to expose her 
to the test of ceremonies, which are only of 
value in proportion to the value of what they 
typify.. I have another set of notions now: 
marriage is only not ceremonial enouj^h. But 
I'm speaking of myself as a dreammg boy ; 
not one whit the more excusable on that 
account. Sarona's right ; there's not an error 
which doesn't sheathe its retribution. I must 
make way to finish. You'd pity me, if yon 
knew what I had to telL 

" She refused to marry me ; but not to stay 
with me. Imagine the weight of that, with a 
lealous heart like mine ! I vowed, I religious- 
ly vowed before God, that she should be mine 
forever and ever. And she should have been; 
and was, until the time came -^*— 

" She was very quiet and still in her ways, 
except when I spoke of love to her ; and then 
she would give me looks that to my infatu* 
ated soul were inspheiing. I bumea incense 
to her in my heart I adored ; but O, I 
loved her. Her smiles were scarce; but 
when she smiled, I thought I saw heaven 
opened. And now, I believe the light of the 
smiles, and the looks, all were from my im- 
agination, quite pure then : for it wasn't her 
own^ I know. 

"You want to know what she was like. 
Ill do her iustioe, fully. She was fair, very 
fiiir ; and she had those nerveless arms, that 
alone might have taught me she vitts weak, if 
I hadn't taken that feebleness for a sort of 
attenuation of the mortal coil, from out the 
masterfulness of the spirit She was alto- 

g ether white ; and in white I always dressed 
er ; and I gave her white flowers always ; 
she was, to my apprehension, white without 
and within. I don't know any husband — < 
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that there may be some I don't doubt — who 
honors his wedded wife as I then honored her. 
And her love for me as I dreamed it, trans^ 
ported me: made me radiant You know 
what a feeling blue produces to the painter's 
gaxe; she was blue-veined, and had blue 
eyes. Such eyes they were, that when I 
looked at them they seemed to be always 
ready to drop their tears : they made my 
spirit float Vet perhaps the tears were in 
my own : I was always a fool that way. But 
they always remindea me of certain tones in 
old churcn organs, that dont seem to come 
out to meet you, but that draw you back, and 
back, along with them, to a place where all 
is dim." 

** Rafe, blue is a cold color.** 

"I know that, Rose: it's ice. And it 
won't make purple by itself, either. Ah ! but 
there was one thing very strange about her, 
with so fair a skin : she never uushed." 

'.'And therefore had no 'piurple' in her 
temperament" 

''Ah, Rose! she never said that sort of* 
thing! You know she was quite white up 
into the roots of her hair." 

« O, Rafe : her hair." 

" Ah, her hair. It was her beauty. Lonff, 
■o that she could have walked upon it if it 
had been straight ; but it waved ul over : it 
broke the light upon it from the top to the 
bottom. It was golden yellow : not glossy, 
but undulating. It clothed her Hke a veiL" 

" Was it not like one of Guido's Magda- 
lenesP" 

"Exactly, wave and color: not curL I 
tried to make it curl, and so did she ; but we 
were obliged to leave it to go just where it 
liked. I loved that hair ; each hair was like 
a fond tie to me. 

"Then came that time. O God, that I 
had died when I was a child ! " 

" You mean the moon looking at itself in 
the water, Rafe : the two in one, the soul in 
shadow; and all so dark besides." Rose 
longed to ease l^m of his burden, and it was 
no effort to her to say such things to him. 
She could not have been more at home with 
her own youn^^ heart But it would not do. 
He resumed m a heavy, languid sleep-tone, 
lengthening his syllables, and never looking 
round. 

"And this creature — this Undine, you 
know, that I was telling you of — she had a 
little child." 

" Dear Rafe ! how you must have loved 
it I " He took no notice, but went on, stum- 
bling over his words like a child himself. 

"It was always with us, of course : it slept 
with us, between us. And this I will say, 
that I felt in heaven along with it : its peace 
pasted into me, its innocence. It was inno- 
cent, whatever y^e were — and as for me, I 
know I felt so then. It was only five months 
old — when — one evening -^ between the 
lights — as we sat together — we two, — fer 
it was in the bed, asleep — and we had only 
24 



just left it, and were going back to it, with 
some flowers we had gathered. There was a- 
stir among the servants ; and they introduced 
a gentleman. Into the room he came — and 
up to us. She gave one scream ; I took her 
to my heart * but she flew far from me, into 
a comer of this very room. Every morsel of 
drapery and atom of furniture and inch of 
carpet that she touched, is gone : if it were 
not so, Rose, you'd not be here." 

" But Rafe, for pity's sake, who was the 
manP" 

" Her husband — only her huaband ! " 

"Her husband, Rafe! — Why ytm were 
her husband!" 

"My little Rose, that must not trouble 
you. We will not speak of that 111 just 
say that she w<u very sorry to go : and yet 
she couldn't part with him ! She"d been lead- 
ing a very quiet life with me : that was some 
sort of excuse." 

" But why didn't she tell you at first ? " 

" Rose, didn't I tell you she was weak ? 
She didn't know her mind at first ; or hadn't 
made it up. You aee, she was going with 
him to America ; where he knew he could 
make money out of her : no wonder he wanted 
her. Then, they had been respectably mar- 
ried, and all that She thought ne was dead i 
but she wasn't quite sure: and yet she 
seemed to have been saved by miracle ! " 

" But I cannot understand, Rafe : how did 
he find her out ? — How could he, here ? " 

" I'm coming to that : it's the cream of my 
romance, and makes all other romances taste 
like skim-milk : she wrote and told him her- 
self — that's how he knew ! " 

"Rafe!" 

" 0, don't mistake me ! Long before we 
made arrangements; when first she was in 
my house, and used to be so much alone ; 
before she knew I wanted her to stay with 
me, she was so dutiful and repining, that, to 
fulfil the whole requisitions of a wife, she 
thought to send him word, whether he was 
drowned or not, and so dischai^e her con- 
science. The only tact she showed was in 
directing the letter to the place in America 
where she knew he would go on, if he waa 
alive, because of having an engagement there : 
— for he danced, too: — there was perfect 
sympathy between them, I believe, also, she 
wanted him back; but afterwards she got 
fond of me : she could only care for a person 
while he was alone with her, you understand. 
Well, not hearing from him, and not being 
fetched, she became, I suppose, tired of wait- 
ing ; yet, while there was any chance of him, 
she was too great a coward to marry me ; and 
a bigeer coward in that she couldn't tell me 
the whole truth. For she couldn't, Rose I — 
She couldn't! — Cowards actually can't! — 
However, if she'd told me, I'd have 'put a 
girdle round the earth in forty minutes,' to 
restore her to his arms. It's flattering, neveiv 
theleas, to remember, that she liked me too 
muQb to tell m^ I've just done now : there's 
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little more -^ and nothing worth hearing — 
will you?" » 

" Will I hear it ? O, yea ; every thing, to 
the end." 

*^ She finished up appropriately ; she car- 
ried off the child : my baby I " 

'' Your child 1 Uow could «he ? She had 
norichtl" 

^ les ; it was hen as well : and she was its 
mother. Ah, I dare say you're astonished ; 
and so was I ! But she was one of those 
human animals who share with the managerie 
the instinct of maternal love. She howled 
and screamed before the man, who was a 
good-looking fellow enough — rather a hand- 
some cut — until he promised she should take 
the child and nurse it ; for she was nursing it 
then. Ah ! there are not so many bad peo- 
ple, and not so man^ good divine ones, as 
there are moral hybrids : neither one thing 
nor the other, but a little of each. This 
showed the best part of her and of him : of 
course he wanted her back again ; but it isn't 
every body would be burdened with a baby, 
under those circumstances. He was half Ger- 
man ; and I knew — I saw — he wouldn't crush 
it, nor starve it Ah! — they took^ it out 
of the bed. Yes, I dare say you are disgusted 
with my apathy. I am myself; but I knew 
nothing : 1 never followed them, nor saw it 
before it went ; or, if I kissed it, I didn't feel 
its lips. If I was a-dream before, I was 
deadened then. Whatever did it matter, 
happening to m« ? They stupefied me first : 
and you can kill any thine peaceably when 
you've scotched it Ah I one never feels 
one's heart break ; it's done in the numbness 
of the soul. 

" And what I've gone through since ; to 
think of it forsaken : for I forsook it; and it 
never came to me again! — But I should 
know it any where! — I hope it's safe in 
heaven ; but I have a feeling not Indeed, 
if it were dead, it would come at my call : 
wnen they're longed for so, they toiU ! " 

** Dear Rafe ! — And can we never find it, 
and have it here to love V " 

** I've had enough of tliai thought : that 
way madness lies. We might as well fish in 
yonder sea for Lord Moss's ring, that you 
threw over the cliff one evening. As well 
woo a star from the sky ! Find it I — pooh ! 
it isn't worth the trouble 1 — it's grown just 
like her, I'll be sworn. You know it wasn't 
poor ; and they had as much money as they 
pleased. She drew from my banker five 
years on, and then left off : for a reason.** 

« Why, Rafe ? — Tell me, tell me ! " 

** Because she was burned to death in Phil- 
adelphia. Her dress caught fire as she 
danced ; so she was not so cold as usual ; then, 
please God, the fire passed upon her soul, 
and sent it in agony upwards I" 

** Rafe, vou must tell me one thing — was 
the baby like you then ? " 

** He was exactly like me ; but he had blue 
eyes. He wasn't a pretty one at all, except 



that he was loving; would kiss before he 
could smile, almost You see. Rose, I've 
quite lost sight of them for this last year and 
a half: they've left off drawing upon Tuf- 
ton's ; BO the man must be dead : I know the 
boy isn't I wish, as I said before, it were ; 
but now, unless you would wish to have me 
crazed, you'll never speak about him. It 
can't be done. Trust me for finding a way, 
if any : I am not one to despair where any 
hope can make out; here it can't. Not a 
word more : — now or ever ! — I don't know 
why I've told you; — little enough, too; — 
but no more : because I'd not excuse her, nor 
excuse myself. And as to his taking her away, 
she'd never have come to me if she'd not been 
a coward ; for she gave way directly in the 
storm, and rushed alM>ut in the way of every 
thing, till she got swept overboard. And 
you Know, the rest were saved in the nsual 
common-place way ; a steamer took them up 
that went from X. And if she'd kept still, she 
would have been safe ; so you see it was all 
very common-place together: and that was 
what I called an Undin^." 

"The dog. Rafe?" 

»|Ah! what do you think?— You won't 
believe that, maybe ; but it's true as sorrow. 
The dog was out of the way somewhere when 
they went, and she staid with me very ea- 
sily : she went about, and I never noticed her 
for a year or so ; and then I got rather into a 
way of petting her, because she was dumb 
and didn't ask me. Cock came from her, bs I 
told you. But, lo ! one evening, she howled so 
awfully, that I couldn't endure it : she howled 
like a devil in torment, and nothing soothed 
her. She was auite weak next morning from 
her horrors, ana, the minute the doors were 
open, she ran away. She never came 
back; and though I was about a month to 
find her, I never heard of her. Whether she 
was drowned — swam out too far — or wheth- 
er she ran mad, and was shot, and save no 
sisn — I don't know. But I know tkiSy that 
when I got the naper that told me about 
the burning out there, I found it happened 
the night the dog had moaned and run away. 
There's something for you: and let them say 
after that, we can explain every thing. She 
smelled the fire all across those leacues and 
miles I — And so should / havodone, if Uiere'd 
been half as much sympathy between us — ah!" 

" I only wonder it was not tadked about 
inX." 

" They did make something out. Sarona 
wasn't there. Of course I never told him ; 
and yet I've told you. But they did say I'd 
a harem ; — that I kept a cabinet of houris, 
and that when I got sick of them I sent 
them across to France in the ^ Shelley,' and 
imported others. Forgive me, dear one ! did 
you ever hear I was a flirt ? " 

" Dear Rafe, of course. But any person 
of sense would have perceived you were 
making the subjects of your treatment pur- 
posely ridiculoua" 
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"Didn't I yictimize them?" He tamed 
fall round, and through the heavy melancholy 
which had drawn down every feature, a 
gleam of mischief broke forth like the smile 
of a suiTerinff infant when it sees a favorite 
toy. The hi3f frown flattered from the fore- 
head:— 

'* There's scarcely a lady^ in X, and not 
one of iny own acquaintances, that, if un- 
married, I didn't manage should believe I was 
to marry her ; and, if married, that I would 
do so were she only unmarried. And yet I 
never compromised them, nor myself Ah 1 
I was far worse then than when I did com- 
mit myself. It was a sickly sort of revenge ; 
but it didn't hurt them : I wouldn't have be- 
lieved how tough fine ladies are. But I 
knew what ladies might be, all the tame ; and, 
therefore, when I saw you, I was healed of 
my morbid mania. God bless you, Rose! 
what a long while we've been talking I Do 
}yvL know, as Shakspeare says, * if s almost 
fiiiry time ? " 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT. 

Wb will not trouble every body with the 
results of Samna's chivalry ; they were quite 
as fatiguing and terrible as any battles with 
the dragon of the doughtiest knight of old : 
but they were as satisfactory ; for he calmed 
Mrs. Emery to an awful faith in her daugh- 
ter's music-governess ; and he frightened the 
Lipscumbes into silence. For the first time 
m their lives they could not speak before 
lum: but they avenged themselves after- 
wards, by talking about him all day. How- 
ever pleasant the news to Cecilia's ear, that 
it was now fairly understood she was to be a 
respectable inhabitant of X, and inmate of 
the purest home there, it was not altogether 
that which she preferred to take in. K may 
be imagined that she was in a reverie of 
peace and bliss, anticipated for a long, bright 
life ; but the agonies of pride and lielpless 
self-contempt she underwent, were a fairer 
counterbalance than the merely selfish can 
suppose. 

And of all agonies the surpassing one 
clothed the ever present consciousness that 
Sarona's parents were at hand. It made no 
difference to her that Sarona told her he had 
informed them she was there, and that there 
should be no formal introduction ; nothing 
could have satisfied her, but an assurance 
that she should live down in the kitchen, or 
up in the attic, until those worthies had both 
come and gone. But this she feh most cer- 
tainly could not be the case : nor could she 
either absent herself from any scene in his 
own house in which Sarona bore a part ; for 
his fresh demonstrations of goodness had 
prepared more gratitttde within her, and she 



would have died before she gave the slightest 
cause again for the slightest irreverent re- 
mark, rerfaaps the saddest shade of her 
very selfish suffering, too, was the knowledge, 
ever present, that were she more like him — 
more pure at heart, with thoughts directed 
higher — she should not so inseparably con- 
nect with him and his relations her least 
love-worthy self, but stand in all simplicity 
alone. But she feared Sarona's parents, and 
that they should deem her unworthy of that 
place. She was fall of cariosity, too, and 
yet would ask no questions ; while, possibly 
a little proud, and not a little modest, Sarona 
told her nothing : nor his sister, all the ex- 
pectant week. But Tuesday came at last 

Miss Dudleigh had certainly expected some 
manifestataons of gladness ; but she could not 
have anticipated the excitement, the ecstatic 
joy of Sarona himself. He was up even 
earlier than usual, and did all kinds of busi- 
ness, social and professional, before he left 
the house. And he came in to breakfast 
with the ladies, just at eight o'clock, quite 
heaped to l^e chm with flowers. It was his 
face above the flowers, pale, but lustrous with 
expression, that surprised Cecilia. She 
thought he looked more like a bridegroom 
than Bernard had done the morning of his 
marriage. It was well for her that it was 
always the last thine she could do, to weep ; 
for his behavior mignt have brought the tears 
into harder eyes. He threw the flowers on 
the sideboard. 

** From Rockedge, Lioma ! — Is it not just 
like Rafe? I mentioned in my note last 
week, when I sent the book, that they were 
coming to-day ; and I met a fellow on the 
cliff* this morning with a basketful : I brought 
them on ; and we are to have as many every 
other day." 

" How kind I — How very sweet ! — But, 
Herz, they are reallv too beautiful for us." 

** For us, but not for them, 1 think I never 
smelt any thing so like Paradise : the room 
is a perfect tabernacle I — See those passion- 
flowers. Miss Dudleigh! — Yes, Rue had 
told them to send us flowers every day ; but 
I put a stop to that, for 'we want a little 
oxyffen for our own consumption. Miss 
Dudleigh, will you do me the favor to arrange 
those passion-flowers, and leave Loma the 
geraniums and roses ? Cannot you dress the 
dishes, Loma ? " 

" If you will eat something. Cecilia, do 
persuade him to sit down ; he nas had noth- 
ing but flowers this morning." 

" And very satisfjring are they ; but I obey 
you, for I am horribly hungir : I could eat 
a horse — an ox, I mean. Give me some 
cold beef, Loma. I mean to look yery fat 
when they come, so that they shall not know 
me. Miss Dudleigh, I advise you to do the 
same, or my papa will take you in hand. 
Tes, Loma, 1 like the parsley — it's a pas- 
torale I Miss Dudleigh, you will undertake 
the passion-flowers I " 
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^ Tea ; for the drawing-room or the dining- 
room V" 

" O, for both : there are plenty ; and the 
exquisites are ephemera: tney only last a 
day." 

<* Then I should like to put some round a 
dish of grapes." 

** Ton shall do so," said Salome, looking 
lovingly at her brother, ** or you shall have 
a pine-apple, or a melon, if you like it bet- 
ter." 

** No, Loma, the grapes and the passion- 
flowers are exactly iSce them, I could have 
fimcied Miss Dudleigh knew them. Have 
you been telling her?" 

**No, Herz; you know you ordered me 
not to do so." , 

" So I did, for a ^ood reason. They shall 
produce their own unpressions ; particularly 
as I mean her to produce hers. It is quite 
fair. Miss Dudleigh, you do not think us 
very encroaching? I must tell you one 
thing. My father adores music. It is a sort 
of second existence : he is another creature 
in it I tell you that, lest you should think 
him gmte such an enthusiast as you and L 
Is he, Loma?" 

** You have adhered to your resolutions so 
finely, not *to mention them at all, that I do 
not wonder you come to me to hide yourself. 
I know papa calls himself a non-enthusiast, 
and laughs M you. Perhaps Cecilia wiU 
call him a philosopher, as Mr. Bernard did 
last year." 

*^ O, Bernard knows nothing of philoso- 
phy, except in its primitive sense; and we 
all know that is the last in which the word is 
ever used. No, Miss Dudleigh must expect 
nothing. He is only a Free man. It is his 
characteristic to entertain the widest views I 
ever met with : he takes in all, and gives it 
credit ; and — shall I say it — he owes, that 
he is not a scattered intelligence and a dan- 
gerous heart-wanderer, to the master-stroke 
of his life and his career at once." 

" His profession. Dr. Sarona? " 

<< His marriage. Yes, Miss Dudleigh ; vou 
will find the text of all mv discourses when 
you behold my father. I have reason to 
think as I do think, and say what I do say. 
You don't look the least astonished." 

** Because I am not. I should have been 
astonished at any thing else. But I cannot 
look at you, nor at your sister, and feel 
astonished." 

'* Come, I meant nothing of that kind. 
You must really excuse me for feeling so 
utterly joyous that I can do nothing but en- 
joy myself. Loma is so shocked at me that 
1 am afraid she will make some mistake in 
her arrangements." 

*^ They are all completed, Her^, except 
the flowers. I am going to ask Cecilia to 
arrange them in the bedroom, toe." 

*^ O, let me see the bedroom, Loma. Miss 
Dudleigh, it has not been opened since last 
year : has Loma shown you r " ' 



<< No ; I have not been aware of any tluii^ 
mysterious gcang forward." 

** O, that is Xoma's way : one never Is. 
But she dball show you the Olympus of our 
establishment. You will not thmk that term 
misplaced, when you see her papa." 

They went upstairs. Immediately above 
the drawing-room, as Cecilia knew full well, 
there was a room, for there was a door ; bat 
as she had never seen that door open, she 
could not tell whether a bed was in the room 
or not However, to that door they came, 
and there they staid, while Salome threw it 
open : and there they entered. 

Ceciha could not wonder at Sarona's 
Olympian hint, for it was the grandest room 
in the house, and there was something about 
it even suggesting the sublime. It appeared 
as though the fhrniture had been Drought 
thera, and arranged, with reference to one 
particular effect : one higher object than the 
rest of the premises served. 

The bed was four-pillared, and every pil- 
lar was carved like a Corinthian capital, fin- 
ished to perfection ; and, instead of^ the cur- 
tains depending from those pillars in their 
usual graceless square, they were suspended 
from a carved wreath immediately below the 
lofty ceilinsf, and drooped over the dark 
acanthus which gleamed through their trans- 
parence, in waves upon waves of clear 
white muslin. It was an immense bed, and 
had a raised headboard also carved; for it 
was a little removed from the wall, as though 
to give greater effect and room for the singu- 
lar draperies. The linen could not be finer 
or whiter than in every other chamber of the 
house ; but the pillows were frilled with lace 
instead of lawn ; and above the lavendered 
sheets and downy snow of the bed lay tossed 
a quilt of .eiderdown, covered with carnation- 
colored silk, that smelt of eastern otto which 
it flung upon the lavender. The floor was 
matted above the carpet, and so all noiseless ; 
there were shutters within the recesses of the 
windows, and sliding shades besides of fluted 
deep green silk, so that though the sea-sun 
shone mil upon the room at afternoon, it was 
always forest-cool. An oval dressing-table 
was across the middle window : it was wider 
than the recess. Here again white veiled 
crimson ; but all was not white, for the toi- 
let-bottles, the boxes, and the ring-stands 
were of the rarest cut and colored glass, or 
china: rose-reds and greens like emerald. 
Before the table was an easy-chair, covered 
with red silk, with elbow cushions and a 
footstool. The spacious marble washing-table 
was furnished with china too. A walnut-wood 
press occupied one side of the room, and a 
white covered sofa, with cushions of crimson 
silk, the other. 

Cecilia, impressed as she was by all this 
flush of delicate luxury, was stirred &r more 
when Sarona led her to the other windows, 
in each of which stood a little loaded table, 
and showed her that upon those tables lay 
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ftatefulty every gift that Salome or be had 
ever received from their father or their 
mother: except the earliest toys of baby- 
hood, which their parents embalmed in their 
own first home. On Salome's table lay 
mosaics, jewels, trinkets, splendid volumes. 
On Sarona's, models and medals, engravings 
in oases, hand-wrought purses, or graver, 
heavier books. There was a dressing-room, 
too, within. Sarona also showed her this, 
and she there saw a water-apparatus on a 
larger scale than ever : with a curtained 
Bhower4>ath in one corner. Also there was 
a writing-table, and crimson curtains, instead 
, of white ones, were at the windows. Cecilia 
observed to her conductor that the dresan?- 
closet was evidently for the king. He 
laughed delightedlv* 

''I should be afraid of the oonsequenoes, 
were the king to inhabit our beautiful best bed- 
room during the prosress of the toilet : -— it 
would be splashed ana knocked to pieces." 

And then, as if half ashamed of all this most 
innocent exhibition of his filial pride, he rushed 
down stairs — leaving Cecilia to follow as she 
chose, and his sister as she could. It touched 
Miss Dudleigh to perceive that the furnishing 
of that double chamber exceeded in costliness 
and elegant comfort that of any other apart- 
ment. Mie had not seen such things of course. 

Sarona went out directly, and inrormed them 
he should be out until the hour of six, when 
he should return from the railway, having 
taken his chariot to meet his parents. But 
the ladies had enough to do ; for Cecilia was 
to be out two hours. When she returned she 
arranged the passion-fiowers, even transcending 
her protectors orders, in her extreme enthusi- 
asm, for she reserved one stem, thick covered 
with pallid purple stan and long dark buds, to 
mix with a branch of double-blossomed mvrtle 
and a constellation of jessamine, in one of the 
ruby glasses upon the table in the bedroom. 
Then she dressed the grapes, and the vases in 
the drawing-room, while Salome removed ev- 
ery speck 0? dust from the lustres, the orna- 
ments, and the ivory keyboard of the piano. 
The finishing stroke was to draw the blinds 
quite up, that thr '^ark rose-tints of the cloud- 
less evening might float into the drawing-room, 
and to open the middle window, that the breath 
of evening from the sea might feel its way into 
the flower-cups. 

Then they both dressed as for a Friday even- 
ing: Miss Dudleigh having a new frock on 
purpose, which, as she had M>ught and paid for 
it, sne doted on — thoi^h it was but a plain 
dark-blue muslin, verv fine. Salome, too, wore 
muslin ; the deepest osimask rose-color : on her 
arm the picture-oraoelet : on her lips the proud, 
calm smue. Cecilia had never seen her moved, 
except on the occasion when she save her up 
as a sister ; but since that time haa Salome be- 
haved the same as before — such was her breed- 
ing, her nobility. 

The canriage stopped at the door: the door 
was opened : they were coming up the stairs. 



Cecilia's heart beat; her eyes seemed dimmed 
as by a beneficent spiritual veil. She saw 
nothing when they firat came in. Her firet im- 
pression was of a most peculiar fragrance — a 
fragrance neither of the flowen nor of the sea, 
but which gathered and grew. This soft, fra- 

Ct exhalation was from the mother of 8a- 
i and Sarona. Had this lady been all night 
in a mildewed stage-coach, or all day between 
stale linings of a railway-carriage, she would so 
fragrantly have diffused herself. As she came 
to Cecilia, greeting her, without introduction, 
it was most perceivable, but not to be identi- 
fied with any specific scent — fresh violet, or 
sandal-wood, or any distilled perfume. Look- 
ing full, she did not stare : and through her 
glove was felt the refined softness of her palm. 
The dress was nothing: a quilted silk cloak, 
black I a black dress underneath ; a bonnet large 
and shady, roueh as rustic thatch ; a long green 
veil : but the mrm, the air, the inclination of 
the head, were every thing. 

" She will not speak to me ! " exclaimed a 
v(Mce, disdainful, and yet attracting. Cecilia 
nervously advanced. Sarona and his &ther 
were side by side. The same height, the same 
fiwne, the same sharp articulation : but, the 
temperaments a^n ! The beautiful head be- 
fore her bowed with a reverence only not whim- 
sical because it was mtentionally sarcastic. She 
put out her hand to the father, and stood look- 
ing towards the son. The touch, unlike Saro- 
na's, was warm, but, like his, dry : the hand 
seemed to impact something as it touched you, 
and in leaving youn to take something away. 
There was a golden roughness in the voice, the 
deep clarity of Sarona's tones all wanting. And, 
for the eyes, Miss Dudleigh was obliged at pres- 
ent to let them alone — their color undeter- 
mined, while their force was felL She was 
sufficiently conscious of that force, at least, to 
hasten out of the room after Salome, who led 
her mother thence, and to retire to her own — 
quite forgetting dinner, until Fridolin, who had 
not, it would appear, forgotten her, came after 
her to inform ner all were waiting. Then she 
made a rush down staurs, and entered meek 
and subdued. 

It was sufficiently awful to be thus late, more 
so to have to sit exactly next the older of the 
man-Saronas. Yet she might have been worse 
off; as having once looked at her with amused 
condescension, the latter gentleman took no 
notice of her during the firat course ; while, 
from being so very near him, yet not opposite, 
she too could take a look. But she haa some- 
thing else to look at, also — the lady on the 
other side. And then, for the first time, she 
found it impossible to realize that Sarona and 
Salome were the lady's proper offspring : be- 
cause it was also impossible to forget that those 
children were grown up. Of Mrs. John Saro- 
na it never suggested itself that she had been 
beautiful when young, for she was extraordina- 
rily beautiful now, and looked as young as 
Salome. At the age of forty-seven, not a 
snow-flake of Time's winter had touched her 
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hair, tvhich was a black as soft as velvet And 
although the daughter of a Jew, and ithowtng 
the peculiar elevation of her forehead as a He^ 
brewem in pride and freedom, her features were 
straight, most slender, almost fragile ; and her 
lips had the hue of the carnation. The vivid 
paleness of her exquisite complexion, and its 
texture so delicate, recalled her son's ; but it 
was brighter, and suggested the same intense 
softness that overlaid the hands. The e}'e8 were 
perfectly magnificent; for, with the radiant 

rness of Salome's, they were even darker 
Sarona's : yet they merelv resembled his 
in that, through their oriental mouldine, one 
caught a light as spiritual as the cold fire of 
the northern stars. Dressed as she now was, 
this lady struck Cecilia as a lovely picture, re- 
posing in the harmony of perfect beauty ; and 
tier age was the last thought that occurred. 
She wore a dress of deep r^ silk, too rich to 
rustle, and open to a bodice of embroidered 
cambric. No ring, except the ring of marriaffe, 
shone upon her white hands, but her wnsts 
were clasped with bracelets of the Indian gold, 
and a watch, which was at the back a rose 
of rubies, hung fh>m her fairest throat by a 
glittering chain. And still, as Cecilia looked, 
and looked, and eased a^in, she felt that not 
by her beautv only, albeit so that beauty was 
perfect, did she hold her spelL 

Then, leaning back in her chair, Cecilia en- 
deavored to attain unto a knowledge of that 
other spell — the presence close beside her. 
A singular combination of delight and awe 
pervaded her sensation, as the moment she 
turned to look, he looked round too, and 
asked her to take wine. She almoai dropped 
her glass as she caught the eyes above bis 
own. In those eyes the spell consisted; 
though it often floated to the sharp-cut lips, 
and touched the smile with lightnmg. Still 
the mouth was not the mouth of an enthu- 
siast ; and there was no enthusiasm in the 
smile : grave wisdom, large experience, calmed 
the very sweetness into a dignified courtesy 
that somewhat implied contempt: by no 
means the enthusiast's pride. But there was 
pride in the eye, whose discerning, instant 
glance could master any temperament, and 
test all tendencies : could, directly it chose, 
drive the blood to curdle round the heart, or 
draw its flush into the palest cheek : could 
turn the bold lids down in shame, or fix the 
wandering fever-stare upon itself. It could 
not have been the color of the eye ; for when 
the brain one instant slumbered, or relaxed 
its high-wrought powers, that gray became 
quickened into azure-blue ; its crvstal bright- 
ness seemed to ouiver in its sphere, and to 
breathe such tenderness as never tears dis- 
tilled, nor smiles fast melting into kisses. 
And yet perhaps that giav, so clear and 
lucid, gave freer passage to tne lights behind : 
as in the very azure of the atmosphere *is 
difiused the light of day, and as tempered by 
the azure we alone can bear the blaze. The 
clearness of the dun and the controiimg 



power of the eye were beautifully 
nised by the soft grav of the still rich 
far more abundant than Sarona'a, brudbed 
over the forehead in one broad wave. There 
was a slight stoop in the shoulders, 'wfaich 
gave to the head a bend just sufliciently be- 
nignant to mitigate the grandeur of the pres- 



Cecilia, taking in the whole effect of that 
presence more easily than we are oblig^ed to 
write, felt instantly Sarona's words — and 
realized the while. ** He owes that he is not 
a scattered inteUigenoe, and a dangercnis 
heart-wanderer, to — a woman." And she 
realized something more : that, as CkAendge 
before had taught her, genius is never inher- 
ited ; but that Ihe preparations of talent, vrith 
specific organization, may in their kuKllui^ 
unity attract the fire from heaven, and detain, 
it in a mould of earth : the very combina- 
tion asserting that love, in its highest earthly 
form, is but the vesture of the immortaL 

There was neither conversation nor much 
chat during dinner-time : Sarona would cer- 
tainly have appeared to have inherited hia 
aversion to talk while eating. Only sufficient 
was said to discover the peculiar aweetneaa 
of his^ mother's voice — the same that was 
sometimes heard to strike through his, like a 
wandering wind-note through a phrase of the 
violoncello. It was a lofty and delightsome 
tone, as of a spirit jubilant withm. But 
when the dessert was served, there was a 
breaking up of silence ; and Sarona was the 
first to speak : at first with his eves only, 
and therefore of course to Miss Dudleigh. It 
happened exactly aa Frid — who to-day was 
second in waiting — set upon the table Ce- 
cilia's dish of gnpes. Frid looked disoon- 
solate in the act, for he knew Miss Dudleigh 
had arranged them, and in them had taken 
pride ; ana now, as any one but Miss Dud- 
leigh would have foreseen, there were no pas- 
sion-fiowers, onlv a wreath of buds, the flow- 
ers having folded up at dusk. 

" Something the matter there," said John 
Sarona, having in a moment glanced from his 
son to Miss Dudleigh, and £om Miss Dud- 
leigh to the dish, and taken in that some- 
thing was the matter, " Are they poisoned, 
or is this a lotus-wreath ? It looks fantasti- 
callv heathenish, and twisted in a frenzy, 
readv for the brow of a bacchante. Miss 
Dudleigh, do you eat grapes? Of course 
not, as you do not drink wine." 

" She has been drinking wine with you, sir." 

** Taking it, but not drmking it : look here ! 
Have you a 8])ite against the napes P " 

Sarona laughed at the glass his fbther 
raised half-full, but was verv' anxious Miss 
Dudleigh's performance should remain unat- 
tached to her ; as she seemed quite shut up, 
like the passion-fiowers. 

" I believe tliat Miss Dudleigh and I were 
both jealous that Loma's efiects surpass our 
own so far. Just look at her arrangements, 
if you please." 
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Indeed they were successful as a thorough- 
fared taste could make them. A melon framed 
in jessamine and yellow roses ; the peaches 
dressed with pale, and the nectarines with 
deep geraniums; greengages with migno- 
nette, and purple plums with fuchsia. Yet 
nothing suited John Sarona but to criticise 
the grapes ; which, in their flushing ripeness, 
straggled over with dull leaves and wiry ten- 
drils, looked forlorn enough. 

" Why put passion-flowers round grapes. 
Miss Dudleigh — what is the idea? " 

" Merely because they are alike : I mean 
they correspond, as types in the two orders 
to which they belong." 

** Because of the ulusions to the vine in the 
iast half of the Bible ? " Not mocking, still 
satiricallv. 

*' I dicf not think about the Bible, certainly ; 
yet I do not wonder you should suppose so.** 

" May I inquire why ? " 

** Because 1 have succeeded in my effect, 
if I had intended a scriptural illustration, as 
well as those persons generally succeed who 
meddle wi(h the Scriptures." 

«< But is the passion-flower any emblem 
besides a sacred one ? I never knew it till 
now. Pray tell me. Miss Dudleigh I " 

'* I suppose if it be a s^nmbol of sacred pas- 
sion, it IS a symbol of alf passion : for all pas- 
sion, when it is pure, is sacred." 

** What makes it pure ? instruct me. I 
have learned more that is new in the last two 
minutes, than I have heard in the country 
for a year. Tell me now." 

" X ou know best, or ought to know : you 
have more knowledge, more es^rience." 
Cecilia did not so rei^ily incline to revere 
Sarona's father as his son. 

" A terribly feminine answer, when I an- 
ticipated the peroration. You were never 
at school. Miss Dudleigh." 

Sarona interposed. 

** Miss Dudleigh, I advise you to refrain ; 
answer no more questions in that direction. 
I know what it is. After all, I admire the 

D>e8 and the modest passion-flowers, and 
1 offer some to my mother. Mamma, 
vou will not refuse ? " He divided them as 
he spoke. ^* You shall have some purple and 
some green, and some of the buds. Ilow ex- 
quisite the buds are I " 

** They are beautiful indeed. But surely, 
Herz, they are not garden-flowers ? " 

**Ko, none, mamma," said Salome, "ex- 
cept the jessamine, which grows in a sunny 
corner near the conservatory-door." 

** The conservatory-door, my dear child ! 
Sorely you have not built a conservatory 
here?" 

** O no, dear mother — at Rockedge: 
they came from Bockedge." 

" From Mr. Bernard's seat O, yes ; how 
well I remember that lovely garden I And 
I remember the jessamine too : Mr. Bernard 
fathered me a basketful last rear, and I be- 
lieve I have some in my woHldox now." 



"Yes: that just reminds me, Herz: is 
younff Bernard actually married ? " 

" i wrote and told you so, papa," said Sa- 
lome. 

" I am aware, my love; but I could not be- 
lieve it. I imagined that both you and Herz 
diought so : that is, were under that impres- 
sion ; and that you wrote in your sleep to 
tell me. Of course, it is not true ? " 

" Perfectly true, sir : Loma, love, some 
grapes?" 

" Then he was married abroad, of course V " 

" We were all at the wedding, sir : did not 
Loma tell you? Miss Dudleigh, do take 
some grapes. Loma, wiU you lAve any, for 
you did not answer ? " 

" Yes, she will, Dr. Sarona : I will help 
her ; but I think ^ou must lend me that pair 
of scissors which is Iving by you, because the 
stems are tough, ana I must separate them, 
the bunches being so large, unless Miss Sa- 
rona can eat all these : I cannot break them 
with my fingers, or I shall spill the juice." 

Miss Dudleigh uttered this long sentence 
as though she were reading it out of a book : 
and like most of her effects it failed. It only 
made John Sarona turn full round, and flash 
his dread blue eyes upon her face. 

" You had better let me do it afler all, 
Miss Dudleigh. You perceive that every 
person has eaten grapes, except my father. 
And you must excuse him, because he never 
eats any thing but walnuts at X : I do believe, 
from some mysterious association they have 
in his mind with shrimps ; both shrimps and 
walnuts having been created for the especial 
purpose of passing the time." 

*^ They are successful on this occasion at 
least," said John Sarona, takinf^up a wal- 
nut. '* But, seriously, I am very curious 
about young Bernard. How long has he been 
married ? " 

** Only the other day." Sarona had drawn 
himself upright now, and nothing moved ex- 
cept his eyes, which glittered from one end 
of the table to the other. He had evidently 
made up his mind. "Yes, only the other 
day ; and, really, sir, I must excuse myself on 
that account for leaving you in ignorance of 
an event so auspicious to me, among other 
people. For I was hoping to see you so 
soon, a letter would have been absurd. Be- 
sides, I cannot write letters, only histories ; 
and I had no time for a histor}-. It was a 
glorious time. But I have not got over losing 
Bernard yet : you know I always felt answer- 
able for him ! " 

This last effect was especially for his sister, 
who believed, and had told him she believed, 
his father would see a change in him. But 
the father, if he saw a change, had noticed 
none, even when first they met. 

" And who has your genius married ? — 
for Loma let that alone : Ibelieve her silence 
on the subject induced me to throw it up.'- 

" One Miss De Berri." 

** Of course ; I know the name : De Beiri, 
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hy the way, is no name for a christian any 
more than Bernard's. Some good wholesome 
Smith, or thorough going Brown, or respect- 
able Jones, would alone liaye had the power 
to regenerate Rafe. . And this De Berri, 
what about her ? is she a pretty fool or a wise 
fri^t?" 
" Neither one nor the other, sir." 
" Modest or virtuous ? a pearl or a ruby ? " 
" I think we may sar that she has both 
pearls and rubies in tier dowry." He glanced 
at Cecilia as she said these words : she quick- 
ly, proudly, took up the parable. 

** She is the most exquisite person I ever 
saw, or that any one can see. She has 
ffenius, high breeding, and loveliness, beyond 
oeauty.** But, alas for Miss Dudleigli, she 
always said either too much or too little : the 
instant she had spoken she saw her mistake ; 
and that no one was conscious of her ex- 
pression, she owed to Salome rising and 
carrying off her mamma, while she too fol- 
lowed. 

But she could not forget that Sarona was 
left alone, to bear whatever chose to put him 
in mind of, those questioning blue eyes. She 
need not have been afraid : they had ques- 
tioned enough already to bid them turn aside ; 
and had she remained invisible, she would 
have heard nothing but the full and long- 
repressed stream of professional confidence 
between the father and the son — a stream, 
whose waters would have been as empty 
sound to her, for it appertained to Vieir com- 
prehension aloDc. Sne saw, however, when 
they came up stairs — not soon, but after the 
tea-things were established, and the lulling 
whisper of the urn astir — that Sarona, 
through all his paleness, looked unutterably 
happy. And she saw, besides, that his father 
watched him ; not by sudden stares, or that 
appalling glance he had at will, but with the 
same experienced tenderness he bent upon 
his wondrous wife. And ever, as he gazed 
upon Sarona, those eyea returned to her, so 
BofUy brilliant, as she sat in the candlelight ; 
and it could not be said that her eyes in 
meeting his were without a peculiar mean- 
ing. Altogether it was a quiet evening : no 
music, for Sarona seemed to have forgotten 
it ; or perhaps it was too late : indeed it was 
ten o'clock before Frid entered with the last 
notes and messages for him. He read them ; 
and observing there was nothing to do that 
night, proposed to his. mother to retire ; for 
Mrs. John Sarona could never well bear 
travelling, and was tired. 

Nevertheless there was talking in the state 
bedroom at twelve o'clock. The lamp, that 
shone so softly from the dressing-table, made 
a kind of moonlight upon the crimson cover- 
let, through the snowy mist of the drooping 
curtains. The two heads were on one pulow 
— the beautiful heads, the beautiful taces ; 
but the beautiful eyes were open, and most 
anxious words distilled, instead of kiases, 
from the long-accustomed lips. 



**! am afraid," said John Sarona, after 
very long discussion of Sarona's looks — 
those Jooks the mother was most ready to 
attribute to health ailing, press of duty, any 
thing but the cause which, had she onoe 
allowed, would have convulsed her mother- 
pride — *' I am afraid he is quite well, quite 
sound ; that he has just enough to do, and 
by no means too much. I am afraid it is 
necessary to believe that the most irrational 
suffering — the merest suffering of which the 
most ordinary individual is capable — has 
told upon him so. In short, my Aline, the 
poor boy is desperately in love — " 

" My dear Jonn, it is impossible. Nothing 
will ever convince me that Hers would suffer 
from that cause." 

" I pity him the more in that case." 

" But you do not hear me : he could not 
have to suffer. It is impossible that he 
should not be loved. You have often said so." 

"Merely because he makes himself so 
charming, yet so unlovable, to most people. 
He frightens women : merely women. But I 
agree with vou, that did he choose to be free 
and natural with the woman who affected 
him, it would be impossible for him to be 
resisted. There is then, in fact, some horrid 
counter-chance." 

" But not necessarily, dearest. He looks 
to me as though there were such deep loneli- 
ness within him that he has only begun to 
realize : he has a timid look, so touching to 
me, as though he were afraid of that dark 
place inside that he is plunged into wheneyer 
he thinks, I have seen ttiat look of fear 
when he was an infant j and nfever since he 
has been grown up did I long for him to 
be a babe again as I have to-night : to 
put him to sleep as I used to do. It seems 
so lately too — " 

"O! no, no : that is very touching, I 
agree \ but there- is something more so in the 
strength and courage : for both are at work 
just now. And what shocks me is to per- 
ceive how much he must have gone through 
to make such control necessary. He is natu- 
rally so controlled, that only some tremen- 
dous strain upon his temperament could have 
so relaxed him as to make this stillness take 
possession. Do you observe, Aline, how 
quiet he has become P '' 

"I do : but I thought him so bright when 
we saw him first — " 

** Does that deceive you P It first alarmed 
me. He was so brilliant because he has 
been very dreary lately : our coming was a 
pleasure to him, and in his state an excite- 
ment not to be despised : the failure and 
flagging afterwards were only too much in 
keeping. Whatever it has been, it is no 
sUght affair ; and I am very anxious to dis- 
cover the proper cause, because we may do 
something." 

" Dear love, we could not interfere : ex- 
cuse me, with Herz it would be madnesa" 
<< I do not purpose to interfere : you are 
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right ; it mio^t drive him, or he me, mad. 
But his pride is so peculiar to him, and so 
inseparable from the purity of his character, 
that it might come between him and his hap- 
piness; and this I want to ascertain.' I 
shall not go to him : I have another mind.** 

" There is one thing I thought of, which 
made me more wretched than' au. Is it pos- 
sible that that girl —? " 

** No, no ; O, no, no, no. Not Miss Dud- 
leigh ! " 

** I do not think that Herz is attached to 
her ; but I fancied she might be to him ; and 
if he knew, it would occasion him more 
agony than any sorrow for himself." 

*< 1 am quite as certain that Miss Dudleigh 
is perfectly at rest with him : that she is 
attached to him is necessary : she could 
not be any thing else. But I wish it were 
the other." 

** Ood forbid, poor child f she could not 
bear it." 

** Miss Dudleigh could bear any thing : 
she is stronger than Herz, thou|^h she Iooks 
so puling. A passing imagination for him, 
would leave her where it found her : she is 
too imaginative not to have had plenty of 
what they call fancies — in her case imagina- 
tions. But she has not even had one of 
those on his account." 

" I hope not. But it is hard that both 
those treasures should have to suffer — " 

"And we so little! so it is. Yet look, 
dear Aline, at Loma*s face : is it of a broken 
heart ? or that of one who has had her young 
life cut down to the root ? " 

" Not at .all : but our Loma is an angel ! 
I cannot believe she is my child." 

"I find it harder to believe her mine. 
Herz looks worse off than she. He is ten 
years older since last June. Did you ob- 
serve the perfect understanding there is 
between him and that girl P It is from her I 
expect every thing. Any thing will out from 
her : her grandeur is something frail enough : 
I could crush it with my finger." 

" She will not tell you a word, if she is so 
fond of Herz. Do you think he confides in 
her?" 

** He confides in no one ; but she mi^ht 
speak for him — might come at all he had at 
heart. He is too proud to put back sym- 
pathy from a woman . also proud : he would 
not take it from a man. I can find any 
thing by talking to her ; for she is so incon- 
sistent, fi^m not being perfectly grown up, 
that now she is stalking the other side of the 
clouds, and now she is picking up stones at 
one's feet : assailable from all points. She is 
rather frightened at me for all she is so bold ; 
and I will tie her to my knee a while until 
she is at home, and then begin." 

" But, forgive me, love : of what use will 
it b6 to discover, even if you can discover 
every thing ? I know if he could tell any 
one, he would tell you ; and if by any acci- 
dent he discovered you had been asking, 
25 



would it not take from him his only comfort 
in your society ? " 

" It certainly would. But I never mean 
to ask : I shall find out all 1 want by my own 
craft : no questioning. I cannot be easy to 
leave a stone unturned to serve him, in case 
it be possible. If not : well, if not, we must 
rest content with the cold satisfaction that 
the purest heart on earth is preserved for the 
great destiny of conquering itself. He is 
capable : he will not seek relief in * lower 
forms ; ' in resignation, in the sad delights of 
suffering, in philosophy. But he will rise to 
annihilate his passion, and still love on." 

** I do not quite understand how that can 
be ; he is, and always was, so passionate : 
his very likes were passions, even as a child." 

^ His likes, but not his loves. Who so 
cold to all about him, though so full of their 
sufferings, so delicate to their distresses? 
Did we not prize his liking for us, so pe- 
culiar, because it was, as you «ay, a passion, 
and one he vouchsafed to entertain for so 
few ? No ; he is not affectionate : too gentle 
far for that. He has not even an affection 
for that girl ; her personal presence is to him 
nothing : through their spirits only they com- 
mune : a singular instance, but not the only 
one I have seen. Irrespectively of his ar- 
dent sympathy, and his pleasure in her assim- 
ilation with him, he would not care if she 
died to-morrow. Dear love, I tire you ! " 

** I do not feel that I can sleep just yet 
You quiet me : your voice, as I nave often 
told you, lulls me like a fountain." 

*' Such a roujfh voice, too ! Why, what a 
cheek I It is like a p>each warm from the 
wall; too warm about this icicle of ours. 
There has been a thaw, you see, and again a 
frost ; and such a clinging now of particle to 
particle. It has been nothing sweet and 
gentle in its dealings with him; nothing 
slow: some sudden apparition, some auick 
shock, that had the heart laid open by a 
spasm in a moment. He was not ready, and 
it mastered him. But he will master it 
My hopes were that he should never expe- 
rience the ecstasy, for he would then have 
escaped the anguish. But I might have 
known that wish impossible to be fulfilled." 

" But, why ? for I can scarcely conceive of 
Herz finding any nature great enough to 
excite him to such purpose." 

" His very greatness makes it impossible 
he should not so worship. A nature like his 
would demand to compass another, to absorb 
it into himself; in short, to make it one with 
him by his own influence. It is in him to 
attract ; he does not cling : and for this ver)- 
reason I have such fears, while some hopes, 
that the object of all this enthusiasm may be 
a reserved and indrawn nature, which, from 
its very simplicity, cannot appreciate his re- 
gard, unless it be expressed to the utmost." 

** You think, then, that her behavior has 
made him doubt, and hesitate to express." 

" I hope so, and yet I fear. There is no 
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expectancy about him ontwardfy. I mast 
know to-morrow." 

" I do wish you were sleepy, or to-morrow 
will be telling tales: I would not have that 
dear child think we have been talking about 
him." 

^ It is the last thing he would ssipect. I 
will be sleepy this moment." 

And the oright blue eyes were closed ; but 
long after those dark lifhts of her own were 
folded, and the breath dept on her lips, did 
the father of Sarona wake and watcn with 
keenest tenderness the head upon his breast. 
Dreaming of the past, dreammg of the fu- 
ture, and dividing the two breadths of time 
by that perpetual present, which, to a brain 
'like his, perhaps, is more than either: for 
with every moment grew the consciousness 
more steady, that the suffering of the soul he 
contemplated, but for him would have never 
been. Few parents thus can mnse ; for of 
those whose offspring are the own of love, 
how few discern, so as to distinguish that 
which in their oiSspring difiers fi^ them- 
selves 1 



CHAPTER XXVin. 

JOHK SARONA. 

At breakfast next morning, where all met, 
Salome proposed a drive to her mother ; who 
generally left all her purchases, private or 
domestic, to be made when she came to X. 
The lateness of her visit this year had accu- 
mulated her demands, and, in consequence, 
she had a great deal to do. Sarona offered 
them the carriage : he was to take a cab him- 
self; such was always his arrangement when 
his parents were with him, unless they pre- 
ferred to walk. What business the father 
undertook was unknown to Miss Dudleigh, 
for she contrived to be gone before the party 
had finished breakfast ; Sarona pleading for 
her that she had a great deal to do in the 
morning. However that mi^ht be, she re- 
turned oy one o*clock — having given tiiree 
lessons, each an hour long — to find that the 
drawing-room, which she entered weetlesslv, 
was occupied by John Sarona. He was sit- 
ting in a reading-chair, leaning back, with his 
son*s new book upon the desk. She did not 
observe that he turned his head, but he called 
after her directly she entered. 

^^ Miss Dudleigh, I hope Hen has not given 
you this book to read." 

" Why, no ; but I read a good deal of it 
when I was transcribing, and I mean to read 
it all some time, when I can get Dr. Sarona 
to explain it. He will not let me read many 
of the books in his library." 

" There he is wron^ : a good pull at any 
one of them would injure you Ie.*n than a 
page of this. I should have no objection to 
your reading anatomy, or even going a step 



further : taking a * grind at the bones.' Too 
know what that means." 

Cecilia came on into the room. Her 
mouth was full of speeches ; so full that not 
one would come forth. She therefore looked 
foolish, though she did not feel so. 

** Sit down. Miss Dudleigh ; that is, if I am 
not in your way : you can't afford to stand. 
Will you be my pupil while I am here ? " 

" No, thank you : I do not see the use 
of it." 

*^ You to talk of uses ! You never consider 
them." 

"• Indeed I do ; or if I do not, it is time I 
should begin. I should- extremely like to 
read anatomy ; but, just because I wish it, I 
will not 1 could not practise physic ; which, 
I think, is the most glorious of aU destinies." 

" Higher than music ? What, even than 
your pet ideal ? " 

*^I think it wants as much genius and 
goodness : that is all. But perhaps it ia not 

S roper to take the highest of all for sUxk- 
ards : for instance, Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 
or your son." 

** Then a standard is not to be an ideal. 
You mean an average. Defend us from the 
average in every line ! You need not study 
physic because you read anatomy." 

** If I were an artist I would directly ; but 
I cannot draw at all: except caricatures, 
very misshapen, and in pre-Raphaelite per- 
spective." 

** Then you would be invaluable to delin- 
eate pathological specimens ; which are car- 
icature: contractions, and deformities, and 
mistakes, you know: the crania of idiots, 
and crumped spines ! " 

** But if you give me such precedents, why- 
is that book forbidden me ? " 

** Because it is too humorsome. It would 
foster your particular notions until the welkin 
would not hold your ideality 1 I can see you 
put a good deal into his head ; and I do not 
thank you for it: he was quite bewitched 
enough before." 

*' But much of the book was written before 
I came. I do not flatter myself so much." 

** O, the finishing-touches, I mean. Are 

Jrou not guilty here? Listen, Miss Dud- 
eigh." And he read from the page before 
him. ** * Contragts are not eounterparU, any 
more than analogues are idmtitie$* Con- 
fess." 

**I wish I could. I believe I may have 
used the word counterparts, as there hap- 
pens to be no synonyme ; but when I have 
spoken upon that subject to Dr. Sarona, 
l^ has any thing but humored me, for he 
laughed." 

" That does not disprove his sympathy. 
And, hear again. * Nervous excUability^ d%- 
hility, chronic prosirationy being, in a paiho- 
logical sense, "negative and inconsequerU, art 
less understood and less appreciated than ths 
least effective of surgical attempisy or ikt 
latest stages of immedicable scrofula, Ws 
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iherrfort antagonize with pr^udiee, rather 
than ignorance, in asserting thai the first- 
named type of steering should he regarded 
as the most imvonant o/M.* You told him 
to put that in ? " 

" Indeed, no. I do not quite understand 
it« without the context" 

" Which I shall not read to you ; but the 
whole of the preface concerns marriage, and 
is thirty-eight paees long. I cannot tell how 
he has managed to get so much together on 
that subject : i should have thought it wrung 
dry. Among other things, he says, * Disease 
is hereditary : so is madness, specificdUy ; so 
is malformation ; so, also, are health, beauty , 
intelligence. 8trangdy enougK the latter are 
the expected heritage in every instance where 
matrimony is incurred, and yet are mani- 
festly the exceptions ; the rule being decidedly 
in favor of the foriker. There is nothing 
for it bttt to perpetrate the blasphemous par- 
adox of charging Providence with foUy, un- 
less we are ready to confess, in all humility, 
that the most reasonable and religious of our 
deeds of life are consummated without refer' 
enee either to reason or to faith. For fnar- 
riage, its mystical evoluHonst awful purposes, 
eternal acts, perverted from tneif' heavenly 
significance, either in ignorance or temerity, 
avenge themselves in those tainted constitu- 
tions and those meagre or morbid intellects 
which are the first-fruits of retributive jus- 
tice. And we do not go far enough, unless 
we affirm that the consequences of marriage, 
as manifest in this era of the world, are 
upon society at large a degraded race, an 
illegitimate population, an exhausted vital- 
ity : for existence in the midst of cureless 
misery is not the life of the living. The 
only consolation that remains to us is in the 
fact that in the next world the innocent will 
never be permitted to suffer for the guilty. 
And the only glorious consolation left to our 
souls is that of the occasional triumphs 
achieved by marriage when governed by its 
own fixed laws. It may be clamored that 
nature, and the laws of nature only, are to 
govern in this matter. We agree ; in fact, 
tlie ideal of marriage can be no more attained 
unto without a pure obedience to the laws of 
nature, than the ideal in art can be produced, 
moart from the rules of mastered mechanism. 
But what are these immutable laws, these 
rules which we cannot in our most vivid 
dreams transcend i None know, or^none will 
know ; or wilfully theu disobey them.** 

**But he knows what they are. I muaft 
read what he says." 

" Not now : you toe going to tell me what 
he means so far." 

" I think it most wonderful he should have 
dared to write so; but I do not wonder at 
his holdBnff such opinions. I am only afhiid 
no one win read the book." 

•* O, yes, they jnW ; it will fascinate them : 
and it u not all m this strain. It is tough 
enough reading in the middle. I fear, bow- 



ever, for the preface, which contains the nu- 
cleus of this matrimonial scheme ; that nobody 
will look at it except his professional friends : 
so it wiU not go very far." 

** No, I should think not, in that case." 

"By the way, I hope it will do Barnard 
^ood, unless it comes too late. Did he see it 
m the manuscript. Miss Dudleigh P " 

" I do not know. I should fancy Mr. Ber- 
nard would not trouble himself to read manu- 
script ; especially of late." 

" Has he been writing more poetry, then^ of 
late?" 

'*No, but he has been engaged, and too 
happily tor think of any thing eke." 

" You have not seen him, I suppose, if he 
has been so busy ? " 

** O, yes, I have seen him often. I do not 
think any influence could draw him off Br. 
Sarona's : that is absolute." 

" I am glad to hear it. I suppose Herz had 
a hand in finding this lady up: for Bemard 
himself is but a soy young man." 

** Yes, he is shy ; shy as a little child : it is 
his most touching characteristic. Happily for 
him, hpwevQr, he is not, and need not be, ehy 
with yS» new-found friend." 

*' She appears to be a friend of yours. Will 
you tell me about her ; for a laay should de- 
scribe»a lady : men make mistakes. And my 
little daughter will be telling her mamma 
abroad, and not wish to have it over again. 
Did you know Mrs. Bemard long ? " 

" I must first tell you how I came here ; for 
before that I did not know her." 
• " I don't want to hear all that" 

" But you must hear something of it j or 
you will not understand at all." 

" Then I will endure it I know vou love 
to talk : only spare me philanthropic "hints of 
Herz, for which I can perceive you are ready." 

" No ; I think you are aware of his powers 
and his virtues. But I must say that I met 
Miss De Berri accidentally: not even in so- 
ciety. I had been ill when I came, and was ill 
afterwards ; and when I recovered a little I 
was ordered to be always in the air. I sat 
upon the beach, of course j and upon the beach 
1 met Miss De Berri. We often met I 
found her little dog for her which had ATayed 
awa^, and she spoke to me: that was the 
beginning." 

" It was a beginning, if you answered her. 
And she was in love then, ^and used to tell you 
all the Shakspeare story; that was it" 

** Indeed it was not : she was not then en- 
gaged : she had not seen Mr. Bernard." 

*'Had not seen Bemard! Then how did 
sKe fall in with bun P He never appears any 
where about" 

" O, she met him here at first." 

" Met him here ! What, you asked theQi 
on purpose P Or did Herz P " 

"It was purely by accident, too; for Dr 
Sarona asked her for a Friday evening, an<f 
Mr. Bemard hanpened to come* that night" 

Miss Dudleign had intended to be very pni 
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dent in reseninff the fkct of Sarona's *niedi- 
oatlng Rose ; quite orerlooking the possibility 
of its beiDg considered a mystery how she got 
into Sarona's house. 

" But I do not understand, — they met by 

accident, — and you did not know her before ? 

How did you manage to introduce her here ? 

for Herz has no time to make acquaint- 

'anoes." 

** O, they were acouainted before : at least 
ahe was a patient of Dr. Sarona's ; and as she 
is very artistic, and having read ' Stonehenge ' 
became interested in the avthor, she was asked 
to meet him." 

** That was it, — a patient ! What was the 
matter with her ? But of course you don't 
know." 

** O, yes. Dr. Sarona told me, knowing how 
anxious I was. He did not think it serious : — 
debility, I believe." 

"Debility is an effect, not a cause: but 
possibly he did not think the cause a necessary 
mfbrmation. He cured her, of course." 

" O, I don't know : I think she is as well as 
she could be with such a delicate organization. 
She was certainly very weak when she went 
away." 

'*Herz should have seen to that, after 
writing this book. Of course you doa't know 
her temperament ? " 

"Not know her temperament! I should 
hope I do : I have studied it sufficiently. She 
is perfect, body and soul : too spiritually beauti- 
ful to be appreciated by any one less subtle 
than Mr. Bernard.*' 

"Is Bernard subtle? I thought him a 
Tery simple fellow; telling things out very 
much, and taking things for granted." 

Miss Dudleigh had made a blunder: she 
saw no way to cover it but to declare she 
had seen too little of him to judge. 

" Subtle means simply, then, * a mon in89u.' 
Miss Dudleigh, about this perfect body and 
soul I must hear ; for I take as much interest 
in her as though she had married my son : 
for Bernard's sake." 

Simply as this was said. Miss Dudleigh 
felt the strange coincidence, and therefore 
w^as on her guard, and took no notice. Her 
inexpression of course betrayed her, to those 
keen eyes that nothing could escape. But 
she did not know it. 

" She is more beautiful the closer you ap- 
proach her. She might, from being so very 
small, be considered insignificant at a dis- 
tance; but every line, of her face and her 
figure has a character of its own. But it is 
exquisite delight to look into her ; and im- 
possible to be too near." 

" Is that her temperament ? " 

" No, rather perhaps her organization : and 
yet both." 

" Then she is oi^nized like her husband 
<— they are sympathists : that is charming." 

" They do sympathize, I believe, to the ut- 
no0t." 

" Of coarse. Now her temperament — her 



order of beauty — her color, and so forth : I 
must hear every thing about her." 

" Her order — elfin, quite. Something 
cold and soft in her air, alien and wistful in 
her eyes. She has a pure white skin, no 
color, hair too fine to touch : it floats away 
from your fingers, and is dark, with a shade 
of brown. Her eyes, all light, clear green . 
like the sea exactly ; her lips distinct yet 
quivering, with teetn that gleam between the 
smile : they always remind me of Shelley's 
woi-ds, * the starlight smile of children,' which 
I used to wonder over as unlike his usual 
truthfulness, until I saw her smile." 

" Then, in short, she is exactly like her 
husband : you have been describing Bernard 
word for word, trait for trait. It is charm- 
ing ! Is she not exactly like him V " 

" Not exactly : indeed very little ; for it is 
only outward resemblance." 

" Which implies not inward ; has nothing 
to do with it or course : I forget that What 
a pity they are not inwardly in unison. For 
as it is, they are physically counterparts, and 
the extension of the sympathy to the spiritual 
being would identify their condition with 
paradise. Nature Is certainly to be con- 
demned for not carrying through her work in 
such an instance." 

That he spoke satirically it was imposable 
for Miss Dudleigh to doubt : she was too ac- 
customed to satirize her own opinions. Still, 
though she fully intended to assume that he 
was speaking seriously, she only succeeded 
in holding her peace, not in concealing the 
sad disdam that piqued her. She gave a 
kind of glassy stare, and John Sarona smiled. 

" You are silent : is it possible you don't 
agree with me ? Or is it one of the mar- 
nages which Herz lays under a ban : 
* contracted perversely, sceptically, or igno- 
rantly?'" 

" 0, no, no : of course not. It is in every 
sense a perfect marriage: they were at- 
tracted by, having been created for, each 
other. Of course they are counterparts : 
they have but one soul." •' 

" Of course they are counterparts, not be- 
ing contrasts. It says in the book, * contrasts 
are not counterparts : ' therefore, all persons 
and things not contrasts are counterparts. I 
understand at last But you know. Miss 
Dudleigh, I am not content with a solitary 
instance : let us endeavor to render that 
perfectibilitv ultimate, to which our friends 
nave contributed." 

" I suppose you merely mean a play upon 
words : that perfectibility is not perfection : 
that we have not lived out our lives while yet 
we are living." 

" I suppose, madam, you are endeavoring 
to beguile me from my meaning. Have you 
not been talking nonsense the last few min- 
utes?" 

"I certainly^ thought that you had, rii^ 
but I dare sav it is recreation to one wh6 is a 
graduate in the sterner schools." 
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" We both agreed we would : did not we ? 
I wished to see whether your obedience to 
this nondescript faith was blind or daylit It 
is well you stopped me, for I was going to be 
impertinent; now you shall not enter into 
my scheme of perfectionization, unless you 
are curious to hear." 

" I should certainly like to hear how you 
would improve upon the condition of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bernard." 

" In this way — that they be not permitted 
to enjoy an isolated bliss. For bemg coun- 
terparts, and as you say so well, one soul, it 
negatives their position again, and reduces 
them to what they were before. So we will 
contrast them with other two counterparts, 
united as themselves ; then alone will the 
psychological problem receive solution. It 
IS said not to oe good for a man to live — 
that is, I suppose, to enjoy himself — alone: 
well, can it be proper for a man to be the 
only individual mstance of living, i. e. enjoy- 
ing, not alone ? " 

Miss Dudleigh made a gesture of being 
utterly lost amidst such jargon, but her im- 
patience and intense consciousness of its 
meaning were ludicrously apparent 

•* You don't know what I mean, and you 
are too fine to ask." 

*^ I am sure, I know as well as you do. I 
do not mind being satirized when I deserve 
it : it soothes my sense of justice. I have no 
doubt I deserve it now." 

" Satirize you I I should be afraid ; for 
you are armed at all points, and I am unpro- 
vided with weapons, except these pages; 
which only so far have I tested. If I were 
satirical in any direction, it would be towards 
young Bernard ; who, in spite of his unmar- 
riageable disposition, has contrived to steal a 
march upon my so domestic son. The pro- 
posal I had to make was in favor of that ooy 
of mine. Cannot I persuade you to do for 
him what your particular friena has done for 
his?" 

^Had Miss Dudleigh been pre-informed that 
she was to endure this sally, she would of 
course have wrought herself into a mood of 
deep disgust: high pride its demonstration; 
but it came so suddenly, exactly as though 
she had proposed it to herself for fictitious 
tiin, that she not only felt easy but amused ; 
nor could she resist her innate predilection 
for " answering again." 

" I did not know that Dr. Sarona and I 
were counterparts. I am only too proud." 

^ You are, as certainly as they : the same 
temperament, enthusiasm, tendencies. Only 
you are a woman and he's a man ; you have 
been ground down and starved, he has been 
soaring on unclipt wings and spoiled." 

The intentional change in the voice from 
insinuating contempt to forceful pride, the 
actual trembling of the deep dramatic tones, 
succeeded. She was taken off her guard, 
and exclaimed with passion : 

*^ You can know nothing of your son, if 



you think it possible he could ever become 
spoiled, or be ever satisfied. He is not an 
earthy nature ; therefore he can afford to 
wait : at least if he must, he can. As for 
me, IVe had none too much to do, and not 
enough to bear: if any one was ever 
wrapped up in gentleness and spoiled by 
sweetness, it is I." 

" I am fflad to hear you say so : it is very 
sennble : looking as you do, will authorize 
any heavenly or paradisaic experiences. 
But you mistook me, about my boy. When 
I said he had suffered, I meant actually : on 
his own account About others, he is per- 
haps absurdly gentle ; but it is precisely 
because untouched himself: he realizes suf- 
fering like a creature of the imagination ; a 
purifying spirit too delicate to handle, yet no 
more searcnable than death. He is himself 
at rest, cradled in a calm of soul too deep for 
dreams to enter. — You do not agree with 
me ? I am sorry to see that." 

Cecilia could perform no little mysterious 
works, either with steel or ivory needles : at 
least they increased her consciousness two- 
fold, and she therefore would not ; thus, hav- 
ing nothing in her hands, she was obliged to 
look either straight before her or into her 
lap. She happened to be looking down 
when the last few words were said, which 
had been put together expressly for the pur- 
pose of making her look up. She lookea up 
instantly, commanded by that other glance. 
He was looking at her, literally, to read her 
soul : she knew it ; and in a moment, from 
her comparative inexperience, conceived that 
he had already made himself master of the 
fact fhat Sarona's soul was in its agony. 
Not only so : she imagined him desirous of 
testing his experience by hers. With her 
wonted blundersomeness, she outacted her- 
self directly. 

" If you are so well aware of your son's 
capabilities for suffering, you cannot need to 
torture me by reminding me of them ; for I 
am, of all persons he has benefited, the most 
indebted to him. And I cannot bear to know 
how far he is below the angels, in respect of 
that power." 

Cecilia thought this a noble speech, right 
talented and tactic. She remembered Sa- 
lome's belief, and the possibility of her hav- 
ing coDununicated in some fashion to her 
parents ; she had no objection in the world 
to their entertaining the same fable as had 
beguiled their daughter, and she believed 
Sarona himself could have none: at all 
events, if his weariness were to be identified 
with any actual cause, that was the only one 
fox either of them to endure. But she be- 
trayed herself, and him, before a deeper stu- 
dent of causation and of necessity than 
either she or Sarona could claim to be. It 
was perfectly clear to John Sarona, that had 
she been the least involved in his implied 
disturbance, she would have held her peace 
forever : it was as obvious ihat she had seen 
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bim suffer, by ber readmeas to shelter him 
beneath a remark upon which a second con- 
struction could be put Besides, her eyes 
betrayed her ; their melancholy was too open, 
too forlorn, for pity on her own account. 
There is no mistakmg the glance of perfect 
sympathy; which is no more at command 
than a blush, nor more controllable. 

*^ Then I am certain," he said with calm 
idgnificance, most bitter yet ^lost sweet, 
** that for whatever he endures or may yet 
have to bear, you are not answerable ; nor I. 
I do not feel I am iniruding upon you, when 
I talk about him ; for you really like him : 
much in the way that I do I I think you and 
I are not a little alike. You might have 
been my daughter, Miss Dudleigh : I mean 
my blood-born, the issue of my body. So 
you see it is no wonder you and he are alike. 
You have the same faults, even." 

** He has no faults — before man ; exces- 
sive virtues only." 

" Your faults are also excessive virtues." 

** O ! do not talk about me ; it makes me 
sick." 

" Do you know why it makes you sick ? " 

** It is enough to be so : I do not want a 
reason : natural depravity is surely suffi- 
cient." 

" But if it be depravity, it is at least arti- 
ficial. No, Miss Dudleigh, I have observed 
in my practice, which has been immense, 
that It IS very strange how suffering draws 
us all together, however different we may be. 
It is some grand law of Heaven's making, 
that the universal harmony should be elicited 
fi-om clashing elements. Soul strikes with 
soul, the moment the pulses flag or the flesh 
is strained upon. I am speaking of physical 
suffering now ; which after all is more like 
passion than any thing else : for suffer we 
must, and do. But how is it, do you think, 
that when the soul is in travail it labors to 
the end alone ? For it is so : they may talk 
of sympathy ; — who really cares for it ? " 

" I do not know." 

** You do not — nor my son. And you 
just occurred to me as the two most * pas- 
sionate pilgrims' I ever met with in this 
wilderness ; and I have seen enough — the 
different stages." 

'* One does care for sympathy : one clasps 
it home." 

" And then you embrace a shadow. You 
really care for it? It ever occurs to you 
when you are in bed at night; the time 
when, if these shadows have really respond- 
ing substances, they meet you face to face ? " 

"No: any thing except perfect sympathy 
one might be thankflil for." 

"Just now it was altogether real and 
precious: but sympathy is sympathy. Are 
there any degrees and kinds V Is it not gold 
always, like truth and love ? " 

" O, there is such a difference. If gentle 
hearts, who can discern there is suffering 
without discerning the causOi and who are 



not themselves suffering, except for others : 
if they condescend to breathe their sHent 
comfort round you : the comfort that is most 
like heavenly comfort — for heaven is all 
delight and ever satisfied — then, one could 
afford to be comforted and to bleas that 
heart." 

"Exactly: is that sympathy ? Then fvhat 
IS perfect sympathy ? I do not anticipate the 
difference." 

" You do : vou must know. If one has to 
endure, and the cause is mightier than the 
effect: so mighty that it itself gives the 
power to endure ; and if one suddenly, in an 
awful flash of knowledge, is brought before 
another soul whose suftering is the same, as 
great, as silent — how can one bear tJiat 
sjrmpathy ? " 

"Because one cannot help them, I suppose 
you mean : for you are feminine." 

" Not only so : because one knows their 
agony, it doubles ours ; ours doubles theirs, 
and yet remains unshared. O, if you speak 
Qf helping them, of bearing for tliem, instead 
of them, why, you annihilate suffering at 
once with a shock of ecstasy, like the ea- 
thanasy the poets have dreamed of. It is 
straight from the grave to glory. And they 
wonder after that how Christ could suffer on 
the cross ! " 

" You know, Miss Dudleigh, some people 
would say you talk wonderfully, others 
wildly : I do not ; for though there are feiv 
persons who either can or will express them- 
selves, there is more passion in the world 
than you think. One of your faults, or ex- 
cessive virtues, is to despise your kind." 

^ Is that a virtue in excess ? " 

"It results from an intense habit of ideal- 
izing. You don't despise God's making, only 
man's unmaking ; as Herz says here. Other 
of your excessive virtues I can soon exhibit. 
You are discontented because you are not 
perfectly in health: well, you know you 
ought to have been, but for some of man's 
unmaking, as we said before ; and you don't 
quarrel with Providence, only with destiny. 
Then, again, you are selfish — a little." 

" O, thank you ! I never heard any thing 
that made me feel so thankful. I am not, 
then, a hypocrite." 

" No ; you show it. You are selfish .be- 
cause too sensitive: morbidly nervous; and 
you are rather proud of your superior powers 
of endurance." 

She looked at him as though he were an 
angel speaking. 

" I am not talking so to annoy you, neither 
to do you good. I am no missionary on a 
campaign against the world, the flesh, and the 
devil : I prefer to let them alone. I merely 
wish you to test my powers of sympathy: 
imperfect of course ; for I, too, have all these 
faults." 

" Mr. Sarona, I wish you would not talk 
so." 

" Shall I go on with your faults, then ? " 
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** I tliink yovL can infer the rest from those 
cardinal points of virtue." 

'* I dare say. Then I shall go on with my 
readiuff. I've got to tell him what I think of 
his book, and I am afraid : will you tell him 
for me ? " 

*♦ O ves, when yon have read it :^ that is, if 
you will tell me what you really think." 

He bent his eyes down on the book again, 
and turned the leaves. His plan had per- 
fectly succeeded. For Cecilia, after her 
spontaneous confession of agonies and ac- 
quaintance with the agonies of others, had 
been utterly absorbed oy the last few sen- 
tences since, and by his manner of taking 
things for granted. She had quite forgotten 
her passionate expressions : she now recurred 
to tne simple impression his nature made 
upon her as he sat opposite, and she could 
watch his face. For several minutes she did 
nothing else ; then it suddenly occurred to 
her that she by no means ought to stay 
unless she had something to do. So she rose 
and fetched a book for herself. Books did 
not tumble about upon tables at Sarona's 
house, nor in his drawing-room ; yet tliou^h 
he had no library to caU such, few men m 
X had half so many books. But the books 
had houses to themselves, where they were 
hidden out of the dust ; and in the drawing- 
room the house for the books was rosewooa, 
like the piano. And all the poets were kept 
there, except Shakspeare ; who was in every 
other room rather than in that one. Miss 
Dudleigh went to the bookcase, and opened 
the rosewood doors; she looked at all the 
names, and finished by taking out ** Stone- 
henge," at which she had not looked ; then 
brought it to the table and sat down in her 
old seat. 

Now, Cecilia knew " Stonehenge " by 
heart, ^m the induction to the last long line. 
She had not meant to learn it : it had come 
to her, as all her music did, afler a few read- 
ings ; and she yet gloried best in reading it 
She was reading now — hadjpluDged into the 
awesome loveliness of the Walpureis Night ; 
was again exhausting herself with its ex- 
haustless beauty. The spell was stronger at 
first than the one so near her, whose tempera- 
ment and her own harmonized like blue sky 
and golden clouds. John Sarona, the instant 
she brought her book, let his alone, raised up 
his eyelids, and watched her with a smile. 
He watched her long, but long before his 
gaie was felt, withdrew it ; and when at last 
she looked up, recalled by the close of the 
Walpurgis Night — every word of which he 
had followed as swiftly backwards as witches 
say the Paternoster — he was deep in the 
middle of his volume, with calmly drooping 
eyelids. His countenance so sharply chis- 
elled, and his brilliant, bitter mouth, were 
endurable when his eyes were down ; and he 
was pleasant to the very nerves of sight. 
Cecilia had a long stare, and at last forgot she 
was looking. Then he suddenly looked up. 



- 1 knew, that is, felt, you were looking at 
me, Miss Dudleigh : one always does after a 
certain time. But few persons gaze: it is 
generally all glance. Have you ever felt the 
power of my boy's eye ? " 

" Yes ; once he tried to magnetize me and 
could not : nor could I him. But I felt the 
power of his eyes — they made my brain 

" Only as fire heateth fire, I suppose. Waa 
it a public experiment P '* 

" Not exactly : it was at a dinner at Lord 
Federne's." 

*« O, at the dinner-table ? " 

"No, after we went up stairs: we all 
tried." 

" We, indeed — four and twenty people P " 

" No, there were fewer : very few.** 

"But I should like to hear: why. Hers 
used to hold his tongue and shut nis ears 
upon all those subjects." 

" He proposed it that night, however. But 
no one succeeded." , 

"You did not try, then; or only upon 
Herz?" 

"O, yes; I sent somebody to sleep, but 
nothing more : that was very easy, it was o 
drowsy temperament." 

" Was it little Harry Mossmoor, or the 
mercurial lord himself P O, no, I have it, it 
was young Bernard, of course. So he is 
indeed a drowsy temperament, and would 
rather be put to bed any hour of the day 
than have to sit up an hour later than usual 
So Herz did not succeed P Very strange ; for 
his will is stronger than yours, and he has 
stronger nerves. Are you sure he did not 
help you ? " 

" He was trying upon some one else, and 
in another part of the room." 

" 0, and did he succeed with Mrs. Ber- 
nard P That would have been fair, as she is 
her husband's counterpart. She went to 
sleep P" 

" 0, no ; but she was not very well that 
nieht, and I think Dr. Sarona was afraid : he 
did not try very long upon her. I thought 
nothing of my success ; for you know it was 
a mere chance, and Mr. Bernard was lying 
very happily upon tile sofa." 

" Did you pass, or hold the wrist P " 

"O, neither: I sat a long way oS, and 
only looked and willed." 

"Yes, I know. There is nothing here 
about magnetism actually ; and yet my fin- 
gers seem to cling to the leaves : in ract, I 
suppose / am getting sleepy. I am an old 
man, and may ask a favor of a young lady 
who has a very pleasant voice. Wul you 
read me this chapter. Miss Dudleigh P " 

She was delighted, and looked so. He 
handed her the book, thra covered his eyes 
with his hand, as though to repose the brain 
utterly. It was a chapter on " Professional 
Corruptibility." We will spare the reader 
every thing except the titlew She read it 
quite through, then paused. 
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** I am very much obliged to you : you are 
a charming reader. But for the last few 
minutes I have only heard your voice : some 
tones in it reminded me of something ]^ou 
said a little while ago. You were speaking 
of sympathy in a tremendous case ot suffer- 
ing, — what kind of suffering P All suffering 
is actual, whether the cause be spiritual or 
physical. There is nervous suffermg, woful, 

— all the torments of the pit in one ; then 
there is horrible pain ; prospect of pain, as 
horrible ; there is regret for suffering caused : 

— no trifle ; there is bereavement : — densest 
wretchedness, which must be beaten through ; 
or disappointment, — which no faith disf^uis- 
es ; ana the life-long dread of death. Which 
did you particularly think of? I have been 
reviewing the subject, and all these are some 
of my suspicions. I am afraid to tell you what 
I suspect, because you mav not agree with me ; 
and if I put it into your nead you will work 
upon it and make it bigger than your brain. 
You were, I should say, to judge from your 
peculiar disposition, thinking of death." 

** O, no : I do not mind telling you ; and I 
am not astonished you need to ask me : I 
mean the suffering of love." 

" O, I do not wonder that you expected / 
should not know : I have suffered nothing 
there. Miss Dudleigh, I should be too hap- 
])y if I could believe that any other man has 
ever spent a life of such true happiness as I." 

" 1 nope that many have ana wilL You 
know that is why you are so useful : Cole- 
ridge says one must be happy to be useful." 

" A venr pretty compliment, and I thank 
you. Still, It is because I happen to be not 
a nature of the highest order tnat it is so. I 
am perfectly conscious that had I not been 
hanpy I should have been an^ thing but use- 
ful. There is a kind of spint whicn, out of 
the midst of suffering, yielas all joy to others, 
and works for their best good while its own 
is accounted nought" 

** Yes, of course. Am I to read you any 
more?" 

'* I think you must be beginning to remem- 
ber that it is eight hours since your break- 
fast : and you were out at luncheon." 

" But I nad dinner at one of my pupils*." 

'*That means we shall not see you this 
evening. How is that? Miss Dudleigh, 
tell me honestly, was there ever a moment 
when you were awake, that you were not 
conscious of yourself? " 

'* I suppose that there never is for any one 
a complete unconsciousness except in sleep : 
that is why sleep is so precious." 

"It is not precious to those who are in 
perfect health : they never even enjoy its an- 
ticipation — that twilight which steals over 
sucn a one aa you, now, for hours before 
sleep comes. You must be content to be 
useless, vou know ; as you are never in a con- 
dition of thorough comfort. I should like to 
hear all your history, and how you contrived 
to get knocked to pieces before you were 



bom. You'll tell me to-morrow ; for I know 
you will not want to go out shopping: it 
makes you melancholy." 

" How do you know that ? " 

" O, because it is natural : you would like 
it, delight in it, if you had a family of yonr 
own to regulate ; but you cannot bear the sig^ht 
of those more fortunate than yourself. It ia 
not envy of them : it is simple discontent" 

She looked astonished : more ashamed. 

" ! but why such a fece ? I like you all 
the better for it. To be fortunate is not to be 
blessed ; you are more blessed than they are ; 
but it is impossible to realize it while you are 
young, and yet withheld from the fate which 
all alike deservfe. Did you ever think Heaven 
was unjust ? " 

•* Never — never for a moment But Heaven 
has nothing to do with those things, as you 
said." 

" No ; man will not let it : it is all our fault. 
Do you know I shall not tell Herz ; but I am 
going to doctor you while I am here, and to- 
morrow we will begin : after your history I 
shall feel your pulse. Now I am going out : 
will you come too ? " 

« Shall I not be in the way ? " 

" Not at all — not in my way. It will be 
very kind, for I do not like walking by myselfl 
It is a quarter past five." 

Miss Dudleigh, for the first time in her life. 
felt vain. Slie was vain to put on a bonnet 
which became her — of fine straw, with a dark 
blue band of trimming — light gloves the only 
pair she had that were new. For Miss Dud- 
leigh anticipated her own ruin in the article of 
light kid gloves, French, the best make. Also, 
she was vain of her parasol, which was of very 
thick and very dark-green silk ; the handle 
ivory : a present from Rose the day before her 
marriage, which of course could not be re- 
fused. She was vain to discover herself in the 
street holding Sarona*s arm ; vain of the smile 
with which he offered it ; vain to perceive that 
almost every body turned, and quite ever)' body 
looked, not at her, but at him : yet also at her, 
as with him. She was vain when he paid her 
entrance copper-fee at the pier-gate : not proud, 
as though any other had paid that twopence. 
And Tamest of all to di8C0\ er that he enjoyed 
her societj', though he scarcely spoke at all. 

" You have been winning Miss Dudleigh 
completely over, John. She is perfectly at 
at home with you." 

" Yes, she is in mv power : I shall not take 
advantage of it I like her very much." 

" Would it do her good to come and visit 
us, to stay at Clieselton ? " 

** She IS too fond of X to leave it : she has 
her work here. No ; she is, besides all that, 
necessary to Herz." 

** Necessary to him, dearest ? ** 

**I mean her absence would make him lone> 
lier than now he is. Aline, I have discovered 
every thing : I told you that I should " 

"From her? Had she so little reserve? 
But how should she know about our child P " 
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** She finds out as fast as I do, and that is 
why I made way with her easily. I most par- 
ticularly thank her, though she does not know 
it. O, it is a sad case! a very sad case in- 
deed!" 

^ At all events you are resigned : you speak 
quite philosophically." 

*' Come, do not blame me ! there is nothing 
to be done. Dear love, you may believe me. 
As for being philosophical, if one must bear 
something irritant, it is best to be quiet about 
it, and save one's energy for endurance. I as- 
sure you I have never so had need to be pa- 
tient — resigned you call it — as this very day." 

*< I wish that poor child had never come into 
the house. I am sure she has to do with it, or 
she would not be here." 

" She has had to do with it ; and she must 
all the more be pitied, for she could not help 
having to do with it. However, I have a sin- 
gular suspicion " 

** What, dearest? tell me." 

" That all will come rifht in the end." 

<* O, that is sweet ! Thank God for that — 
and you, who always bring me the best of all 
things. Then, dearest, surely he can afibrd to 
wait" 

'* O, yes. Remember, I do not say that I 
see how the move is to be effected which shall 
set all right ; but I have a perfect feeling that 
our boy will suffer none too much — only 
enouffh, perhaps, to make a man of him." 

** Then I am quite, quite happy. But yet I 
cannot help thinking " 

** What is it you want to ask ? You surely 
do not hesitate with me ? " 

**l thought you preferred not to tell me 
that" 

"And what is that, my queen ? " 

" Only just what the girl said. I meant it 
was strange she should confess — particularly 
about another, whose honor ought to be so 
dear to her." 

•^ It is dearer to her than her own. My love. 
Miss Dudleigh has a touching regard for Herz. 
I believe she would die for him." 

** She is ver}' pale, poor little thing ! she 
looks as though she had not been taken care of 
when she was a baby." 

** Nor ever since. I am going to doctor her 
to-morrow." 

'' Is there any thin^ distressing Tier ? " 

** Altogether she is affected by what affects 
her friends. Herz and she are friends, and 
will remain so until death, and after. She is 
much distressed for him : I found that out" 

" I hope — excuse me for saying so — that 
she will not give him back the impression that 
you have given her. She will not tell him that 
you asked her " 

''My love, I asked her nothin^^ that she 
might not repeat — though she is sensible 
enouffh to know it is better never to repeat 
any Uiing. However, much as I am indebted 
to her, she is quite guiltless of my having cause 
for gratitude. I told you I should uncover this 
mystery by my own craft alone." 
26 



" And now, can you tell me the cause P I 
am as anxious as you were." 

** And am not now. O, that is because I 
am too well convinced, and, as I tell you, not 
quite hopeless." 

" He will be happy, then ? " 

** He will be happy in the happiness of her 
he loves. If that consist in him, they must be 
brought together." 

** How aeoidedly you speak ! Is she then 
already engaged ? " 

" She is already married to another man." 

The mother made no answer: she lay in 
that soft bed without a stir or si^h. 

'^ I must have you sleep. I snail presently 
have to determine that you shall, if you look 
so very sad. This is our second sorrow ; and 
that they are both sorrows of theirs, makes 
them all the more ours, perhaps." 

** I really think I could have borne better 
to see him dead." 

'* You have not seen that, Aline : you do 
not know. Shall I have to magnetize you, 
after all?" 

*^ I am going to sleep. Do you think he 

jeps ? " 

** Sufficiently ; and he will soon sleep better : 
I am not afraid for him." 

** Then I think I need not be: and yet I 
am. Did Miss Dudleigh tell you she was 
married? What a strange story she must 
have given you 1 " 

'* She has not the most distant notion of 
my knowledge ; she told me with her eyes. 
You know it was the most natural thing that 
she should talk of Mrs. Bernard : they are 
friends." 

" It is Mrs. Bernard : how awful 1 " 

" But it must not oppress you now. I do 
not suffer it to destroy me : yet it could." 

'* It is so dreadful, yet so natural a thing to 
happen, that I do not wonder you discovered." 

** 1 could discover any thing, I tell you, from 
the expressive point, or points, in any fhoe. 
I have seen, God only knows, how much of 
that" 

'* And her eyes told you ? I wish she had 
been born blind 1 " * 

" I should then have read this wonder in 
her brain ; having looked inside it : it would 
not have been so easy, and would have taken 
longer." 

And, sparing not his child, he kept her 
secret for himself alone. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



AT HOME. 



** At what time," asked Sarona, one mcm- 
inff, six weeks afterwards, " may I assure my- 
self that you ladies will be ready ? " 

" Ready, dearest, for what ? " 

" Have you forgotten, I^ma, that this day 
is the 18th of September ? " 
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" I know it is the 18th, for there is the pa- 
per. Is any thing jjoing to happen ? " 

" My dear Miss Sarona, it is * at home * the 
18th September." 

'' O, the Bernards ! So it is, the 19th and 
20th : but surely, Herz, you will not eaU in 
form upon a friend so intimate — " 

" My love, especially because he is my so 
intimate friend. I would, if possible hasten 
to show him, that in my opinion, his estate is 
honorable. Besides, I cannot of course pre- 
sume to call his lady my most intimate friend ; 
and the first tribute to a lady is social. So, 
if you please, we will go to-day, and not to- 
morrow, or the 20th. I will return for you 
if you will tell me the hour." 

" Half-past two?" looking at Miss Dud- 
leigh, who had long given up objecting to 
make of herself a demonstration. 
^ " Yes, I should think so : we ought to ask 
Dr. Sarona to fix, I think." 

" O no ; this is not a hospital day. And if 
I should be detained, 3rou shall go on first, 
and I will fetch you." 

There was not a moment's delay ; for Sa- 
rona had time to dress, and to behold them 
dress ; and to come down stairs more leisurely 
than usual, stepping into the chariot with a 
somewhat deliberate and scarcely determined 
air, as though he had left sometning behind, 
or half thought of remaining behind himself. 
They were driven swiflly through X, and 
along the smooth road to Rockeage. They 
had hardly begun to talk before the trees ap- 
peared; which, as they drove through the 
gates, showed many a golden leaf against the 
eep blue sky. The autumn day was bright 
as Sarona's soul, melancholy as his heart. 
But he was in a grateful mood this noon : 
his father's temperament so lately expanded 
over him, vet touched his being with its light ; 
as the sunbeams linger in the lur long i^er 
the sun has set. He scarcely knew that he 
was about to change his cireumstances : he 
felt quite sure of calm. 

There were several carriages at the lodge, 
and one or two within at the door ; but uie 
servant who had longest lived with Bernard 
caught sight of Sarona, and gave him prece- 
dence : his party was first shown to the draw- 
ing-room. 

All the beautifhl furniture was re-estab- 
lished in the old forms, which not even Rose 
could have improved in newly hannonizing. 
It struck Sarona, as he passed through the 
hall, that there was an air of habitiveness 
about the house, which he could not account 
for : for instance, a faded rosebud lay upon 
the plinth of one of the statues ; and through 
a door, which was slightly open as they en- 
*tered into a morning-room, one saw an easel, 
books strewed around, and a sheet of paper 
on the floor. One of the servants saw Sa- 
rona looking, and shut the door directly ; but 
not before he had time to wonder whether 
the master and mistress had only returned 
the night beibre, as had bedn origmally pro- 



posed by Bernard, in one of his wayward 
notes some weeks ago. To return to the 
drawtog-voom : all there, if not re-arranged, 
looked fresh, and exquisitely bloonnng, 
against the vivid emerald of the lawns with- 
out, and the unearthly green of l^e sea be- 
yond. By the most poetical play upon tbe 
custom, the most absuitlly duU of all English 
socialisms, there was nothing to remind one 
of a morning call. The doors that arched to 
the conservatory steps were open wide ; and 
down the conservatory were tables laid ik)r 
luncheon, with champagne and ice ; pink 
china, glass, and stiver ; the decorations ail 
of fresh ftowere, within a dome of flowers. 

And entering botii together, Cecilia int 
saw Bernard : Sarona, Rose. 

The wife and husband were not togetJier, 
for Bernard was between the conservatory 
and the drawing-room, holding a silver plaite 
of wedding-cake in one hand, and a bijou 
liqueur-glass in the other. Both tht^se he 
was ofifering, like a birthday child-prince, to 
a lady, very, very old, whose wrists quaked 
wider her white kid gloves, and who^e hair 
shook its lew bright threads of silver againut 
a white satin quilted bonnet She was great* 
great-aunt to Bernard, the great-aunt of his 
mother, and had driven ten miles out of the 
county in her old carriage with her y&ry an- 
tiquated maid. She was ninety-six, and 
after any excitement childish; just before 
Sarona entered, she had said to Bernard : 

** Do you mean, my dear, that this is your 
wedding-cake ? " 

" I do" indeed, ma'am. Don't you wonder 
how I ever got any thing so nice made for 
me?" 

** You are not old enough to be married, 
my dear. You are not grown-up. Are you 
quite sure that you are married V " 

*' To a little girl : the little giri you kissed 
just now." 

**Pret^ little creature! she made me a 
courtesy.* And so Rose had. 

The twinkle was yet in his eye when he 
saw Sarona, and flitted to him; but; his 
hands being still full, he flitted back directly. 
His inend, who caught the sly light from his 

fiance, was warmed bv it to his heart ; for 
e had no suspicion of the transient cause, 
and concluded it had a deeper source. 

Meantime it was his duty to approach 
Rose ; who, sitting upon a very low chair, in 
a circle of ladies ul far^r than herself, and 
surrounded by a very rew of the gentlemen 
who were not in the conservatory, might 
have escaped the greeting of an eye less 
keen : it reached her all across the room, and 
made her droop her curls. Her dress flashed 
on him next ; for she again wore white : by 
no means her wedding-gown, but a muslin 
frock, quite plun, with a band of rose-color, 
and no ornaments. He came up noiselessly, 
and through the circle thrust nis hand, as 
cold as ever : but even while extending it, he 
glanced aside, as if to look for Bernard. 
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**How well he looks! how excenirely 
well! And you?'' 

" I am <juite as well as he. I think there 
18 a chair just here." 

The circle widened instantiy. 

** If jou will excuse me, I had rather stand. 
Pray let none move. I have been sitting the 
whole way here." 

He leaned upon the back of the tallest 
chair, one nearly up to his shoulder : and the 
lady who oecupiea the seat looked up at 
him : he did not look down at her. He 
leaned, and listened : he remembered not to 
have seen those people before ; but perhaps 
they had all been at the wedding, or their 
dresses anew dispiised them. His preneral 
impression — for he endeavored to fasten his 
attention upon them particularly — was, that 
those who shonld have worn blue or gray, 
wore red or rose-color about them ; and those 
who might have attempted red, wore green. 
There was a certain color which that season 
had raged in X : it had just reached its acm^. 
It was not apricot, nor esterhazy, nor jaun- 
dice-yellow, as since have contagiously pre- 
wiled ; but a color called sea-blue. Sarona 
imagined it was meant for green, but that 
the chemical process had failed in hs result 
However, he studied it in several shades, and 
then betook himself to the bonnets, which 
were all of white foundation, relieved by 
flowers brought together as they do not bloom 
on earth ; the early spring and the latter 
autumn being continually in embrace en- 
woven. And, without listening or looking, 
he saw and heard most definitely, until Bei^ 
nard again approached him. Somebody be- 
gan thus : 

^^ Ton had beautiful weather while you 
were abroad, Mrs. Bernard." 

" It has been very fine : a long summer, 
indeed." 

** We had a few light showers here last 
month. I do not know whether you per- 
ceived them." 

^ I believe it has rained once or twice. I 
do not mind rain." 

** It is excessively pleasant after rain when 
one travels post Of course you travelled 
post?" 

" Mr. Bernard is not fond of railways." 

" All country gentlemen dislike them, un- 
less they are in parliament There is always 
ft certain publicity in travelling by the train.** 

*^ O, we only dislike them because they 

E've us the heiidache ; and we do not like to 
Be the country as we pass. In a post-chaise, 
we can stop." 

''But how did you manage with a post- 
chaise in the mountains?" asked a young 
man, with whiskers a delicate red, and nan£ 
sleek with amandine* 

** There is excellent accommodation at In- 
terlachen." 

'' Don't you Kke Swiss cottages ? I dote 
on Swiss cottages," observed some one who 
had not spoken before. 



"Very much, in Switzerland." 

" I like them every where. I do so wish 
Mr. Bemtfd would have a Swiss cottage at 
his lodge : amidst the rocks it would be so 
appropriate. Shall yon not persuade him, 
Mrs. Bernard P " 

** I like the place as it is, and I believe he 
does. I hope he will not alter it." 

** Did yon think Paris much altered since 
the revolution of 1848 P " 

** We ^d not pass through Paris : we have 
both had enough of it before." 

*' I really wonder you did not ; it has been 
such weather for Paris." 

** Do you not find a great difference in the 
cKmate since you returned P" 

"There is certainly a diflerence between 
this and the many climates of the conti- 
nent" 

** Do you like Germany as well as Italy, 
Mrs. Bernard P " 

** I think I prefer Germany : I Mke the 
people." 

** 1 do not like the people, they are so far 
behind the age. In what part of Germany 
did you locate P " 

Ilose was answerine some (me else another 
question, and seemea careful to answer at 
length. Sarona answered for her, speaking 
for the first time, — 

"At Dresden, I believe. I understood 
Mr. Bernard, on account of the pictures." 

"O, yes: the 'German Florence.' Mrs. 
Bernard, excuse me," said a young gentle- 
man, who had been the grand tour in his last 
long vacation, and who ^ret lived upon the 
strength of that metaphysical meat ; '* excuse 
me« but did you prefer Holbein's Madonna or 
the Madonna di Sisto P " 

" I always prefer Raphael," was Rose's 
short reply. 

" Then there is the Seggiola of his. What 
did you think of Correggio's ' Night ' P " 

"What must all think of Correggio's 
* Night ' P The engravings are very fine." 

"There are some lovely Ostades — quite 
delicious : but I cannot recall them separate- 
ly. One walk through the gallery is scarcely 
sufficient, even if one takes only one picture 
to study a day. How tame all other exhiW- 
dons seem, after diose of the Italian a&d 
German cities ! " 

" And the Louvre, I suppose, we may in- 
clude P " said Rose. 

" O, certainly : and the rest" 

But " the rest " was a real interlude ; for 
another partjs who had entered and ap- 
proached, haa borne him down. Sarona re- 
moved a little, and was standing ouite alone, 
just meaning to lock round for Miss Dud- 
leigh and his sistn-, who had vahisbed from 
his neighborhood, when Bernard, releasing 
himself from all his other cares, came up to 
him. 

" Old fellow, I'm afWdd it's very dull for 
you. But you needn't do any more duties to 
Kose : well both excuse. Go, find your way 
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into the conservatory ; there's somebody 
there." 

"But you are every body, Rafe! How 
long and lone it seems ! Do tell me " 

" What ! before all these people ? No, 
thank you ! " And the trifling laugh, which 
carried offlhe trifling words, struck coldly on 
Sarona's ear. He said no more ; and as the 
bride^oom left him to meet another party 
entenng, he scarcely knew where to go. 
Rose saw him standing there ; she had seen 
Bernard's behavior, and it touched her too : 
but differently. She managed, for a mo- 
ment, to leave her circle, still half-surrounded, 
but of which a few seats had been cleared, and, 
to Sarona's amaze, approached him : for the 
first time, like a woman grown, she led the 
way in her own house. 

"Dr. Sarona, will you walk this way? 
You have had a long drive, and mnst oe 
quite faint. I hope we shall find Miss Dud- 
leigh here : I have not seen her yet." 

Sarona did not find his tongue until he 
found Cecilia, who, with Salome, was standing 
beside the fountain of sea-water, which was 
one of Bernard's glories. The fragrance 
amidst the foreign flowers of the ever-falling 
drops, as they dashed into a basin all rough- 
ened ^dth coral, was not more singular than 
the color of the emerald rain beneath the 
sun-pierced magnolia and vine leaves that 
sealed the glassy roof. Miss Dudleigh, who 
had never seen the sea^fountain before; was, 
of course, fascinated with it; and Salome, 
though she had seen it often, nearly as much 
so. Sarona, too, owed a great deal to the 
fountain, for it gave him something to do : he 
dipped his fingers into the basin, and entan- 
gled them with various seaweeds that therein 
grew and flourished ; and he dazzled his eye- 
sight with the sunbeams in the jet, all the 
time Cecilia was talking to, and being talked 
to by, the bride. They had kissed on meet- 
ing ; and all down the tables, which they had 
passed to reach the fountain, a consternation 
seized the loungers and ice-eaters to behold 
that actual embrace. 

Whether Rose was conscious of Sarona's 
extreme discomfiture or not, it is not writ- 
ten ; but she took no notice of him until he 
had quite recovered and had plunged into a 
conversation with his sister, which she thought 
fit to interrupt He was nearly paralyzed 
when she herself helped him to ice ; heaped 
upon the cr}'stal plate a handful of the fiowers 
that had wreathed the dish, and presented it 
to him with a smile as sweet as Bernard's : it 
was iiot perceptible to him, and was not 
known to nersetf, that she also mimicked her 
husband's manner ; yet it was so, and Cecilia 
saw it. Sai'ona was yet eating his ice, and 
had spumed with the spoon those delicate 
jessamines and geraniums, when Bernard 
joined them, gliding, tripping down the aisle 
formed by the table and the ranks of plants, 
and snapping off the leaves of the creepers 
with his fingers. He was in the most Joihr 



ioTiaie, fitful of his moods : and, though Saro- 
na had been aware that he could be absurdly 
dashing, no less than insolently mischievous, he 
had never encountered him so egregiously in 
masque ; and it made him nervous, like Miss 
Dudleigh: the similarity being heightened 
by the fact that they both betook themselves 
to their least accessible attitude of haughti- 
ness. 

But Bernard did not care ; if, indeed, he 
took the trouble to observe they were up so 
high ; he was chattering across the table to 
several gentlemen, who noped from that hour 
he was going to fraternize with each individ- 
ual of them, and taking champagne with 
half a dozen at once. Not that any thing he 
said was worth repeating, remembering, or 
wi'iting down ; on the contrary, whatever he 
uttered was, if not vague, ridiculous : but it 
all made way like eloquence — like brilliant 
witticism. There was, as he stood under the 
green Quivering roof, with the snowy, crim- 
son, ana flame-colored blossoms for a back- 
ground, something of dreamy brilliance in 
his pallid face ; while his eyes, as wide open 
as they ever were, their lucid green sparkung 
like broken crystal, had a snake-like fascina- 
tion, amidst the Ions tangle of the creepera, 
which hung so as almost to mingle with his 
hair. His mirth, too, so extreme, that in 
any other instance it would have been out- 
rageous, seemed too much for his soul to 
hold; it spent itself in one intermittent 
laugh between his words: a laugh that 
seemed to flash against your ears like foam- 
bells striking you in the face: it certainly 
made Sarona start the first time it was heard ; 
and when it was over, yet detaining one by 
its echo in the brain, he chose to take some 
notice. 

" I have never seen Bernard in such spirits. 
I hope they are natural." 

" I have never seen any one so naturally 
joyous," answered Rose, to a speech which 
would have sounded rude from any other 
lips. " But perhaps Mr. Bernard has not 
always been quite natural; for very few of 
us are, or can afford to be." 

" I am delighted to find he can afford to 
be so now, if I may say so. Your glass is 
empty — may I take it ? " 

She gave it him without looking. 

" And if it is not asking too much, I shall 
trouble Bernard for some of that claret. I 
see he does not know how to endure himself 
without dispensing it : he has been fiourish- 
ing that bottle in his hand until it has lost 
all the benefit of the cooling it has had." 

" I am sure he- will be very ha^jpy. Rafe, 
will you fill a glass?" 

Bernard filled it as Sarona held it, while 
still talking over the table, and took no 
notice with nis eyes. Sarona took the-claret 
to Cecilia, and made her drink it ; her expos- 
tulations, and his composed commands, took 
time ; and when achieved, it was evident that 
the especial mood was melting: of course. 
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into its shadow freak, for Bernard tamed 
about disconsolately, — 

" How unkind you all are ! — You won't 
any of you speak to me ! — And you won't 
any of you eat any thing ! — I must have you 
all taste these pretty little novelties. \Ve 
brought them from Paris — didn't we ? " — 
to Rose. 

" Which do you mean, Rafe P — for, as you 
have your back to the table, I am sure you 
cannot see." 

" These little beauties. Tm afraid they're 
all melted by this time, the sun is so hot. 
No, as cold as death : they've been locked up 
in ice ! — Now, see ! " 

And Bernard brought a variety of tiny 
cups, like thimbles cast in alabaster, which 
were brimmed with what looked most like 
colored snow. 

" What are they, Rafe ? — Why, ice again : 
only ice, I am certain ! " 

" Only ice ! — I'll ice you ; you snow in 
summer ! — Why, they're the greatest rari- 
ties this side of the North Pole. Just taste : 
No! you must put cup and all into your 
mouth : the cup's pure sugar. — Now, isn't 
that delicious ? ^ 

Sarona's light teeth crackled the delicacy 
with gusto. 

'* Most exquisite ! — But what upon earth 
is it P — And now is it made ? " 

" It's Bouquet k la Glace. We brought it 
from Chamouny — didn't we ? " 

" I shall not answer : you know best, and 
may say what you like ! " 

" We can make believe we did." 

" But nobody will believe," observed Saro- 
na : " it leaves the taste of Paris on the 
tongue. It is intensely French, though in- 
tensely nice. Do tell me what stuff it is." 

** It is ice, you unbeliever ! But you must 
eat another, for they're all going." 

" It's your warm hand, Kafe ! — Give them 
to me, and let me hold them." 

"No; you'll freeze them too tight. I'm 
going to choose one for Miss Dudleigh, like 
the one," said he with malice, ** that I gave 
you then." 

** Why it had a different flavor, I declare. 
Who made the flavors P " 

" Scooped out of Eve's apple : she was a 
knowing one to pull it in the first instance. — 
Miss Dudleigh, do you like it ? " 

« It is hehotrope.'" 

" Why, surely," said Sarona, " they cannot 
flavor with flowers. I shall rebel against 
that; — we shall have the spiritual taste 
completely flattened.: they might let flowers 
alone." 

** Why, it's the most spiritual of all con- 
ceptions: the flavor is first expressed as 
essence, and the essence is further attenuated 
by its union with the liquid element." 

" How very ridiculous ! " 

« Do you think it ridiculous to use Eau-de- 
Colo^eP" 

This was a home-thrust; because Sarona, 



who could not endure artificial perfumes, in 
common with all persons of very delicate 
organization, made a decided exception in 
favor of Eau-de-Cologne, and used it in 
quantities, of the very best quality. 

"I do not drink Eau-de-Cologne, I be- 
lieve." 

'* Is the sense of smell more spiritual than 
the sense of taste P " 

" I certainly think so ! " 

" Then you see we spiritualize the sense of 
taste by fostering it with what administers 'to 
the sense of smell : that's quite fair. You 
know, you want some more : taste that one ; 
— now, you, Miss Dudleigh; — both at the 
same time. Now, you know, while you both 
enjoyed that morsel, you were in a state of 
identity." 

"It was rose," observed Sarona; "but 
how many have they contrived to incorpo- 
rate P " 

" AH of them : roses and pinks, and jessa- 
mine and violets, and honeysuckles and or- 
ange-flower, and myrtle and musk. And 
that's not half; but quite enough. 
. " By the way," looking at his wife, — "how 
have you been getting on P " 

" O, pretty well ! — People are easily sat- 
isfied." 

" I haven't. I've told an awfiil list of lies : 
it was that made me reckless. Didn't you 
wonder what was the matter with me, Sa- 
rona ? " • 

" I saw that something was the matter ; 
but I did not wonder." 

" I shan't tell you ; it's a secret We have 
a right to our secrets, Rose and L" 
' "Certainly; and we have none. But do 
us the justice to believe, we do not wish to 
know them ! " 

" I didn't suppose you did. I must go." 

" And so must we. I do not wish to nurry 
you. Miss Dudleigh; but when you are 
ready " 

" 1 am quite ready." 

"No, you're not; — and he isn't. Stay, 
till I come back, Sarona. I must 'go into the 
drawing-room for somebody." 

" No, my dear Bernard, I must go now ! 
You forget that this is only a peep, to see 
that you are all right, and that you conduct 
yourself properly ! " 

" And do 1 P If you really do mean to go, 
111 come and see you to-morrow." 

" Thank you, Bernard." Sarona said this 
as though ne did not expect him to come at 
all, and the bridegroom ran off. So long he 
staid, however, that Sarona was obliged, or 
thought he was obliged, to ^o ; and he went. 
Rose gave him her hand in its glove to shake, 
and looked at him with that same new man- 
ner that itself rendered this very slight meet- 
ing to him but too important. 

It may be supposed there was very little if 
any thing to say on the road to X ; still, if 
litUe was said it was because all thoughts 
wero mightier i and none but Sabme, who 
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did it innocently enough, ventured to expresH 
(what each was thinking particularly) that 
Rose was singularly altered in so short an 
absence from her former life. Miss Dudleigh 
did not expect Sarona to touch upon this : 
she had seen about as much of him m private 
lately, during his parents' visit, as she would 
have seen had they never met except in 
church ; yet, since the few days that his all- 
engaging friends had left them, he had not 
relapsed into his former habit of seeking her 
upon all small occasions when she might be 
found alone. Thus she was not the least as- 
tonished that she saw no more of him that 
afternoon or evening ; except at dinner, when 
he merely showed his face. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



DISCOYEBIES. 



Whether Sarona broke old rules or not, 
it was presently discoverable that Bernard 
retained his &voritisms : one bdng the cus- 
tom of a cool ride or walk rather early in the 
morning, in time for Sarona*s not late break- 
fasts. It was true he had promised to come ; 
but Sarona had seldom been so upset as by 
his apparition the verv next day, straight up 
stairs, straight into the dressing-room, just 
in the accustomed style of entering before 
the knock at the door was answered. It was 
impossible for Sarona to entertain anv thing 
but intense and sudden satisfaction wnen he 
saw that face : it ever affected him with a 
powerful sensation of pleasure to look upon 
nim, to feel him near : Bernard's personality 
was the most delicious impression under all 
circumstances ; yet, so astonished and cold 
within him did Sarona become, and helpless- 
ly remain, that he at least showed it in his 
behavior. He stared aghast at Bernard ; 
who sat down in a chair and nodded at him, 
took no other notice, but began to talk. 

** I came over — I told you I should — first, 
because you didn't bid me good-by, and sec- 
ondly, because I wanted to know all about 
your concerns. How's Miss Dudleigh P 
Haven't seen her this morning." 

** Of course not ; and I am very much sur- 
prised to see you. As you are here, I sup- 
pose you will take some breakfast" 

** I suppose you'll give me some : won't 
you P I'm very hungry." 

" And what will Mrs. Bernard say ? " 

" O, I left her in bed asleep : she won't be 
awake tiU I get back, and then I shall take 
her breakfast to her. You see, Sarona, I 
shouldn't have come at this unreasonable 
time ; but the people will all be beginning to 
oome about two." 

** 1 should have been quite as muoh aston- 
ished to see you at any other time to-day." 

'*Aiuias^dP" 



" And as charmed," replied Sarona, look- 
ing out a pocket-handkercnief. 

" Ah, he's very shy, putting his head into 
that drawer ! Sarona, you're always nervous 
when you talk about being charmed. I say 
though, just tell me : your courtship strikes 
me as something rather beyond the apprecia- 
tion of common mortals. How do you con- 
trive to be so quiet about it ; both of you so 
excitable ? She was deadly-lively yesterday ; 
and you were like a fish high and dry upon 
the stones : upon my soul you are not so 
fresh as L" 

"Dear Rafe, I have one &vor to ask, to 
entreat*' 

'* Come away from that chest, then : I want 
to see your face." 

'* You shall ; for then you perhaps will be- 
lieve me, that I should much prefer you not to 
banter me about Miss Dudleigh." 

** I dare say. I won't, if you will codbsa 
honestly," 

"I will honestly confess — we are not en- 
gaged, and never shall be." 

Bernard opened lus lips and eyes, ga&ng 
like a sleep-walker. 

'* Do not look so, Rafe : have pit)' for me, 
and do not vex yourself." 

" I'm dumb j' or I wish I were : for there** 
nothing to say. Well, let's eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die. I want some breakfast" 

" We Will go down instantly. Will you 
breakfast with the ladies P " 

" I don't care." 

They did. Salome showed her surprise; 
and Miss Dudleigh, who had no surprise, as- 
sumed it It was perfectly evident that Ber- 
nard had come into the dining-room to get his 
breakfast, not for the pleasure of their society ; 
as, having shaken hands with them in a slov- 
enly fiishion, he sat down and helped himself : 
not even waiting to be invited. Sarona talked 
to him, and he answered with his mouth half 
full, his eyes on his plate or the huge breakfisst 
cup in his tiny hand ; but he made such short 
answers that even Sarona was disconcerted. 
The only original remark was upon the latter 
gentleman pushing aside his plate. 

" Can I speak to you now, please ? " 

And Sarona conducted him to the cabinet 

" Well, what is it now, Rafe P " 

"How cross you are: do you want me 
awayP" 

" Rafe, do not talk so. Cannot you have a 
little patience with me P " 

*' I dare say you are xery miserable because 
she refused you : I dare say you care. I can 
see the lurking triumph in your eyes, though 
you are so sanctimonious. I say, Sarona, 
you're a safe one for out-deviling the deviL" 

" Are you laughing, Rafe, or wanting me to 
cry P I could very soon." 

" No ; I've enough of ihat at home. Tm 
coming to that presently. But tell me about 
you : did you speak to her as you promised P 
Were you kind P " 

'' I tried to be, for so I felt. I assure you I 
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was put back so decidedly that I dared not 
actually come to the point" Sarona exulted 
in these few words: it was the first time he 
had been able to spedi the truth. 

" Now, I don*t care, for I know she's dying 
to be married." 

«<Raie, do not spei^ so — to oblige ne. 
You may not like Miss Dudleigh^ but I do.*' 

** I don't. Of all the stuck-up, ooosequen- 
tial, formal patterns of humanity, saturated 
with inbred selfishness!— I always knew it 
was — with her trumpery talk, blatant igno- 
rance, unfeminine, unblusning stare ; beha^ng 
either as if you had poison in your breath, or 
elne sticking out pins to go into you whenever 
you come near : as if any body chose, or ever 
cared, to look at hcrJ* 

** Have you done about her ? because I 
shall reply to nothing of that sort ! " 

*<And to treai you so! Why, she isn't 
worthy to wipe your dusty shoes, nor to sit 
down in the ashes of your grate. Sarona* I 
can't help it : you'd have been angry if any 
woman had served me such a trick." 

*< Rafe, will you be silent, or must I go ? I 
would rather stay and stop you : for you will 
be so sorry afterwarda^" 

•• Why shall I be sorry P I wouldn't pick 
her up m the street She's noisome to me." 

'* At least, Rafe, she never intruded upon you." 

" No more she did. Why shall I be sorry ? " 

** Because you are generous and a man : 
she is a woman, and poor." 

** She needn't have been poor. She might 
have had the richest treasure in heaven and 
earth: what all the gold mines and seas of 
pearls couldn't outcount ! I'm indignant, and 
angn', and sick. Fm sure you lock sa" 

"lam — all three." 

" With her f Say so and 111 gag myself." 

<* With you." 

" I don't care. Sarona, I congratulate you : 
she's better lost than found." 

Sarona did not answer; his eyes were, fbr 
him, quite quiet 

** You hate her : there's hate in your face — 
concentrated detestation. Your soul is turned 
agmnst her." 

No answer. 

" You know she can't stay here." 

No answer yet 

'* She shan't I wish she were dead," 

** So do I ; for then she would be at rest" 

'* Sarona, do not stare so. Come here ! " 

Sarona had nailed himself a^nst the door, 
as once of old. He did not stir. Then Bei> 
nard raised himself from the physician's chair 
slowly and heauly, .as tliough his feet were 
gouty or his spine had cracked. He came to 
Sarona, and drew him by his hands' fimn the 
di'K)r. Sarona made no resistance, though he 
took no pains to move; then Bernard took 
him to the chair he himself had auitted, and 
thrust him into it: dimbinff himself upon the 
arm fike a little child, and like a little child 
who has been very naughty, peering into Sa- 
rona'sfaoe. 



" I'm so scNTv. Shall I kill her, and then 
shell be at rest ? Softother her with your bed- 
case and bolsters? Or shut her up in a 
showerbath with a pan of charcoal ? Sarona, 
I say Fm sorry : what ean I say more P" 

«* You ought to b& I do not wish you to 
my more: on the ooatrary, I wish you had 
said less." 

*< You're monstrous black upon me. How 
ooukl I help it? Just thmk — VU pose you 
bravely : simpose Rose had treated me so." 

"If she Lad been as Miss Dudleigh was, 
she onlv eould have trei^ed you as Miss 
Dudleifflb treated me." 

^ Whal; a tricky, sly speech. What ' was 
she then ? Nobody else- was in 1ot« with her, 
/know." 

** That is just what you do not know, Rafe." 

** O, what fun ! Do tell me who it la 
then. It's your man William, or the pott- 
man, or else one of the eounter^umpers in 
Etheredge's, where they sell fiddlesticks and 
polkas." 

" A perfect image. Why must it be any 
of these most choice suggestions ? " 

<« Because she doesn't kiiow any other 
men." 

** How do yon know she knows no other 
men?" 

** Rose told me she'd been bred up in one 
of those schools. How I hate and sicken 
at the name of a ladies' boarding school I " 

*' What upon earth do you know about a 
ladies' boarding-school ? " 

** Do you like schools, Sarona ? " 

" Like schools ! I like schools proper : I 
don't like the perversion. But don't you see, 
Rafe, that schools are narticularly fitted for 
those who belong to tnem, who otherwise 
would lead an aimless if not a mischievous 
existence ? " 

" On the principle that you approve of 
teardrinkings and dissenting gospel-bouts." 

**You have exactly hit it," said Sarona, 
who chose to take this sneer seriously. 

** But that's nothing to do with it." 

« I was just thinking so. Nor with what 
brought you here, I presume, Rafe." 

" What brou|^ht me here — what brought 
me here ? O, just tell me who's in the bonds 
with her." 

''With Miss Dudleigh? How should I 
know?" 

*'Then there's nobody; for she coulcbi't 
have kept it to hersdf." 

'* Will you tell me, Rafe, what brought you 
here?" 

*' I'm about to do so. IKd you observe 
our behavior yesterday ? " 

^ Strictly : remember I had nothing else to 
do, and it happened to be quite the pertinent 
ocoopadon." 

*« Whait did you think of Rose? how wtas 
she looking ? " 

** Rxcec^ingly lady-like and lovely, and 
perfectly at home." 

*< O, but I mean in health." 
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" Really, Rafe, I did not regard her pro- 
fesnonally; but she could not have looked 
ill, or, despite myself, of course, I should 
have felt it." 

" O : is she quite well ? " 

" I hope so : what made you ask ? ** 

" You are frightened now ; you look quite 
grave. Then you did see a difference ? 

" See a difference ! Who does not in a 
married woman ? AVhat nonsense. If any 
body is ill it is yourself: I am sure your 
nerves are upset" 

Bernard hated to be talked to about his 
nerves, and always persisted he had none. 

** Don't ! — But she is ill, and I did think 
you'd help me : I came on purpose. Sarona, 
you might do something : 1 have no one else 
to come to ! " 

Sarona half opened his arms, as though to 
embrace the spirit of that singular counte- 
nance now resting on him so devoutly ; but he 
drew them together again directly, and they 
were folded to his heart. 

** Rafe, must I repeat a^ain, that you are. 
always to come to me, and always welcome 
to my best service and my entire devotion ? 
You know that : but excuse me, you have 
been talking so absurdly, that it is not ex- 
traordinary I should mistake. You had bet- 
ter have told me at first, for I shall not be 
able to stay now." 

"Just hear me: do. You heard Rose 
talking, and how she tried to elude them: 
she told me afterwards. For they were all 
asking her about her tour : and do you know, 
Sarona, we didn't go a tour at all ? " 

" Indeed. What a pity ! " 

" Yes it was. Biit Rose was so weak and 
80 low t^at she bejrgcd to stay at Rocked^ ; 
and I cfnfess I liked it best: so we staid: 
and we were very happy. But I can't be 
happy now, for she's weaker." 

" How weaker ? and weaker than when ? 
I saw no difference." 

" You don't know. She can't walk : no, 
not round the garden. She sits in a chsur 
just outside the window, and looks at the sky. 
I think she's consumptive." 

"Nonsense: humbug! No more than I 
am. You must not humor her." 

" But her little wrists are so thin ; and her 
ankles bend in when she walks." 

Sarona's tearless eyes were sharpened like 
his voice. 

" Her wrists were thin before, and her 
ankles weak. I told you that she was very 
delicate." 

" But you told me that it would make her 
well to be taken care of." 

" I believed so : and I still believe it. But, 
Rafe, I am not infallible." 

" But you shouldn't have said so, if it 
wasn't true : it was very cruel. And you'll 
do nothing for her : you'll let her die." 

" She will not die, whether I do any thing 
or not Do leave her alone, and let her be 
very quiet ; that is all." 



" And won't you give her any medicine ? * 

•* She ought to be taking what I gave her 
three months ago ; for I ordered it for six.** 

"Then you must have thought her verv 
bad?" 

" Not at all : she cannot take lai^e doses, 
so I distributed them infinitesimally. Only 
take care she goes on with that prescription/" 

" And won't you come and see her r " 

" Unless you will bring her to see me : it 
would be better, because I could judge of her 
powers of fatigue." 

" She can't ride Minnie, now ! " 

" Don't look so rueful, Rafe. I really am 
afraid " 

"'What are you afraid of?" for Sarona 
made a dash. 

" That you are more a baby thi^n before 
you were married." 

" It's a fiction — and no doubt a very pretty 
one, but still a fiction — that it alters people 
being married." 

" I really cannot pronounce, as I have not 
that honor." 

" I wonder whom you will marry, Sarona, 
after alL" 

" So do I often wonder. Rafe, have you 
done talking to me P " 

" Nearly : I want one thing more. Rose is 
80 fond of Miss Dudleigh ; and if she's not 
engaged to you, you can make her come and 
stay with us." 

Sarona stared and shrugged. 

" I thought you hated her." 

" What a make-bate you are ! Of course I 
didn't mean it personally — I only meant in 
reference to you. It's nothing to do with my- 
self; it's Rose — Rose wants her. She talked 
to her in her sleep last night" 

** Does she talk in her sleep ? " 

" Why — is that a bad sign ? I often do." 

" No, not exactly : it would be negatively a 
good Bosa i for it would show that she slept, of 
which I am not certain." 

" You know, Sarona, I sleep so soundly : I 
can't help it : I've tried to break myself of it" 

Sarona burst into a laugh ; but Bernard was 
earnest as a child. 

" Pray don't try to break yourself of that 
habit" 

" But I did try ; for I knew she was ill, and 
I liked to watch her. I go to sleep always 
while I'm rousing myself to keep awake. She 
ought too ,* for you know, Sarona, we've com- 
pared notes, and we are exactly alike in con- 
stitution." 

" Not exactly, my Rafe : more alike in tem- 
perament than in constitution." 

"It's the same thing." 

" No, or we should not require two terms. 
So far you are right ; it is natural for her to 
sleep, and she wants a great deal" 

" She doesn't get it, then." 

" How do you know, if you are asleep P " 

" Because I wake sometimes, being so anx« 
ious, and she's looking straight up at the top^ 
of the bed, quite quiet" 
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•* You should or<Jer her to ileep," 

** I do : I ask and pra^ ; and she tries for 
my sake ; but she says it is so much pleasanter 
to keep awake, because die dreams so horri- 
bly, and then she starts. I wake when she 
starts, it's so sharp : sometimes she screams. 
You know, Sarona, it can't be right. Because 
she's very happy — (juite happy with me." 

" Yes, I should thmk so," cned Sarona with 
unction. "And even were she unhappy, it 
would not make her ilL I tell you she is only 
suffering as she has done for months past, ana 
must do for months to come. As ror sleep, 
keep her quiet by day, and it will be more like- 
ly to sleep her than if you rout her. Narcotics 
are out of the question." 

*' That's just like me. When I had the 
measles, I was ten, and I nearly went mad for 
want of sleep: I was so feverish, and they 
wouldn't come out. I cried so one night for 
foigetfulness, that my father, who nursed me, 
gave me an opiate on his own account, and it 
made me sick — that was all it did." 

'' O, I know what sort of inside you have 
got : don't preach to me." 

"Then, you know, if I bring Rose the after- 
noon of to-morrow, we can take Miss Dudleigh 
back." 

** I cannot really answer for Miss Dudleigh : 
she has many important engagements, wmch 
she must not throw up." 

" She shall hare the carriage erery day to 
bring her into X.^* 

" O, I know what stuff you are made o£ I 
think it might be managed ; but I must consult 
with her : she is ver}' busy." 

** I know she's of all the' consequence in life ; 
but Rose is of a little conse<mence to me, and 
I do so want to bring Miss l)udleiffh to her, 
because she asked me. You might let her 
come, now Rose is ilL" 

♦* I will see : I promise you. And really, 
Rafe, you must either go, or go up stairs." 

" Shall I go and try to persuade her — coax 
her over?" 

" I think you had better leave it to me." 



CHAPTER XXXL 



Kusia 



Whether by coaxing or suasion, Sarona 
easily prevailed. He was himself astonished 
that Miss Dudleigh made no resistance, no 
peevish remonstrance, even no stipulation about 
staying only a week : on the contrar}', she gave 
him no trouble* And he was glad, even grate- 
ful to her : he was easil^r exhausted now m the 
least metaphysical skirmish. Perhaps she knew 
this, and with the slightest necessary effort com- 
pelled herself to pacific endurance. But it is 
certain that that power of organization, called 
by others stren^h of mind, is never fullv as- 
certained until It be amply tested. The feebly 
constituted, under circurastances of excitement, 
27 



acquire and exhibit a factitious strength the 
most like that of fever in the body ; but let the 
excitement cease, they fail : they are actually 
weakened, and in their weakness are themselves 
betrayed. But the strong who suffer, by fre- 
quent suffering — endui'ed at first in deter- 
mined, and afterwards in natural calm — are 
subject to no piteous nor permanent depres- 
sion : they the rather rally &eshly braced from 
every shock : they go from strength to strength. 
It is not too much to say that thev do not more 
exhibit thus inwardly — and indeed the pre- 
rogative of the immortal which is to aspire — 
than they assert the actual &ct that the mortal 
has received a celestial imprint not easily to be 
destroyed, and through whose dimmest and 
most deteriorated momd will sometimes gleam 
the glory that has cradled every unborn soul 
in the uncreated light 

It was, therefore, not only easy for Miss 
Dudleigh to conceal her terrors or her 
troubles ; it would have been difficult to be- 
tray them : and indeed impossible, as it hap- 
pened ; for Bernard, who had brousht his 
wife quite late in the afternoon, and who was 
to return with them, of course contrived to 
behave so that she could think of nothing 
else — not even of Rose — besides himselE 
Not that he behaved egregiously, or in any 
way recalled attention ; but lie touched her, 
even to the quick, by his remote, gentle be- 
havior. Any one would have thought that 
she had done him the greatest of earthly 
sei'vices, not to speak of social favors, in re- 
turning by the most luxurious of convejrances 
to the most delectable of residences in the 
loveliest of regions, to the most longed-for 
society. He sat quite quietly and unsugge»- 
tive during the drive ; not looking either as 
though he felt himself in the way, but with 
truest craceful inadvertence performing the 
part of host : one which is so difficult to ful- 
fil, on account of its consisting in a mutual 
understanding that the visitor, whoever this 
may be, is for the season all-in-all to the en- 
tertainer, albeit there abide between them 
otherwise no sympathy. 

At eight o'clock that evening, Bernard, 
having left them long alone, re-entered sud- 
denly, to find Rose lying like an infant across 
Cecilia's lap. It was no efibrt to Miss Dud- 
leigh to hold her so : her arms were strong, 
and Rose was, from her thinness, even lighter 
than usual. He paused at the door, and so 
soft was his step, that Rose, whom it never 
agitated, heard it not; but Miss Dudleigh 
did, and told her he was there. Rose called 
to him, and he came on stealthily, still keejp- 
ing at a distance, until he reached his favorite 
hiding-place in the curtain, from which he 
looked askance. She peeped over her 
shoulder that she mi^ht see what mood he 
was in, for he contrived never to appear 
twice alike ; neither could she interpret 
now. 

" What have you been doing, Rafe ? " 

** Washing my hands." 
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**I don't mean just now — all the after- 
noon ? " 

»' What have you been doing ? " 

" Kissing." 

" Are you going on to kiss all the evening?" 

Miss Dudleigh tossed her golden curls. 
But Rose touched her gently with the hand 
which was hidden from Bernard, and as 
gently whispered, — 

" Don't ! " 

jT ** Miss Dudleigh, I think it's so very kind 

> of you to come and take care of that atomie. 

1 leave her to you, and that's why 1 don't 

interfere. I rely on you to make her quite 

well." 

« O, Mr. Bernard ! " 

"So I do : and so you will. I'll tell you 
what I came for ; to ask a great favor. Can 
you guess ? " 

" A favor of me ! I suppose it is to sing." 

" No, not to sing or to play : I shan't ask 
jrou either, because you know that if you're 
mclined to give me any music it will be of 
the very best, and I sliouldn't think of re- 
questing it for myself: this favor is for Rose ; 
but I know she won't ask you ; so I shall." 

" What do you mean, Rafe ? I want 
nothing I have not now." 
^ Ho took no notice, but continued to the 
other, in a studied voice for him, — 

" Will vou sleep with Rose to-night ? I 
know she'll sleep so well with you : last night 
she called for you, and put her arms out to 
you." 

Cecilia stooped and kissed her : fthe could 
not help it. 

" That must be as you please and she 
pleases." 

" Of course. You know Pve some expe- 
riencQ.j^your talent for putting people to 
sleep."^^ 

In the morning he came not near them 
till Miss Dudleigh had escaped to X: she 
found Sarona out. Nothing made her fear 
herself, despite her perfect consciousness 
of the spirit that was sovereign over her. 
Unable to resist the spell of the being and 
the temperament so absolutely formed to af- 
fe(;t her, there was no necessity to resist it ; 
for its influence was ideal as music, and alone 
as by music was her passion roused. By no 
stern mastery of the brain was desire sub- 
dued into despair, for no desire had existed ; 
thus no despair. 

There are those who misinterpret the eager 
hopes of youth into what they name desire ; 
but hopes are as peculiar to the boyhood and 
the girlhood of the ideal, as blossoms are 
proper to the spring : they are blossoms of 
the soul, not tendencies of the physical con- 
stitution ; and because they are* therewith 
confounded, proves that the latter are the 
strong and common, the former the powerful 
and rare. And where the imaginative 
essence, the spiritual force, predominate, all 
life will be always youth, whether boyhood 
or girlhood, unto the grave. 



To Cecilia, Bernard was all beauty: — tbe 
infant-mystery of an ever-evolving and never- 
spent intelligence. To her brain his genius 
pierced as the sun through shades of summer 
forest : she never saw its orb ; its very myn 
but reached her subdued into a lustrous haze : 
she never realized its immensity, but she saw 
all by its light. It needed not that he should 
speak ; it needed not for her to see him, hav- 
ing once seen him with eyes that never 
looked in vain : it needed only for her per- 
fect existence that he should be near, — his 
spirit in his breath around, — his pulses play- 
ing like that music of the spheres in table, 
which was unheard because unceasing. There 
was melancholy in such devotion ; for there 
is melancholy in all our best appreciation : 
the melancholy of the musician in the highest 
of the heavens of the orchestra ; the melan- 
choly of the lover when the beloved is in faia 
arms. But if melancholy ineffable, there was 
no unutterable sorrow, for there had been no 
disappointment The sorrow, the impene- 
trable gloom of soul, the flashes of quick an- 
guish that rived the cloud, were all for Saro- 
na ; and she could never recur to him with- 
out a certain life-deep iippression that he hail 
not been fairly dealt by. To think upon his 
fate with calmness, even with control, was 
the triumph of every attribute and faculty : 
but yet her heart rebelled. 

Of Rose she knew not what to think, but 
only what she felt ; and she even felt un- 
worthy to be loved by her : but not because 
Rose belonged to Bernard. It was strange ; 
but nothing so determined the character of 
her reeard for him, as that she never shrank 
from the connection between the two. Hav- 
ing never for an instant associated herself 
with him, there was the self-same mystery of 
her owr between them as there had been be- 
fore his^marriage ; except that she was hap- 
pier : for she saw him more, and she knew 
he liked her better. 

Waiting to see Sarona, who had not come 
in, she sent back Bemard'p carriage, and it. 
had been gone an hour when the physician 
returned in his. He looked surprised, but 
was ev-idently pleased. He was daringly at 
his ease to-d ly ; so much so, that she was 
angry : forgetting how woful she had often 
been in beholding him exactly himself ! It 
did not appear to matter to him, for he chat- 
ted on vivaciously ; only betraying the direc- 
tion of his thoughts by avoiding the road to 
Rockedge. Among other things, he said, — 

" We shall see you on Friday evening P 
We cannot do without you." 

" Thank you : I suppose they will come, or 
I do not see how I can." 

" How very obedient you are : vou must 
rejoice Bernard's heart, for he nates the 
trouble of persuading people. And how did 
you get here ? " 

** In his brougham : and I sent it back, be- 
cause I could not keep it." 
" But you could return in it.* 
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''I wanted to aee vou, and to ask you 1 
long I ought to stay. * 

^ •' O, just as lonjj as they like : — do. I am 
disinterested in wishing it, for I miss you at 
every turn." 

" It is worth ^ing away to hear that But 
nothing would induce me to go 09 in this 
strange fashion, except the hope that perhaps 
I shall be of a very httle good." 

" If they fancy you will, you will ; or if you 
do not, it will oe as though you did. And 
how shall you get back ? I bar your walk- 
ing." 

*' I am going in a cab from the Georgian 
Circle ; unless you happen to be driving the 
Kockedge road." 

This was a sally, but it was uttered like a 
sigh. Sarona shrugged his shoulders. 

" I should be very happy, but I cannot : I 
am iust going out of X the other way. But 
Frid shall fetch your cab ; and I shall send 
him on the box : he will be greatly edified, 
and his jacket will protect you." 

" How's Sarona r " cried Bernard, the mo- 
ment he caught sight of Cecilia. 

" He looks quite well, I beUeve." 

** Didn't he send his love to us ? " 

" No, I think not" 

" I suppose he was afraid of having to. say 
the same thing every day." 

The two girls were alone together again at 
evening ; for Bernard, with his hat on, told 
them he was going out. And presently, when 
considering herself safe. Miss Dudleigh began 
to play; Kose had longed for music ever 
Hince her marriage, but was too weak to get 
to it abroad, and mistrustful of her own pow- 
ers to produce it at home. 

It is one of the greatest mistakes made to 
presume that the musical live their spiritual 
life by the music they procure in pubhc : for 
of such rare development is muoic under 
those circumstances, that they would starve, 
were it not theirs to interpret its spiritual 
meaning in the seclusion which no critic 
haunts to mar the Ideal bv the Traditional. 
Except in an orchestra, the !kmpyrean of the 
artist, and in which he could not constantly 
exist without exhaustion of the passion and 
of the intellect through mortal weakness, 
there is little honor and less worship in the 
celebrations of the Divinity of Art The wor- 
shipper at concerts finds too often all that is 
spintual, all that is gracious, all that is im- 
mortal in him, for the season crushed and 
•mothered by a mere sensuous administration 
to his needs. Nor is the enthusiast greatly 
better off in his fare at the opera : except for 
once about a hundred years between; for 
there, except when genius rises to extinguish 
precedent, is music itself made subservient to 
a lesser art. And to the musical devotee 
must music be supreme, or he languishes as 
without a God in Heaven ; therefore it is that 
the piano-forte as an interpreter is so beloved, 
and prized by the musical of the highest 
It is their own in solitude, and Sstils 



the inmost essence of the orchestra, while it 
has its own surpassing spell beyond all or- 
chestras for the hands and nead of'^its peculiar 
priesthood. 

Miss Dudleigh perhaps performed so easily, 
because in playing, even more than in sing- 
ing, she forgot herself: a state which to her 
was paradise. The piano-forte at Kockedge 
was a new one, procured expressly for Rose, 
and which its mistress as yet had scarcely 
tried. Even Sarona's instrument became a 
shadow beside its sound ; though very few 
persons would have known how to make it 
tell. It was, though new, so mellow, that its 
cantabile was indeed a song ; the touch was 
profound and heavy ; the tone was fathom- 
less. Even Cecilia, who to her hand owed 
more than she was aware, could not develop 
all its power : it would have been impossible, 
however, for any woman to have mastered it 
more fairly. 

Rose, who entreated her earnestly to play, 
scarcely knew the favor she was confernnff ; 
for, proud as Miss Dudleigh thought hers^, 
she could not have kept away from the key- 
board, unless Bernard had been in the room. 
For hours she played into the sunset ; the 
dreamy time between the lights ; the early 
dark : for she learned by heart, and could 
not otherwise have pkyed to her own satis- 
faction. She knew what Rose would like, 
and chose, accordingly : first, Sonatas of 
Beethoven — the Appassionata and Pathetic, 
which none dare again baptize ; then song 
after song of the world-known yet world-un- 
known " Songs without Words ; " and, after 
a chorale or two, which bred dim yearnings 
after the august saint of the organ age ; the 
ineffable Fantasie of Mendelssohn. Just at 
the crisis of the presto, Bernard entered, be- 
hind the piano, and stood listenjfjg * at the 
door. Rose, who lay upon a sofa ih a win- 
dow, where she could see the sky, saw him 
not; for at that precise moment her eyes 
were closed. And when the presto finished, 
with its ringing iteration in the bass, he 
knocked very loud inside the door, and ad- 
vanced. Cecilia was about to rise, but Xlose 
— not Bernard — called to her to go on. 

" Unless you are tired." 

'* I am never tired of playing, you know : 
I'm only afraid of tiring you." 

" It IS only just eight O, Cecilia ! I 
should like Mr. Bernard to hear how magnif- 
icent my piano is ! He has not an idea. 
And you have been playing for me on pur- 
pose, I know. I want you now to play es- 
pecially for him : he does not often get it" 

** He never got it in his life, and he can't 
believe he's to have it now.'' 

" O, any thing you like ; but you must 
chooRC." 

** But I can't choose. I don't know any 
thing about music : but I know what I like.' 

"Cecilia, I wanted you to choose what Mr 
Bernard would like best That was what 
meant As you did for me." 
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Miss Dudleigh began again, first the Ap- 
passionata and the Pathetic, then the songs 
without words — even the chorales, and last 
the Fantasie. Rose lay in wonder equal to 
her delight: she had so longed for the la«t 
again. Bernard knelt beside her, with his 
arm uf>on the scroll of the sofa, breathing 
hard, his eyes dim, and his Ups open : upon 
his countenance all the amaze of babyhood, 
a&d all the knowledge of a man. It was, 
when the Fantasie had ended, almost wholly 
dark, but not to blackness ; for the moon, 
then near the full, had risen, and was shining 
oyer the water : blue shade was in the draw- 
ing-room from end to end: the keys alone 
flashed white, then fell into mute rests like 
ranks of stars. Then Bernard whispered to 
his wife: 

" Why, I heard all those before : didn't IP" 

"They are certainly the same she played 
to me ; but you could not have heard them." 

" I did : I heard every one, out in the hall 
there." 

" But I thought you were going out P " 

" So I was ; but I heard the music, and it 
detained me. She couldn't mind my listen- 
ing out there, because she won't know it." 

"Unless you tell her; which I think is 
Tery likely." 

"WhyshaUIP" 

"Because you cannot keep your adven- 
tures to yourself." 

" I'm spoiled, because Sarona used to 
let me tell him every thing ; and now you 
do." 

Miss Dudleigh heard all this whispering, 
which, strange as it may appear, did not 
sound impertinent : she was not even driven 
to strike a note here and there, in order to 
dissipate her consciousness. From the win- 
dow Bernard at length cried mischievously: 

"Rose says I'm to tell you that I heard 
those pieces all before : I was out there lis- 

" She knows I did not say so," added 
Rose. 

" But, Miss Dudleigh, you're not going to 
be angry; because I enjoyed them so much 
better the second time tnan the first : and 
now I even want to hear them all over 
again." 

It was the first time Bernard had spoken 
to her quite naturally : her heart filled warm 
with pleasure at the sounds of his sweet 
voice. It made her all herself; die music 
having made that self her best. She turned 
her head and replied, 

"Angnr! Mr. Bernard: I am too happy 
to have pleased you. But I am only unhappy 
because you did not come in." 

" For why are you unhappy P " 

" You were out in that cola hall : in your 
own house, too : and, besides, I would not 
hare given you the same all over again." 

"But suppose I liked the same all oyer 
again ! I liked being in the hall too ! l^ei- 
tfer was it cold ! It was perfect, among the 



marbles while you played those hymns : — 
and altogether. Are those hymns chorales P 
I've heara Sarona talk about chorales." 

" They were Bach's chorales." 

" But that last piece I liked the best — be- 
witching ! What was that piece P " 

" Rafe» I told you about it the other day, 
and said how I longed for you to hear it It 
is Mendelssohn's Fantasie. 

" O, Rose, where did you hear it P " cried 
Cecilia, as if Bernard were not by. * 

" In London : I heard Stemdale Bennett 
play it." 

" I never heard Sterndale Bennett," said 
Bernard innocently. 

" O, Mr. Bernard, you ought — you must ! 
because you can." 

*'So Rose was telling me. She was so 
shocked the other day to find how ignorant I 
am about music. It's being brought up so 
out of the way, I think. There's Sarona, he 
adores music ; and yet he never gets to Lon- 
don except to hear something or another of 
Mendelssohn's, about once a-year. He asked 
me to go with him ; but I was ever in the 
• Shelley,' or else too idle. Once I went to 
hear Elijah, down here." 

" O, Mr. Bernard, Elijah in X ! No won- 
der you were not stimulated." 

" I thought there was some mess. Then I 
heard Juluen's band play some march — a 
wedding march of his.^' 

" Yes, from the Midsummer Ifight's Dream. 
And you have not heard the Midsummer 
Night s Dream ? nor the overtures ? nor the 
symphonies P nor St Paul P nor the Hymn 
of Praise P But the Walpurgis Night, Mr- 
Bernard P you know that ; for vou sang from 
it before you went to hear it 

" I only sang some tenor part All about 
music I know is the tenor line ; for I used to 
sing once to a mandoline, which was played for 
me a while ago by a lady." 

" You could play, Mr. Bernard : you haye 
musical hands." 

" No ; I don't think I could : it never came 
to me as painting did. Besides, I'm ashamed 
to say, I'd rather bear music, than play." 

C^dlia smiled at this proof of tne poetical 
temperament, so decided in such a case. 

*< Sarona told me once that if I'd had less 
imagination I should have made a surgeon, and 
if I'a had more imagination I should have made 
a musician. I could not be flattered, because 
of the qualification. Yes, I did go to hear the 
Walpurgis Night, with Rose. Ah, somebody 
didna cnoose to go and hear it I thought it 
wonderfully fine; but you know I dia not 
understand it nor fiiUy take it in : I think it 
must be beyond me." 

" O, no, that is not the reason : it was only 
that you had not studied it before at a single 
instrument I have never heard it, except for 
the piano ; and yet I quite feel how it would 
be in an orchestra, bec^Etuse I know it so per- 
fectly all through : I even feel in my dreams 
as though I heud it" 
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** Bo yon mean to lay that you never heard 
the WalpurgiB Night ? Why, I thought you 
would not go onlyoecauae you had heard it so 
many times." 

** I certainly thought you had heard it, Ce- 
cilia. You discoursed of it as if you were at 
home in the music from beginning to end. Not 
that it would* have been a reason not to hear 
it, even unto the hundredth time.'' 

« No, 1 never did." 

"Then why wouldn't you go, Miss Dud- 
leighP" 

M Because I was foolish, ridiculous, absurd : 
pray do not mention it" 

** O, then, you'll go next time, when Rose 
gets strong, and we go— won't you ? " 

" If you are so kind as to ask me, I will not 
put back such a happiness." 
' •'That's right. You know, when I was a 
young fellow Weber was all the nge : I used 
to hear Oberon, and Euryanthe, and Predoea, 
when I was a boy, and Der Freischutz. I never 
could sit out the first act of Der Freischutz : 
it made me shiver all down my back. I think 
I like Weber best" 

'* O, no, you must not say sa" 

** Rose was so angrv with me for saying so 
the other day : why, how strange ! fiut you 
know I can't help it, if I do." 

" fiut you only like it best because you know 
it best, perhaps." 

'<I toink it's very likely. Don't you like 
Weber, and play it P " 

" O, I love him — he is very hiffh up. I 
think it shows you would like Mendelssohn be- 
yond all, if you knew him, that you like Weber 
at present best" 

♦•Why — are they so like P" 

** O, most unlike — except so fiir as that they 
both created by re-creatmg the orchestra. You 
kno# Weber's is such wonderful orchestration 
that no one approaches him except Mendels- 
sohn — who surpasses all" 

** Does not orchestration mean putting the 
instruments together properly P — contrasting 
them, I suppose." 

** Making counterparts of them." 

** O, counterparts ! — counterparts ! why, I 
was reading about them last ni^ht in Sarona's 
book. Human counterparts, ana musical coim- 
terparto : how many more P " 

** All m those, I should say ; for you cannot 

S> further either way in art or nature, fiut I 
d not mean to use the word, for I know you 
do not like it" 

** How do you know I don't like itP I do 
like it now, because I know what you're at 
Let's see : we were talking about Weber. O, 
no— about orehestration : and you didn't won- 
der I liked Weber best Why don't you P " 

"fiecause Weber is a sort of preparation 
for Mendelssohn. You can better realize the 
awful greatness of his lonely genius after you 
have taken in the whole effects of a composer 
ao imaginative as Weber. Besides, you Know 
you have heard Weber's greatest works under 
the most favorable circumstances, and you have 



heard the least of Mendelssohn's under the 
least favorable ; and those of the greatest you 
heard under unfavorable cireumstances too, for 
you had never heard the Walpurgis Night, and 
you could not be said to hear Elijah." 

*♦ And then there was something alike in the 
way they both died ^- for didn't Uiey both die 
very young P " 

^ Yes $ but it did not make them alike. 
Weber was exquisitely human — Mendelssohn 
was divine. I almost wonder the Jews did 
did not acknowledge him as their Messiah." 

This ludicrous suggestion did not make Ber- 
nard laugh, as it would have done at any other 
time.: he sighed out solemnly, and, standing 
up, crossed Uie room in the moonlight. Cecilia 
did not move. 

" I know he was a Jew. But they are very 
proud of him, I know — two or three. Sarona 
IS, for one : I've seen Sarona look at that 
bust he's got in his dressing-room till he quite 
grew to look like it" 

** fiut though Mendelssohn was so small — 
as little as possible of any thing but spirit — 
Dr. Sarona is something like him. There is 
a little of the same pride, and not a little of the 
purity, and an expression about the mouth." 

'* bo I said ; but Sarona was bitter angry — 
I thought he would have knocked me down. 
The only time I ever saw Sarona cry w«b when 
Mendelssohn died. I was frightened ; for I 
thought he at least had lost his fiither or his 
sister. And when I found out it was the mu- 
sician, and told him so — that I thought it was 
somebody of his own — what do you think he 
saidP" 

** I should like to know." 

" He said, with his head so haughty, and in 
such a hard voice, I was scared, * n Loma were 
dead, or my father and mother, do you sup- 
pose I should shed tears P I should, selfish as 
1 am, sorrow too much. Do you suppose I 
ever weep except for joy P ' And then ne went 
on till he made me cry too ; for he said he was 
so glad Mendelssohn was at rest" 

" Yes, I should think so." 

" And I said it vras all very well to cry for 
joy if he could be certain he was at rest ; for 
it was more than 1 could." 

"CMr. Bernard!" 

"You're as shocked as he was. You pin 
your faith to his." 

'^ I do not : I have a faith of my own." 

" I've not : I've no certainty of any thing." 

'' Certainty is not faith. You have faith, or 
you would not confess to having none. No 
one without faith could dare allow it : even to 
himself!" 

*' I wonder how Mendelssohn liked dying I " 

<'He would most intensely have shrunk 
from it, of course, fiut remember, Mr. Ber- 
nard, he did not know it.: he actually did not 
sufier it it was translation. Dr. Sarona says." 

'^ Ah ! we must have lights, or that little one 
out there will be thinking she's dying. It's 
deathljr dark." 

<* it is not : it is pearly, soft and clear : it it 
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like one of Shelley's Nights beneath his leafy 
pavilions ; or one of Mendelssohn's rehearsats 
in a dark theatre, with only a few lights in the 
orchestra.*' 

** That's just the soft of way Sarona used to 
turn things when I was very gloomy. You're 
more like his sister than Miss Loma. So, 
shan't we have lamps ? No, we'll wait a little ; 
for I do believe" — treading back to Rose's 
sofa — " that she's asleep. So I'm not to like 
Weber so well as Mendelssohn. But can't 
Weber be played for the piano ? " 

" I was going to say tnat though his music 
fer the orchestra is so beautiful, there is almost 
nothing in his music for the piano-forte. And 
there the elevation of Menaelssohn is so de- 
cided : his piano-forte music is more beautiful 
than all. And yet not more beautiful ; but one 
feels every thing of his the most beautiful that 
happens to be nearest. It is the * only thing,' 
as Dr. Sarona says." 

** I've heard Sarona say that But I wonder 
Sarona can bear to do with so little music, 
loving it as he does." 

" Because he is so loving, he lives for others. 
He is even like Mendelssohn there ; for Men- 
delssohn was as intensely practical as ever a 
physician could be : he provided for the needs 
of the spirit, and gave us a religion we never 
had tin now." 

'* Sarona is very happy, I should think. 
You have seen a great d^ of him : do you 
suppose so ? " 

" Perfectly happy in his profession, and hap- 
py as need be in other respects." 

**What terms you use! Well, I'm glad; 
for of course you know : but it struck me there 
was something on his mind." 

** I think you may be quite easy, so fiir as I 
know, about him. He works extremely hard, 
and is generally fatigued." 

« O, I hope you, who can persuade him — 
fbr I know you can — will make him take 
care of himself Where should we all be if 
Sarona went ! " 

" Do not think of it ; for it is most unlikely : 
I am sure that he will live." 

•* Do you know, Miss Dudleigh, there's one 
thing I want to ask you. That ballet that you 
didn't come to : you remember ? " 

" Oyes, I remember." 

"Well, I wish now that you had come, 
because you'd have heard such music I sup- 
pose, though, you don't like dance music P " 

"As much as opera music. Dancing is 
every bit an art as much as drama." 

"rm BO glad you think so," — he looked 
delighted, — " because I think every body rates 
dancing so low." 

<' And the drama, too ; because there is so 
little perfection of either." Miss Dudleigh 
would have gone round to Weber again, to 
avoid the bdlet; but Bernard did not let 
her. 

** O I had such dances sent me. I've wor- 
ried myself almost crazy to discover the author : 
because they came pseiidonymously." 



" But in that case surely you would not wish 
to trace them." 

*' Yes*. I should, all the more ; because a 
fellow who could do that would not ask any 
thing of me, and yet might want something. 
Ambrosio said he must be poor or he would 
have published them. I tola him to be sure 
and let me know if he discovered : for I set 
him to hunt You know Ambrosio ? " 

** I know he has a beautiful band. I have 
never heard it" 

"I do wish you had heard it — it was so 
beautiful. It was a beautiful night, altogether 
— splendid." 

"I should think'so," said Cecilia ardently, 
looking across at the sofiet in the window. 
Then Bernard smiled, sweetlv too; his lip 
quivered through the shady light 

"Ah, she was so pretty that night: you 
ought to have seen tier. But you wouldn't 
come. Never mind ; we'll have another bal- 
let, another midsummer. But now, I want 
you to try — I don't mean to try — to play 
once on the piano tjie dances that Mr. Vertu 
sent me. You know Vertu can't be his name : 
I know it's an alias : so perhaps you'll know 
the style, and can tell me who it is." 

" I will certainly try : but it is perhaps too 
late to-night" 

" No ; Rose is asleep, and they are just in 
the library among my treasures. I keep them 
always : a little vain I am to have had music 
sent me." 

Bernard was in the best of humon; and 
when so elated, he generally took his time 
whatever he went about So, having reached 
the library, it was verily dark, not being the 
moon-side of the house ; and he had to ring^ 
for lamps; then looked in every niche and 
nook except the right one : for it was a sudden 
freak, this sudden liking for Vertu. In fact 
he had previously quite forgotten where tho 
dances lay, so it took him a quarter of an hour 
to find them ; and had he not been, as we men- 
tioned, in his best of humon, this would have 
made him rather cross. 

Meantime, Rose was not, and had not been, 
asleep : she had shut her eyes and forgotten 
to open them ; being altogether weary. She 
was also too weary to give sign that she had 
not slept ; and to this mock sleep the voices 
of Bernard and Cecilia had been a mimie 
dream. When Bernard left the room, fehe 
tried to rouse, and was about to speak, in- 
deed ; when something stayed her. Miss 
Dudleigh had begun, quite unweetingly, to 
strike the notes of the Stonehenge mazurka, 
with the lightest touch, whicrh no one could 
have realized outside the door. Rose heard, 
and languished with astonishment; for though 
she had never heard it since the ballet, she 
knew it instantly again. Her first thought 
waa to call upon Cecilia, but she abstained ; 
for she seemed to remember what she had 
said about the author's secrecy. Miss Dud- 
leigh checked herself, and listened cautiously, 
as though for the absentee's return. Ho caini) 
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witli his hands quite full, and laid their bui^ 
den upon the piano. 

^ We shall wait till she's awake. I 
I've not disturbed her." 
^ *^I am not asleep now, Bafe; do ring for 
lights if you like." 

Cecilia played, oflf-hand, the manuscript, so 
that Rose was convinced of the authorship at 
once. And even Bernard, who, while she 
played, had spent his time in dancing all over 
the carpet, exclaimed at the finale : — 

** How well you played them 1 I thought 
Sarona said it was so difficult to play from 
score." 

" This is a very easy score." 

" I know I've been very bad to-night, and 
kept her up : she ought to have been in bed 
at ten. You're to sleep with her 'again, you 
know." 

" It is of no use going to bed early, Bafe ; 
I hate it. But Cecilia must be half dead : we 
ought to have thought of that" 

" 1*11 think of it now. Are you half dead ? " 

**No, half as much alive again. But I 
was just thinking it was time for Mrs. Ber- 
nard to have her supper." 

** A grain of rye or wheat Come, Mrs. 
Bernard, it's all ready : for I looked into the 
closet as I came along." 

The "closet" was what Bernard always 
called his own peculiar room, in imitation of 
Sarona, who called his the cabinet It was 
not a closet, as we know, though more like a 
cabinet than Sarona's. 

Rose walked off from the sofa without her 
husband's arm, but waited for Cecilia. He 
made one of his grimaces as he fell behind, 
and another when he bowed to them in front, 
having slided forwards to the closet door. 
One of the Rockedge manceuvres that were so 
magical, was the non-appearance of domestic 
officers, except on positively necessary occa- 
sions. At break&st, luncheon, sup])er, you 
never saw them : nor ever met them in cham- 
ber, hall, or corridor. It was easy at present 
io to regulate the household ; but it might 
have become a difficulty had the family con- 
sisted of others besides the master, the lady, 
and a single guest Bernard had also to 
make a third grimace, upon reception of the 
unpalatable fact that Rose ate niore this even- 
ing than she had eaten when with him alone ; 
because Miss Dudleigh fed her, morsel by 
morsel, from the plate upon which he had hr- 
ranged the whitest bits of chicken and the 
rosiest flakes of ham. 

" She never lets me feed her." 

" She is quite right : only nurses feed their 
chains, in etiquette." 

" Did Sarona teach you to nurse ? for you 
do it much like hiuL Once I had a little sort 
of a low fever, not much, which put me out 
of joint, and he did exactly as you are doing 
now. He came over here and slept by me, 
and lifted me about, and fed me with a spoon, 
loid then laid the pillow fresh, and setoff for 
X every morning early. The only time that 



was, by-the-by, he ever came here to sleep : 
I couldn't eet him now, unless I were uL 
That was m his seasoning days — full four 
years ago." 

" O, I am rather a different kind of nurse. 
Besides his skill. Dr. Sarona's breeding would 
be delightful in a sick-room, so fragrant : and 
he is so strong that he can be quiet" 

^* Miss Dudleigh, take some vanilla. Did 
you like those little ices ? " 

" They really were ravishing : they could 
make one in love with tasting." 

" Ah : we made them 1 What fun it was 
to hear Sarona going on about their leaving 
the taste of Pans on the tongue ! " 

" Excuse me, Rafe ; but you know I had 
nothing to do with them — the manipulation 
was yours." 

" But the poetrjr was yours. Didn't you 
say, how delicious ices would be flavored with 
flowers?" 

"Did you really make them, Mr. Ber- 
nard?" 

" Yes, I did : with a refrigerator, and a still, 
and all. Of course I couldn't have made 
them except in my honeymoon t I've lost the 
secret now. What do you think of such an 
employment, Miss Dudleigh ? " 

" That it was a very pretty employment 
for a bridegroom." 

" That reminds me of those who haven't 
the good fortune to be bridegrooms. Has 
Sarona seen Fedeme lately, and the boy ? — 
They never called." 

" but they sent cards, Rafe, instead : and 
I was very glad," said Rose. 

" I didn't see them ; but I never look at 
cards. He's gone out, then." 

Miss Dudleigh laughed ; and Bernard be- 
came curious. 

" I know Moss has been up to something." 

" Indeed, he has ; but I am afraid to tell 
you, because you will not believe it I did 
not, when Dr. Sarona told me." 

"Tell us — Yes, we will. 1 know it's a 
good story." 

" Dr. Sarona was sent for in the middle of 
the nisht Lord Fedeme came himself, and 
in such a great acony that, for a wonder, he 
went. He founa Lord Mossmoor upon his 
bed, gasping furiously, and half-choked ; but 
by no means dying, though he could not 
speak. Lord Fedeme was m ecstasy, for he 
swore he had left him rigid and breathless ; 
and the valet bore witness that he had heard 
a heavy faU, and entering the dressing-room 
had taken the bod^ up and carried it to the 
bed. They were m many minds about it : 
congestion, epilepsy, spasm of the heart ; but 
Dr. Sarona, who could scarcely keep his 
countenance, ordered himself to be left alone 
with Lord Mossmoor. The viscount was re- 
fractory at first, and would do nothing but 
sigh, and groan, and feign to foam at the 
mouth, yearning to depart this life ; but, at 
length, when Dr. Sarona threatened to place 
him under surveillance as not entirely sane, 
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lie confessed that he had endeavored to put 
a period to his miserable existence. Dr. Sa- 
rona did not show he was the least amused ; 
but asked him, gravely, whether he had tried 
with a razor, or taken an over-dose of laud- 
anum. No, neither; and by no suggested 
means. At last, too vain of the notion to 
conceal it, it appeared that he had endeavored 
to drown himself in the washing-basin, and 
had half-succeeded." 

" We're none of ns going to believe 
that." 

" No more did I. Dr. Sarona says, how- 
ever, that he has more respect than con- 
tempt for a person who could have persisted 
BO long in positive self-torment But I al- 
ways knew Lord Mossmoor had a big will, 
from the shape of his lips, and the strong curl 
of his hair." 

" But it isn't true." 

" But, indeed, it is." 

" I shouldn't know how to set about it." 

** It seems he did ; for, of course, Dr. Sa- 
rona found out all he chose. He poured the 
basin, which waa a very deep china one, 
half-full, and held his face in the water with 
his mouth shut: of course, he could not 
breathe." 

" Well, I didn^t give him credit for any 
original genius : but perhaps he knew he 
should tumble down before he'd half done : 
for, of course, any body would, who set to 
work to drown themselves standing up- 
right." 

** Dr. Sarona says he was actually suffocat- 
ing, and that one minute longer would have 
finished all: he waa insensible when the 
valet picked him up." 

*^ But if he wanted to drown himself, why 
didn't he go and do it snugly out at the end 
of the pier ? " 

" That was what Dr. Sarona asked him, in 
other words ; and the reply is the kernel of 
the affair : ^ Do you suppose I would endure 
the ignobility of plunging in before those 
common people, and standing the chance of 
being picked up by one of their fishy boats ? 
Besides, I wished mv father to believe I had 
died a natural death, that I might feel I had 
done my duty by him." 

** Done his duty, by dying a natural death ! 

— Capital!" 

** Yes ; do you not perceive that suicide 
would degrade the name? However, Dr. 
Sarona soon got rid of him ; and they are 
gone to the continent, for, at least, six 
months. Lord Fedeme writes letters about 
him every week, and in every letter entreats 
Dr. Sarona to set off directly after them : he 
wanted to carry him with them at first." 

^*I dare say he did! — A modest wish! 

— What a fool Fedeme makes himself over 
that young monkey ! " 

" Well, it is pardonable, and almost touch- 
ing. I can forgive any father, or mother 
either, for loving a child too much ; never, 
never for not loving it enough." 



Bernard slowly turned ujpon her his now Ao 
wistful eyes ; and Rose, who knew his secret, 
and dreaded lest it should be rudely searched, 
prevented his reply. 

'* I cannot unoerstand why Lord Moadmoor 
should want to drown himself at all." 

"What? "said Bernard. 

<< Would ^ou like to be told the reason ? " 
asked Cecilia, quaintly. 

^^ She knows as well as you and I: she^sonfy 
coquetting it. Well, if I thought a lady had 
half-dfowned herself on my account, I nioold 
be so vain that perhaps I might coquet 
too." 

" There is rather deeper coquetry in tiiat 
sentiment than in mine ; for, honestly, I do 
not know why : and you seem to do so, fiom 
your inference." 

*' Shall we tell her?" asked Bernard of 
Cecilia. 

** I am afraid she will not appreciate it." 

« Does Sarona V '^ 

" He has more pity than I should have ex- 
pected : he took the trouble to talk to Lord 
Mossmoor." 

" I wonder what he tickled him with ; die 
kingdoms of this world, or the judgment after 
death ? " 

" I believe neither, for I know the essence 
of his advice." 

•* What was that?" 

** That he was happy in being called to 
suffer ; but only in proportion to his suffering 
with patience, and never giving way." 

" Alwavs the same with Sarona : that's 
what he always savs. Well, he may be right; 
but one thing I'll declare, that he couldn't 
theorize about suffering, if he had ever prae- 
tically experienced it" 

There was nothing to be said to this. Ber> 
nard, whom Miss Dudleigh's good story had 
further exhilarated, soon returned to it again, 
and never left it until he went to bed : this 
night to sleep. Next morning, it was imme- 
diately, — 

" Miss Dudleigh, gone ? " 

*^ She has been gone some time. Rafe, I 
want to tell you something — something to 
please you." 

" Whatever you tell me pleases me. I like 
you to tell me things." 

^ I would not have told you a month ago, 
because you did not deserve it; but now 
your prejudice has melted, and you like 
her." 



** Is she going to marry Sarona, after all ? 

- And she told you ? — the imp I Has he 

been coquetting, Hke hb betters? — for he 



told me, not 1' 

<' It is not about her being married. You 
appear to think of nothing else." 

" No more I do." 

*' It is about those dances." 

" Hah : who made them ? " 

« Yes ; Cecilia herself." 

" She ! — She couldn't j and she wouldn't 
if she could." 
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^ You know that she can ; and you ought 
to know that it is just like her to 
do it" 

"Why, then, it's only likely: it isn't cer- 
tain P" 

" Quite certain ; unless you gaye any one 
a copy which has reached her." 
^ " I never gave any body a copy. Ambro- 
sio wanted one, madly, for the queen's ball, 
and offered me a hundred pounds : as if I 
wanted a hundred pounds ! — and I wouldn't 
let him have it, even. I took the sheets out 
of the band myself: I never even showed 
Sarona the score. Did Miss Dudleifh tell 
you P Perhaps she pretended after she had 
played them : she's quite up to that." Ber- 
nara could no more help teasing at times, 
than roses can help having thorns. His wife 
took not a hint of notice. 

" While you were out of the room, she 
thought I was asleep, as you did ; but I had 
not been to sleep at all : I only Uked lying 
stilL She played the Stonehenge mazurka. I 
knew it directly, although I had only heard it 
once ; and I was certain, though she played 
it almost in a whisper, that it could only have 
come from her ; she handled it so like her- 
self. Besides, another proof; she would find 
score naturally the most difficult under all 
circumstances, and yet she went straight 
through it : I was certain then." 

" What shall we do, Hose P Must I thank 
herP" 

« Thank her, Kafe ! — Why, if you spoke 
npon the subject, it would drive her out of 
the house." 

** So it would. Well, I did not think she 
was so clever." 

" There is another thing I want to ask you 
— not to tell you, Kafe." 

" Ask me ! — Ah, you never do ! " 

" I ask you every thing. Di4 I not ask 
you yesterday for fifty pounds P " 

** That wasn't for yourself, / know. Now 
ask me something for yourself." 

" You must promise to do it." 

" I'll promise, if you'll 3nly ask." 

" You have not been upon the water for 
six whole weeks. Now I do not ask you to 
ride, because I think sometimes you over- 
tire yourself; but you are perfectly blanched 
for want of air, and I will have you take 
a sail" 

" But I can't, for the * Shelley's ' down at 
X, having her cabins fitted up fresh for 
vou : theyll be quite a month longer about 

" You can row, or be rowed, if it is calm 
to-night" 

** But you can't like rowing ; it makes you 
sick: you can sail. I fancied yesterday it 
would perhaps do you good to sail ; but I did 
not Hke to put it into your head, for I 
thought just now the sea-breeze is too rough 
for you. If you think it would refresh you, 
/ think it would, and I'll send for a boat 
firomX." 



"No, Rafe; I could not sail just now» 
though I like it ; but you promised me to go: 
for mat was what I wished. You must go, 
Rafe : it was lovely last night, and will oe 
lovely to-night The best part of my favor 
is, however, to come. I want you to take 
Cecilia with you : she does so love the seay 
and she never gets it" 

Bernard twimiled his eyes and swept them 
with his hand ; then bent over her. 

"What a little thing you are to think 
about what every body wants ! And not only 
what diey want, but what they like. You're 
very kind to her: you love her, Rose. I 
hope she loves you." 

" She loves me perfectly. I cannot say any 
thing about that" 

" And jrou, who believe nobody ! " 

" I believe in you — and her. Surely that 
is enough." 

" There's nothing to believe in me. I'm a 
dressed-up skeleton: hollow face and all; 
only I've got a mask." 

" The mask is India-rubber, then, for it is 
more flexible than any face I ever saw. But 
that grand way of talking only convinces me 
you want the sea." 

" I have the sea." 

"No, Rafe; you are not to be naughty. 
You have promised, and I will not near 
another word." 

" But shan't you be jealous of my going 
with her all alone in a boat, if you think she's 
so irresistible ? " 

" I only hope you may find her irresistible. 
But as we are upon it, Kafe, for the first and 
last time, let me tell you, that nothing, 
seriously or in fireak, would ever make me 
jealous." 

" That's just like me. Nothing would ever 
make me jealous. Remember, Kose." 

Rose bowed her curls politely. 

" You py^y, to sit in judgment upon me ! 
as you're aoing now." 

" I did not know it" 

Whatever were Rose's powers, she did not 
understand the barometer ; for that night it 
rained, and the next day the wind changed, 
and there was a heavy surf. It was quite a 
week before an evening came in calm ; and 
Rose, who watched the weather openly, de- 
clared it was made on purpose. She had 
rejoiced in the very waywardness of the 
weather, because it kept Cecilia longer than 
she might otherwise have staid. 

That week had produced its fruits — a 
singular repose for her own soul, and enjoy- 
ment of a definite nature for Bernard. He 
declared he had learned more music in this 
week than his whole life before had brought 
him: he knew not that he had learned any 
thing more. 

Miss Dudleigh, on her part, discovered, 
that if Rose had altered since her marriage 

— as Sarona maintained, and had remarked 

— she was at least altered for Sarona 
alone. 
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TOO LATS. 



Thb evening, which seemed made on pur- 
pose, had a sea as calm as glass and a sky as 
qaiet as the sea. Bernard all day gleefully 
anticipated that Rose would be able to go; 
for she was better, and said so. When the 
evening came, however, she could not obey 
the call : a relapse of weariness drove her 
into quiet as before. Bernard prayed, and 
really loneed to stay beside her: nay, he 
could not bear to leave her, for his affinity 
with her made him weary too. She convinced 
him she would rather be lefl alone : she ab- 
solutely longed for loneliness. 

And, beins left. Rose began to wonder, in 
an unreasoning, child-like way, and for the 
first time since her illness, whether she were 
going to die. A sort of hush was on her 
pulses ; her brain was as in a tender mist, 
through which she saw and felt. Faint flut- 
terings, like wings of unheard and unseen 
moths just startled from the flowers, seemed 
passing before her close-shut eyelids. She 
had upon her memory the same cloud as upon 
her brain ; and she half, not wholly, dreamed 
that dimness to be of death. She was far 
too young a wife, and far too inwardly alone, 
to dream that that dimness was of Life : its 
first most awful intimation so like its last I 

Miss Dudleigh had not been prepared for 
her excursion ; as Rose was afraid she might 
make some objection, and so disappoint Bei> 
nard and herself. She was sitting by Rose 
at the evening, in a lampless shade as here- 
tofore, when Bernard, who had been making 
his arrangements, looked in. 

** Would you like a turn in the garden ? 
if 8 very beautiful ; quite moonlight ! 

" I cannot go out, Rafe, but I know Miss 
Dudleigh will : she has had no air to-day." 

** rU show you something in the garden, 
if you'll come." 

*^ She will come, I know she will ; to please 
me. And, Cecilia," whispering, " do try to 
keep him out, for he has nad no exercise be- 
cause of me." 

** I shall not be long ; and I do not wish to 
go at all, for I would rather stay with you." 
This, however it may sou^d, was true. 

**• Mustn't she have a shawl and a bonnet 
on, though it is warm ? " 

" I never take cold," said Cecilia, joining 
him in the hall. 

" Then you shall wear that ever memora- 
ble cloak of my minikin's that she's so fond 
of. She always likes it better than that new 
one hdr aunt gave her, though it's as old as 
the hills." 

It was the veritable chinchilla of the Fri- 
day evening when he and Rose had met 
Every body knows what kind of wear is 
chinchilla: it was quite worn inside; but 
still, as Cecilia observed, it smelt of Rose. 



She wrapped it all over her head to hide her 
face, but soon let it down to hang as it liked, 
having entered the moonlight garden. 

With a sprite-like step Bernard trode be- 
fore her, so fast she could not keep up with 
him. It was one of the nights when he was 
perfectly hapjty: forgot the past: for^t he 
had to die : lived just in the present like an 
immortal child. Nor was it all moonlight; 
for the moon was melting from her full, and 
all the large stars showed like baby-moons. 

** Stand here and smell. Miss Dudleigh." 

Between the windows of the drawing- 
room, clematis trained on high threw heaps 
and masses of its blossom into the moonlight. 
The bitter-sweet fragrance, sent in clouds 
upon the brain, every other moment met the 
salt sweetness of the neighboring sea; and 
they mingled, ever distinguishable, into one. 

** It's so when the wind is south : the sea 
comes straight into the flowers." 

She answered not She was associating 
the clematis wjth Sarona; and Bernard with 
the sea 

" Now let me go in, Mr.. Bernard." 

»»But I haven't shown you my sight 
Come on." 

He went forwards quickly, now upon the 
grass, now off" the dew to the grovel, now 
entering beneath dark boughs to diarker 
ways, and never looking behind him. But 
she had followed, and she followed still. At 
length he left the maze : the trees grew thin- 
ner, then dispersed. A rough granite grotto 
rose beyond the shrubbery: stone monsters 
dimly carved, and yet more dimly seen, 
reared their perpetual crests to guard the 
entrance above, a strew of moss, wild shells, 
and bristly weeds. Beyond the grotto, on a 
tract of chalky down, rose the outer wall of 
Rockedge ; and before it, yet some way off, 
the cliff. 

" Shall I leave you here ? I'm going down 
upon the beach." 

" I can wait till you come back." 

Bernard turned, the moonlight on his 
frown; but when he saw her calm, uncon- 
scious face, he relented. 

" You wouldn't like to come ? " 

" You know I should, Mr. Bernard." 

** Then why won't you ? " 

" You did not ask me." 

" Then I'll ask you now." 

"But Rose?" 

** Rose knows that you're to come : she 
told me to bring you ; but we didn't tell you, 
because we wantcKi to surprise yon. Are yoa 
above being surprised ? " 

Without waitmg for her answer, he pro- 
ceeded, but more carefully. 

** I am going first, here, because it's rather 
slippery. Tread just where you see me 
tread." 

As she followed down the j^lly, where the 
smell of the sea, condensed into one mighty 
current, seemed to open her brain quite 
wide, she felt as though she were coming to 
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■ome end of the world, and should there 
find wings forever. Above, the silver-blae 
seemed grazed hy the edges of the rocks; 
below, the sea grew nearer, rolling in a mist 
of music along the haunted shore. The 
beach was gained, and her first passion sent 
her directly to the water. The bay was 
nearly full ; the tide just rustled, in a living 
calm : all about were sandribs, beds of flint, 
and chalky flashes. But she saw not these : 
she was watching the white distance of the 
water, as it seemed to brim up the sky, and 
meet the moonlight. Full soon came Ber^ 
nard's voice, ringing elfin beneath the rocks ; 
and its echoes, elfin and more elfin, kissed 
her ear. She joined him where he stood 
upon the loftiest of the chalk-heaps that had 
fallen, busily unknotting the rope which fas- 
tened a tiny boat to a stake fast fixed in the 
chalk, yet dashed and mantled with weeds of 
older waves. 

** I'm going to take you a row in this boat 
Tou won't be afraid because it's a nut-shell P 
It's very safe." 

"Afraid!" 

The time was over for remonstrance. There 
are hours when it is not selfish to give way 
utterly to enjoyment; for the hours of joy, 
for those who are capable of enjoying the 
most, are far too rare to dissipate the inward 
awe which is the surest safeguard of the soul. 
But it was Rtrange enough that Cecilia's su- 
preme delights had always held in her im- 
agination; as the possibility of hearing an 
orchestra with Sarona, and of finding herself 
alone with Bernard upon the sea. 

She knew not how she reached the boat, 
into which he passed her so deftly over the 
deep water beneath the rock. He followed 
instantly ; the rope flashed down and settled 
beneath its spray ; they left the shadow ; they 
were swaying in the perfect moonlight 

"There are the * Mermaid Rocks,'" she 
said, as they floated close beneath a crown of 
moony crags with black wet weeds that 
touched the water, and silver sharp as snow 
upon their points aloft;. 

" Who told you they were the Mermaid 
Rocks?" 

" You did, the first day we came to Rock- 
edge." 

« The time you tumbled — did I P " 

"You said you had seen them grin and 
snigger and make horrible new faces — that 
you could not splash the water with an oar 
so near them, and paddled back instead." 

" What made you remember that P " 

" I remember every thing, unfortunately." 

" Why unfortunately P Are you frightened 
at the rocks ? You need not be : thev can- 
not hurt our craft : she's hr too small.'' 

" O, no : I should be frightened at nothing 
upon the sea, though I am such a coward." 

" Yes, there are the Mermaid Rocks, and 
they quite smile to-night Now, you know, 
people say " 

He stopped suddenlyi and feathered his 



oar: but she looked so eagerly, that he 
caught her eye, or it fixed his. 

"Well, what's the matter? " 

"You were going to tell me something 
that they say." 

" It wasn t any thing : only about myseld 
I can't get on without nose, you see." 

" No, I did not think you would : no more 
can I." 

" Nonsense ! You never feel foolish." 

" I am sure you do not look as if you ever 
did." 

"I do. Often and often with Sarona, 
when I knew him first, I was taken with a fit 
of pokinff. Notp, I never do any thing but 
twattle : he's the talker." 

"What has talk to do with such a nightP" 

" Ah ! I like silence on the sea : but you 
know Sarona thinks so highly of you." 

"Far, far too highly; and yet I am glad 
he does so, for otherwise I should not be 
here." • 

"Why not?" 

" Because he has too much reverence for 
his friend to intrude upon him any person of 
whom he did not think welL This is some- 
thing like silence." 

"Now you shall hear her voice." He 
rested on his oar. 

If the sea's voice be the voice of silence, 
they heard it to the utmost Far clearer, 
ftiller, than through the struggles of the 
storm, the echoes from the cm afar came 
near, mingling with the dream-tone of the 
slumbering waves around. No noise or sound 
from shore — no fra^nt message from the 
garden-land, nor noise upon the sea ; — still 
sound — sound every where. And the artist- 
ear, which makes a spectrum for all sounds 
that are not separate, distinguished the self- 
same harmonies that govern the gradations 
of the orchestra, from deep to deep descend- 
ing, until sounds are lost in sound as lights 
in light 

But soon an alien music, more alien to her 
heart though human, struck through the 
deepest glory: it was Bernard's laughter, 
more infantine than ever in its monotone 
against the sea. 

" I beg your pardon ; but I didn't break 
the silence.* 

"There never was silence to break; and 
yet was ever silence so calm P Silence is ir- 
ritating in comparison." 

"I should have thought the sea would 
have excited you, as you're so musical" 

" Music does not excite me." 

"That's like Sarona: — he says it lulls 
him ; but that's because you both understand 
it so well How strange it is that I always 
feel inclined to talk when I ought to hold my 
tongue, and to hold my tongue when I ought 
to talk." 

" But surely you have a right to do as you 
please in that respect : you are not a dei^- 
man." 

" You said you liked silence here." 
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" Because you said so first I am always 
ready to talk : rather too much so.'' 

" X was afraid to talk to you when you 
were listening to the sea, lest I should dis- 
turb you. Do you know how changed you 
are ? I see that you're not unnatural, and 
can look happy. Isn't it wretched to see 
people look unhappy ? " 

*' I think, however generous your heart is, 
that you may make yourself quite happy 
about those who look unhappy : they cannot 
be very miserable." 

V Ah ! but I know in a moment. There's 
the hungry, starved-out look : some beggars 
have it, not the impudent ones ; and the re- 
yengeful look you meet in the streets : — 
people who would murder themselves if they 
didn't hate God ; and the stolid look : eyes 
that have spilled all their tears, and are dead- 
dry. But there's, besides, the impenetrable 
look : the worst, and it hides the worst of 
alL" 

*' But in that case, it is not possible to de- 
dare tluit there is ani^ thing benind : in nine 
cases out of ten the impenetrable is a blank, 
stone all through." 

*' Well, so I thought it might be ; but when 
a face casts off its unpenetrabilitv, shines all 
through with unspeakable satisfaction, what 
must one think ? " 

." Certainly that the impenetrable was mere- 
ly a blank : a vacant mask of a being sus- 
ceptible to pleasure ; which, if it shines * all 
through,' cannot leave much room for misery." 

"Not at all: the trouble is thrust back 
into your brain. Look, the moonlight is 
here, and yet the dark is there, and we see 
through the silver veil the dark quite silver 
too. It's a more certain proof of melancholy 
than all, when people show it through their 

Pleasure in any thing : and it must be pretty 
eep." 

" But melancholy is not misery, Mr. Ber- 
nard : it has nothing to do with aeath in the 
soul ; it is only feeling after a higher life." 

** 1 meant sorrow, then; though I ought to 
have remembered the 'divinest* can't be 
grief. What stuff Milton wrote sometimes : 
all his gold lies in one vein. So death in the 
soul is misery ! Very horrible, but incorrect ; 
as the soul can't die ! " 

" I mean what the soul most shrinks from, 
as from the idea of death : but I should think 
all suffering past when that time came, either 
for the spmt or the body; and when the 
resurrection comes the shock is only recol- 
lected." 

"You m^an when one wakes up after a 
dreadful blow. They say time neals aU 
wounds, and that's what they mean ; but it 
used to puzzle me of old." 

** Time dolys not heal the wounds of the 



spirit, only of the heart" 
** I don't understand th 



the difference : it's aU 
one." 

" Personally, I do not know ; but that 
there is a difference I am certain. I suppose 



when one loses one's relations, if ihoy have 
been kind and gentle, one should sorrow iii a 
fashion for their loss; and yet, though I 
never had any to lose, I am sure I should 
never have mourned them long, unless there 
had been the greatest strength of sympathy : 
even then, it would not have been for want 
of them that I should have wept" 

"Ah 1 I can teU you about tnat : at least I 
can't ; but I can say that my father's loss is 
as fresh to me as it was the morning they put 
him into the pit-hole ; and I could cry as 
easily for want of him." 

" That is too tender a remembrance to be 
called a want. What I mean is, perhaps, 
what no one has ever realized ; but it is an 
ideal to me. And yet I ought not to say so, 
for I have seen it" 

"Who has it? NotSaronaP" 

** God bless him ! No. His sister." 

" I used to think her apathetic when first I 
knew her; but there's passion, as Sarona 
calls it, in her gaze. Ah ! but do you really 
suppose she is always wanting him 7 " 

"Do I suppose r Day and flight, niffht 
and day : that he is never from her thoughts 
I am certain ; and he says so who knows fur 
more than I. Dr. Sarona told me himself of 
the change that had passed upon her dispo- 
sition, and it convinced me. She was selnsh 
and impetuous ; now she is heroic and gentle. 
I always think her smile more sad than many 
tears." 

** She's a puzzle of mine : she must be yery 
awfully religious — that is, drawn up to 
heaven — or she could not live." 

" She only has faith." 

** They talk about dying, in the newspapers. 
Can they remember they have to die ? Tnat's 
the question. What is death P And strangely 
enough, it's a question one would never put, 
if there were the slightest chance of its being 
answered." 

** You know all Dr. Sarona's answers, of 
course." 

** He never lets me talk about it : he says 
I frighten myself with it like a baby. And 
so I do ; though it's very unflattering of him 
to say so. When I was a child I was brave ; 
but I saw my father die. Ah ! but what does 
Sarona say to you, for I know you're a bit of 
a coward : does he let you talk ? " 

'* I have heard him say what assures me 
he has the awe which the strongest spirit has 
most strongly. But one night, in a very 
mysterious mood, he said that it was absura 
to say death is the greatest mystery." 

« What is, then ? " 

** Marriage : he says so, at least" 

" That's perfectly beautiful Of course it 
is to him, as he was never married ! And 
you, too ! Well, having so far the advanta^ 
of you both, I shall make bold to say that if 
death be no greater mystery than marriage, 
it's a clear and sunny and most straightfor- 
ward path. Amen. Ha! one of your big 
looks. Am I impertinent P " 
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•* Most pertinent ; and I remember sapng 
to Dr. Sarona, 'you cannot possibly tell.' 
But such is his wisdom, I am anraid it stands 
liim in the stead of experience : I fear he 
knows every thinff." 

" But you wouldn't mind Ms knowing all 
mbout you ? " 

^ The little that there is he knows. But I 
hope he finds more elsewhere to amuse him- 
self with." 

<*/ know all about Sarona: all that he 
ever does he tells me. Do you know that V " 

"What should it signify to me, or what 
affair is it of mine ? I should be indeed sur- 
prised if you were not heart in heart" 

" I know whenever he's annoyed, or hurt : 
and I know that some one has been hurting 
him lately." 

" As far as that goes I know even more ; 
for I know who hurt him, and what." 

•* O ! tell me.?' 

** People said evil things about my living 
in his house, and he was sorry : not for him- 
self but me." 

" And that was all ? " 

" I think it quite sufficient.** 

<*But I know it's not all. I shan't say 
what I think." 

'* I suppose you wish me to say it ; and I 
am not sorry of the opportunity to assure you, 
that yon were quite mistaken when you 
imagined that I desired to marry Dr. Sa- 
rona." 

"How do you know I thought so? He 
told you!" 

" He never mentioned your name. But I 
was certain, the night he did me the honor 
to speak to me upon the subject, that you 
had forewarned and prepared him : he never 
would have done it of his own accord." 

** And you were not ready to kill me ? " 

" I was deeperately angry ; but only with 
myself, for ever having come across him. 
How could I possibly be angry at your con- 
sidering me worthy of him whom you love 
so deeply ? for unless you had believed me 
worthy, you would not have interfered." 

" Not at all : as we are so ingenuous, that 
was just not the reasen." 

" Then it was a noMer one : it was because 
you were too generous to see a woman suffer 
without endeavoring to redress her. You 
thought that Dr. Sarona had been inconsid- 
erate in exposing me to his fascinations." 

None but Sarona could have detected the 
pride that writhed, the satire that tortured 
itself, beneath these natural words. 

" You mustn't be angry because I thought 
you liked him : if I had been a woman I 
should have followed him through the world." 

" I am sure yon would not, unless he had 
invited you to follow him." 

"I was misled by your extraordinary 
sympathy ; for I never saw two beings so like, 
yet so unlike." 

" I thank you for qualifying the first assur- 
I cannot endure to be conndered like 



him, because 1 happen to walk in the light of 
his soul. Why any body should suppose \9 
likely I might be attached to him, I can com- 
prehend and excuse : but it is intolerable to 
nave it supposed that Tie is thinking of me in 
that way." 

Bernard paused in his rowing, and stroked 
the fine hair off his forehead. 

" What makes you suppose we thought 
so?" 

"Merely because you intimated to him 
that it would be agreeable to me to have his 
proposals ; which you could only have done 
under the impression that they were more 
than agi^eeable to himself to make. Doubtless 
it was with the intention of rousing him to the 
efibrt, and supporting him under it" 

Bernard cast down his eyes like a woman, 
and bit his lip. She was not looking at him, 
for her own eyes were clos^ upon a vaguer 
evening in her brain, with stars of fire. Pres- 
ently a sweet voice said, in the bewildering 
accent of almost infant woe : 

" I am very unhappy about it, and wish to 
make my peace, laid think you loved Sar 
rano first, and it was for that I spoke to him. 
But if I hadn't known you could make him 
happy, and that he delighted in you, I should 
never have taken such a liberty. I a^ver 
meant you to know it, and ]jOu never would 
have been pained about it, if he hadn't been 
imprudent. Why, I thought Sarona safer 
than the grave." « 

" I told you before, he never mentioned it: 
I found it out easily enough myself; and just 
because no one except yourself has any 
power over Dr. Sarona. It is not of the 
slightest consequence, either to me or to him. 
I only desire that it may be dropped." 

" I can't think what bewitched me to get 
upon such ground, or how I got there : it 
must be the moonlight. I know I have no 
right to speak upon such subjects, as Sarona 
has ; and I be^ your pardon.'' 

Miss Dudleiffh stamped with her foot into 
the bottom of the boat 

" Was that a dolphin jerked us ? So you 
won't forgive me ? *^ 

" I have nothing to forgive : pray do not 
mention it again." 

" Shake hands then upon it, and I never 
will." 

He stretched his hand across the boat 
She found her own, but only gave him her 
finger-ends, which he clasped and held. 

" As cold as sea-weed. Is it the evening, 
or my rude speeches ? " 

"Neither: I am always cold," drawing 
back her hand to her side. 

" That* s not true : your hands have been 
warm all the week, every time f said good- 
night" 

" Because I had been playing all the even- 
ing : a very natural effect" 

" Ah I you don't play like those women 
who skate over the keys : your fingen drop 
fire." 
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**More likely there is fire in the music, 
and in those keys of yours : it passes up the 
arm into the brain.** 

** And I dare sSy then it glows in your 
eyes. But I can't tell ; for Rose will never 
let me come and stand before you while you 
play." 

** She is very kind ; but it is a mistake 
that I care whether I am looked at or not : 
except that I should rather not disturb the 
effect of the music I play by any intimation 
of my presence. Mendelssohn was the only 
musician, whose person, harmonious and 
beautiful as music, could resolutely increase 
the effect of his playing by his presence. 
Dr. Sarona says, that is why the secret of in- 
terpretation died with him." 

** You always go off to Mendelssohn when 
I'm talking about you : that's why I call you 
impenetrable. Having gone so far, I don't 
care how far I go; and I expect to be 
drowned before I've done. You look as if 
you could kill me now, with the greatest 
coolness." 

*' I could kill myself, if I had courage ; 
merely for the ecstasy of getting into the 
alien element : going down deeper and 
deeper, with slumber rushing on one's brain. 
O ! if one could only live in the sea — and 
live." 

" As slippery as ever : shall I never catch 
YOU ? Come, tell me ; was your hand cold 
because you were angry ? " - 

"1 was not angry, and^ did not know I 
was cold." 

" What a sorrowful Voice ! Miss Dudleigh, 
are you unhappy ? " With the most infan- 
tine pettishness he put this audacious ques- 
tion. 

"I should be perfectly happy, Mr. Ber- 
nard, if you would let poor me alone: I 
thought YOU meant me to be so to-night." 

" So 1 did ; and that was why 1 talked 
about you to yourself. Sarona says, all ner- 
vous people like to talk about themselves." 

*^ 1 am afraid, that, though severe, he is 
right But 1 am not nervous to-night ; and 
therefore, if you please, I would raUier talk 
of any other body."' 

" Of Sarona ? " said Bernard significantly. 
** But you know I want to talk about you, 
and I shall. I thought you'd tell me all your 
story to-night : I like to hear stories." 

" 1 have no story. Nothing ever happened 
to me until Dr. Sarona took me." 

" Were you glad to go with him ? " 

*' Not at all at first : I rebelled like a devil, 
and was than a devil more wretched." 

" And Sarona cast out the devil : or 
chained him ; for I sometimes see a kind of 
■hud.lsr come over you, as though you'd an 
unearthly companion by your side. It was 
that made your hands cold just now: he'd 
been breathing over them." 

AiFected either by his wayward mischief, 
or elfish glance, she shuddered, even as he 
spoke. Ilis laughter pealed above the sea. 



" I've done something to you at last, thoiisli 
I have no volition, and couldn't put Miss I>e 
Bern to sleep." 

*' Miss De Bern I " said Cecilia, in a sharp, 
proud voice. 

" Well, wasn't she Miss De Bern when I 
put her — I mean, when I didn't put her to 
sleep ? I've never succeeded yet : nave yoo ? 
But you must be cold, and you're going to 
have this boat cloak that Rose made me 
promise to bring." 

It was folded upon the middle seat. He 
drew his oars in, laid them down glistening 
like gathered reeds, and stepped across the 
seat : it was the only one between them, and 
he sat down on it slowly, close before her. 
She drew the mantle from his hands, and 
flung it round her ; one end splashed down 
into the sea, and she turned to reach it ; hat 
Bernard caught it first, and wrapped it care- 
fully and closely to her breast, leaning 
towards )^er, looking at her with hia most 
serious expre&sion: a gravity terrible upon 
such a face. So long he looked, he leaned, 
that she raised her eyes and fixed them full 
upon him. Those glorious lights, so calm if 
passionate, and perfectly serene, had scarcely 
touched his vision before his own eyes felL 
He looked asleep, and surely must have slum- 
bered, for, in another instant, he had clasped 
her fingers in a clinch, which itself told 
agony beyond all words, and pressed them to 
his lips. She felt, not summer breath, nor 
blossom kisses, but a tear, that fell upon her 
cold hand, cold as death. 

Then softly, warily, she folded both her 
arms. " O, fear not I — Do not be afraid ! " 
he whispered, " I will ask nothing, tell yon 
nothing ; but I wiU say this — for my own 
sake, not yours ; for, of course, you cannot 
suffer — I always loved you — would have 
married you — I mean, have asked you — 
but for Sarona's sake." 

She stretched her white hand, with a grace 
as calm as her unalterable aspect, and laid it 
on his lips one moment. He was silent ; bnt 
the next, on that strange face of his there 
gleamed a spectral smile. 

'* But you love me 1 " ajgain he said, this 
time not whispered : *^ do not ask you to 
say yes ; but if you say not * no,* I shall be- 
lieve it." 

There was no reply, and Bernard took op 
the oars. He seemed, between each son 
and soundless dip, each silver splash, to lii^ten 
for her voice, in fear. The sou and soundr 
less dip, the silver splash, were all. The 
moonlight rocks <irew nearer: they were 

East. The clifl' t:hone close and bright : the 
aven was at hand. From the silence be- 
tween the two companions, it might have 
seemed as thouf^h the haven were the dearest 
longed for; as if, uncongenial and unloving, 
they dreaded not, but rejoiced to part Per- 
haps it was so ; for Bernard, as they ap- 
proached the mooring, darted from the boat, 
as if to escape the sea, then and forever. 
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CHAPTER XXXIH. 

xnnsoNs. 

•* There is a letter for you, Miss Dud- 
leigh,** said Fridolin, as he opened the door 
next morning. Trul^ there was a letter, and 
it lay upon the dining-room table: an un- 
known hand, though grand and bold. She 
opened it, and out of the envelope fell a 
twenty-pound bank-note. She looked at the 
signature in a rage : it was that of John Sa- 
rona ; and thus it began and ended : — 

;* Dear Miss Dudleigh : Before I left X, 
I intended to present you with a remem- 
brance, which you would not have refused, 
as we are friends. But I found it, not to say 
difficult, impossible ; for few as are your or- 
naments, and plain your costume, 1 should 
neither dare to replace those, nor to interfere 
with this. Buy, tuen, what you please : mu- 
sic which I cannot choose, or books which it 
is my duty to prevent your reading. Only 
do not send back my gift, or I snail find 
means to double it lou know that what I 
say I can do. Our long conversations have 
left me with a grateful impression of your 
daughterhood ; and, despite, your determina- 
tions, I adopt you as my child ; therefore, 
▼ery seriously, I request, that if I can be, or 
you portend that I can become, of the slight- 
est service to my son — your brother — you 
will let me know : it is in vain to expect him 
to apply to me ; and to you I look, lou will 
not forget this, nor imagine it signifies noth- 
ing. God bless you all. Yours, faithfully." 

Sarona entered as she read; he had iust 
dismissed a patient : after he had shaken 
hands, she gave him the letter. She had in- 
ward reasons for doin^ so: and perhaps he 
knew it ; for, looking significantly at her m re- 
turning it, he yet made no observation. She 
hastened to take advantage of his solitary 
presence. 

''Will you be so kind as to call at Rockedge 
some time to-day ? Mr. Bernard is very anx- 
ious, and I think with cause. I should really 
like you to see Rose.'' 

Without a shrug or gesture of any kind, he 
assented. 

** But what time will suit them best ? After 
two will perhaps be late." 

" Not at all — except that I should like you 
to see her by daylight" 

** Is there' any fresh symptom, that you are 
anxious ? " 

** I cannot tell ; but she looks ready to sink 
into an everlasting sleep." 

** So she did Uie other day. But she will 
not, just yet One could almost desire, for her 
own sake, that she might" 

This impious wish, uttered in tones as sweet 
as the breath of daffodils, sent a chill through 
the hearer like presentiment, but did not af- 



fect the speaker. If Miss Dudleigh were im- 
penetrable, he was unapproachable. He left 
the room directly ; and she prepared an an- 
swer to John Sarona in her head : she could 
not write it then, for she had to give her les- 
sons, which, to her shame be it spoken, she 
hated more and more, though she was more 
than ever earnest in giving them. She went 
out, and the letter and note were in her pock- 
et And the end of the note was this, that 
having changed it at Jett and Saphir's, she 
spent ten pounds of it subsequently upon a 
certain ivory inkstand, for Sarona's thirty-first 
birthday, and laid away ten pounds for others 
poorer than she was — a providence which 
could not be called an alms, as the money did 
not belong to herself. 

Sarona arrived at Rockedge about half-past 
three. It possessed him to enter quietly ; and, 
much to the astonishment of his man, who had 
never seen him lose his time, he walked from 
the gate of the lodge. The master and mis- 
tress of the house heard not his steps, though 
they were in a front room ; but he had picked 
his way, as though to avoid waking them. He 
save a small knock, too, which they both real- 
ized ; and Bernard started at its sound. 

** That can't be Sarona, without a carriagje." 

He opened the door, though, and, .meeting 
Sarona full, straightway brought him in. There 
was at first no intimation of the profession at 
all J for Sarona, calm and free, sat down, and * 
began to scrutinia^ the table in the apartment 
with a smile. It was strewed with palettes, 
brushes, portfolios; and two easels opposed^ 
each otiher in the window, to which they had 
been drawn. 

** What have you both been doing P " 

"Never mind: we were agreeably inter- 
rupted." 

" But I should like to know." 

"You shall, then. We are painting each 
other's portraits. Tm pinting her for Misa 
Dudleigti J and she's painting me for you — a 
precious pair. You musn't see now, because 
we've scarcely begun." 

" Then I will endeavor to restrain my impa- 
tience, which is very great" 

" Do you know, we look so much alike, aa 
far as one can see yet" 

" You are determined to make me commit 
sacrilege. I must see." 

At these words, as by a single impulse 
shared between the two, both Rose and Ber- 
nard brought their boards for the ajjproval of 
Sarona. He took first his, and then hers, 
looked a long time, and laid them do^n. It , 
was difficult for him to say any thing j for the 
portraits, so far as they could be yet realized, 
resembled each other as those of a brother • 
and sister might have done. There was the 
merest haze of the features of each face ; but' 
that haze was as a cloud thnjugh which twin 
angels peep at evening : the eyes, yet faint as 
twilight stars, showed dimly open ; and in both 
the hair was at present a mere halo of indefi- ^ 
nite shade. . 
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As for the artists through all their unexam- 
pled sympathy with each other's work, they at 
pesent watched Sarona*s countenance, while 
ne watched the refletes of theirs ; and, as if 
by one consent, they agreed to preserve the 
iaea he that day suggested : for he had never, 
either to Rose or to Bernard, seemed or shown 
•0 beautiful. Clear, keen, and chiselled as ever 
was the brow ; the thin temple as transparent 
above the purple veins: out the eye had 
mienched its star-fire, the lips had lost their 
sharpness, in a gentle meaning now complete, 
that had ever until now been fitful as the 
smile. 

This gentleness, unsearchable and /unwayer- 
ing, was the latest triumph of the soul ; for 
every one who has loved without hope, or with 
fear and hope together, knows how easy it is 
to assume the dominant and lofty demeanor — 
to retaliate upon Sorrow as though she were 
Injustice, by tyrannizing over her moods ; and 
how difficult it is to be perfectly natural, when 
one must, if natural outwardly, remain actually 
at calm within. Sarona was calm within, and 
had exhaled the last sigh of discontent to 
heaven ; the springs of his life were calm as 
the powers of nis manhood : but not until this 
hour had he tested himself, or dared to lean 
upon the strength which God has given to the 
pure in heart alone. And yet he had never, 
m his first or his latest meeting, loved Rose 
as he loved her now: never felt her weary 
glance so inwardly ; or her lips so cheat his 
thirst, as with a celestial mirage: never so 
Teamed to open the heaven of his love upon 
her soul Rose felt this gentleness to the ex- 
tremity of her being: every fibre owned it — 
her quivering pulses and glowing brain. For 
Rose alone could trace that gentleness to the 
self-same calm of the awfiiUy-remembered even- 
ing ^hich had betrayed him ; and she dreaded 
its reaction. Not suspecting he had come to 
ffcay, she dreaded most of all to be alone witib 
him, as Bernard soon proposed. But Bernard 
left her, and she soon learned her mistake. 

Bernard left her, and wandered in the con- 
servatory ; very melancholy, and not knowing 
what was the matter with him : with some- 
thing like a headache, and sleepy eyes ; think- 
ing of Rose with anxiety, dreammg a hundred 
fears, and awakening to a hun£*ed hopes; 
and thinking partly of another, " distant in 
humanity," who was brought before him, in 
all lights, this afternoon. 

Sarona seemed longer absent than he was, 
for he was as short a time as possible : but 
Bernard, though sleepy, was impatient. He 
heard Sarona open the noiseless door, and 
ran to him in the halL Sarona was smiling 
across the space. 

" I wasn't listening." 

"You might have listened: for once you 
would have heard something very good of 
yourself." 

« You've been talking about me : I wanted 
you to talk about her." 

« I have not mentioned you. Can you 



come with me somewhere, so that no one 
shall see nor hear? " 

Bernard turned a wistful eye upon that 
face. 

"Is it any thing bad? But no: yon 
would not look so." 

For Sarona was radiant, ineffable ; his eje 
trembled with one of his rare tears, that still 
more rarely fell. He put his arm round Ber- 
nard's neck, bein^ so far the taller, and led 
him like a child mto the garden, away fix>m 
the terrace, into the thickest of the leaye- 
paths. ^^ 

** No, Rafe — no, my Bernard, nothing bad : 
something too good, and which I am too 
happy in having to tell you — Ood bleaa 
you!" 

" You don't mean — it isn't — I don't, and 
can't believe it ! I've never dared to wish : I 
desired so dearly, ardently." 

" Whatever you have desired is yours." 

Bernard staggered, and burst mto tears. 
Sarona, with ms arm still over him, turned 
aside his head: the single tear which had 
distilled from the cloud of his thought was 
driven back and dried by the burst of Ber- 
nard's: his brain grew bright again: his 
strength returned. And Bernard leaned 
against him absolutely like an infant, sobbing 
out his passion of deliffht Sarona took him 
to the seat beneath me arch of rose-trees; 
but the roses were all gone, like moonlight 
in the morning : long wreaths of green hung 
down, as cheerless as they were graceful to 
the eye: and swiftly, quietly, with Sarona's 
power so near, that passion passed. 

" Go, Sarona : leave me alone." 

** No, I shall not. O, let me see you hap- 
py ! Besides, I have so much to say to you ; 
and one or two commands to give, sure of 
being obeyed in this instance." 

" Did you tell her P Does she know it ? " 

" I found she did not know, and I left it 
for you to tell. Was I not right ? " 

" O jres — yes. And, Sarona, when ? " 

" It 18 to be a blossom of the May." 

" How yerj* poetical you are." 

** 1 should endeavor to be, in my dealings 
with a poet. Shall I tell you wmit 1 want 
you to do? — You must be very careful of 
her." 

" To tell me that ! but you wiU take care 
of her, won't you ? " 

** I hope so : but I am going to write to my 
father about it, some time hence." 

** He won't come for lui." 

" I know he will come for me, though. So, 
Rafe, I must have extraordinaiy quietness : 
every thing depends upon our behavior now. 
There must be no visitors in the house, nor 
rackets, ballets, dinners." 

''As if we cared for visitors, rackets, din- 
ners." 

'<Mo8t cunning contrivance to leare out 
baUets!" 

'' I can do without dancing, I should hopa 
But I'm afraid she'll be yery dulL" 
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" If Rhft is dull I give you leave to bring 
her into X. And S she'very much desires 
society she can have it : 1 am safe in promis- 
ing this." 

" You know she hates it : ah, she's been 
telling you ! " 

" Yes, she has ; or has told me enouj^h. 
A\Tiat I want is to keep her soul asleep. \ ou 
know it is said that in bodily sleep the body 
grows." 

" 1 draw the inference. You want it to 
have a great soul: and so do I: but I am 
quite as anxious about i^s body." 

" And so am I : buf she has been telling 
me she wholly longs for quiet. It will not 
be necessary again, for we shall have her 
Quite herself. But she especially shrinks 
rrom that aunt ; who, it appears, has written 
to advertise her own advent. I am going to 
write to that aunt." 

" O, thank you, Sarona." 

" And even tell her she must not come : I 
could alwavs manage her." 

"And, Sarona — " 

*♦ What then, Rafe ? ask me any thing." 

He hesitated a long time, turned very 
grave, and shook his delicate head from side 
to side. At last — 

" You're very sure it*s true ? " 

" As true as your own life, Rafe," 

" Ah, my own life ! You know I ought to 
realize it ; but 1 don't : not in the least." 

'* None of us can realize it yet ; but you 
must, for her sake, believe it." 

*<It shall be called Sarona; and, please 
God, it shall be like you." 

"Please God, not. Besides, there is a 
feminine alternative — a little Jiose! But 
there should be another, * Kafe ! ' " 

" No, no. Rafe's just like an owl : I 
mean Ralph proper. 1 choose to be the 
only Rafe." 

" Perhaps you are right : there could never 
be another Kafe : to me at least. But you 
wll go to your lady ; because she will fancy 
I am telling you something ugly." 

*♦ She's not by any means so doting on 
babies as I am." 

" You must not expect it: your only rival 
in that line is Miss Dudloigh." 

** I like that person now, Sarona." 

*♦ Indeed : how kind of you I " 

** I thought you would be pleased that I 
do." 

" I do not care ; nor does she. You did 
not know her before." 

•* Tm sure I don't now. You tell tfer about 
what's coming." 

'' O, yes. And, Rafe, you must come and 
tell some one else." * 

He lifted himself and walked, reeled rather : 
Sarona, king-like, by his side. 

** I often think what a pretty story we 
should all make. Such a oatch of heroes 
and heroines ! " 

** I am sure I don't know what they would 
lind to say." 

29 



" O, all about us ! What you told me this 
morning ! " 

*' God forbid they should put such things 
into a book ! " 

" I don't agree with yon, Sarona. They 
don't romance in books ; they only rhapso-* 
dize. True romance, like what 1 feel to-day, 
now, and such happiness, would make a 
thousand hearts too joyful only to read." 

" My dearest Rafe, oelieve me, for one at 
least, that I am so." 

" I know it. O, that reminds me of some- 
thing I want to tell you, so much; but it 
slipped away in all this pleasure that you 
promised. Miss Dudleigh wrote the ballet 
music that Yertu sent me : and she's Mods. 
Vertu. I thought you'd like to know it." 

For one instant Sarona found no voice. 
Astonishment at his pupil's self-betrayal, after 
the inordinate agonies of her secrecy, burned 
almost to indignation : he blushed faintly, as 
only when indignant he ever did. But he 
recovered very soon, and too soon again grew 
cold. 

** Of course I knew that. But it was a 
private affair, I thought, and therefore did 
not mention it ; besides, thinking that, as her 
first essay, it was better unidentified." 

Rafe fiashed with fun. " Then she did 
write them ? I wasn't sure ; and 1 knew the 
only way to get at you." 

" You should not be so curious, Rafe ; it is 
your only fault : and such a feminine fault 
for a man ! " 

" As if you wouldn't have been curious. 
Then she did write them. You shall tell 
me." ' 

" You know as well as I : doubtless she 
told her friend, who ought to tell you all." 

** Rose found out : she didn't tell Rose. 
Now, Sarona, I beg you'll not tell the crea- 
ture that I know, because else she won't re- 
turn ; and she is of great consequence to my 
wife." 

** Anyhow she cannot return at present. 
It is rather too much for her strength coming 
backwards and forwards: besides you are 
the only necessary companion yonder just 
now." 

Bernard's pride, so deep and inward that 
he hardly knew its signs, stiired like a rest- 
less bird in his breast : Sarona's words an- 
noyed him ; but not so as for Sarona to per- 
ceive. He only quickened his footsteps, and 
gave the physician a somewhat serious, but 
most warm farewell. 

■ Before the door of Rose's room Bernard's 
Quickened footsteps stayed. Over his face 
ned shadow after shadow, as the clonds 
of morning upon the sea — one steeped m 
flushes, others deep as dusk; and now the 
eye, so heavy through its tears, grew steady ; 
but the lip, still tremulous, was touched Dy 
the smile that never on a grown man's coun- 
tenance has gleamed before or since: his 
only smile, preserved from an infancy too like 
its prime. He might be dreaming of that 
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May to come which was to bring its flowers 
to his life ; but with that future spring a sum- 
mer mingled in his veins : he was bewildered 
with the breathing of its roses showerecl upon 
his spirit, whose moonlight made them pale, 
but disguised not one sigh of their celestial 
sweetness. And all this strange delight, this 
access of mystery, to a being so mysterious, 
was too melancholy for his strength. He 
murmured, as though alone upon the sea, 
" O ! which lovos best ? " 

Rose, having resumed her painting, did not 
look up as he entered agam : indeed she 
scarcely heard him. She already had for- 
gotten herself, her unexplained weariness, 
and the very cause of Sarona's visit, in the 
visit itself. Already his face — so far the 
clearer when absent from regard — instead 
of fading into the mist of dii^tance, as other 
faces fade, was burning its cold, white fire, 
an everlasting star upon her brain. His 
voice, not his words, seemed clinging to her 
lips, like those unheard whispers of the touch 
which men call kisses. That exalted, almost 
unnatural ecstasy, which lifts the martyr into 
unsuffering calm ; which presses on the dy- 
ing like a sea of light, — wrapped, folded, 
interpenetrated her. She never was with 
Sarona, whose spiritual nature was un- 
sheathed instead of shaded by the spell of 
presence, but she remembered the one ex- 
pression of his love ; now withholden from 
nis glance, now iced beneath his smile, but 
which once had dawned in a moment that 
stretched throughout eternity. So that love, 
which on earth is only passion, and which, 
spreading beyond all estimate, can be con- 
tained in nothing but that Love which the 
heaven of heavens itself contains not — that 
love alone which is well-pleased to suffer all 
— is named idolatry, for that it cannot live 
except by worship and by faith : for that all 
love IS love, and all divine. 

When Bernard, nestling to Rose's side, 
whispered his sweet promise in Sarona*s 
very words, like him she burst into tears : as 
he had done, she wept, and presently they 
wept together. So that Sarona, had he seen 
(as perhaps h<^ had foreseen) them, might 
have had still better reason for what he told 
Cecilia in acquainting her with their friends' 
ni'w prospects — " the two are perfectly in 
unison : they are painting each other's poi^ 
trriits." 

And when Miss Dudleigh made no sympa- 
thetic gesture — for she was too deep in the 
tliouofhts of Bernard's joy to remember it was 
possible another might rejoice — he went 
on ; partly to himself, partly of course to en- 
lighten her : — 

'' It is very strange, and what one calls a 
providence, that my father wrote that letter 
to you just now. I am soon going to put his 
generosity to the test." 
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" I WISH the day of judgment would conip. 
I really begin, along with the millenarians, 
to* believe it never will." 

Sarona, as he uttered this blasphemy, sal 
in his chair at breakfast, not looking more 
irreligious than usual. It was a day in Jan- 
uary; but except in a story-book no one 
would believe it, for the sun was as a morn- 
ing sun of May, and the sky unnata rally 
blue. Every body throughout the land ex- 
ulted in the non-arrival of any winter yet 
this year : all, except the profession to which 
Sarona belonged ; who, however, if they all 
resembled him, kept their different opinion* 
to themselves, as was their first duty to their 
ignorant fellow-creatures. For they all ao.*- 
pccted, and the sagest of them anticipated, a 
sickening spring, and a sununer strewn with 
death. Yet not because the cholera was 
coming did Sarona sit in his chair so calmly. 
desiring the end of all things. 

Miss Dudleigh was not at the breakfast- 
table, to be horrified, as was Salome, by be- 
holding Sarona deliberately mix and swallow 
a cup of pure green tea without sugar, and 
with merely a trail of cream : Salome had 
been workinjr for hours before breakfast at 
an extraordmarily beautiful length of cam- 
bric for a baby's robe : in common with every 
Hebrewess she embroidered fit for that bride 
who was to be brought unto the king in rai- 
ment of needlework; but she had not 
worked as she was working now for man}-, 
many years ; and even had not her broth<?r 
known for whom her fingers delicately flew, 
he must have been affected by this new in- 
stance of her perfect disposition. His eyes 
were fixed on her as he spoke, and scarcely 
at variance with his words was his tormented, 
half-provoked expression. 

" What is the matter, Hera P I have been 
wondering ever since you came in. Can I do 
any thing any where ? " 

" Nothing ; and yet I want to tell you, for 
my own comfort. As if it were not enough 
to have influenza running down the town 
like wildfire, and such a weight of typhus, 
scarlatina, and small-pox in the backways ba 
I have never seen in A (Miss Dudleigh must 
not hear this, Loma), not to speak of the 
roads Deing taken up all along the esplanade 
— not to talk of rederne's coming home 
next week, and Bernard dancing m at all 
hours of the day; what do you think has 
happened in Old Street? " 

" At Jett and Saphir's ? Are they ill P " 

'* At least mad. Arthur has run off with 
a young lady." 

" Herz ! But you are laughing." 

" I am too angry and disgjisted to do any 
thing else. But that Julian is at the bottom 
of it: I am as convinced as that he has 
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nerer forgotten what I did to him three 
months ago." 

" What was that, Herz ? ". 

** Prevented his attacking Miss Dudleigh 
on those subjects." 

*• Julian Saphir in love with CeciUa ! " 

** There is all the difference, Loma, be- 
tween such a case and the real one. I tested 
him; for had it been love, my upbraidings 
would only have driven him to her feet 
Why, Loma, you look disappointed: surely 
you do not regret such a prospect P " 

"Not to lose her, certainly; but still 1 
thought it rather unfair he should have had 
no opportunity." 

" Loma, love makes, or is itself, an oppor- 
tuitf ty. I assure you I did right — I under- 
stand those matters." 

" Did you act as a physiologist, or intui- 
tively ? " 

" You put me on my defence : perhaps 
neither, or both. At all events, I am cer- 
tain it is Julian who has put up Arthur to 
this trick." 

"])o tell me first, Herz, about Julian. 
Does Cecilia know P " 

*' Certainly not, or she must have answered 
for herself." 

For the first time Salome realized that her 
brother must have conquered his own regard 
as a disappointed suitor. For she knew nim 
well enough to be certain that he was too 
generous, and far too proud, to take upon 
himself to avert from another the happiness 
he had desired for himself and seen averted. 

" So you answered for her like a papa. 
But, Herz, are you certain of her feelings ? " 

" Certain of her feelings ! I should hope 
so. Certain, indeed ; as you see I took upon 
myself to speak in her stead. You seem far 
more interested in Julian than in Arthur ; 
who, to do him justice, has achieved his pur- 
pose while the other stifles his." 

"Do tell me what Julian said. I must 
own I suspected he liked her, from his be- 
havior on Friday evening, when he came to 
accompany her on the %*iolin." 

" The fiddlestick betrayed him to me : he 
is not musician enou(?h to dare use music as 
« language ; and that performance of his, 
wawling like a madge-nowlet, was taking 
liberties both with the instrument and with 
the young lady too." 

" But he is good, Herz ; not wild and 
selfish." • 

** Of course, or he should not have played 
the Kreutzer on our carpet. When he 
stared her down that night, I knew how it 
would be, and was prepared. I thought it a 
marvellous providence that Miss Dudleigh 
was carried ofl: to Kockedge next day." 

" Did he call here ? " 

" He called here, not spick and span as 
Arthur would have done, but in A threadbare 
€oat, without gloves, and rather limp hair, 
which he was running his fingers through, in 
iuiitatioii of Bernard. Thus he «at down in 



my room uninvited, and onblushiugly opened 
out. He so far acceded to form as to ask 
my permission to address her: and, from 
him, this vexed me ; for he -is one of the few 
who require, in such a case, no mediator." 

" O, Herz, I wonder where your encycle- 
psKlia of marriage will close." 

" It is my subject, you know. Well, do 
you want me to finish ? I said immediately 
that I was sorry to inform him the case was 
hopeless. Now, upon receipt of that reply, 
he actually declared that he had a right to 
address her. I waited : for had he gone on 
to say, ' because I love her,' I womd have 
taken my stone out of his path ; but it hap- 
pened that he said, * because I am as well- 
bred as Miss Dudleigh ; ' and presently, * be- 
cause I am better off" than she.' " 

"O, Herz! and to you. I thought him 
really delicate. What did you do P " 

•*lt was not indelicacy, my dear, it was 
bravado. I looked at lum slowly from his 
white forehead and blue eyes to the taper 
extremities of his handsome fingers, and 
then I said, * You are better bred man Miss 
Dudleigh, Mr, Saphir.' As I always call him 
Julian, he recoiled. His rejoinder, * Have 
you anv claim upon this lady ? * however 
proved he was not yet in retreat. I answered 
coolly, * Certainly not ; or 1 could not object 
to you as a rival.' This made him very 
angry, and he got up out of his chair: 
* I do not understand your objection, and 
shall take my own course.' I got up too, 
and said : ' No, Julian, you shall not, and 
must not She does not love you, and you 
love not her. You will disgrace yourself 
eternally in my esteem should you persist : 
and 1 should oe sorry to see you after she 
refused you. I give you this warning as a 
brother ; and if you despise it you will com- 
mit a moral crime, which vou yourself, baring 
committed it, will be the last to pardon.' 
He went out; and I have never seen him 
since: except in the shop, where I cannot 
say his appearance charmed me." 

" But, Herz, why did he want to marry her ? 
Because she is beautiful ? " 

** He wished to command her : she piqued 
him, as she piques Fedeme,*by the natural au- 
tocracy of her temperament, developed to the 
uttermost; while theirs, both tinctured with 
the same, are yet imperfectly sustained. 1 nm 
showing my dark speeches ag^in. How many 
ruinous and most miserable marriages are con^ 
tracted on this account; yet as ignorantly 
approved of by wiseacres ! " 

"And now, Herz — for I have been very 
patient — whom has Arthur carried off? — any 
body we know ? " 

"Any body we know! and such an an)* 
body ! What do you think of Ernestine P " 

" Ernestine Emery ! Then it is a lie, of 
course." 

" Unhappily her father tells me himsdf." 

" Her father ! Then when did he oomei«: 
when didaho goP" ' 
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*' She left his house at six this morning, and 
he was here at seven.** 

** How extraordinarily silly of him not to go 
to head quarters- first, and fetch her back." 

** He was at Old Street by half past six, and 
was received with the most rascally politeness 
by Julian, who showed him all over the house, 
which was in perfect order, closets and all, but 
not a creature in it. The poor father, gentle- 
man as he is, was too much disposed to knock 
the fellow down to do so, and came to me : 
happily I was dressed, and sent him to the 
niiroad terminus; while I ordered William, 
without telling him why, to go round to a^ the 
churches and inquire whether any marriages 
are about this morning. Then I went to 
Julian, and he quietly informed me that his 
friend had taken his bride out of X." 

** My dear Herz, what did you say to him ? " 

** Really, Lomn, I do not recollect : but, 
angry as the fellow made me, he actually 
proved his case, after a fashion : he told me 
what I had not been told by Emery. By the 
way, you know the E.s are going to move."- 

" I knew the old gpntl'»rn<in had left them 
the house in Hertfordshire; but I thought 
they would keep up this too." 

** It seems Arthur did not know it Julian 
tells me that Arthur made proposals to Emery 
in the humblest, most respet;tful form, about 
a month ago ; offering to wait forever, or at 
least as long as the papa thought fit: but 
Emery replied very coldly in the negative, 
with no kind of promise for the future." 

** That was hardly fair." 

** With our opinions it is altogether un&ir : 
but you know what kind of a world we live in. 
Julian then put his companion up to addres»- 
ing Ernestine herself; and he declares that his 
letter was the shortest possible, and in the 
strictest form : restrained to the mere petition 
that she would allow him to remember her, 
and endeavor to remember him. He excused 
himself for this petition on the plea that she 
was going to leave X ; and so far I cannot 
blame him, for he could hope to retain no hold 
upon her unless he gained her promise before 
she went : chemists being as much fixtures as 
we doctors must be." 

** Well, but if you excuse him so far, what 
vexes you ? " 

" Do you not see that he has forfeited all 
claim to the merest title of honor by his lies 
and sacrilege : sending such a letter one even- 
ing, and blowing his resolves to atoms next 
morning? I could have better forgiven him 
if he had nra off with her at once." 

*' But is it quite proved that he did run off 
with her?" 

" What did Emery tell me, and where is the 
girl gone ? Besides, Julian does not disallow it" 

"But he is so tormenting that he might 
keep up the illusion out of pure spite." 

** I should say so, if the child were forth- 
coming. And Arthur, too : he has completely 
disgusted me." 

'* Do not be hard upon him, Herz." 



" Because be has disappointed me : I have 
trusted him, and am for the first time deceived. 
I thought him perfectly good, and if any thing 
rather too mild. But really, what does it 
matter about one's self ? It is thinking of that 
child ; who knows no more what she has done 
than Miss Dudleigh does at present. By-the- 
by, we shall have the delicious task of inform- 
ing her." 

" I will tell her ; and I wish she would 
come : she is later than usual. And, by the* 
way, it is Ernestine's lesson-day, too." 

♦* Lesson, indeed ! O that they woald never 
teach young things any thing, but leave it all 
to God and nature. One begins' to execrate 
education." 

** There is Cecilia." Salome held her breath, 
and listened intently. 

" No carriage ! and such a knock as that 
she never gave : it is a beggar, who may have 
my breakfast this morning." 

It was a befi^ar ; but Sarona did not know of 
what kind. The instant the door was opened, 
somebody, sounding like Something, oat^hed 
down the passage, twisted the handle of the 
door, and entered: seeing, with eyes that 
looked blind and bright, who tror not there. 

" Miss Dudleigh ! I want Miss Dudleigh ! " 

" Ernestine ! " cried the brother and sister, 
in a tone an octave apart. But the tone of the 
child had a terror so tremendous, that Sarona 
professionally forgot all other considerations. 
He came and put his arm about her, looking 
into her very eyes. She drew herself away 
without meeting his gaze, still crying upon 
Cecilia. 

'* Where is Miss Dudleigh P I want her. 
1 will see her." 

** Come with me," said Sarona, kindly : •* she 
is out : she will soon be home, and you shall 
see her then. Come into my little room and 
wait : you shall be safe in there, and nobody 
shall see you." 

This was Sarona's wisdom ; ibr she went 
before him as he yet spoke, and, having locked 
her into the cabinet, he returned for a monient 
to his sister. 

" I shall go to her mother at once, and tell 
her all is right You see she is vet a child, 
Loma ! Do not go and speak to ner ; but by 
all means let Miss Dudlefgh do as she pleases : 
she will know what to do." 

*' And I should not," said Salome, laughing : 
"well, I believe you are right We have a 
romance at least in our quiet house, Herz : how 
do you like it ? " 

" Not at all, Loma t and I wish we were out 
of it Good-by, then : if any body comes, let 
them be shown in here." 

" Herz, I do really wish you would stay until 
Cecilia comes. I have a feeling that it will be 
better." 

"And let the poor mamma remain in her 
agonies P t shall be back in ten minutes." 

He had not been gone five minutes before 
Cecilia came in Bemwl's carriage ; which she 
no longer detested entering. And Cock, who 
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was to return with the carriage, came too, 
springing into the dining-room, to deposit a 
basket of crimson and white camellias at Sa- 
lome's feet Cecilia had her own arms filled 
with long delicious wreaths of monthly rosea, 
heaps of Russian violets, chrysanthemums, and 
snowdrops. And Salome was reminded of 
what strange mixtures real romance is made, — 
the light, the dark, the melting rainbow, and 
the melting cloud. She could hardly find it 
in her heart to speak, for Cecilia looked so 
happy. 

" I'hey are for this evening. Rose tells me 
to say. And all the trees are in full bud: 
here Is a branch of libic already green.** 

" Is it Friday ? I decbre I had forgotten it. 
O, my dearest child, something very droll has 
happened." 

« Any thing to Dr. Sarona ? Where is he ? " 

" Qmte well : gone out'* 

** Miss Dudleigh, Miss Dudleigh,** cried a 
voice through uie thickness of the panel, 
intense and entreating. 

"Go, Cecilia, or she will knock the door 
down : here is the key. I cannot stay to tell 
you : it is better she should.** 

Cecilia waited scarcely to hear so far, for she 
knew the voice. She opened the door, and 
Ernestine ran into her arms. She had flung 
her gloves, all crumpled up, into the grate 
where the fire had wasted itself out ; she had 
knotted her bonnet-strings in trying to drag 
off Tier bonnet snd she had bitten one finger 
until it bled. Her face alarmed her governess 
far more, as it was sickeningly pale, and her 
hair was dank with tears she had not thought 
of wiping. The first thing that occurred to 
Cecilia was to take her up stairs to her own 
beloved bedroom, leaving the cabinet free. 
She then got her on the bed, and put her arms 
round her. Ernestine wept no more, but 
nearly squeezed the strength out of her teach- 
er's body. 

•* O, let me tell you : I shall have no time.'* 

And, as we intend to give the story in 
Cecilia*s words, which are quite enough and to 
spare, we will let alone its primitive edition. 
In an hour*s time Miss Dudleigh brought her 
charge down stairs ; having had her door 
visited five times by Salome, and once by Sa- 
rona himself. In the dmwing^room stood, too 
anxious to sit down, the papa, the mamma, the 
physician, and his sister. Mrs. Emery was 
whiter than Ernestine now, and far less steady ; 
for the child looked four years older, and a 
beautifbl woman. Cecilia had dmwn the wave- 
less curls of her hair into smooth bands, — 
tied her bonnet perfectly, — put her on a clean 
frill, and a pair of her own gloves, lliere had 
been nothing bridal in the preparations of the 
costume, for Ernestine wore her ever>'-day 
merino frock, black mantle trimmed witn fur, 
and dove-colored beaver bonnet The rose 
ribbons next her cheek were not more radiant 
than her cheek just now. Even Sarona, puz- 
zled as he was, could not avoid allowing she 
had become far more than pretty. It would 



have bedn a question who should si)eak, but 
for Ernestine herselfl She walked directly up 
to her papa. 

" It IS all my fault, entirely ; and I did not 
know what I was doing. Miss Dudleigh says. 
I don*t want to be forgiven: but you must 
forgive him, for he has nothing to do with it** 

Sarona answered; for the father was not 
ready. 

** We are not speaking of whose fault it is : 
we are too glad to be Me to see you; and 
your papa will take you home again to teach 
you to he happy.** 

She took no notice, but returned to Cecilia, 
and brought her by the hand to where she had 
stood. 

" 1 will come home now, nana ; if Arthur 
likes ; and I am sure he will, ror he did not 
take me away. I was very silly and mad ; for 
when he wrote to me, only asking me to re- 
member him, I thought he w.ould like me to 
so to him, and I went He let me come to 
Miss Dudleigh himself; and she says I cer- 
tainly ought to return home, and wait for I 
am not old enough nor wise enough to be 
married yet But I will marry no one but 
him, if he wishes it, when I am quite grown up.** 

This temporary renimciation roused Mr. 
Emery, whose pride in his daughter com- 
pletely crushed the courtesy of which he was 
master. He exclaimed, without offering to 
embrace her, — 

"You shall never, my child; and never 
must even think of such a person. You must 
be forgiven for your &ult out he never shall : 
it is a fault unpardonable. You are not old 
enough to judge. You mast trust me to do 
all that is right for you, and go home with 
your mother.** 

" I must see Arthur first : I must tell him 
what I will do : and nothing shall prevent my 
telling him; for I wilL Any body may go 
with me ; but I should like Dr. Sarona best, 
because you always believe him.'* 

Cecilia went up to Sarona. 

** I particularly request you will go with 
her, Dr. Sarona ; and, if you possibly can, 
bring him back with you. 1 have a reason." 

" No one will go" said Ernestine's papa : 
" we cannot treat with such 'a person, if the 
matter is to be hushed up. He may think 
himself too happy if he hears nothing about 
it" 

"Papa, if you hush it up, I will run away 
again, and marry him directly." 

" I believe she will," said Cecilia, in her 
proudest tone. 

" And that from you, Miss Dudleigh ! " said 
Mrs. Emery, who endeavored to speaic proudly 
too, but whose pride was merely mother-crafi 

Sarona broke in haughtily : — 

" Excuse me, madam ; but you remember 
that Miss Dudleigh has never resided in your 
house : for which I am thankful at this mo- 
ment ; and every word she has uttered in the 
presence of your daughter has been heard by 
your ears." 
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^ Except what has passed this morning, 
Dr. Sarona." 

** 1 have no doubt she will enlighten vou." 

" I have no objection to say that I did ad- 
vise Miss Emery to return home, but also to 
do justice to one who deserves it Mr. 
Arthur Jett ought to be allowed to speak; 
and I am sure he will not offend yon. Be- 
sides, he had been driven to an extremity, 
for his honest suit was treated with contempt. 
He had certainly a right to look high, with 
high feelings ; and he will not refuse to wait" 

" You seem in his confidence." 

" I have never spoken to him, Mrs. Emery. 
Dr. Sarona, you ought to fetch him, for he 
must be suffering more than any of us." 

How Sarona ootained permission — wheth- 
er by force or fraud he escaped, sought the 
votary of Eros, and triumphantly escorted 
him to the presence of the tather, and moth- 
er, and daughter, all others being absent, we 
will not fatigue the reader by delineating : 
the result was satisfactory, in so far as that a 
compromise was effected. But the psycho- 
logical result remains to be proved. 

Ko Emcrys appeared that evening, but 
every body else : it 'was as full a Friday as 
had been ever known. We ought to have 
said every body except the only ones ; for of 
course the Bernards were away : Rose cared 
for like a budding flower, and i3emard deep- 
er, ever deeper, in his summer dream of 
spring: that dream the very winter spared, 
lest a fiake of snow should wake him from 
his warm repose ! 

And Sarona and Salome were, in their re- 
spective committees, nearly stifled with curi- 
osity ; for there had not been a moment for 
Cecilia's story, so crowded had been the 
morning and the aflemoon. At last the 
evening was over, and they found themselves 
three in the drawing-room. 

" O, for mercy's sake. Miss Dudleigh, tell 
us all." 

** As shortly as possible. In fact, though 
it is such a strangely private affair, I shall 
not be happy without telling you ; for I do 
not know that I have done nght until you 
sanction me." 

'*Then," said Salome, looking at her 
brother, ** I shall leave vou two alone ; for it 
is not necessary I should hear, and I shall 
prefer not." 

Before they could reply, she vanished. 

** My glorious Loma ! Now, Miss Dud- 
leigh." 

'' A long time ago, when I first taught 
Ernestine, I brought her one day with me 
to leave her at a friend's house, where she 
was to spend the afternoon. She made 
some excuse to get into Old Street, and 
when there, discovered she had left a note 
behind: I J^new even then, on purpose. 
She sat in the shop till I returned with the 
note, and there I found both the young men 
talking to her. There was every thing re- 
spectful in their manner; but even then I 



detected our hero of this morning in lii^ 
most decided regard. T was pretty sure tbe 
chUd had her notions too, for she said to me 
on the road afterwards, * Why may not ladie* 
make offers to gentlemen V ' very innocenrly, 
without a shade of shame. I took it quite 
easily; said it would be absurd, becaase if 
gentlemen desired to ask ladies, ihey could 
and did; and if ladies should ask unwillincr 
gentlemen, they would only be refused. 
Whereupon the child observed, * They can- 
not always ask.' I did not forget this, ami 
it has ofVen recurred to me lately; for 
Ernestine has altered, grown, and calmetL 
This morning she was in aiEony ; and so wa5 
I a while, till I made it all out You will 
scarcely believe what 1 tell you ; but I can 
even understand it The Jett and Saphir 
partnership misled her : it was Julian Saphir 
with whom the child fancied herself in love ! 
You know they had never met, except in the 
shop and at church ; and Julian, to shelter 
and abet his friend, had stared and' talkeil 
twice as much as the other. When she had 
this note — I read the note, and it touched 
me — she declared, and I believe her, that 
she could not help going to him. I know I 
should have done it at her iige: the only 
excusable age, you will allow, in snch a tem- 
perament" 

** Excusable! But you would not have 
done it?" 

" Never mind : just hear. She went to 
the side door, and Julian, who was in the 
laboratory, opened it. But Arthur heard 
at the top ot the stairs, and came flying 
down. Sne was between the two. O, feel 
for her. Dr. Sarona, when she stood so, for 
she said, * O, Mias Dudleigh,' I turned so sick : 
for when I saw the two men, I felt I had 
done wrong to come: all over my heart I 
got quite cold. Arthur, as I always called 
him, stared at me and smiled ; and the dark 
one I had never noticed, except to think how 
much less beautiful he was, put out his hands, 
and said, * Miss Emerj' ! O my Ernestine ! ' 
I could not bear my misery, and I could not 
turn to run away ; I heard him say : ^I told 
you, Arthur, you were right' And Arthur 
— the real Arthur, not my Arthur — said to 
me : * Are you come to tell me you remem- 
ber me ? ' Then it appears that this all-en- 
terprising Julian put them into a carriage^ 
and sent them out of X ; meaning to join 
them after business hours, and accompany 
them to London. 

** Ttis is what I made out : for the child 
was in such a state, that she knew nothing 
except this new identity ; and once in the 
street, she supplicated to be bix>ught to me-. 
1 must say tnat this renomme Arthur is a 
christian warlock, for he took her somewhere, 
and got her some breakfast first, which ho in- 
sisted on her eating ; and then he brought 
her tQ the corner of the Crescent, and put 
her down. She ran here, and he remained, 
at the risk of being laid hands on by hia 
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(lursoers. But he really behaved well, con- 
adering his excitement." 

" You are a friend of his ? " 

*^ Personally, I antipathize with him. O ! 
may I never have such a task again ! " , 

" I think you quite secure. I am dying to 
know what you said." 

** I saw the end and cause of the agony : it 
waa the waking up of the woman to a sense 
of such a mistake as none but a child can 
make. There was- child enough in her reply, 
when I asked her whether she disliked the 
veritable Arthur. * No, no ; I like him very 
much, and he is my Arthm*'s friend : but my 
own Arthur is so like you. Miss Dudleigh.' 
I answered, ' Far handsomer than I : but you 
must not call him Arthur ; and he is not Ar- 
thur. Now, Ernestine, how should you like 
Mr. Saphir to know you wish to marr^ him ? ' 
' I do not wish to marry him,' she said, ' un- 
less he wished. to marr)' me.' 'And you 
know he does not, Ernestine ! What will 
you do ? ' I asked her. * O ! tell me what to 
do. Miss Dudlei^h ? ' I said, ' You do not 
know what marriage is, Ernestine ; but you 
know it is an act of awful responsibility ; and 
YOU know you must love, and be loved, be- 
fore you could be right in marrving. The 
reason you do not wish to marry Mr. Saphir, 
is because you know and feel he does not 
love you.* * But the real Arthur loves me. 
Shall I tell Mr. Jett I do not love him ? I 
cannot, for then he will know how I love my 
Arthur.' 'Ernestine, you cannot; but you 
must make up your mind : you have behaved 
like a woman, and must try to feel like one.' 
* What would you do, Miss Dudleigh ? O ! I 
would marry any tinker to prevent my Arthur 
knowing that 1 love him ! ' * Why do you 
wish him not to know ? ' 'I feel that I can- 
not bear it!' This was enoueh for me! 
Again she said, 'O, Miss Dudleigh, what 
would you do?' I waited a moment, and 
then I said, * I would tell Arthur that I will 
remember him, and be his wife one day.' 
*Then,Iwill."' 

" Miss Dudleigh ! " exclaimed Sarona : 
"you said that?" 

" I did ; and I could not tremble in sayine 
it : I was convicted. But if you differ, and 
think I have done wrong, I shall still think, 
that as a woman I am a better judge for a 
woman than yourself." 

" It was not so : I was but astonished. For 
you did as I should have done myself : said 
as I should have said. I was merely rejoicing 
in the fact of our comparing notes : • lor Ar- 
thur and Ernestine are surely counterparts ! " 

** I did not say so to myself, but I know 
the knowledge influenced me. I even appre- 
ciated the present ascendant of the other 
temperament, which is certainly not her coun- 
terpart's," 



"Tou are dark now, even to me. What 
does that mean ? " 

" Only, that before we are grown-up, and 
until our souls have fully room to act, by 
reason of our physical and mental expansion, 
we prefer what is most like ourselves : more 
periect than ourselves, yet still our analogues ; 
out when we are ourselves complete, we re- 
quire and demand our counterparts: and 
only then." 

'' I do not remember ever feeling so before 
I was grown ! " 

** Then you are an exceptional case. But 
it is not only persons : think of pursuits and 
authors. What is the power of all that has 
been written, and all plans of life prepared 
by those who have excelled us in our own or 
other departments, if it be not the power of 
the prompting and performing spirits ? " 

" Now I perceive. And 1 recollect, when 
very young, that nothing could have taught 
me I was bom for any tiling but music : yet 
I turned aside another way. And, I confess, 
I do remember an instance or two o{ persons: 
for, say what you will, your theory only holds 
universally good, in love." 

" What more would you have it ? And 
what else is all in all ? " 

** Now, Mi8s Dudleigh, I suppose those 
folks who obstinately prefer their own simili- 
tudes say like Julian." 

"He does not 'prefer,'" said she indig- 
nantly. 

" O ! you understand me. Well, I thought 
that he was tired of an ignoble quietude, and 
had called Satan to his assistance to find 
some* mischief for his idle heart to do. He 
did not speak to you ? " 

" No, but he wrote to me. I woidd not 
have spoken to him." 

" I thought as much. He is at the bottom 
of this affair." 

" I like him excessively, though ; despite 
his maleficence." 

" Ah, Miss Dudleigh, the difference between 
like and like ! Will our young friends make 
a fine end after all ? " 

" Ernest and Arthur ? They will marry, if 
they do not die ? " 

" What makes you so alternate ? * 

" Is it not the only alternative in the case 
of love?" 

"Always, excepting that to love there is 
no death. How were they all this momin j ? " 

" There is at least nothing to remind of 
death at Rockedge : such an elysian air, and 
such a summer among flowers. Rose is bet- 
ter : she says ouite weU ; and Mr. Bernard 
is too happy. M^ ideal of bliss was never 
formed till I saw ms &ce as lately." 

"And for Bernard to look happy! Ood 
keep this happiness, and make us thankftil 
forit!' 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

A BLOSSOM OF THE MAT. 

Bernard entered the dressing-room, 
where Sarona watched, as though over a 
sleeping charge, so jealously. 

" Sarona ! is it certainly and surely dead V 
It cannot be dead ; it does not look like 
death. It cannot be dead, to be so beauti- 
ful." 

" Too beautiful to be any thing but dead ! * 
exclaimed Sarona bitterly. 

" It cannot be dead, to be so like her." 

" Too like her to be alive." 

'* Sarona, you take it so to heart ! You 
mustn't suffer for us, for that would be worse 
than all." 

" O that I might suffer for you! I suffer 
for mvself." 

*'l hat's just like you: how wonderful it 
18 !" and he returned, and knelt aeain. The 
baby, so dearly, so passionately longed for, 
was not like life nor death, but as a dream, 
when music has exhausted nature, and the 
immortal plays in shape through that ecstatic 
slumber. And as a dream it remained to 
Bernard : he never touched it, never kissed 
it : he viewed it from a distance. It was ex- 
actly like — not him, but them : most moiv 
tally like Rafe, ethereally like Rose. 

So, whiter than any white-veined flower, 
and soft as if blown from heaven a flake of 
light, it was yet prodigious and appalling to 
trace the acutely organized similitude ip the 
elfin limbs and feet, the snow-sealed eyelids, 
and pale shell of the unimpressioned brain. 
The brow of Bernard, the lips of Rose, had 
mastered Sarona; until, for the first time 
since his heaven-loved life began, he had 
desired never to have been bom, as That 
which should now never have to die ! Rafe 
wept no more ; but silent as his babe, he 
knelt. Yet, now Sarona wept tears stealthy 
as the starlight dew : the pathos, and not the 
sorrow, disenchanting his frozen soul. But 
turning once to find what had chanced to 
Bernard in his silence, and seeing those eye- 
lids lucid with their latest showers, he flew to 
him as a spirit to its angel after death, and 
knelt beside him. 

^^ I cannot make it out," said Rafe ; the 
lost look fluttering upon his face, and whisper- 
ing in very weariness : ** and never shall. I 
don't understand it. Perhaps I'm dull : I 
think it's very likely. I hope you, none of 
you, told Rose." 

*' She knew it before she went to sleep. I 
believe she knew it before it came." 

" And you, Sarona ? " 

" I always fear when I hope so earnestly. 
One thing I entreat you, Rafe : she must not 
see it: it would break her heart" 

** I don't think you know what would 
break her heart ! Sut you are right ; for it's 
so pretty she would not like it put in the 



box. My poor white lamb, to bear your 
father's sins ! " 

"Then, in your words — your own, Rafe, 
— after such retribution, they are no more-" 
• " Who said retribution ? " 

" You did yourself, down stairs. Mark 
me ! I do not want to know." 

"To know? — Hush! never talk of any 
thing I say. I never mean it." 

" O, Rafe I and that to me ! " 

" Now don't be hard upon me. But I lore 
you too much to let you see me as I am." 

" Ah, Rafe ! and loving you, I know you 
better than you know yourself Who loves 
us best, but He who knows us best ? " 

" Ah I but He knows from the beginning to 
the end : we only know a little, a very little 
way. We can't go from His sight, and there- 
fore He forgives us. He knows the agonies ; 
the first wild bursting of the heart to flower, 
and its cramping, crushing, afterwards 1 Sa- 
rona, is not Death * the only thing ' ? " 

Sarona shuddered. Bernard had never 
surely and sincerely treated of his inward 
life before. A spasm of heavenly sorrow 
clove his frame : ior that moment he had for- 
gotten Rose. Strange times, when hearts 
embrace as though forever free I But Ber- 
nard, it would seem, remembered her : he 
dropped back the covering with fearful hands, 
and lifted himself up : not then, nor ever, 
asking — " Is it girl or boy ? " 

" ril keep both doors locked now, Sarona ; 
for you must go back to X, I know : and if 
you don't go soon, we shall have cholera 
there. Miss Dudleigh will keep your father 
company : he's very clever." 

Sarona started : not at Bernard's compli- 
ment to a sagacity which none could miss, 
but because it was the first time he had spoken 
of the cholera since it had actually reached 
our shores. And always before it had been 
an interdicted subject ; from the deepest con- 
stitutional and professional dread on the part 
of the friends : a dread for which, in its spe- 
cific form, it was impossible to account 

" I must go now, Rafe, certainly ; but I 
shall be bacx to-night. Mv father will re- 
main all day, and all night too, he says. 
And Miss Dudleigh — I must not bring her ? " 

" If she pleases : I don't care." 

Whether Cecilia appreciated the exclusive 
shrinking which Bernard had ; or whether 
she was too absorbed in Bernard's self and 
Rose to care for that which materially, mereljr 
was their own — we cannot say ; but it is 
certain she refused to see the infant. Even 
Sarona was astonished ; for he could not so 
have denied himself. 

He spared himself some unnecessary torment 
by coing his rounds in X without entering 
his house : at which he left a note for his sis^ 
ter, that he might not, in so many words, 
have to inform her that this blossom of May 
had fallen. It was evening when he returned 
to Rockedgc, but lighted with a golden moon- 
Such weather he had never seen nor felt ; 
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and not all knowledge of the secret breath- 
ing plague abroad could dash the sweet- 
ness of the time with fear. Sarona was one 
of those — so few I — who walk the earth 
with ever present consciousness — all morn- 
ings, mid-days, star- times — that the un- 
known, which men call heaven, is " close be- 
hind this visible screen of things." A spirit 
nurtured at the purest springs of thought, 
and a frame unsensualized by any selfish 
action, had perhaps preserved that faith so 
clear to him, which is clouded from so many 
not less dear to Heaven than he. 

The next night cam.e, and Bernard invited 
him to take a walk after every person at Rock- 
edge believed them gone to bed. It was 
morning twilight: an hour before the sun. 
Hot rosy mist lay deep upon the sea ; and 
though no wind was stirring, the air was 
fresh with dew : all seemed to breathe of tears. 

Sarona did not wonder that Bernard per- 
mitted no one to bear what he carried in his 
arms ; but he wondered that Bernard should 
leave it iu the wildest, least green, least gen- 
ial^ comer of the whole spreading garden — 
instead of among the mosses, or beneath the 
blossoms of the May. For, at the entrance 
to the grotto, the tiny hollow had been dug : 
perhaps by other hands, perhaps by his : he 
never told Sarona. Nor was Sarona allowed 
to help him : he could only stand and see, 
and wonder till his throat was drv ; wonder 
till his tongue so burned that at last he was 
obliged to speak. 

" O, Kafe, it is cruel, cruel ! And I can 
do nothing for you. I did not think it was 
for this." 

** That I dragged you out of bed ? You see 
I couldn't do without you j and you talk of 
doing nothing." 

" I am not ungrateful for your confidence. 
But why, Rafe, should you pam yourself more 
than needs?" 

" 1 don't know what you mean." 

" It might have been in the garden among 
the flowers." 

" Nonsense ! A stone to stones ! Not 
even dust to dust." 

** But, Rafe, it is so precious." 

" Sarona, you're deluded ! you have worked 
yourself up to love what never was " 

" And it is not dear to you ! O, Rafe ! " 

'' Think me unnatural ! " and he spread his 
hands above the nameless coffin — " call me 
a brute, a demon, if you will ; but, before 
God, it's nothing to me to leave it here. It's 
not what we fauEive longed for: it's not the 
first firuit of our love ! I don't know how to 
feel : but I know there is something wrong, 
or I should break my heart " 

" I should be sorry ever to see you suffer 
as vou did to-day. When will you learn, 
Ra^e, that every mood re-acts ? No wonder 
you are calm ! " 

" ITien I tell you if I was sorry — if I was 
fool enough to show it — it was all for her. I 
know it will kill her, too." 
30 



" Be silent, Rafe ! K it had been to kill 
her, she would have died at once. Come 
home, and come to bed." 

For Bernard was shivering with cold in 
the brightening of the hot May morning. He 
left the spade m the grotto ; and as Sarona 
turned, crept after him : Sarona being so 
blind with tears that he dared not look him 
in the face. Then the physician taking Ber- 
nard to bed, lay down in his clothes beside 
him, and wondered again to find that the 
breadth of daylight, through the unshuttered 
windows, woke him not from his sleep till 
long past noon. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 



ONE TOO MANY. 

"How frightfully hot it is! hotter than 
ever this morning. Miss Sarona." 

"And how hot it was in the night! I 
thought we shoidd have a storm ; but when I 
got out of bed to look, lo ! the sky was quite 
clear and full of stars." 

" I had my window open all night." 

" And so had I." 

"Would it not be cooler with all these 
green blinds down ? " 

" They are of no use : they get blistered, 
and heat the rooms doubly. Besides, Herz 
does not like the blinds down, in case Mr. 
Bernard should come into X and fancy any 
of us dead. I was going to tell you, my dear 
child, that when I got up — you know how 
early we were last night — I found a note 
from Herz, to tell me he had gone out until 
this morning. For I saw his door was open 
and his bed empty when I went to look for 
clouds from the staircase window ; and that 
took me down : — the note was on the draw- 
ing-room table." 

" Dr. Sarona sent for ? Another case in 
XP" 

"No; he was called to see Lord Moss- 
moor, by telegraph, and he took the twelve 
o'clock train." 

" To London ? It must be something very 
bad." 

" He does not say so, nor what it is ; but I 
am afraid " 

"Why, they only left X the day before 
yesterday." 

" Only to Miss Fairlie's wedding : she was 
Lord Federne's ward." 

" I remember ; and Dr. Sarona dissuaded 
them." 

" He only dissuaded them from travelling 
in the heat." 

" But it is so heavy over London." 

"Only because there are more people. 
You will not go out this morning ? " 

" No, thank God ! Mrs. Raspage will let 
me give my lessons in the evening. I won- 
dered at this^ until one of the children told 
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me that tbey sH out on the beaeh all day, 
under an awning which is erected hy the foot- 
raan: she thinks they are never safe away 
from the water." 

'' How very horrible it will be if Hen is 
sent for while he is out" 

" Mr. Artus could go." 

** Poor fellow, he has been up all night at 
the hospital I saw him open his door at 
seven o'clock, and go into his house, looking 
like a ghost." 

**He is a very good little creature: he 
works so hard." 

They had scarcely finished breakfast before 
Sarona, in a cab, drove home, and entered 
without knocking. He kissed his sister 
gravely, and then turned to Cecilia. 

" Do not go out this morning : it is too 
warm. A gentleman informed me in the 
train that we are clear of th^ comet now, but 
that we owe this weather to its tail : he pro- 
fessed to see it in the night ; but I failed, 
though I stared till my eyes ached." 

** How is your patient," Herz ? Do tell us." 

" We have lost hjm." 

Cecilia, for once in her life, turned pale. 

** Do not be nervous, Miss Dudleigh : it 
was not here." 

'* My dearest Herz, she is not nervous ; 
but who can help being shocked P I hope he 
did not suffer dreadfully." 

'^ My sweetest Loma, why should we speak 
of what has been ? He does not suffer now : 
all is well with him." 

^ How strange that he should have been 
taken ill dii-ectly he got there." 

" He woidd have been taken any where. 
Miss Dudleigh — at Cliff Dene — here : those 
who are predisposed it is impossible should 
escape. However, you are sare." 

<* O, I know that : I do not care about it. 
Can we do nothing for Lord Federne ? " 

** He has enough to do for himself at pres- 
ent He will follow me this afternoon ; but 
I could not stay, for I could do nothing there, 
and have every thing to do here. I must go 
to Rockedge you know to-day, and make ar- 
rangements." 

For a week past, Sarona had incessantly 
talked of making arrangements at Rockedge : 
with all his present pressure he contrived to 
take a momentary survey of Rose every other 
day. Cecilia had ^wn curious to distrac- 
tion, still more anxious, at his hints. 

That afternoon, while Sarona was out — 
Salome being occupied in arranging a little 
dinner, ready dressed, for Frid to carry in to 
Frank Artus, whose servant had forsaken him 
for fear of the cholera — Cecilia, from the 
drawing-room window, saw a hearse move 
slowly along the end of the Ci'escent, followed 
by Federne's carriage, closely shut It was 
Lord Mossmoor beins taken from the station 
at the railway to Cuff Dene, which had a 
crazy chapel in its dark old groves. She bad 
the sense not to call Salome ; but she could 
scarcely account for the sorrow which swelled i 



her heart, and made the black shape shiver 
before her eyes. 

Late in the sultry evening, Sarona found 
her in the same place ; she having left her 
pupils just before. He, too, had only juai 
come home. 

^* I fear you misunderstood me this morn- 
ing. I said you were nervous — I did not 
mean about yourself." 

" I knew that very well." 

** Then you know what I did mean ? ** 

** I generally know what you mean." 

^* Let us see. It was the first case anions 
our personal acquaintance, and you staked 
something thereupon." 

** Not at all : I staked nothing." 

** I am very glad. For I confess it stabbed 
me cruelly ; and I was disgusted with myself 
for feeling that this poor child's death is no 
fair omen." 

" Do you mean Rose ? " 

** No — Rafe : and I tell you, because it 14 
better to drag black fancies into daylight. I 
am not anxious now, for I have seen him and 
settled all." 

** O, it never struck me for a single moment, 
as within the remotest possibility : such a 
thing could not surely happen to either of 
them. I have not dreamed it It was about 
you I was afraid : afraid lest you micht be 
taken ill, after seeing that hn^ht boy die." 

" There is neither fear nor nope for you or 
me : this time, at least, we cannot die. But 
it is a Ions time since the poor boy was bright ; 
he had left his bloom behind him in the old 
year. Would you believe that he had a curi 
of her hair chnched up in one hand dur- 
ing all his struggles, while his father held the 
other?" 

** How did he ever cet a curl ? " 

" Cut it for himself, I have no doubt There 
were three surgeons with him, and three cler- 
gymen : I mention this in illustration of Fe- 
derne. If I had only been there some hoars 
earlier!" 

" You could have saved him ? " 

** Much suffering, at all events ; and he was 
saved some : he died in a doze. Do yon 
know his contemplation pains me, because I 
do not comprehend his condition. Strange 
constancy completely isolated : fiame burning 
without iuel." 

*' O, I understand that so well I" 

" £nlighten me, then, as you often do." 

*^ It is so very hard to explain. But, of 
course, all natures are not born for happiness, 
nor sufficiently endowed with what attracts! 
happiness, as we call it — an unbroken star 
— a perfect destiny. Only the complete na- 
tures assimilate entirely, upon earth, with that 
subtle spirit Not that the others can com- 
plain of being born to suffer I These last 
seem such abstractions ; without purpose, per- 
haps without actual place : they seem doomed, 
under all circumstances, to miss contact with 
that which really belongs to them. Their 
effects are all negative : possibly they may be 
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Ugly, possibly not devoid of charm ; still the y 
stand alone : they are monads of insignifi- 
cant solitude." 

** You were not thinking of Lord Mossmoor 
only, I perceive. But allow me to remind 
rou, that you have ingeniously included all 
numanity ; except the own of genius, and the 
own of early death." 

Cecilia, detected in her weetless parade of 
her own condition, was too ashamed to answer. 

^ But I must make haste, for I have some- 
thing to tell you. You will be delighted to 
hear that our friends leave Bockedge the day 
after to-morrow." 

" Leave Bockedge ! " she certainly showed 
no delight. ** But where are they to go ? — 
AVhere can they go V " 

" To the Isles of the Blest i— Atlantis I — 
Paradise ! — No, forgive me — somewhere 
better than all — to the sea I And the * Shel- 
ley ' is ready, iust in time." 

" The * Shelley ' was ready months ago." 

" So it was ; but thev were not. You have 
seen Bernard lately : is it possible you have 
not seen his ftlruggles with a certain blue 
phantom ? " 

^ You know, Dr. Sarona, he is proud : so 
very proud, that I do not expect he would 
show any struggles before a stranger." 

^^ I have seen them ; but then he could not 
hope to hide them from me, as 1 have known 
them all along. Ever since I knew him, his 
one mortal, peculiar, and hideous horror, has 
been the cholera. He has grown thin since 
it came : it preys upon him like slow poison ; 
and I only wonder he has not taken it At 
least, I should wonder, if I did not feel very 
■ure that the notion of its happening through 
fear alone^ is an old wife's faole ! " 

'^ Are you sure that thins him : had he not 
enough without ? " 

** Ido not hesitate to say it has nothing to 
do with his loss." 

'« Bose thinks it has ; she tells me so." 

^ Of course, she does ; it is all she can 
think ; for she knows nothing of the cholera." 

" I wonder Mr. Bernard acceded to your 
wishes to leave Rockedce ; for in proportion 
to his horror of the cholera would be iiis de- 
termination to stay through it." 

** That was the difficulty ; but I knew it, 
and wa« prepared. I did not even ask him: 
I insisterf on his leaving : but, mind me, I put 
it entirely upon her. I represented to him 
how impossible it would be for us to keep the 
knowledge from her, now she is strong enough 
to get about The first day she drove into 
X, she could not help hearing it The mo- 
ment I represented to him i&X it was nece^* 
sary for her, he was like a lamb." 

** I thought she was always sick at sea." 

** She has never been in a yacht : she will 
not be si(*k in the * Shelley.' And I Ques- 
tion whether, in her present state, any thing 
could sicken her. They are to go to the Med- 
iterranean, if they like it ; but not to touch 
at all in England until I send them leave." 



^ There la no cholera in the Mediterra^ 
nean I " 

^^ No more than in heaven : it is all with 
us at present ; but is far too tremendous to 
last long. Yes ; to see Bemani a^ he is now, 
his heart frozen up, and his blood actually 
stagnant with horror, would certainly send 
me along with him, if he would not consent 
to go without me." 

** Ah ! I wish you were going : I cannot 
help it" 

** I shall have no call : it would be wrong. 
But I am going to send Frank Artus wiw 
him, under pretence that he wants a change, 
which is true. I can trust Frank as myself 
in ordinary cases." 

" How very strange of you to send him. 
Dr. Sarona ! Then you are not quite as- 
sured ? " 

I* Without th^ slightest reference to the 
epidemic, I send him merely to watch them 
medically, and to send me profe88ional in- 
formation of their health. Mrs. Bernard is 
at present too delicate, too generally delicate, 
to travel without a surgeon. Frank never 
disturbs any body ; and will have a cabin to 
himself." 

" Will he consent to go ? " 

" He will do whatever I please. If he go 
on as he is doing here, he will die of exhaus- 
tion before the end of this year. Bernard 
will take care he shall not suffer from the 
suspension of his practice." 

*' Yes, I should think so. And they will 
go so soon ? " 

** I shall not sleep until they are gone. 
Will it not be a rest to know them safe? 
And Bernard adores the sea ; so dearly lan- 
guishes for it, that I know it will make him 
strong — so strong and bright again, as I re- 
member him, when' he used to come fresh 
from the sea, so glorious, so melancholy, but 
never sad ! " 

There was something in Sarona's voice, 
and eager determination to dash off every 
fear, the least foreboding, that made Cecilii^ 
for the first time doubt him, or doubt that he 
knew himself. 

'* I had one of those scenes, too, which I 
have never had, except with Rafe, about 
money. He is most like a child about his 
property ; though, perhaps, the most a maa 
m its distribution. He gave me all his keys, 
and ordered me to go to his box whenever 
any person is taken ill ; for he seems to have 
miMle up his mind that all the poor in X will 
be taken and die. 1 reminded him that he 
already did too much in that way : for, with 
six thousand a year, he lives upon exactly 
two, and spends the rest, I leave it to you to 
imagine how." 

" I)ear ! — I never knew that 1 — J never 
heard it ! " 

** Between you and me, Miss Dudleigh, 
there would have been no object in telling 
you. Knowing him, as you do, it would be 
absurd to suggest to you his generosity, his 
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beneficence, his virtue. And it would insult 
such a nature to insinuate his real character 
among his enemies. We are aware it could 
not be different: however that is nothing. 
He said, * You know, Sarona, you must have 
ext/'a expenses, and the wretches have 
enough to bear with it by itself: they must 
not want for any thin^. I can do nothing 
else. O ! let me do this little. You do all, 
and ought to be content to be able; but 
you're not so rich as I, and what's that be- 
tween us ? You'll come here whenever you 
want money.* But this I steadily refused ; 
and then, getting behind me, he niched my 
pocket-book, and filled it with bank notes — 
a score of tens. * And I'll order the same to 
be sent vou in a month : you are to spend it 
all, ^ake them comfortable : give them 
beautiful feather beds ; and handsome coffins 
— if they want them : they think so much 
of that.' Then I told him of a plan of mine, 
which his bounty would enable me to carry 
out, and that I should do it for his sake. 
You should have seen him smile. ' You've 
been lying in my face, then,' he said, * telling 
me vou didn't want money.* I told him he 
ought to be thankful the hospital is so full ! " 

" The hospital ! — I knew it was his, ever 
since the day we were riding, and he showed 
it to us." 

" But I did not tell you I I will lay open 
my plan another time. I have not told you 
all : he instructed me where to find his will 
and all his papers ; that he has done before 
all his voyages since I knew him : and then 
he sent a message to you." 

" A message to me ! " 

" To beg you will spend to-morrow night 
there : and to go early. I said you could not 
go very soon; but that I would send you 
about eight o'clock. You must not refuse." 

" It is not likely. I would give anv thing 
to go." 

" You are much favored ; for Rafe did not 
ask me. They will go from X, though, and 
will come here to breakfast first We must 
take care not to whisper the enemy's name." 

"I really think it would make no differ- 
ence to Rose, her knowing." 

" Not on her own account : not enough ; 
but she might be anxious about him. There 
are a few persons, and she is one, who must 
not be allowed to come in contact with all 
that life presents, or death. It is a rare ex- 
ception." 

At eight o'clock, Cecilia went A fatal 
beauty decked the earth : even by the cliff- 
way the flowers grew like grass, and the 
grass was thick and rich as it springs above 
me dead. Half-way down the rocks, waved 
tufts And sheaves of strange crimson and 
dazzlin* yellow blossoms : their chalk-white 
background glittered. The sun was shining 
upon the sea without a shade or tint : its eye 
was diamond, its heat as fierce as many a 
summer noon : it looked, indeed, as if it 
would never set again. 



It was fresh under the trees at Rockedge, 
for there had come no sun, even in the 
morning. To Cecilia it had ever been like 
entering Eden, until this night And those 
who are conscious of a destiny to endure, as 
she believed herself, should surely fling into 
the counterbalance the fact that they are 
better able to endure suffering than satisfac- 
tion : the soul that meets its agony in all its 
strength, faints utterly in its delight, is pros- 
trate before beauty. The sylvan stillness of 
the fair enclosure, the whole fairj'land a 
flush of roses : these might have been borne 
alone ; but Bernard's face was at the door, 
looking seawards, and its very shape aroused 
the spell of insufferable and unconquerable 
melancholy. 

But Rare : — a certain poet has taught us, 
that melancholy veils her " too bright saintly 
visage : " it was surely meant to *' hit the 
sense of human eyes " that hour. Ever mel- 
ancholy, he was so radiant, even in his gaze 
distraught, that Cecilia shuddered to disturb 
him, lest the veil should fall aorain at her 
coming, and her presence overcloud his sky. 
Never had she been so surprised as to see his 
look of recoOTiition, earnest, open, free. He 
ran down tlie step to the garden, ran as 
though he would run over Tier, along the 
walk, and held out both his hands. 

" It's your wraith, not you ! There's Rose 
believing you safe over the cliff, because you 
came in a fancy carriage, as she calls it : she 
thinks every thing breaks down or runs 
away, except the brougham. She wanted 
me to send for you, and I wouldn't." 

** How kind of you, Mr. Bernard ! '* 

'* I said no ; that you should come of your 
own free will, and not be dragged here." 

" But that was not kind." 

" I meant it the very best I didn't think 
you'd come, though." 

" Why not ? I wonder how many times I 
have not been ! " 

♦* Because I wanted you so very partio 
ularly. You know all this six weeks that 
you've been coming backwards and forwards, 
it wasn't for me, it was for Rose ; and I nevtsr 
looked at you, nor set you off, because I felt 
it would be defrauding her. I didn't like 
shaking hands, for fear of using up any of 
your aura. You and Sarona, with your 
double quantum each of electric essence, 
ought to spare some for the public benefit, 
and make us a storm. They say we want 
one : / don't" 

" Nor I. There's Tina ; where is Rose ? ** 

" Tina came to tell us she's waiting, but 
too proud to call. She can hear every word 
we say : she's as long-eared as she's long- 
sighted. She sent me to watch for you, 
though!" 

Thus airily, cheerily, he led the way. 
Afler Sarona's hint at azure phantoms and 
the ever-present ghost of X, it was a singular 
change, especially, as his gav temper was not 
forced: he eviaently could not beln •♦ 
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Koee, too, was bright ; and if not gay, it maj' 
have been because she was a woman, not 
merely a feminine soul, and ought to have 
been a mother, not only a parent to a child. 
Cecilia thought to herself, no wonder it did 
not live, for Rose did not look old enough 
to take care of herself. She wore a white 
frock, with a thickly broidered body, and 
short sleeves : a magnified baby's robe it 
looked : neither had she a sash. The tea 
things were before her, and she sat in a huge 
arm chair ; not needing a stool, for Cock was 
lying in front of it, insisting that her feet 
shoiud rest amidst his deep rich coat. And 
Tina, as though to make up for Cock's de- 
fection towards his primeval possessor, rolled 
herself up into a ball upon the table, in front 
of Bernard, and every time he stroked her 
endeavored to swallow his hand. It was a 
fair sight for this world, that drawing-room, 
its blush tint answering to the fulness of the 
hues .without ; and, large as it was, it seemed 
not an inch too large for the three, who sat 
so near together in the window to which the 
table had been drawn. Cecilia felt as 
though they were her children : perhaps 
their effect, this evening, produced this mood 
in her, for Rose looked about ten, and Ber- 
nard about sixteen ; though it would be hard 
to find a boy, a youth, or any thing but a 
baby, with the same soft simplicity of man- 
ner ; while no one but a man of genius could 
have dropped such treasures as tell from his 
lips. To see him pull the strawberries from 
their green, and push them into Rose's 
mouth, or hold a lump of sugar a yard over 
Tina's head, she could scarcely believe he 
knew any thing about the cholera, or had 
ever heard that name; which must have 
been invented by the demon of superstition 
for his own private ends. 

" We shaft have no music," said Bernard 
presets tly, leaning back in his chair : ** I 
mean no playing to-nio;ht; but I suppa^e 
there's other music to be invoked, and we 
can make the necessary triad. Rose was 
telling me about triads, in the first part of har- 
mony ; but she could not get further, for she 
knows no more than I do. I've been seri- 
ously thinking, when we come back and are 
quite fat, to ask you to be our daily gov- 
erness, and teach us every thing. We must 
learn quite by ourselves, being so jprecocious ; 
and as you're any thing but precocious, 
you'll keep us back. You must teach her 
arithmetic, for at present she can't keep her 
accounts; and you must teach me how to 
manage her, for you're the only person who 
could ever do it yet" 

** Ah I if 1 were your governess, I should 
set you a very different sort of task : I 
should insist upon your writing, Mr. Ber- 
nard." 

"What! a copy? pothooks and down- 
strokes?" 

"You know better — poetry — as our 
only poet" 



" I can't write poetrv. And, if T could, 
it's all air-drawn speculation, to write and 
publish." 

" You might comfort so many, and feed so 
many, and medicine so many more. If you 
knew what * Stonehenge ' had done I " 

" I don't believe 1 wrote * Stonehenge.' 
They say so, but I know better. There was 
a gentleman in a black dress coat and watch- 
et waistcoat, sulphur-colored Joinville, and 
snuffbox full of brimstone, who came and 
looked over my shoulder, while I was laying 
my paper ready, and spoke certain blas- 
phemies, which went down as his, not mine. 
Very pleasant to make him responsible for 
the nonsense of early years ! " 

He looked at Rose askance, and she knew 
his thoughts too welL 

" Your toilet for the great unknown is not 
like Coleridge's." 

" Do you suppose such a fashionable spark 
would not vary his costume according to the 
exigencies of the season ? Always remember- 
ing that he is forced to adhere to the three 
pnmitive colors, and to carr}* somethftig about 
nis person to identify him with the nephis uU 
tray I believe it's indispensable that he should 
wear a black coat" 

" When he bought the man's shadow he was 
in a gray coat" 

" But he was a German devil. Besides, all 
devils in books, only excepting Mephistophe- 
les, are pasteboard puppets, dancing by bits of 
packthread. No, the devil proper is other stuff, 
and never so proves his omnipotence as by re- 
ducing himself until he can creep inside our 
breasts like any fly, and tickle us to wonder 
what we were born for, and to want what we 
can't have. To exorcise him there's nothing 
like smelling at a flower or the sea. I can't 
think why I love it so — the sea." 

" Perhaps one cannot get at it, though so 
very near it" 

" O, no. If you went out far beyond all 
land, you'd never feel you couldn't get it You 
have it then — all yours : it more and more 
assimilates with you. Ah ! I only live upon 
the sea: on the land it's mere existence. I 
ought to have been a sailor, to have been of 
any use in the world; but I'm sorry to ay, I 
don't like tar and noise at sea : I fear it's an 
idle spell of mine when I'm upon it" 

" O Mr. Bernard, people aie not necessarily 
useless because idle. Some persons ought not 
to serve time." 

" What else should they serve ? " 

" Eternity : as all that is beautiful, and all 
who preserve or produce the beautiful do 
serve. 

" They should serve both, like Sarona. But 
every body is not like him — nor the few either, 
nor any one. He combines the two, and never 
de&auds either. I often think about him, un- 
til he seems to grow greater than all mankind. 
It's most extraordinary, but I never feel safe 
unless I'm with Sarona." 

" You look quite safe to-nighty" said Roee, 
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lanj^hing, "and very particularly comforta- 
ble." 

" I am very particularly comfortable j and if 
I do feci safe, or ratber don*t feel unsafe, it'ft 
cwinj? to Miss Dudleigb's bringing some of 
hifl atmosphere along with her — not to any 
native virtue of her own, for she isn't capable 
of influencing any one." 

<* She is very humble : you need not depress 
her more.'' 

" She's the humblest person I ever met — 
no pride, as the poor people say of you, ma- 
dam ina. But I was going to tell you, Miss 
])udleigh, that San na asked us to come to 
breakfaNt with him the day we go ; however, I 
think he had better come and breakfast with us 
on board the * Shelley : ' and you must come 
too ; and we'll show you our berth and Artua's. 
It would be better, l' think." 

** So do I," said Cecilia ; and she did think 
so, for thus all {)eril of Rose's hearing or seeing 
what she ought not would be avoided. She 
felt as though Bernard were confiding in her 
tacit understanding, and her heart grew lighter. 

•* There's a hammock for Tina in our own 
cabin, a basket hung to the ceiling by red rib- 
l)onB : she made it, Rose. But she has never 
been to the ' Shelley,' and I never mean to 
take her till we go for good. As for Cock, 
he*ll never be on board at all ; but we shall tie 
him round the neck with a long rope fastened 
ahead, and he shall swim forever. We must 
go out now, I think, or we shall catch the 
dew." 

'* Yes, I should like to go into the garden, 
Rafe." 

Bernard rang the bell, and ordered a sofa to 
be carried out, and then left the room for his 
hat, saying to himself outside the door, — 

** I can't think what makes me so rapturesque 
to-night," 

•* I can," said Rose to Cecilia, having caught 
the words. *' Rapturesque indeed ! Did you 
ever see him so happy ? " 

" I don't think I ever did." 

*^ It is because he is going to the sea. O, 
how he loves it ! I had no idea what it waa to 
him until I saw his ecstasy since all was ar- 
ranged. 1 wish I had known it before." 

Rose looked more herself, though weak, than 
Cecilia had ever seen her; for when she first 
saw her, she certainly was not herself. It was 
inipossil)le even for the physiologii^t to account 
for tliis restoration, after an event which might 
reasonably have been supposed to exaggerate 
the necessary experience (^ suffering mto a 
painful stress of memory. Strange to say, Rose 
feldom thought of what had happened ; and 
when she did, it was not to realize either what 
she had gained or lost. That infant, itself a 
dream, had been bom within a dream'; and 
there was nothing in Bernard's manner to as- 
sure her that it was more to him. His ten- 
derness, his reverence, his sympathy without 
reserve, were never of themselves sumcient to 
remind her that they had both been stricken to 
the utmost in the ver)' shrine of home. Per- 



haps they had too much in each other, and were 
too entirely blest as one in heart, to lan^^Iah 
under that disappointment which is heaviest to 
the man of strength, and which the pride of 
the newly espoused rejects unanticipated. It 
was at least impossible to say that they were 
not happy, peaceful, and quite at ease; and so 
far all was well for those who loved them be«u 

In the garden, Bernard's genial humor bright- 
ened even to a dazzling animation. He truly 
might say he knew not what inspired his de- 
light ; for such a peculiar rapture of the spirit* 
must be reasonless, and therein iUi charm con- 
sists. He ran after the dogs until they rolled 
upon the grass exhausted, and then threw him- 
self at the foot of Rose's sofa. 

" Get up from the grass, Rafe." 

** It's as dry as an old skeleton." 

**0, get up^ Mr. Bernard," cried Cecilia, 
horror-stricken lest the plague should be eo- 
woven with the threads of moss. At sight of 
her alarm he rose ; for she did not hide it, and 
he was afraid Rose should see it too. 

" Then give me a bit of your sofa." 

** I do not think you ought to sit down in 
such a heat, Rafe." 

" She's at it again. Give me something to 
put on : I'll have Miss Dudleigh's shawl." 

** It will suit you very well, for it is a shep- 
herd's plaid." 

" So it will." lie took it from the back of 
the sofa, and twisted it round his chest, knotted 
beneath one arm : inimitably graceful was the 
effect upon him of a costume which makes 
monkeyana of men in general. 

" You are quite cool again now, Rafe ; and 
I wish you would go and walk, instead of rui>- 
ning along the terrace." 

" You wish to get rid of me : then I'll take 
Miss Dudlcigh away. In &ct, I think she's 
petrified with sitting still." 

" Frozen this hot night ! " 

" Petrified isn't frozen. Miss Dudleigh. By 
the way, are you interested in petrifactions ? 
I've got some in the grotto : worms with their 
tails in their mouths, and other emblems of 
eternity. Will you come to sec them ? " 

" Certainly I will ; " for she felt sure of vrhat 
he meant, tnough Sarona had never told her 
where the lost hope had been buried. And to 
Rose it did not occur ; for she naturally im- 
agined it in the vault where Bernard's father 
had been buried — the only vault in the wild 
churchyaml of Rockville. 

Cecilia knew the way, and led it this time ; 
but in passing the arch of roses, now all blos- 
som, just as it had bloomed the ball-night over 
Rose 8 head, beneath Rafe's touch, Bemait) 
gathered one of the buds, and, stretching out 
his arm, said gayly, — 

" Will you have it and wear it in your dress f 
I like flowers in ladies' dres^s. I never saw 
you in any." 

" I do not think they suit me." 

"Then you won't have it: I'll throw h 
away." ife flung it among the trees, and it 
gleamed momently there like a floral meteor. 
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Cecilia would have given any thin^ for that 
rosebud ; but for the world she could not hare 
gpne after it, nor have shown her intense de- 
aire for it in her face. Bernard walked on with- 
out npeakinj^, and it was she who first stopped 
at the grotto — he wandering a few feet on. 
She knew the verj' spot she had been brought 
to see by a little white stone let into the grav- 
el :^ shining, smoothest alabaster, without in- 
scription. 

" That's it, Miss Dudleigh : the emblems of 
eternity, as I was sajing." For once the retort 
that Bernard dreaded, yet invoked, had failed. 
She had stooped to the earth and kissed the 
atone ; and rising slowly, she showed ^hat her 
ej'es were full of tears. 

*'I believe that you and Sarona care far 
more than we do." 

**God keep you from ever caring half so 
much." 

" I can't understand that, either. It's our 
right to be so sorry." 

*♦ And not ours : I beg your pardon. You 
shall never be troubled with my regrets again : 
but remember you brought me here yourself." 

" Stop ! " said Bernard, in a voice that was 
soft as fragrance : *' don't be so angry here : 
such ugly words — you'll frighten it And am 
I very cold ? You know men must be men ; 
and Rose is very tender. It's well Heaven's 
power is over such little ones as she, for I've 
very little strength to give her besides my 
love." 

She turned to stone without, but her heart 
seemed to sink in tears. Such shame and 
mysterious awe she had scarcely ever felt 
Bernard passed into the grotto, and sat upon 
a granite beat. 

•* Come here. Miss Dudleigh, and I'll tell 
»ou what I mean. You won't be very vexed ?" 

She entered, and took the other comer, feel- 
ing and looking like a hardened culprit await- 
ing sentence. 

" You are so very kind that I can't under- 
stand at all why you are sometimes so gentle, 
making every body happy, and sometimes so 
cross, making one afraid." 

The loveliest smile phyed»over his lips, and 
the snmc sweetness was in his voice. 

" You and Sarona are very much alike." 

" Not in that — never! not the least in that 
He is an angel : I will not sa^' what I am. 
And I do not say I cannot help it j for I know 
I could if I determined, ana were to think 
about myself enough." 

" Then I hope you won't determine. For 
there's rirtue in self-oblivion that the biggest 
conquerors can't boast As it happens, you 
and Sarona are most unaccountably alike 
there." 

" I wonder you dare say so, Mr. Bernard — 
and to me, when you know what 1 feel for 
hinu You only say it for the pleasure of be- 
ing contradicted." 

** It isn't so, I say : I was merely speculating 
UjH>n the possible cause. When Sarona's in 
his sweetest moods — delightful as this even- 



ing, and making one feel, as I called it, safe 
—-suddenly there comes a sharp twist; a 
change in the wind from south to north : a 
bitter accent, startling one's heart away. It's 
not like ill-humor or passion, because one 
knows their origin ; but it's more disturbing, 
because it seems like real." 

" And you, as a poet, must know it is not 
real." 

" Then what is it P and why should there 
be fantastic differences ? " 

'* Between different natures there mustbe 
differences." 

" I don't mean primitive distinctions of 
character : they are charming, and constitute 
the harmony of life. For I hold with Sa- 
rona's philosophy, in part But you said 
such moods are not real : then they're not 
characteristic either. But Sarona — for Pm 
particularly referring to him just now — is so 
precious to me, that I always feel when he's 
skittish and contradictory, not to love him 
less, — for I never love him half so well, — 
but as though I'd iniured him without know- 
ing it I don't feel hurt myself." 

Cecilia felt as though she must make a way 
through the ground to hide herself. A flusn 
mantled upon her face, while to her heart the 
blood was fire. Rafe saw her sidewa}'s. 

" Mr. Bernard, you do not understand : 
you ought to know how it is with Dr. Sarona. 
It is because he loves you very deeply, and 
would do every thing for you — what he can- 
not compass : because he would fain suffer— 
die for you, if he only might. He is sore at 
heart to remember the roughness of the world 
with which you must come in contact He 
possesses certainly, from his temperament, a 
natural irritability ; but I confess I never saw 
him betray it : so that I am rather surprised 
at what you say. I will not speak about my- 
self, except to say that I have an ill temper, 
while he nas the temper of an angel. I have 
been going over all tne time I have been with 
him : no, not once do I remember him even 
ruffled. To his sister he is as tender as a 
mother, to his servants all gentleness ; and 
to me, who if I might would be the lowliest 
of his servants — " 

" That's very true. You mustn't misjudge 
me i)or my affection for a moment. He's tne 
noblest, truest — ah, so pure a friend in all 
necessities ! a lamp lighted up among the 
stars ! What you say, of course you know. 
But there's again what I don't understand — 
how any one can care so much for any 
thing — " 

»* Mr. Bernard!" 

" As to be sore about it, and sicken at it 
Is there any thing in all the world that's 
worth that feeling? — Not to me. I'll tell 

Jrou that Sarona's enthusiasm baffles me. I 
ike to see his burning eyes, and hear his 
glowing words ; but I don't grow warm along 
with him. I don't hear music half the time 
it sounds : I'm in a sort of trance. And my 
impressions don't excite me : I'm just con- 
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sdtous of them as we are of flowers in the 
dark, by their scent I can't pretend that I 
realize what Sarona means, when he talks of 
nothing satisfying him, and of immortal long- 
ings. For all that happens to me seems fully 
enough and to spare, like a great wind sweep- 
ing over me, and losing nothing of its power ; 
or the sea out there all night, wnen we cannot 
see it. Ah ! but every thing comingj to me 
seems to exhale itself before passing into my 
soul!'' 

'Fain, f^Jn would she have believed he was 
speaking against conviction — fain have mis- 
trusted those infantine tones : sure prophecy 
of some impending fate — some tame not 
earthly. It was impossible to believe he 
acted. And then she endeavored to recall 
the stories Sarona had told her of his wayward 
and fascinating disposition : to remember 
how he had looked and behaved that very 
night In vain ! the immortal overpowered 
the actual: and the pale face staid beside 
her, with its ever infant-smile. 

" I brought you here particularly, not to 
show you where I put the little one, but to 
ask you whether, for Rose's sake, you will go 
with us ? " 

" O, Mr. Bernard ! I cannot, cannot Pray 
do not say another word." 

** But I thought for Rose's sake you 
would?" 

*• It is not possible." In unutterable an- 
guish, she erred against her soul: and by 
that anguish might have purchased heaven ! 
For she felt such ecstatic hajppiness would be 
unnatural to bear : that she should never 
command herself for the long, long future, 
unless she resisted the heavenly spell — not 
meant for her, if he had known it : so she 
thought. O, selfish nature ! that alone inter- 
poses between our hearts and heaven, their 
proper and paternal home ! She was too ab- 
sorbed in her heroic self-contemplation to 
jjerceive that her negative had annoyed Ber- 
nard — had added one deeper shadow to the 
ever-shadowy halo that glorified his brow. 
He took no other heed. Perhaps her enthu- 
siasm was that which, like Sarona's, did not 
warm him. He began again directly, — 

" Have you heard Sarona say how Federne 
is goin^ on P I suppose we shall have him 
back this month." 

Sarona had requested Cecilia to keep from 
Rose the remotest knowledge of the catas- 
trophe of Moss. She thought to shelter Ber- 
nara from the same. 

" He returned to-day or yesterday. He is 
quite well, I believe." 

" Quite well ! — Federne ? " 

** As far as I know, Mr. Bernard." 

** As far as I know ! Don't you know Lord 
Moss is dead of cholera ? " 

" How could you know it, Mr. Bernard ? " 

** Of course I knew it : then why should it 
be kept from me P " 

'* I thought it might spoil your pleasure. 
I thought there was no occasion to tell you. 
I thought » ■ 



" You thought I was a coward ! and you 
were quite right: I am. But to-night the 
terror left me. I think you must be sure af 
that So you wished to keep it from me ? 
and that after my unlucky speeches ? ** 

" I hope I shall be the better for them. I 
only did not tell you about Lord Mossmoor, 
because I thought you might be too shocked 
to hide what you had heard from Rose." 

"O, I quite understand!" He turned 
upon her an eye full of kindness, most piti- 
fully soft : a glance which, unknown to ner, 
fathomed her uttermost and inmost meaning. 
*' But you may be quite sure of this, that 
whoever the cholera spares, will be spared^ 
because wanted, and having a work to nnish ; 
and whoever it takes, will go because he is 
rme too many here ! " 
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SPANISH CASTLES. 



" We cannot stay to watch them out of 
sight," said Sarona, walking backwards down 
the pier, that he might watch the " Shelley " 
until he was out of sight from it A week 
ago, nothing would have convinced him that 
he should breakfast away from his own table, 
or upon the sea, that season. It is a question 
whether he would have obeyed the Queen's 
commands, had she ordered him on boanl her 
yacht ; yet to Bernard's single entreaty he 
had returned a whole-hearted affirmative. 
Perhaps not only for his sake — perhaps to 
secure Hose, at the eleventh hour, from the 
last faint chance of hearing the remotest echo 
of that name, which in X that summer had 
crushed all music for it6 knell. 

^ And ever gifted with the tact of harmo- 
nizing circumstances, he had avoided and pre- 
vented all farewells: though he could not 
avoid the latest vision of the wanderers, who 
looked too helpless to be trusted, even on God's 
own sea ; and wlio, standing against the daz- 
zling background of the sails, looked most 
like parted spirits, suspended in a tintless 
ether. 

At last Sarona turned, and, as a chivalrous 
Christian, presented both his arms to help 
the ladies up the steps, whose stones already 
scorched the feet, though it was not nearly 
noon. 

" I have not been upon the pier for three 
years, until this morning." 

*' Nor I either, Herz." 

" I have not been since I came with 3'our 
father." 

" Did you come with him ? " 

" Yes ; and we talked about you the whole 
way. By-the-by, I must write directly I get 
home." For it was her choicest task to write 
a daily line to John Sarona, that he might 
know his children's safety. He -had asked 
her so to write to him before he last left X. 

^ How diiOferent the air is here i " observed 
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Cecilia, as they stood to get their breath ; " it 
smelLs of plague.** 

" ^uch more of vile tobacco, and viler gas. 
How dare they do- as they are doing with the 
pipes ? " . 

*' Why do they lay them open now, Herz ? " 

" It is impossible to say, except it be be- 
cause there is longer daylisht: a reason 
worthy of the sanatorv commissioners. How 
immeasurably splendid X looks this'moming." 

" It looks like Babylon the Great," said 
Cecilia. 

*^ Or Nineveh, in the days of the prophet 
Jonas," said Salome. 

** You are both absurd ! It looks like neither ; 
nor even Venice, nor Naples : to which I am 
sick of hearing it compared. It is X, and 
only X. How rejoiced one ought to be that 
they went off in such spirits I " 

"' But Mrs. Bernard still looks delicate." 

»* What do you expect, Loma ? " 

** And I am sure Mr. Artus looks half- 
scared. I thought he was going to creep into 
the hen-coop ! " 

" Thaf s sure to go off by dinner time, Miss 
Dudleigh. He was bashml before you, be- 
cause I told him you were the most gifted 
lady in X. He is the ?ery person to be with 
them : negative under ordinarv circumstances, 
and when not required, a cipher ; but under 
shakv events, as nrm as rock. Besides, he 
can be a quaint companion, when required ; 
and his head is a cabinet of curiosities. He 
is ffoing to write a book during his voyage, 
and can read it out loud as he proceeds." 

" What is the book to be about ? " 

** The Romance of the Spinal Column." 

As an anecdote in illustration of Sarona, 
the following may suffice : 

There were two carriages waiting at his 
door, and of course two parties waiting in- 
doors. But, besides, there was a message 
from some one by Fridolin, who looked dark 
in delivering it ; and at this message Sarona 
pricked up his ears. 

He passed into the waiting-room and saw 
two ladies, evidently each other's property, 
and a gentleman, who looked the property 
of himself alone. He gave one glance at the 
three faces, decided instantly, and stepped in 
front of them with his majestic suavity. 

** 1 must ask you for vour cards, and beg 
you to allow me to call at your houses : I 
shall not fail to do so before night But now 
I cannot stay ; a cholera patient has sent for 
me, and it is necessary to be instant in those 
cases. I am confident, that in those before 
me an hour or two will make no difference." 

But no cards were produced ; and after 
waiting perhaps the half of a minute, Sarona 
left the room, and in another instant the 
house, having ordered Frid to await the pleas- 
ure of the tno. 

** There," said Salome, as she saw her 
brother tearing in his chariot round the Cres- 
cent : " he has thrown up those people too." 

M And lost his patients," observea Cecilia, 
81 



who, coming to the dining-room window, 
beheld the parties enter their carriages with 
any thing but the air of patients. And ^e 
was correct ; for the ladies drove straight to 
Mr. Archibald Racer, who met them with his 
whiskers on the threshold. And the gentle- 
man returned to his lodmng in Prince Kegent 
Terrace, and despatched his footman to Lady 
Ridout's, next door, to inquire of her what 
medical adviser she employed when she did 
not go to London. 

"Does Dr. Sarona put off every body who 
has not the cholera ? asked Cecilia, who did 
not the least know what she said, and whose 
longing vision swept the Shelley's deck. 

" You know he does not refuse any one : 
he even goes after them to save them trouble ; 
but he says it is of no use doctoring cholera 
patients at all, unless you anticipate the stages 
of the complaint" 

"I wonder what medicine he gives as a 
specific." 

*' I fancy he uses all the known specifics, 
according to constitution and symptoms. 
He has been most extraordinarily fortunate 
as yet : he told me yesterdav he had never 
lost a case except when called in too late." 

Then Cecilia went to write her note, and 
Salome to reckon her accounts. 

Sarona returned in an hour, and saw five 
other patients, who had not objected to wait 
for him. Miss Dudleigh was writing music, 
a freak of hers which sne had played lately, 
and which brought her in some money; 
though she only attempted the simplest 
songs. Sarona looked in,^ after closing Uie 
door upon the fifth party. 

" Miss Dudleigh, you will be a rich woman 
before you die." 

" I am afraid I shall, it will be so long." 

" You know you do not desire to die now." 

"I know I do not I am afraid you will 
not be a rich man before you die." 

« Why not P Will you forsake me P " 

" Because you let yourself lose your pa- 
tients." 

'* Those are better lost than found who go. 
I could have done none of those people any 
good. How we feel our blessings when we 
are most wretchedly off! " 

** How ! Is it not that you are blessed ? " 

" Silence \ ■ A breathing-time which I al- 
ways somehow get, whatever agonies I see. 
I have left a poor fellow in a sleep after tor- 
tures which shamed the martyrs, and his wife 
crying quietly over him." 

" He will recover. How happy you must 
be! Who is it?" 

" No one you know ; except that, as you 
are at home with all humanity, it is a brotner. 
O, I have been happy this morning, for the 
first time since so long." 

She needed not to ask him why; for the 
very tones of his voice, molten into unwonted 
tenderness, bespoke his recollection of the 
two so beloved, safe upon the sea. 

*< I wish that you had time to sit and have 
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long rest I know you were not in 

[ at aU." 

« I shall hare had all the rest I want by the 
time the carriage comes : I think I hear it 
now. I did want no sleep last night, for I 
took ten drops of laudanum, and that gaTe 
me a lull.** 

** O, do you uie opium for the cholera P " 

<* A wide question, requiring a long answer. 
It is impossible for me to give it : and ac- 
tually, I naye let alone what I came in for. 
I must tell you and Loma at dinner.'* 

** I think you had better tell us now, as you 
will want all your time to eat" 

" You are making use of that omn which 
ornaments your head with winp. I shall do 
so. Where is Loma P The idea of such a 
young lady of leisure having always so much 
to do." 

He called her from the vestibule c she 
came down instantly, and smiled to see him. 

" Nowj Loma, sit you there. I will make 
my story vmr short In the first place, you 
know tliat X is mightily increased in popu- 
lation." 

*' And in stray population ; for there never 
were so many visitors : there are more than 
at Tunbridge Wells." 

" We have a good odor, and we do not 
belie it,' to those who live in the savor of the 
sea. But who would know X, who betook 
himself to a ramble in Eden Street and Par- 
adise End P the most perfect satire in those 
names. Have you been to Eden Street, Miss 
Dudleigh P " 

" Of course not," said Salome ; " 1 would 
not take her for the world." 

But Sarona saw she had. 

« For these blessed visitors of whom you 
speak, Loma, there is not much to fear." 

*'But, Herz, how doea that agree with 
your theory of atmospheric influence P They 
have as much to fear as the inhabitants." 

** How do you know I hold with that the- 
ory to the end P I do not reject it — I reject 
none ; for all theories are hesitating enuncia- 
tions, befitting our ignorance of the actual 
fact It walks in darkness, Loma : and we 
know who mAkes darkness his secret place." 

*' But there are stars in the darkness ; and, 
though one star differs from another in glory, 
they are all stars." 

**I understand you. Miss Dudleigh: the 
enunciating intelligences, so various. Did I 
not say I rejected none P You will not hear 
me to the end, and I shall have no time to 
tell. When you and I begin, we could go on 
till the millennium : we hid best never begin. 
So, Loma, I resume to you, that the visitors, 
who are just now as thick as the fiies, all in- 
habit houses along the front of the sea. But 
the side streets, at the top of them particu- 
larly, are nearly empty. I propose to fill 
them thus: In Eden Street and Paradise 
End are lots upon lots of fishermen : it is their 
habitat between the two. We must empty 
those streets entirely, as we would a cesa- 

TK)0L" 



" My dearest boy, what do you mean P " 

** Toe distemper is already among them, 
and will concentrate its fiiry there. People 
are fond of tracing all events to Providence : 
and a very convement method it is for those 
who dislike to put the shoulder to the wheel ; 
but I prefer assigning spotless justice to the 
Supreme, and mistakes to my fellow-crea- 
tures, and other existing notions, yclept see- 
ond causes. The trade of these poor people 
has to do with their distressful case: for 
though it is actually suspended — aa folkfl 
righteously abstain from the fishes of the aea 
as aliment — the crabs, soles» sfarimpa, and 
lobsters, already caught^ and which the de- 
luded innocents still fo on catching, are rot- 
ting in the backs of uieir habitations : oftem 
in their habitations themselves. Meantime 
thev starve." 

"MydeareatHeri!" 

** Or live on fish and fruit ; for the latter 
is all thev can buy for nothing. I am aware 
of what I say. lliere is a vast deal of kindlv 
feeling in the town, and a good many woiila 
turn out of bed in the night, I believe, to 
make a sufferer easy in his : this is saying 
something for such a sleepy set ! But the 
mistake hes here, and chiefly among the doc- 
tors : they aspire to cure what they never 
tried to prevent ; not by disinfecting iluidii, 
or dissertations upon the uncertainty of life ; 
but by resolutely destroying the circumataoces 
which are fuel to the fatal spark. So, to be- 
gin, I am going to make all those people in 
the very worst and filthiest circumstances free 
of them, and remove them to untamted air. 
They will then take the chances with their 
fellow-creatures — their betters, as they aay : 
at present they are in a fair way to become 
precisely the sort of victims that those chil- 
oren were who were passed through the fire 
to Moloch." 

^ You are going to take lodgings for thena. 
Hers ! But shall we be able to &ord it ? I 
only wish we may." 

** You do not know how rich I am, Loma. 
Miss Dudleigh neither knows, for all she 
looks so wise.". 

" If I look wise, it is because I was won- 
dering how these favorites of fortune would 
return to their primitive simplicity, after 
serving an apprenticeship to civfliiation s for 
they will not be able to stay where you put 
them. I did not doubt your wisdom* but I 
wished to know how it would harmonise such 
contradictions. I suppose you will give them 
something to do." 

** And, Hen, it struck me too that it would 
be a slightly unnatural state of things." 

** My peerless auditors, allow me to remind 
you that excessive public mortality is an un- 
natural state of things ; excessive poverty is 
also an unnatural state of things ; such pov- 
erty as theirs, in the time of such mortality, 
is doom. If you knew a stream was poi- 
soned, and saw the meanest mongrel cur ap- 
proach to lap it, would you not snatch him 
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awav P yea, even if he had the mange, and 
would be better dead? O, life is sweet even 
to those who know not how to live : it is in its 
lowest fonn a symbol of its highest, ever so 
defaced. Can we think of conventionalism, or 
of next winter, such a summer-time as this P " 

" O, we did not mean that. Dr. Sarona." 

** You have not heard me to the end : I 
saved my strongest point for the marrow of 
the matter. The terror of the time is Pain, 
an actual hct — not Death, the phantom. 
You have not seen what I have seen, nor 
heard what I have heard ; and Ood forbid 
you should! But I have heard and seen 
enough to make me dread the process far 
more than the end. You are both strong- 
witted, or I should not give you the slightest 
hint of a reality which supersedes all other 
forms of suffering. You see no objection, 
during a sweeping conflagration, to pull down 
houses or to Mow them up in order to create 
a gap, though you would not exactly knock 
the abodes of the gentry to pieces on a cool 
moonlight evening.^ 

** Dearest Hen, I did not mistrust you for 
a moment : on the contrary, I was intensely 
interested in your scheme ; but I was won- 
dering what we should do." 
* "O, do not fear! we shall all have our 
hands full. I must explain at length another 
time : I have staid too long already." 

** Another time ! " said Salome, when he 
had gone. '* I wonder when that will be ! I 
wish we could multiply him by a hundred 
during this a&lr. I nave no peace from the 
terror of his being called for." 

" How strange it is. Miss Sarona, that we 
are neither of us nervous ! " 

** A very sood thing : and you of all per- 
sons, my child. As for me, I never was 
alarmed at illness in my life, and I never had 
the slightest idea of bleing taken iU myself. 
Do you know I never have been ill ! " 

''Your &ther told me so, and that your 
mother had never been ilL He told me also, 
with an exultation that made me warm all 
ever, that, delicate as your brother is, he 
could never have lived at all but for a consti- 
tution without a flaw." 

" I believe that is very true. Did he not 
tell you the same P " 

** He need not tell me : I know I shall live 
forever. Seriously, I believe I shall survive 
every body I know." 

** X wonder whether you will ever see X in 
mins." 

" Never ! unless it be forsaken by your 
brother's children's children." 

*' I wish he may ever have them, to for- 
sake it" 

" What can be the reason the people are 
hurrying so to X, if it is in such a state as he 
describes ? " 

" For one thing, I suppose it is generaUy 
healthier than London ; and for ano&er, they 
escape the constant reminisoenoe of the com* 
plants which in LondoA they are obliged to 



endure. Besides, the tradespeople are in 
coalition to prevent a creature knowing the 
cholera is among them; and hitherto they 
have actually kept it secret: I cannot tell 
how." 

" People are too glad to believe it ; and I 
for one could well believe it spared this 
heavenlyplace, if I did not know to the con- 
trary. How very wonderinl it is that on^ 
feels so certain of Dr. Sarona's safety ! for I 
can see that even you do." 

" Why, really I don't know ; but they talk 
of people being too good to live : Herz seems 
like one too good to die. That was exactly 
what Mr. Bernard said to me once, a long 
time ago, when my brother had six attacks 
of influenza, one after the other." 

** Just like him to say so. There is one 
thing, Miss Sarona, to be said ; Dr. Sarona 
is too good not to take care of himself: I 
never saw such an instance of self-sacrifice in 
the most perfect sense. For, to a nature 
like his, it must be a constant torment to 
remember to take care." 

Cecilia little expected the explanation Sa- 
rona had promisea to consummate itself that 
daj; but ne was not to be anticipated in any 
thing. He came in at six o'clock — a gor^ 
seous evening, blazing, burning — and bavins 
dexterously achieved his dinner, addressed 
his companions at the meal : 

*' You thought me a half-wit this mominff, 
Loma ; and I do not pretend to be a whole 
one. Still I shall be happy to stand over as 
a fool after the end of these things, which I 
glory in foreseeing. I wish to tell you — 
what I am sure you want to know — the part 
you are to take m these Quixotic proceedings 
on my own part First, with the money 
which I shall give you " — he smiled upon 
Cecilia — "you must buy great quantities 
of linen and flannel, both coarse and fine, 
for making up. Also a vari^ of wools for 
knitting, twines for netting, with needlesi 
thread, and all the items. Next, you must 
buy patterns from what I believe is denom- 
inated ' a ready-made house ' for works of all 
sorts, and cut out and fit them." 

" But, Herz, we shall get nothing made in 
time : we have no hands except our own." 

'' You mistake me : it is precisely hands 
you will have. I believe my plan is not 
original, being borrowed from tne clothing- 
clubs in X and every where ; but at dothing- 
clubs they would not admit our pensioners — 
Miss Dudleigh's ' Favorites of Fortune.' 
They are not of sufficient status in the social 
list I mean them to have something to do, 
you see, both men and women ; for the latter 
can employ themselves, when they are not 
mana^ng their children, in preparing shirts 
and gowns, flannel waistcoats and petticoats, 
and all the rest for the babies — Bernard 
would know how to enumerate for them 
technically — against the winter. And the 
husbands and boys can knit jackets, and 
weave nets : no sailor can help having clever 
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fingers, and the most of them net and knit 
In case they make too many nets, we can 
■ell them at the end : otherwise, as so much 
dead-stock, they will be no loss to any one — 
for I told you, Loma, I am rich." 

'* Dearest, it ia a splendid plan ; but I am 
afraid those poor things — women I mean, 
brought up as they have been, will scarcely 
know how to work so as to be of any use." 

"Then you must teach them; you and 
Miss Dudleigh ; it will be a gentle work for 
you both, despite the fact that you do not 
nold with the clothing-clubs, ana in respect 
of visiting societies are null. Do not think 
I cast a slur upon them, either: they are 
better than none at all. As for the brats be- 
longing to the * favorites ' aforesaid, you will 
&iathem taken off your hands ; for they are 
the double cream of the ragged-schools in X : 
you may be thankful that the cultivation or 
evolution of their intellectual being is not 
left to you. I do not disparage those who 
undertake it, recollect; but they know not 
the responsibility, or could not perhaps go on 
BO content : you must care for their bodies ; 
and this brings me to my next intention. 
They must all have plenty to eat and drink : 
not too much, but sufficient; and of the 
quality which is best for all who are accus- 
tomed to labor in the sweat of their brow. 
By the way, Loma, you must take some one 
else into your kitchen ; for one cannot calcu- 
late what messes, or what kind, may be sud- 
denly in requisition. Lastly, to set you quite 
at ease, I have taken no drawing-room floors 
for the * favorites of fortune.' " 

** I fancy," said Cecilia, laughing in Saro- 
na's foce, "that the * favorites' will be rather 
sorry than glad when the cholera goes away." 

** £nough will have to suffer ; and have to 
suffer enough, to obviate that. And now, 
one word with you for your ownselves. I 
wish to take yon an airing ; will you go my 
rounds with me this evening — both of you ? " 

" I cannot," said Salome, " for I have all 
those parcels of arrow-root to tie up, and the 
phials to fill with brandy for the hospital ; and 
to see Mildred's niece when she comes about 
keeping Mr. Artus's house." 

"Poor Frank! His fealty to the pesti- 
lence has scattered his establishment ; but at 
Ms request I have undertaken to keep his 
house for a hospital, entirely for the cases of 
the season! Still Mildrea's niece may ^ 
there : for she is a good girl, and hot afraid 
of bogies. I hope we shall not want our 
asylum; but the last bed up at Mossmoor 
was filled this morning." 

At the word Mossmoor, Cecilia felt her 
heart beat. 

" When was he buriedP" 

"What does it matter to you, Miss Dud- 
Leigh P And why should I be better aware 
than yourself? " 

But he said this because he did know ; and 
because at the deepest hour of that very 
night he had promised Fedeme to join bun at 



the vault ready open for Moss, ifrho ha 1 
turned not in his sleep since his father closed 
his eyes. 

" Well, Loma, so I must leave you. But 
Miss Dudleigh is doing nothing, ae usual ! I 
shall take her." 



CHAPTER XXXVHL 

BOUNDS. 

Cecilia had not been taken in Sarona's 
carriage since he bore her off, in the flush of 
her foolishness, from Mildred^ house. She 
forgot that now, and was too enriched with 
happiness at being allowed him as a solitary 
companion. It may be supposed he was a 
silent companion too ; for who could talk in 
a carriage doing its utmost to be every where 
the first P Sarona could ; and if posaihle his 
profound and searching tones distilled their 
inmost essence upon her ear more perceptibly 
through the medium of another sound than 
through the breadth of silence. At all events, 
she heard every syllable he uttered, and was 
heard as acutely m reply. They both leaned 
back, and talked ; the pauses that intervened 
when he alighted and she was alone, inter- 
rupting not once the intention of their talk, 
and serving only to renew it And thef 
dare to say, there cannot be single friendship 
between a man and a woman! It may he 
that such friendship is a spell too subtilized 
with the music of heaven to take its hold 
upon hearts which with heaven are out of 
tune. 

'* Is it not delicious to know they are gone ? 
I feel as though the whole world were lifted 
off my heart and conscience." 

" And conscience P what does that mean ? " 

** I dare say you wonder. There is nohody 
like them. Perhaps every body in the worid 
has a Rafe, or fancies he has one : but that 
Rafe is not our Rafe." 

" Nor their Rose our Rose," thought Ce- 
cilia ; but she took care not to say so. Per- 
haps Sarona thought of them as one. 

•* I have often wondered whether other per- 
sons who have friends feel for them in the 
same proportion — but I scarcely think it — 
in proportion to the relative expansion of 
their faculties and affections." 

** Of course they do ; but that very relative 
expansion, or rather contraction, makes all 
the difference. Larger and more illuminated 
views result from the fact, that those who 
take them have brighter intelligences and 
swifter impulses." 

This was rather a vague solution for Sa- 
rona ; but he^as to be forgiven all this day. 

" You were going to tell me why a weight 
was lifted off your conscience." 

'* I do not know that I can tell yon, unless 

ru understand without explanation; which 
hope you will please to do. She cannot 
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help it : but that little Mrs. Bernard is the 
most anxious torment in the whole world; 
and if she had staid here she would have 
become ill again : or rather have gone on be- 
ing ill, while now I hope she intends to leave 
o£ She must have discovered the cholera ; 
and her fears might have frightened him into 
it, if not herself. Thus, you see, it was not 
only a good thing, but right, to get rid of 
them. We always send ' children out of a 
house when there is any trouble in it ; or at 
least we keep them in the nursery." 

" You have explained yourself, no doubt 
But I thought you believed that no persons 
frighten themselves into this plagiie/' 

** Why upon earth do you assume that ? " 
^^ O, I scarcely know ; unless it was that 
you told me I was safe : and you always tell 
me I am nervous." 

" Pray are you afraid of the cholera ?" 
** Not for myself — not an instant." 
^' There it is. Now, imagine for an instant 
ifrhat the kind of fright must be which it en- 
genders in a temperament scarcely ever 
frightened by any thing at all. xou are 
nervous ; and yet jou care little and none 
for yourself: that is, it affects you marvel- 
lously little, considering your temperament, 
which disposes you to exaggerate sill ; there- 
fore I consider you safe : it is a psychical cal- 
culation, merely — I have no need to make 
any other. And Rafe : I ought to tell you, 
perhaps, that it is a calculation of mine also 
— but rather from my experience in physi- 
ology — that those who are alarmed as he, 
ana as he cannot hide from me, are alarmed 
because they are actually predisposed : they 
do not become predisposed oecause they were 
first alarmed." 

**That is an awful assertion: for many 
people are frizhtened and do not die ; and a 
great many die who take no fright" 

" The general panic, or the universal de- 
pression, which must unnaturalize existence 
while an epidemic rages, I do not mean. ^ I 
was thinking of the grasping and crushinff 
excitement Uiat makes the very intellect col- 
lapse, and drains the very soul of stren^h : 
the sort of benumbed anticipation that, if it 
concerned an affair of the heart or the fancy, 
we should call presentiment" 

** I did not see any thing of all that in Mr. 
Bernard the other nisht : he was more gentle, 
and more sustained than usual." 

** I am ^lad you did not see what I saw. 
Perhaps it is that he is quite at home with 
me ; or that he gave way while he might, 
knowing he must masq^uerade it a little with 
some one else. But his horror is unspeak- 
able, unquenchable : his lips grew livid as ho 
pronounced the word ; and his hands were 
cold : you know what that means in his case." 
^ His hand was warm the other night when 
I went in ; but late in the evening, before we 
went to bed, it was cold, for I felt it, and it 
9h-ack me : not cold like your hands, but a 
kind of feeling — " 



** Like touching spirit, which dissolves into 
your spirit, not into your touch — I know. 
That is mood, and does not signify ; the other 
mattered only while it lasted." 

*'' Then you really think Mr. Bernard 
would have taken the cholera had he ^ staid 
so near to X ? " 

^* I do : any one but yourself would smite 
my mouth for my presumption." 

** I thought you said the cholera was every 
where." 

'^ Not every where at once. It lefl other 
places to come to us, and we were! clear when 
other places were in the dark. Circum- 
stanced as they are, they are safest of all at 
sea ; for the * Shelley' is fragrant as a flower- 
cup. I myself believe in the possibility of 
annihilating contagion, infection, or whatever 
it is, when quite in the genn: there are 
counter-charms for the evS spell ; and I am 
strongly tempted to believe in the possibility 
of counteracting presentiment, unless the 
seat of presentiment be in the soul." 

'^ The soul ! of course it must be in the 
soul." 

** I mean in that part of our nature which 
communicates with the unseen." 

'' You mean the spirit, then." 

"All whose operations are spiritual, and 
whose exigencies are spiritual It is not that 
all possess not this identity, this isolated being 
within sense. But for the most part persona 
are scarcely aware of it : its movements are 
too dim within them; or I ought to have 
sud the walls of the house are Dujlt up too 
strong about the strange inhabitant, and nave 
neither door nor window." 

" I have oflen thought to ask you about 
that : do you imagine all those inhabitants to 
be the winf^d and struggling creatures that 
will fraternize on being free ? " 

" What was it you said to me this morning 
about stars? Answer your own question: 
you know as well as I. 1 have often thought 
now deep, and wide, and high, and immense 
in their assimilation, are the suggestions and 
the mysteries of symbol. Yet, as we cannot 
be in more than one place at a time, nor 
speak in more than one language, so we can- 
not attiun even unto a momentary experi- 
ence of the universal working of that spell 
in all places, all times. The idea is so tre- 
mendous in itself, that to hdld it at all gives 
one a slight idea of the power bom with us 
and kept within us. It must remain an idea, 
one ray of the sun upon which ' faith, the 
obscene worm "* 

"*Has fixed his diamond eyes.' You 
mean to say that if we could live more close 
to the unseen, which we feel most near us 
when alone with nature, we should better 
believe, and more honest!;^ anticipate, the 
end of all things to be for good." 

*^ I do ; but as much more as you know and 
can imagine. O, to talk of these things, one 
is ready to despise one's self for doing what 
the religionbts do, whose exposition of their 
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own frames senres to interpose an additional 
barrier between their souls and God : still 
one may also say that there is more excuse 
for us, as we even tM by symbol." 

** It is the only satisfactory solution of so 
many different states, ranks, and orders, to 
believe that they are differing, but necessary 
. processes to attain a univeraal end, all har- 
mony." 

** How else could we endure to contemplate 
them, even in our comer of the world ; and all 
the heavens and earths contained within that 
comer : not one atom a monad, nor one pulse 
not a life ? I would add to your list of * states, 
ranks, and orders,' that there are stages too. 
We know not how, nor when, the immense 
divisions of humanity were first radiated from 
the common centre : for chronolo^ is safe to 
confbse more heads than history ; but we know 
they are not (as amiable philantlhropists have it) 
all alike at present ^d who that has felt 
the privilege or his own position can question 
the justice of the Creator, immutable as his 
love ? The different stages of what men call 
progress, I prefer to name degrees of organiza- 
tion, fixed as far as this world is concerned. 
Not one who differs firom another shall suffer 
for the difference : in so far as he difl^Brs, by his 
own soul he shall be judged, and from love re- 
ceive his sentence ; the utmost retribution, and 
the last repose. The millions of the heathen 
rise before me as indubitably the least account- 
able of all dark abstractions; and if I could 
not believe them ordained to pass through 
every phase of being upwards as surely aa our- 
selves, I should go and hang myself. We 
know not how it will be accomplished in them, 
when the butterfly shall shell the husk, any 
more than we know how it will be accom- 
plished in ourselves. But possibly they may 
nave more husks to shell tnan we : we know 
how many among ourselves have extra husks.*' 

«But that is the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis." 

**Not so, indeed. Metempsychosis mav 
serve as the symbol of my doctrine, just as all 
legends of the dominant races are symbols. 
For instance, the vast belief in purgatory; 
which, literally absurd as it is, has, by virtue 
of its symbokc meaning, soothed as many as 
it has scared.'' 

** Tou mean that our mere sense of justice 
oould not be appeased, unless we oursdves 
suffered in proportion to our weakness or our 
pride." 

^ I certainly do. All sm being swe{>t away 
in the end — dying into the light of immoi^ 
talit^, — the redemption of all who ever lived 
or sinned, and their universal end in love, 
being as certain as that we shall all die and all 
five through death alone, — how could we en- 
dure not to suffer for love's sake, * in propor- 
tion to our weakness or our pride,' (which we 
need not be afraid to name as sin,) permitted 
by the Wisdom over all to teach every being 
for himself alone, that perfect love is goodness P 
Whether here, or under other forms of exist- 



ence evolved and completed, the law of retri- 
bution is as inevitable as the law of rhanse: 
and both are necessary to the result, perfectioo : 
whose sjrmbol is the harmony of the umvene.* 

- It would not do to talk about sncli thii^ 
in general" 

" It would not serve to talk of them at aL 
if they oould be verily revealed in words ; W 
as it IS, there is no kind of sympathy so sak, . 
lor one ever feels how far and far beyood ezprpv- I 
sion is the least hope startled in us : the fiuntp< 
glimpse of faith. When they talk about t}* 
study of physiology leading to materialism, I 
am ready to bite my tongue off, that it miT 
never profane the mysteries of fife by telHn? 
the little I have maae out of them to ewn 
body I see." 

** 1 have always fancied that the hcnror ol 
conscientious people was not unadvised, seeisz 
that those who are initiated into the mysteries 
of science, without any spiritual appredatkn 
of the secrets symboliied by science, must be 
materialists, and could not oe any thing dse: 
they are not physiologists." 

** Learning does not make a physiologist, 
any more than taking a blind man into bn»d 
daylight will make him see. Study is nece»> 
sai^; but to study actually is to follow up 
what we feel in ourselves in the first instanee: 
we feel our wings; we must fly; and more 
than that, we must feel where we want to go, 
and take ourselves thither. That so many fell 
is not so much that few have the power of ex- 
pansion, as that they don't know what to do 
with themselves when opened forth for flight 
In art, in science, in mere life firom day to day, 
it is the same ; so many mistake their vocation, 
that those who fulfil theirs, and excel the resL 
supersede precedent perhaps: get credit for 
doing less than their contemporaries^ because 
thdr designs are greater. Why, the ver)' way- 
marks of bygone genius, left to help us up the 
heights we, too, aspire to scale, are conaidered 
apocryphal by the many." 

" People who try and do less are sure to 
succeed better. It is like the mechanism of 
certain musicians, which actually interposes be- 
tween themselves and music: they always 
accomplish even more than they intend." 

" Heaven defend us, then, horn money and 
fame ! Why, indeed, I can tell you thia muck 
that the higher branches of physiology can be 
no more cultivated than the creative faculty 
itself. To physiology a man must be bom, a£ 
surely as to art or music; even if he do not 
possess genius, as we have learned to call thst 
essence which alone assimilates with the un- 
seen : which passes into the arcana of knowl- 
edge, as a part itself of knowledge ; and that 
witnout preparation, education, exiierience! 
Actually there are persons known to me whose 
opinion I would take of others before my own, 
and whose monition I would accept, as to the 
proper treatment of their sentient being : per- 
sons who know rather less of anatomy and 
physic than I know of Chinese. You are one 
of those persons ; and I am not afraid to tell 
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you flo« as your brain is what I call ki working 
order : balanced in every part" 

** I owe so much to it : I ought to be yery 
ihankfuL'' 

** You ought never to complain to youraelf 
— you never will to others — of any thing. 
You cannot tell how much you owe to the fact 
of your organisation up there being as it should 
be. With so many absolute irines, did one 
single organ exceed the rest in proportion, you 
would run mad, or send other i)eople mad. 
Nothing could prove the autocracy of the head, 
even physically, like the fact that you owe 
very uttle to any part of your organization, 
except your head! That is not your &ult, 
however: the divine law of compensation 
draws its music out of all these discords. 
Heaven wiU never judjge us for the foults of 
others ; but woe unto him by whom the offence 
conaetb." 

^ Of course, you mean, that we inherit 
certain defects of breeding and constitution 
firom our parents." 

'* The woe may not be unto them all ihe 
time ; for there is such unnatural ignorance 
upon these subjects abroad, as can only have 
resulted from a long series of follies per- 
petrated in the darkness. The gentlest and 
the sagest are selfish and insane here; but 
they do not know it How could they bear 
it? Shall mortal man be more just than 
God? However, those are actuaUy unpar- 
donable who sin against conviction, under 
cover of expediency." 

*< Of course, you are speaking of marriage 
now : — people are so morbidly unspiritual m 
Iheir notions on those subjects." 

**I grant you that they cannot be ex- 
pected to feel as 106 do : but they even offend 
against common worldly wisdom, in one case 
out of three. It is worst in its effect upon 
education : for whether their parents do their 
duty by their chUdren or not, the children, 
uncier pain of domeetic.deatb, must do their 
duty by their parents. The home may be a 
prison, with a torture-chamber full of racks, 
thumb-screws, and stocks, for the natural af- 
fections, tastes, and affinities, to be crushed 
and fastened down in; yet the children, 
whatever they be, are bound to consider it 
a paradise : and so on, until they grow old 
enough to realize: and then, according to 
the strength they have bebnging to them of 
their own, they nae or fidl, as far as this li& 
is concerned." 

'' They talk of children being like parents. 
How much more wonderful is their unlike- 



''Most blessed identity I — The bond of 
union with the other life I — Yes, the affilia- 
tion with the Creator is compensation fi>r all. 
And for thoee who are unlike their parents, 
and suffer thereafter, can they help remem- 
bering all the day, and sleeping ufx)n it too, 
that such a destiny is divine ? " 

^ And to bear you speak so ! when you 
jave such perfect happiness in your parents." 



*' And most heavenly remembrances of a 
home all through a happy childhood. So I 
ought to understand a tittle. In proportion 
to our appreciation of music, is also our ap- 
preciation of what is not music — is it not ? 
Positive unhappiness is unnatural; not all 
suffering." 

^ But is not all suffering of every kind 
necessary, under every form ? " 

" That hideous doctrine of necessity, which 
haA sent thousands to their graves in gloom, 
would send me raving to mine, if I could be- 
lieve it for half an hour ; which I bless God 
I cannot If I were to attribute to God all 
that is charged upon Him, I must cease to 
worship, for I could not love. I doubt not 
that he sees, foresees, and end$ ; but I will 
not breathe the air, which is his breath, nor 
use His light for the eyes He has given me, 
and yet belie the intelligence to which I owe 
that I am, however frad and wandering — 
not unnatural." 

«< But pestilence is so overwhelming and 
stealthy: it seems to be natural now and 
then, though unusual." 

** It is an unnatural state of things, I say ; 
and I call it conse<^uential. I allow it may 
be necessary ; but if you ask me why, I put 
my mouth into the dust : except so far as 
that it is rational to suppose unnatural p»rep- 
arations have been at work to prosper it — 
that very unnatural poverty of which I was 
speaking : filth and ruinous abomination 
overlaymg life with death. It is not un- 
natural to be poor, any more than it is un- 
natural to be ill, or to (ue ; but excessive and 
crawling poverty is unnatural : so is crime : 
at the same time sin is inevitable. It would 
be as rational and religious to say that the 
Cagots and Cretins of Switzerland, the idiots 
that multiply in England, or the low-browed 
victims of the hangman, with their brutal in- 
stincts, are the fiiir and legitimate types of 
the human family God made, and maiie for 
good." 

'^ But it is so desperately sad : it seems 
unjust." 

** To me it is the only safe solution. Remem- 
ber my first assertion, that they are not what 
they shall be : that perfect love is goodness. 
We must wait But I could not wait, if I 
did not feel that man has had to answer for 
these things: and well for him, if his plea 
were ignorance I I think, upon the whole, 
that we deserve the cholera ! 

** If it were only in ourselves, we might 
find sufficient cause. Has not a knowledge 
of temperament much to do with successml 
treatment?" 

** I acknowledge. Miss Dudleigh, that noth- 
ing so convinces me it is an unnatural state 
of things, as the trial without proof of gov- 
erning this disease: it is constant experi- 
ment, and nothing else. We may succeed 
where we least expect : we may so fail. I 
have a notion that its actual ^ appulse ' is the 
result of an atmospheric condition, which has 
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a positive affinity with a certain condition of 
the animal spirits : the condition is the my»- 
ter^r. As for specifics — be it opium, cam- 
phor, mercury, ether — they do not fatten^ 
like specifics m other cases. To get before- 
hand with it is salvation, if you can superin- 
duce a different state. But there one needs 
illumination all along the crooked paths of 
the future : it is dark under our feet ! " 

A long pause seemed to father blackness, 
as he sat in silence : the only time he ceased 
to speak, except when called away. But 
though he was away so often and so long, it 
was quite four hours before they returned at 
last. And we must be foi^ven for recalling 
eyery word that passed between them : the 
last long conversation to be recorded. As he 
began again, his voice had tuned itself 
anew : there burst a %ht upon his lips. 

** If any thing were needed to prove that 
the brightest spirit dwells in the loveliest and 
least earthly form, you and I at least have 
got hold of it: we cannot but accept tJiis 
faith." 

'* You mean Mr. and Mrs. Bernard P " for 
he hesitated. 

*' He is the * paracon of animals,' and she 
the ' quintessence of oust ! ' ^ 

"You do not think sop" 

" No ; I was just thinking that they are 
not so. What would Shakspeare have done 
with themP They would have 'melted from 
his presence like the morning df w. Would 
he ever have caught them P ** 

" I think Shakspeare would have caught 
Rose, and kept her too." 

And Cecilia, looking suddenly up at the 
Vandyke beard, . picture-pale forehead, and 
serapnic eves of the Hebrew Englishman, felt 
most decidedly to have committed herself. 

** But it is less strange why one admires 
them than haw. They are not regidar beau- 
ties even. You know. Miss DudOfeiffh, there 
are beauties entirely wrought from blood and 
breed : beautiful flesh and fair, sweet smiles, 
and expressive motions.** 

" Like Lord Mossmoor." 

** Like poor Moss, God bless him ! Beauti- 
Ail as a guarded flower, as a precious stone 
just polished, as a feather fidlen from a bird ! 
Ferhans you will call me a materialist ,* but I 
am only speaking of the material The spirit 
may play through the elements, or it may 
sleep unroused in its sheath, not strong 
enough to wake just yet. And a sort of 
beauty is characteristic, as the exclusive of 
any race: there the immortal identity is 
sheathed in one peculiar look, ever the same 
in each. But both those friends of ours, how 
wild ! how out of all routine ! So alike, yet 
different ! so different, where most alike ! " 

" I have often felt that difference when I 
was most struck with the likeness : a kind of 
shock in passing from the one to the other." 

" Each stands alone : too much so : but it 
cannot be helped. Do you suppose others 
think of them — I do not say fed, but wok. 



of them — as we do P Precisely what we de- 
light in, they would despise : tnat is, if tiny 
could ken it at all. And what we care the 
least for, as least real in them, the rest of the 
world would worship : Rafe's fashion and ae- 
complishment — her careless ease ; which 
they would take for social assimilation. But, 
as we feel, we need no moonlight to make 
elves of them : day-feiries, creatures bewitch- 
ing us at noon, and always as much out of 
place as an^ls. That they affect others is a 
mystery, seeing they are as easy to take hold 
of as tne wind or flower-scent. It must be 
the way they dress, and their having nothing 
to do." 

** It seems so strange you should hare sent 
them away ! " 

** Their very likeness renders them in some 
respects most ignorant of each other. Rafe 
is just a child with one who takes the lead — 
loving him : tfiough he is too proud and too 
abstracted to lead others — not too weak. 
He believed implicitly what I told him ; and 
I had predetermined he should. You know 
what that means. She is in such a dreamy 
state — the twilight of long illness — neith^ 
one thing nor the other — that she does not 
care what is done to her. M^* ambition, my 
aspiration, are to see them given back to us 
qmte strong: their utmost possible selves: 
to see them grown up at last, with their 
children in their arms. Then may we hope 
to know them in their perfect spheres — a 
poet the highest man, a mother the highest 
woman." 

The most desperate and unaccountable 
melancholy filled her listening heart wiUi 
tears ; and as yet it never occurred to her 
that ambition and aspiration could be any 
thing but certain hope. ^* Thank God von 
are so hopeful. But I cannot fancy Mr. ier- 
nard old I Nor Rose : but Rose would look 
young at any age." 

*• And Bernard top," said Sarona, with de- 
cifflon ; then hammed a tune, to which the 
wheels of the chariot seemed to roll a double- 
bass. 

** I have often intended to ask you, and 
then the sight of him put it out of my mind, 
how you first became introduced to Mr. Ber- 
nard." 

** I introduced myself. It was some time 
ago, certainly ; but seems much farther than 
it is. How I ever lived before I knew him ! 
I had just set up my chariot then, and was 
driving along the cliff one showery, shiny 
morning, when I saw Rate standing on the 
pavement, waiting to cross the road, and look- 
ing as if he execrated the wet. Somehow, I 
took his measure at once : his disconsolate 
figure in aQ its finish, and his boots that pnt 
one in mind of any thing but mud — ^iiis 
altogether. He was just making a grimace at 
the rain, which infatuated me : a spoiled, pet- 
tish baby, just short coated, could not have 
befooled me more. The rain had cleared off 
the cabs for half a mile, and I was driven to 
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pTit my head out of ihe window and speak to 
nim. I said, very politely of course, — * I 
am going my rounds, and u you do not mind 
accompanying me, I will take you any where 
afterwards, or drop you on the way.' He 
did not seem the least surprised ; came in 
straightway ; pulled off his hat, and I saw his 
forehead; then gave me a scanning, soft kind 
of stare, and we were presently fnends. It 
was strange enough to have fallen upon 
him 80.** 

^ It was much in the same manner I lighted 
upon Rose." 

** So it was : I never thought of that I 
hope. Miss Dudleigh, that if you ever write a 
romance — you have quite enoug:h to put into 
it — that you will spare us the infliction of 
reading as much alK>ut the characters we do 
not take to, as of those who touch us nearest** 

** Then the romance must be written for 
your solitary edification, as no one else would 
be interested." 

"If they knew that all was true, they 
would be." 



CHAPTER XXXDL 

AMARANTH. 

A DAT in the twilight month, November, 
in the city whose autumn is like a second 
sprine. The dead-blue heats of summer di»- 
solved into a sky so soft and mild that the azure 
seems distilling through a veil of sunbeams. 
South airs and western breezes that play hide- 
and-seek among the waves ; coolness without a 
chill swept off the fragrant water; fresh 
showers on the ruddy pavement; sudden 
rainbows out at sea ; green graves over all 
the land — and the cholera no more I 

Till the middle of October no hope came : 
it was white-hot summer goin^ on and on. 
The becalmed sea rolled like voices of a stifled 
multitude ; the dry ground broke into cracks 
and fissures ; the lusty com bowed languidly, 
and the flowers died of thirst Till tul one 
night and all one day a glorious storm went 
on, raining and thundering as if to deafen 
and shame the sea. -By the storm and flood, 
by lightnings that swept and searched the 
heavens, by the electrical reaction, equal, and 
equal only, to the long suspension in its 
strength — the restoration was discerned to 
be effected bv those who had most right to 
know : or at least the stagnor of the plague 
was scattered in the stir and change. For 
evening upon evening, after the tempest, the 
silverv-purple glare shivered over all the sea, 
and the pale spirit shook its wildest smiles 
around the palace towers. 

And the heavenly Hygiene, gratitude, 
bathed every face in sunshine ; whether shown 
in crowded churches, where simple congre- 
gations offered praise aloud to One thathear- 
etb silence, or among the wanderers of the 
82 



streets, clothed with sad-colored garments, 
having left weeping but not yet learned to 
smile. 

To enumerate Sarona's achievements dur- 
ing the horror for which he had prepared, 
would be to deteriorate from the impression 
of his character, even in a book, and to insult 
him as though he really had existence. For 
those who have not found him out already 
will never realize, through the masquerade 
of illustration, a nature which no circum- 
stances could distort It is enough that what 
he did was exactly what he set himself to do 
in the beginning, and that he found not what 
it was to fail. There were certain members 
of his fraternity who worked, in their way, 
as hard, and who made more bustle than Sa- 
rona ; neither did they consider themselves 
to have failed in any case : although confess- 
ing themselves, by their ever-ready resigna- 
tion, to remain in darkness of ignorance as to 
the disease they tampered with rather than 
treated, and disallowing that any fellow-mor- 
tal could comprehend it more clearly than 
they. Taking them one with another, not- 
withstanding, thev were not darker, nor more 
ignorant and well-meaning, than the frater- 
nities of contemporaneous professions, and 
followers of art Perhaps by virtue of his 
organization, or his purity, its proper result ; 
or of the enthusiasm by which the *^ man in 
God " ever wins his way among the hearts of 
men ; or, it may be, by means of the ample 
funds he mastered to achieve his utmost pur- 
poses — Sarona accomplished more than all 
the rest together ; and he was, to do them 
justice, allowed by them to have done so. 
Strange to say, he had not squabbled with a 
creature ; though he had acted out of all rou- 
tine, and every body was satisfied with whom 
he had anyhow treated. Among other , 
achievements, the houses he had emptied 
were about to be refilled ; but it did not seem 
likely that the natives would feel at home 
therein at present: nor until habit taught 
them familiarity with whole and wholesome 
walls, and perfect cleanliness in every comer. 
It was a fact that not one of the displaced, 
who meantime had not been degraded, had 
died during the whole mortality ; but a suffi- 
cient number had been ill, and had recovered, 
Sarona persisting in the assurance that they 
owed their restoration to nothing more ideal 
than a very tonic diet during convalescence, 
and a prescribed freedom mm fatigues and 
fears. 

It is worthy of note that Sarona's influence 
and entreaty were not without their frait in 
others at the same time. Substantial proofs 
were brought that the townspeople, if a 
sleepy, were a heartsome set ; wno could be 
roused to kindness, and found it come natu- 
rally to them to give. Even Inany among the 
tradesfolk, who resisted the eneigies of the 
clergy, and despised the glories of a subscrip- 
tion fist, sent coals, and candles, and fagots, 
and sacks of flour, and casks of beer, «and 
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articles of furniture as well as food, "wherever 
Sarona chose to direct His own private 
orders for everpr thing of any earthly kind 
that could possibly become reouisite, and his 
assertion that through the fiberality of a 
wealthy friend he was able to give so much, 
led to the auspicious belief that he was be- 
trothed to an neiress, whom he would marry 
and bring to X as soon as the cholera was 
over. For none, except the two friends of 
that friend in his own house, knew to whom 
they were actually indebted; and it was 
quite true that Sarona guarded the benefi- 
cence of Bernard as he would have guarded 
the modesty of a woman. 

On such a day, Sarona, having written a 
certain letter, took it up stairs for the ladies 
of his house to read. Short as it was, it was 
worth all the letters he had ever written, in 
his own esteem, and he could not keep it 
to himself. It was addressed to Bernard, and 
contained the promised permission to return 
to England and to X. Cecilia read it with- 
out remark : Salome glanced at the outside. 

" * Bellejsle, Bretagne!' are they there 
BOW ? Is it quite safe for them to return ? " 

" You ought to know that, Loma. I never 
crow till I am a long way out of the wood. 
It is as safe as it ever will be : safe even if 
they came to-night ; and they cannot come 
for quite a fbrtnieht, even if they hear 
straightway. Frank's premises are airing 
out of window, and will be fresh as heaven 
b^ then. And Rockedge has been shut up 
air-tight: sequestered, as ther say. What 
made you think it is not safe, Loma ? " 

*^I did not think it is not safe: I only 
hoped so ; because the cholera is not out of 
England.^ 

" They are not to touch any where : they 
know that. They must not wait till winter, 
or until it sets in cold ; for that would be kill- 
ing Mrs. Bernard. They went to Belleisle, 
you know, because Rafe says they were 
*both sea-sick, and both sick of the sea.' 
The weather has just changed, and there 
must be no delay unless necessary.*' 

** The idea of Mr. Bernard ever tiring of 
the sea ! I do not believe that." 

" Then you don't know what seasickness 
is. Miss Dudleigh, that is very certain." 

" I was never on the sea long enough to be 
sick." 

" You never would be sick on the sea — 
not in the Maelstrom." 

" Do not quarrel you two. I want to ask 
yon a question, Herz. As soon as Frank 
ArtuB comes home, will you have a holiday ? " 

** I certainly shall : 1 shall see Rafe, and 
have him here." 

"You know what I mean; you must go 
somewhere awa^." 

" Whither, Loma ? You cannot send me 
to X 1 Will you send me to London ? " 

" Better be in London doing nothing for a 
little, than m the best air of the world, and 
work." 



" Dearest Loma, am I the worse for wofic ? 
Look at me well." 

Sarona, in the best of spirits, which made 
him boy-like, as Bernard's made him in- 
fantine, tucked down his shirt collar, tamed 
his cuffs and wristbands half up his arms, 
and pulling out an ivory pocket-comb, 
smoothed every hair off* his &ce and temples. 

"Pronounce upon me — and you, Miss 
Dudleigh: do I lock much the worse for 
wear ? " 

Whether by spells of his own, perverBely 
scattered before her eyes, or because he was 
excited, he certainly had never looked so 
well : his countenance was bright as delicate. 
Salome did not choose to say " no," as she 
could not say " yes ; " and Miss Dudleigh, 
with her accustomed naivete, began to sin«r 
from Mendelssohn, — 

** And Re thftH gire Bis angels eharge over thee ; " 

leaving off* at the end of the first line^ so 
that her celestial compliment remained in 
limbo, unless Sarona r^»illed the succeeding 
words. 

" I was going to tell you, if you had not 
been impertinent, in the first instance, Loma, 
that I am going to have a holiday ; and so 
are you; and every body who is not too 
grand to be amused by doing nothing, and 
seeing something too." 

" Then, do tell us now, Herz, for you look 
all-important Is it to celebrate the return 
of the Bernards ? " 

" Certainly not : that will be another, over 
and above. The fishermen are to have a 
fest." 

" He will not even call it a ftte I How 
you hate the French, Herz." 

" I do not hate the French ; and I dote 
upon their gloves and their eau de vie. But 
it is not to be a French feast crossed bv Eng- 
lish every thing ; and it is to be a German 
fest, rendered into something English as 
freely as possible. Literally, it is to be a 
matter-of-fact concern — the pier and a hot 
supper." 

" You have done something to your head : 
'something English,' I suppose. I wish, 
Cecilia, you would bring yours to bear 
upon it." 

"Her head to bear upon mine? She 
knows better ; because she understands mo, 
and gives me no trouble to explain." 

" For a ^ood reason : I heard them talking 
about it this morning." 

" Where have you been, then ? " 

"I went to Mrs. Raspage first, and she 
paid me very graciously ; and, as I felt I had 
some money, 1 was obliged to buy something ; 
so I went into Fabian's — for I always avoid 
the big shops." 

" And Fabian is a bit of a Jew." 

"Be silent, Loma: she is quite wordy 
enouffh without you." 

" And Fabian told me all kinds of things, 
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while he was tying np my parcel, aboat yon. 
Then, he said, * Mve yoa beard, Mias, of our 
physician's fanciful suj^gestion — very pretty 
and very appropriate f And I said no ; for 
I nerer found you fanciful. I told Mr. Fa- 
bian, that I doubted you would wish me to 
hear, as you had not mformed me yourself; 
bat he burst upon me forthwith : * hnpossible. 
Miss ; it is all over the place, and our party 
are making arrangements.' " 

*^ She does not enlighten us the least." 

" Nor ever will, Loma, if she be not way- 
laid. The short of the matter is, that the 
aborigines of this region are to have an en- 
tertainment on the night of the ^th current ; 
the same evening as the tradesmen hold their 
ball at the Dome Hotel. It is confidently 
anticipated that both the spectacle and the 
ballet will be well attended.^ 

*'I should &ncy they would neutralize 
each other." 

** Listen, Loma, and you will be struck 
with admiration at our forecast The abo- 
riginal entertainment takes place between 
the hours of five and seven : the ball opens 
at eight We have engaged Ambrosio 
from four till six, and they win possess them- 
selves of his services from eight till any time 
in the morning they please. So we shall 
leave them two good hours for refreshing 
themselves and tunins." 

^ Ambrosio's band I Are we to have Am- 
brosio's band ? Fabian did not tell me so." 

''Fabian was doubtless fuller of the pla- 
cards and squibs. Yes ; it is a delightful 
arrangement Every body was clamorous for 
a band, and I was resolved to have none, or 
the best As Ambrosio is here for the ball, 
we can manage it ; and for the music, I shall 



make Rafe pay." 
"I think Mr. 
thing." 



*'I think Mr. Bernard pays for every 



"He has given me the philosopher's stone 
set in a signet-ring. Now, Miss Dudleigh, I 
leave you to tell the rest, for I must fly^." 

And he did fly down the balusters, scarcely 
touching a stair at alL 

'* I quite understand so far ; but the pro- 
gramme remains a m^ery." 

** I think I can enlighten you there. First, 
the fishing-boats and other craft are to be 
adorned ; next the pier is to be illuminated ; 
and there are to be nreworks at dusk — early, 
because of the ball and the children : for 
every body will be out After the fireworks, 
the gentry will retire to the ball, and the 
plebeians to a banquet — everybody is to 
nave a hot supper." 

" And the tables to be laid down the mid- 
dle of the pier P" 

** Every flEimily is to sup at home : that is 
Dr. Sarona's plan. Mr. Fabian did not tell 
me the reason : but I imagine it to be partly 
that they may disperse orderly and soon, and 
wholly because those sort or people never 
enjoy themselves thoroughly in eating and 
dimking when any body is looking on." 



" You wicked little aristocrat I It strikes 
me all this will be very expensive." 

*' You do not see. There has been a sub- 
scription for helpinff the fishermen and boat- 
men, and this is tne surplus that they will 
employ for the feast itself, — the materials 
of It, I mean; — and the expenses of the 
lighting and fireworks will be aefrayed by the 
townspeople, to;s7hom the pier belongs." 

" But every body will not be able to get on 
the pier." 

" As Fabian informed me, grandioso, ' every 
precaution has been taken to secure the safely 
as well as the enjoyment of the populace.' 
No; very few will be allowed on the pier, 
and those only allowed to go there that the 
rest of the people may see them. For in- 
stance, they are going to send a petition here, 
— to this house, I mean, — requesting Dr. 
Sarona and his family to be present All the 
doctors who choose may go ; but I do not 
expect we shall be overaone with them ; not 
a few would prefer to show their faces on 
the cliff, where they will not be ' to be seen.' 
But I told Fabian I had no doubt Dr. Sa^ 
rona would go if they asked him, for he has 
neither false pride nor false shame." 
^ *' I am sure he will, and enjoy it immensely : 
so shall we. I agree with you : most of our 
acquaintances will think the whole affair im- 
measurably insignificant" 

** Poor Fabian ! he is in a state of sublimat- 
ed satisfaction at having designed a firework 
fantasia expressly in honor of your brother. 
It is a secret, though : and he only told me 
because, as he said, ' it might induce me to 
persuade him be to present,' if I knew what 
nomage was intended for him, in token of a 
gratitude * which all must feel, Miss, but few 
are privileged to express.' " 

*' Think of the delight of our poor chil- 
dren at the back here, to see fireworks ! It 
will nearly erase them all." 

*' Far more than 'the hot apple^ies, cake, 
and elder-wine; which convinced me in a 
moment that Dr. Sarona had put his finger 
into the bill of fare. They are all to look on 
from the clifis ; and in boats, too, as many 
as they can fOL Fabian is frantic, writing 
verses, — an ode to Health, — which all the 
people are to sing. I believe he never 
thought of the necessity of teaching any 
body beforehand, for the ode will not be dis- 
tributed till the very afternoon of the day." 

<*We should send for HuUah and Com- 
pany : but I am afraid the English can enjoy 
themselves without singing, though the Qer- 
mans cannot It is most politic to have the 
fireworks before the supper, as nothing could 
get rid of the hosts so comfortably as that 
promise before them. O, Cecilia, how des- 
perateljr Mr. Bernard would enjoy it ! I hope 
they will be here in time ! " 

"I was just thinking so too; but I am 
afraid that is too good to come to pass, even 
in X ! It would make your brother so happy, 
— that is why one wishes it" 
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'* There is one thing curious, Cecilia : Herz 
never looks unhappy now, unless we contrive 
to remind him of poor Lord Mossmoor, and 
then he turns most miserable. I never knew 
he loved him so, or took such an ihterest in 
him." 

The Bernards were not home in time, 
despite such wafted wishes as miffht have 
drawn the Shelley X-wards without the assist- 
ance of any wind at alL Still Sarona could 
bear their absence, for he had heard that they 
were bound for home. 

The feast-night came for X ; and the trav- 
eller most thoroughly sated with sights and 
scenes abroad and near : — with popisn shows, 
— Versailles' bright waters, — JBlvsian peo- 
ple-gatherings in the fatherland, — grand 
neld-dajs in English parks, and receptions 
of British queens at radway-stations, — must 
have allowed that X, above idl cities of the 
dvilixed earth, was most fitted and best 
placed for^ a festival-seat The experienced 
and luxurious might have pronounced that 
the illumination should have been general, 
not local ; that the lighted pier was annihi- 
lated by the surrounding shade, and lost in 
its own littleness : no e^t at aU, except for 
those who could admire nothing to be seen, 
having been never any where, and never be- 
held any thin^. If such notables looked on 
and mocked, it was aloof and unnoticed : per- 
ha[)8 in the open carriages on tiie cliff, of 
which a number were drawn up comfortably ; 
and in two of which the Lipscumbe family 
were arranged, ready dressed beneath their 
furs and shawls, in medium ballet-costume, for 
the spectators' gallery at the Dome Hotel. 

Sarona also used his carriage to convey 
himself and his family to the summit of the 
steps to the pier; both « because Miss Dud- 
leigh had forewarned him of popularit)r, and 
because he desired to give his domestic re- 
tainers a first-class view of whatever should 
take place 'abroad. Thus he left them with 
the cnariot, and they employed it freely, — 
Frid making an arena of the roof for exploits 
which would have done honor to his tribe, as 
soon as Sarona, having turned his back, had 
taken his lady-charges onwards; though it 
was some time that they stood to gaze below 
them before descending to the pier. 

It was dusk, and deepening into bluest dark- 
ness : white sparks already in the highest vault 
gave earnest of a nifht all stars ; for there was 
no moonlight on the waters, nor to pale the 
clifb so thick with people : the sea was calm 
into the very shore, and shadowy-purple like 
the sky. The craft about the pier were shad- 
ows too, except for the clustering lamps on 
mast or stem, like fireflies asleep amone their 
leaves : and the pier, — that jphantom-pier ! — 
with its isolation, the veiy curcumstance most 
suited to its inimitable form. It seemed all 
aery-hung and fairy-lighted ; each graceful 
curve brought out in lamps as vividly as a 
morning cobweb, whose firost-drops fill golden 
with the sun : every arch traced clear m lamps 



from end to end, and through the fiurer lustres 
the soft Emerald shining lonely on the last arch 
out to sea. 

Cecilia was amazed at her own excitement : 
she almost despised herself for feeling her heart 
beat fuller, her brain light up, because a few 
lamps hung along the pier and about the 
invisible boats : never suspecting that it waa 
the heaven with its brooding stars, the sea in 
its unrarished loneliness, which she saw and 
felt by contrast with the unwonted earthly 
glow. Ecstasy swept through her ; and as for 
the being which was folded m her own, so fiist 
that mortal absence seemed no separation, it 
was his : his spirit m the stars aloft, --- his face 
a moon among the laxdps, — his wild smile 
wavering from light to light through all the 
wreaths of radiance. 

It does not surprise us that entertainmentSy 
social or popular, should be appointed to take 
place by night; but it seems extraordinary 
that they are ever ordained for day. The day- 
broad and literal celebration of tne two most 
awful symbols shrined in ceremony — Marriage 
and Sepulture — at least proves that our ideal 
taste is equal to our traditional tolerance. 

Sarona might have said so to his oomfjan- 
ions, either of them sufficiently a sympathist: 
but, strange to say, he did not incline to talk : 
he was dumb, with a dreamy pleasaunce to 
which he had long been a stranger, but of 
which he was by no means incapable. From 
lack of leisure and resolute resistance to aU 
but action, he had estranged himself from 
mere eiijoyment — not because it was danger- 
ous to him to enjoy. He had not even slept 
regularly more than an hour out of the four- 
and-twenty the whole late season ; yet he had 
not felt the need of sleep, for be was able to 
suspend his faculties voluntarily when wide 
Vfmie — performing mechanically what he had 
to do, and never erring through abstraction. 
But meantime the calm he had commanded, 
no summer visions had made music : he had 
scarcely smelled a flower that summer, or lis- 
tened u> the summer sea. 

Since the one conversation with Cecilia, which 
he had forgotten while she remembered, Saro- 
na had never relaxed at aU until this night : 
and now he flung himself abroad as though he 
had never been aUve before. He was not 
thinking of Bernard specially; nor specially of 
Rose ; nor of his patients ^et waiting for mm ; 
nor of those quiet in their graves, whom he 
had not been able to stay firom sleep ; nor of 
the coming winter ; nor the future spring ; nor 
that summer, alas ! just fallen upon ravages 
never to be repaired. He simply existed in 
perfection, unconscious even of the tender airs 
upon his brow, the lights before his eyes ; but 
fml of life as a shell is full of its own sea in 
the unfathomed calm, the sea all round it and 
the sea above, its heaven. We mark this 
mood because Cecilia noted it ; and because, 
Uiough not unwonted, it was rarest, and she 
had never met it, nor earned it for herself. She 
bad never seen him at once so satisfied and so 
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free. As they passed aloni^ the laraplit vista, 
she imagined him a Lampad, too ; and most 
like one he looked with his chiselled counte- 
nance as clear as flame. Nor were there want- 
ing Toices to proclaim his coming, hailing him 
as the spirit of the choicest oil of life : from 
the attendant barks soft murmurs met and 
followed him, so low and s^l that he could not 
have acknowledged them, and scarcely in their 
sound to be distinguished from the rise and 
fiill of the hushing ripples on the beach. 

The platform at the end was crowded like a 
ball-room terrace; and so many would have 
advanced to greet Sarona, out of custom or 
respect, that he recoiled on finding out their 
faces bv the power of his keen eyes afar, and, 
sure of being understood in his movement, 
stopped his companions short at the narrow 
opening of the stairs that led beneath the pier. 
Miss Dudieigh could scarcely trust her senses, 
so intensely she had longed to get down there 
all the while they had come along in lifht : 
she was the first to attain the region below, 
while Salome and her brother followed her ; 
and it happened that they had no sooner found 
themselves safe out of the sight of every body, 
than the band began to play. 

Sarona had been able to appoint the band, 
but not the programme; as they could of 
course only play what they knew, and that was 
only what tney chose. The fear of man pre- 
vented their taking the opportunity to rehearse 
the programme of the fbrth-to-happen ball; 
. therefore it was better than might have been 
expected by our fastidious trio, when, after 
'*Rule Britannia," Jullien's latest waltz, and 
selections from the seasonal opera, they fell 
into the overture to " Oberon,'' taking the air 
with alien wind, and overspreading the rippled 
whisper with its transparent chords. Notning 
more was needed then, except for Sarona to 
turn and be followed, from the prospect on the 
sunset side between the thwarting bars, the last 
dead gold on its field so ruddy dark, to the side 
where Rockedge lay unseen : beyond the city 
written in its train of yellow stars, past the 
ghost of the white cliff, and round the comer 
of the coast, that seemed to melt into one vast 
and awful chasm. 

That view of the coast at morning was the 
fairer and more brilliant of the two ; at night 
it was as a divided region in its featureless 
'repose. Perhaps they could not have en- 
dured its melancholy but for the water-like 
sounds that swept the very waters, and 
seemed wrought out of the very wave that 
washed the weedy stair; but for the elfin 
lights that dotted the sea all round, and for 
the fiict that long before <'Oberon" had 
played his last vagary, the little gun went off, 
to announce the exhibition of the fireworks. 
Sarona's ))arty saw them sideways for a 
while, until attracted by a witch's moon, 
which burned quite under the sea during a 
waltz of well-trained comets in the air above ; 
and then they turned in front, and looked 
* oat towards the open sea. 



There is something to be enjoyed in fire- 
works of the very meanest artifice, because 
they quicken curiosity and cause a physical 
excitement; but to Cecilia, who had never 
seen any thing of the kind, they were almost 
too beautiful to believe in, or to believe pro- 
duced by legitimate means. The merest 
squibs upon the decks of the vessels, where 
the exhibitors were elevated, made her blaze 
up inwardly and shudder outwardly ; while 
the fiery serpents, hissing and interlacing, 
seemed like salamanders bckin^ the night-air 
for thirst ; and the rockets, rising sharp and 
falling soft with heavenliest colors, made her 
long to catch the orbs of rose, and blue, and 
emerald before they melted. Most Arabian- 
night-like was it all, until the elevation of 
Mr. Fabian's secret : which Cecilia began to 
hope had been forgotten. This was the 
finale, and consisted of a vision of the name 
Sarona, in letters that could be read a mile 
away, appearing as if in the middle of the 
heavens, surmounted by a crimson heart 
which burned for a minute, and then opened 
out in stars and vanished. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary' to say that the crimson heart was an 
Enfflish hieroglyphic translation of his out- 
landish Christian name. Whoever got the 
credit of the design with Sarona himself was 
never subsequently known, as Miss Dudieigh 
did not enlighten him, and he never remem- 
bered to inquire : still, he laughed most satis- 
factorily; and Salome, thou^ she laughed, 
could scarcely conceal her pleasure. Then, 
no doubt to enhance the effect of such a 
crisis, the darkness of the night remained, 
and the stars by themselves ab^ve the night 

Sarona moved that they should remain be- 
low at present, until the footsteps overhead 
dispersed; and he met with no objection, 
though Miss Dudieigh, with her girl-like wis- 
dom, did suggest that if he were discovered 
in his retreat the whole gathering would de- 
scend upon him in a l^y, and his escape 
would be cut off. 

" They are dreaming dinnerwards by 
now," said he, and arranged himself upon 
one of the lengthway barriers, clasping a 
•post for support, while the ladies took a bench 
oefore him : ^* and I am thinking, though the 
air is singularly appetizing, that I want my 
tea." 

** So do I, now you mention it," said Sa- 
lome : ** what a pity we cannot have a table 
and a tearkettle out here, just as we are." 

** It would be just the place for a gypsy- 
party al fresco ; that is, if we could multiply 
our three selves for the members: every 
thing would taMe of salt however, as every 
thing in Sugar-candy Island tasted of sugar. 
Miss Dudieigh would not mind it, though, if 
it were sea-ralt" 

" I was thinking that one might get to be- 
lieve in mer mai£ and men if one were id- 
ways here, and it were always dark." 

** Ju3t as one gets to believe in ghosts by 
living near churchyards. Certainly, nobody 
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with romantic tastes would identify this un- 
utterable place with the ugly pitch-stinking 
beams and rafters that seem ready to come 
down upon one's brains in the day-time. 
One certainly should not start if a human- 
headed lixard Were to crawl up thb post, or a 
glaucous hand were to come between the 
planks and pull one by the ankle : I Aould 
not * care,' as Defoe says, to come here in the 
middle of the niffht** 

'* And I shoiUd like to stay here all the 
night." 

*' Alone, Miss Dudleigh ? We should not 
find rou in the morning. Before the second 
watch, you would knock at the windows 
inside those pillars at the end. By-the-by, is 
it a bazaar or a billiard-room ? " 

" A billiard-room, with wax-flowers. Hen I 
It is every thing — a bazaar, and a library, 
and a promenade. What are the boats going 
to do ? " 

'* For the boats I cannot say ; but the peo- 
ple in the boats are going home to supper, in 
procession, I suppose. I wonder they wait 
so long, Uiey are all cleared off the other 
side." 

** They are looking at you, Dr. Sarona." 

** I do not flatter myself, as they can only 
see the back of my head." {:&rona had 
taken off his hat to enjoy the air. 

The lights vanished one by one, following 
each other in order, and the last step was 
lost above ; yet Sarona lingered, still lounged 
there as though he would like to stay all 
night, not being alone. In fact he was too 
much at rest to move : on went the tranquil 
minutes ; half an hour, and he did not stir. 
Heaven held him to his place ; strong spirits 
compassed him about, ana he dared not break 
their ranks, though he knew not they were 
pressing round him. 

** There is one boat out," said Cecilia sud- 
denly, ** and it has no lamp : how strange ! 
It is coming this way too." 

** It is a Duoy," returned Sarona. 

*' It is a boat," said Salome, standing up ; 
** some one as fond of the shades as we ; and 
they are going to land here. You will have 
to move, Herz." 

*^ I shall stay till the veiy last moment ; in- 
deed I see no reason why I should move at 
all : I can gather up my legs. No civilized 
Christian would take an excursion to-night : 
it must have been a voyage of necessity, and 
we shall be able to buy some fish and eat it 
in undress. I would buy all their cargo if 
they only would not land just here." 

But it might be supposed they would ; the 
sharp fast strokes of four oars pulsing nearer, 
and nearer, and nearer ; the water splashed 
upon the steps — they were at hand, and 
they were two. One staid in the skiff, and 
the other was up the stairs before Sfl«>na 
could turn rouno. But he did turn just in 
time, for the sailor, who had been dashing 
past him, caught sight of his face, and oiped 
him by the kaoe : he oamid nat/eadi tba 



arm. Sarona shuddered, for there waa «d 
eternity of alarm condensed in that wild 
pressure ; and the man's face, beneath a hai 
crushed down, came rushing over him : — it 
was the helmsman of the ** Shelley.'* 

^ The Almighty bless you for being here, 
sir I ^ You must not wait, you must come with 
us directly." 

** But where to go, my lad ? " 

** O, yonder I There's Walter in the boat ; 
and I'd leave him with the ladies, but we 
can't spare a pair of hands." He raised hiis 
hat, as ne spoke, for Salome and Cecilia. 

** Who sent for me : who wants me ?" 

** Mr. Artus, sir, sent one of us to go to 
your house, and the other to wait and take 
you back to the * Shelley.'" 

'* Is Mr. Artus ill ? " Sarona's tones were 
savage ; but the sailor only hid his &ce and 
groaned into his hands. Then Sarona said to 
Uecilia and Salome : " Come with me ; we 
shall all be wanted." 

Any other man would have tried to pot 
two women out of the terror and the streM ; 
but he was not selfish enough : he permitted 
them the right to suffer along with him. But 
he knew for what they were going, and bo 
did they. 

Not a word or sign among them after they 
had been seated ; only the speed of agony, 
the slowness of despair. They left the lamps 
behind them, poor earthly eyes that could not 
even weep for them and for the sea. They 
gazed out forwards, helpless, as we gaze firom 
the sea of death and see not the shore be- 
yond it: they gazed through the gray at 
nothing, till, at three miles from the land of 
home, the ^ Shelley " rose to them as it slept 
upon the starlit shade. A|^ the lusty strain- 
ing rowers pulled softly aMiey approached 
her. Sarona stood up then, as thou^ to 
drive it to the side, and called out m his 
deepest tone — *Hhe fools! to stick down 
here : they should have towed her home di- 
rectly." 

'* We had orders to cast anchor here, air ; 
orders we could not disobey." 

Sarona did not hear the answer : he was 
alreadjr half on board. He swept the deck 
with his eye, found no one there, and before 
his sister and his friend found means to fkA- 
low, was down the cabin staircase. On the 
bottom stair sat Rose, with closed doors all 
around her. Sarona looked down over her. 

" And where is Artus ? " 

Rose pointed to the door in front ; a door of 
ebony, its handle mother-of-pearl : for within 
that door had Bernard lavished his peculiar 
taste for Rose before this voyage. Sue stood 
aside for Sarona to come down : he came, and 
lifting her by the waist as he would haye 
touched a flower by its stem, carried her up 
those stairs and gave her to Cecilia's arms ; 
then flew down stairs again and knocked. 

Artus (^ned the door, looking dead al- 
ready ; Sarona thought there was no more to 
happan^tiU he hewd aaoh oC aii«pfish» «aA 
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aaw upon the bed in the light of a golden 
£are, not Bernard, not the Bafe of his dear 
lore, not ilhiess, nor even death — the 
Cholera I 

Rose made no effort to go down again : she 
knew he did not wish it, for he hiul said so 
before Sarona came. Cecilia had gathered 
her cold form to a heart as cold : it was a 
mowdrop to the snow that clung ; and both 
were left alone. For the sailors, one and all, 
with that reverence they feel for women, had 
drawn themselves afar away; and Salome, 
long-tried spirit, was leaning over the side of 
the vessel : she not alone, but with her spousal 
shade, its robe of white clothed on with dark- 
ness there. No groan nor moan arose from 
the cabin underneath to crush the calm with 
certunty: the two unhappy ones believed 
that all was over now. 

But if no groan nor moan arose, it was 
because Sarona received them into his bosom; 
not that heaven heard them not, as they were 
wrung from the tender spirit in its writhing 
frame. For such as could and would de- 
•cribe this agony, it may be said that they 
deserve to have it to endure ; for they would 
be incapable to suffer, to divine the agony of 
aflonies of beholding the beloved suffer, un- 
allowed to suffer in his stead. So long seemed 
the agony ; but it was short : soon spent. 

** Sarona," said a voice more precious than 
the wail of the newborn to its mother's ear. 
Sarona looked down calm with love. It 
was Rafe, restored for oqe moment : the sick 
face sweet as heaven, the languor peace. 
** Sarona I " And Sarona smiled, but dared 
not speak lest the air should tremble round 
that breath and scatter it ** Sarona! ** once 
again. Then presently, with long deep faint- 
^fig sighs between, all music in suspension, 
Jiat waits to be resolved by death. 

*' The pain, the pain ! x ou sent it back, 
Sarona. I felt it go, by little and little, when 
you came in and held me. Be happy al- 
ways, for vou drove off all my pain : T knew 
you would. And you can never know what 
pain it was, nor how — I'll have some more 
of that " — Sarona stirred not, but Artus held 
the cup to his cold lips : 
* ** That I may be stroQg enough to go on 
deck." 

Sarona thought he wandered, and gaied 
into his weary eyes, 

" I wish to die up there. Ill be so long 
in dying if I die down here." 

And Sarona knew that he was dying: 
there was nothing to be said. 

'* Rose won't tnink any thing : she under- 
stands. I made her go away. Tve been ill 
long ago. Let Artus tell you now." 

fitrona looked at Artus. And Artus 
spoke, but wretchedly: his vmce shook 
thick with tears he had swallowed till they 
choked him. 

Sarona was too tad to be disgusted: he 
only fixed his eyes. 

^ 1 scarcely Icnow what to toll yoo, sir. I 



was not aware that Mr. Bernard had been 
out of order all this time ; for it seems he was 
not quite himself ever since he first left home. 
I thought him very thin, but he assured me 
he was always so ; and Mrs. Bernard, though 
she quite agreed with me, could get nothing 
further out of him : so she told me." 

" I bored him so, Sarona. I wouldn't take 
his medicine. I had no faith." 

** This day week," said Artus, who had 
held his breath while the patient spoke, '^ Mr. 
Bernard went on shore. We touched at St. 
Mawes, and he left us for quite two hours." 

" You told us not to land, Sarona ; but I 
knew it didn't matter: I had a letter to 
write, which I wished Rose not to see. It's 
for you, the letter — such a long one: be- 
sides what I told you before I went away, 
you know." 

*' I understand : all right, my dearest Rafe." 

^< You'll find it, presently. I can't lift up 
my hands ; but I put it under my head. Now, 
let me get on deck." 

" On deck, my dearest ! this cold night 
Perhaps to-morrow : but I have only just got 
you warm." 

**rm not warm. I shall never be warm 
again. And I'll ask you to carry me, Sa- 
rona!" 

** Frank, call Miss Dudleigh," said Sarona, 
quietly. *^You will not mind her coming, 
Rafe, to help me?" 

" No, not Miss Dudleigh, for shell be so 
sorry." 

**Not worse than she is now. Be hushed, 
my dear one, and you shall not feel that you 
move." 

Cecilia came, not looking any how. Ber- 
nard surveyed her with the spasm of a smile. 

Sarona wrapped him in the blankets, and 
toob the shoulders and the head. Artus 
carried the feet ; and thus they bore him, so 
that indeed he did not feel it 

Cecilia brought the pillows and followed 
them up the stairs. The cabin had been steam- 
inf hot, the mild air cut like winter, but no 
shiver ran alonjs; the folded frame. Nor had 
Sarona any fear to shake his fostering 
strength : he laid him upon the couch which 
had been spread upon the deck for Rose. 
Cecilia brought a pillow, and Bernard's head 
fell into it ; his feet were in her lap. Roso 
stood behind Sarona ; but he drew her for- 
wards, with his hand put back. Then Ber- 
nard opened his eyes upon the twin of his 
immortal : his sister for eternity. 

** I should like to go to sleep," were the 
words of his last earthly voice. Cecilia felt 
that they were for her. 

The old proud evening when her soul had 
mastered his, came over her, then sank : her 
memorv turned dark within her. In his 
strength he had slept at her command ; but 
the ^larm was spent in her dry eyes and 
brain. And the will, her power and her 
pride, passed out of her in prayer : no inward 
Yoioe^ nor form of thought, nor recoUected 
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music ; but a passion which swept eternity 
and fainted at Jehovah's throne. While 
Sarona prayed that he might be spared, at 
least till they could bear to lose him — while 
Rose lifted up her infant longings for his life 
and health — the one who loved him with a 
love more strong than death, prayed only 
that he might die, and die in sleep. 

And he slept, with breath that slept be- 
tween lips just opeuj till the first of the 
morning twilight; when Sarona, who had 
never stirred, looked up into Cecilia's eves. 
The phantom laid, should disturb the soul no 
more. 



CHAPTER XL. 



DORO. 

It was a week after the funeral, and Sa- 
rona had not been since to Rockedge, nor 
Cecilia to X. He had never left Bernard's 
bod^ until he had left it in the vault ; and 
having been appointed sole executor by the 
will, which had oeen merely opened, it was 
expected he would return directly to Rock- 
edge and enter upon his duties. But instead, 
he went straight home to X, and straight to 
bed. Before shutting out the light from his 
eyes, half-blind with watching and waking, 
or fh>m his head, through which such blasts 
of pain were blown, he wrote a note to 
Cecilia — never forgetting her in her need — 
and begged her not to come or send after 
him, nor to tell any one he was ill. She, not 
the least afraid of his dying, obeyed him to 
the letter. Salome, the sweetest of all hu- 
man nurses, was with him ; though he knew 
not how little nor how much he was alone, 
for he could not bear a creature : he could 
not bear his life. And a week was an age 
for one so strong and so controlled to suc- 
cumb entirely, even beneath the necessity 
of illness ; but his physical prostration was 
complete. And had it not oeen for Artus, 
he might have perilled the well and better 
being of some hundreds of constitutions ; for 
had the whole world been ill, and he the only 
physician on earth, he could have cared for 
none, and done nothing for any. But Artus 
won a golden name that week, though it was 
never read on earth ; and had he no other 
fame to strew his path, it was certain that he 
had earned the friendship of Sarona : which 
was not always a concomitant of that gentle- 
man's professional intimacy, and to which 
Artus would only have aspired as to the sev- 
enth heaven of an ambition by no means 
hopeful. 

Cecilia meantime, very incapable in her 
own opinion, was trying to take care of Rose. 
It was very difficult; for Rose had nearly 
melted away herself, and her eyes were sore 
with tears : in her weakness she was unable 
to resist them ; and there was no reason why 
she ^uld : it was her right to weep for Ber- 



nard. She had cried herself to sleep each 
ni^ht, and woke in the night crying: had 
mingled her drink with weeping, and eaten 
nothing to be seen ; and all the time Cecilia 
could not shed a tear, mad onl^ showed lier 
sense in this, that she never tried to comfort 
Rose. Through all her misery and loneli- 
nesB, however. Rose exhaled no particle ci 
her spirit : and with the most determined, if 
child-like pride, wrote such letters to her 
relations abroad, that they dared not intrude 
upon her, except by letters of condolence 
and consolation; which, as she never read, 
but burnt unopened, could take little effect 
upon her for good or evil. It was the only 
satisfaction to her helpless nurse that Rose 
could write, could order, and could find heart 
to make a holocaust of the so-despised doc- 
uments; could even stamp her foot when 
they were put into her hands, with their 
black borders an inch deep, and their cjeated 
seals. 

She had been so behaving the very after- 
noon which brought Sarona, at last, so unex- 
pectedly : for he got out of bed to come to 
Kockedge the hour, and only the very hour, 
his hideous headache left him. He droye up 
to the door, for the simple reason that he 
could not walk ; and, feeling perfectly indif- 
ferent to any effect he might produce, en- 
tered the first room he came to, looking like 
his own shadow as he sank into the nearest 
chair. It was firelight; and besides, being 
so exhausted that he could not speak, he was 
so giddy that he could not see : not even that 
Rose was in the room, and that Cecilia was 
starine at him like a statue with livins eyes. 
But sne soon made her way to him, and whis- 
pered that they two were not alone. 

** I am sure Mrs. Bemjird will excuse me,** 
he replied aloud; or as loud as he could 
speak just then, and as easily as though she 
were not Rose, as well as Mrs. Bernard. ** I 
did not know I was so weak, till I got into 
the hall and found I could get no farther. 
She is so kind that I will not even ask her 
pardon. I was anxious to come as soon as 
possible, and I was in bed till this afternoon." 

"In bed I" said Rose, as easily. "I did 
not even know you were ill : Cecilia never 
told me. You must lie down directly. Dr. 
Sarona, and have some tea." 

She drew the sofa to the fire, made all the 
pillows soft, and rang the bell. But long 
Defore the lights came, and that panacea of 
fairy feminines, the tea, Sarona was com- 
posed upon the sofa, as if that piece of furni- 
ture were his* own at home. 

A veil impenetrable as heaven's mysterious 
blue overspread the future and the farther 
past : it hid the starlight pasdon, the morn- 
ms flush of love : in that dream of death not 
a fragrant sigh exhaled, nor thrilling thought 
disturbed the solitary spirits withdrawn from 
all but sorrow. And Cecilia, apart by her- 
self, in the clear and sharpened vision of her 
soul, found room to wonder. She wondered 
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not that the two so strangely brought to- 
gether in their separation should be at ease : 
she could have -expected nothinff else of 
them: but she wondered, and wildly, that 
the very aspect of Sarona's grief was ex- 
aggerated enough for all eyes to perceive. 
She envied him the wofiil countenance and 
all the signs of travail which had passed her 
by, and left her quite the same. 

His hands were whiter than his fiice ; his 
lips pale as the brow, which had never 
seemed so high ; his eyes had never looked 
so lacge, but l£ey were transparent : no more 
keen; his temples were hollowed like his 
cheeks, and a quantity of his beautiful dark 
hair had fallen. He appeiu^d not young, 
nor old, nor ghostly ; only spiritual. 

Rose waited on him as though she were 
his child, and so he treated her, taking every 
thing from her hand without a word : only 
smihng as she offered it And while he ate 
and drank for her satisfaction, he made her 
eat and drink for his; Miss Dudleigh re- 
quiring no superintendence in those pSirticu- 
lars. In fact it had occurred to her several 
times during the week past that meals were 
among the most beneficent of hmnan institu- 
tions. She was meantime not aware that 
Sarona watched her as carefully as if he had 
been well and strong ; neither that he had 
actually come thither on her account 

While he rested after his tea, which had 
refreshed him to a miracle. Rose sat beside 
him, with Una drooping near her : for Tina 
had been poorly too. Then Sarona, lying in 
the pleasant shade between a foldins-screen 
and the fire, began to wonder slowly what 
had become of Uock : he did not ask, for he 
partly knew iounediately he began to think. 
He did not know, however, that though Cock 
would not leave the door of the vault, at 
which he had scratched till his claws were 
worn away, yet he would take meat which 
Miss Dudleigh carried there, and lap water 
out of her hand. If any one else approached 
him, he flew at them like a hungry lion, and 
fought and bit ; so for the most part they let 
him alone now : his dumb heart broken in him. 

Presently the clock on the mantel-shelf 
stnick eight, and played its chimes. Rose 
felt the tears rush up as she heard the fairy 
notes ; for the little clock had been a toy of 
Rafe's. Sarona, who was going to speak 
then, waited; his heart too fluttered to the 
sound. 

''I must ask to speak to Miss Dudleigh 
alone : I have some business to transact with 
her, which has stood over too long already. 
And as I shall be about again to-monrow, I 
cannot misa this opportunity.** 

** O, let me stay and hear too ! " exclaimed 
Rose, << if it is any thinff about Rafe. There 
is so little to hear about nim : O, tell me too ! " 

Sarona shuddered m his weakness : he was 
awfblly sttiprised: he dared not refuse her, 
but he could not give l^pt leave. He waved 
his hand. 

33 



" 1 will write to her then, and tell her, and 
she can tell you as she thinks proper : I ought 
not to have mentioned it at all" 

*' Dr. Sarona, I may hear, I must hear : and 
if it is your kindness for me, let me tell you it 
only hurts me when I cannot talk about him. 
Tou are indeed cruel if vou refrain, and cannot 
love him as you ought'* 

** Not love him ! *' Sarona put his &ce into 
the pillow, and spoke between dij short sobs. 
** God save every one who loves him, from lov- 
ing him as I do ! Tou must not say so, or my 
heart will break. I wish it were broken now.** 

The masculine weakness that for an instant 
betrayed its strength — and which was excusa- 
ble throuffh love uone, not sorrow — reminded 
Cecilia of certain woids, which took her like 
a spelL 

" Behold ! how he l<tved him." 

And again, in her rebellious being, she en- 
vied him the self-betrayal, which he would have 
recalled at the price of his whole agony. 

•* Will you trust me, Mrs. Bernard ? " he 
asked agam. <<It is indeed on my own ac- 
count that I cannot fulfil this duty in your 
presence ; and I know what you are so well, 
that I feel sure you will oblige me." 

Rose shrank into herself as he spoke, de- 
spite his recovered gentleness. 

''I will go directly, and ask your pardon 
another time." 

" How absurdly, detestably awkward I have 
been. Miss Duaieigh, you might have helped 
me." 

*< As if it signified whether one is awkward 
or graceful now." 

'^Come and sit by me, Miss Dudleigh: 1 
cannot come and sit by you. And you are 
not to talk so; because you will be sorry 
presently for any * awkward^ words." 

** Sorry ! " but she did come, and sat down 
in a heap. 

*< Bring me a candle, now, and hold it 
Give me your other hand." 

He looked mto her face, and touched her 
pulse. This beat as even as the clock ticked 
near him. There was no mist of tears around 
her eyes. He sighed. 

** You are a hving miracle ! Why do you 
not weep with us ? " 

" I have no right to weep." 

" Beware, Miss Dudleigh I or I tell you that 
you will be punished, as you wiU deserve. 
For those Msehoods you will have to go 
through fire." 

''There is no fire to pass: no flame that 
would singe my garments. I do not wish to 
torment you in your weakness, but I will be 
let alone." 

«To torment yourself in your strength. 
You fiuicy we do not feel because we show it 
We are not ashamed, nor more should you be ; 
and if you are — " 

''Asnamed! I am proud to sufier so. I 
cannot help being stronger than you are." 

« You are weaker than I am — you are 
lonelier : I feel it all, because I too am weak 
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and lonely. You are final aa a leaf I crndi 4ip 
IB my haod." 

** I wish you vonld make me la" 

^ I am about to prow it Will yw tell me 
why yoa hare not the light — a predoua right 
it ia — to weep with ua F " 

" I eaimot weep unleaa X am happy. I ahall 
be happy some day, when I can lovget hia face i 
and then I will weep forerer." 

** You know that you an giving way feat 
more than if you wept" 

** You do not know, or you oould not taunt 
me. He would not chooee me to aorzow lor 
him : I have no right'' 

<'Then you do not know him, and have 
never known him. You are setting up such 
pride betwera younelf and love, that when it 
nils upon you it will crush you ; and you will 
be as fit to possess what he has left for you 
with me. Miss Dudleigh, as you are now fit to 
govern vourselC" 

** Left lor me ! / benefit by his bequest ! " 

Sarona smiled one of his sharp bright smiles 
of health : he nearly lauded. 

** I wonder I make myself absurd bv humor- 
ing you to expose yourself Miss Dudleigh, 
you want breshking-in, and teaching manners, 
and educating afterwards for at least ten years 
to come. You are a ridiculous self-taught 
child, and must unlearn every thing you have 
learned. It will be a very tender master, 
though, for a pupil so ungentle : I hope you 
will not ftighten nim." 

** Dr. Surona, I think your illness has made 
you cruel Even Rose said so." 

'*And you fimcy you will be cruel now. 
Come now, I could not help being ilL" 

" I cannot help not being ill ! *^ 

*'You did not answer my question, and I, 
will not quarrel Why do you stone your 
soul sgainst your grielP That is cruel U> 

S)urseu and us: i would even say to him. 
ut you do not know what grateful love you 
owe him." 

*' He waa annoyed because I was so wretched 
at his baby's grave. He said he had the 
right to suffer, which meant that I had 
none." 

" And you eould overlook the proof of his 
confidence, his fiiendship for you, in taking you 
to his baby's grave ! lou ao not deserve to 
have gone there, if you could remember any 
thing ne said in the soreness of his heart 
Such a heart! all love. But we must be 
serious now. I have a letter here ; and some 
day when I am strong and you are weak, you 
shall read it all : for every word is sacrea to 
you as to myselL Only part of it concerns us 
now. After what vou have just said, I am 
afraid to show you tnese lines : you may blame 
me for not stopping your mouth. Still I 
believe it will be l>etter than for me to tell you 
in my blaring fashion." 

He had taken out the letter and folded it 
back : he jpointed with his finger to the page, 
and gave it entirely into her hand. Then tne 
ill-«hann began to melt ; the paper trembled 



from her fingers, and it fell : already ahe waa 
in tears. 

Sarona, without a hint of notice, took the 
letter from her lap, and read. 

** To Miss Dualeigh Dacosta, your friend 
and mine — " 

f'Dakosta!" exclaimed Cecilia: her tears 
stopped short. '* How could he ever know I 
amDakosta?" , 

I' I told him," said Sarona, in his kindest 
voice ; <* but it was because he asked me to 
tell him all about you. And he has apelt it 
with one letter wrong, my darling Rare ! I 
oould see him write tfu&t word ! " 

"But did he know about my ftither, — 
how he died?" 

" Every thinff about your fother and your- 
Be]f, You ou^t to know him now. Just 
listen: 'Tp Miss Dudleigh Dacosta, your 
friend and mine, — I leave what I love nest 
--- my child ; and, in virtue of her name Ce- 
cilia,! beseech her to make him a musidan : 
if musicians can be made. And if not, to 
care for him and love him; that he may 
never sufier for his father's folly, which left 
him without a mother.' " 

Sarona paused : her sudden sobs unmanned 
him, though deep and heavenly quiet aa the 
joy that brimmed her soul. 

*• I shall not read jou more," said he, when 
he had waited till his voice waa steady, " be- 
cause I can teU you in fewer words *, and we 
have been thinking rather too little about 
Mrs. Bernard. R«3e says you are to aak her 
for the story of the child : that she knowa it ; 
but I think you had better leave that alone 
just vet I can tell you where he is, and that 
18 all toe care for. He has been living with 
some one whom Bernard trusts with all his 
.heart, and he does not know whose child he 
is himselfl You are to do as you please 
about bringing him away directly ; but your 
power over him is to be absolute. And for 
the charge you will have five hundred pounds 
a-year. How truly prudent is true genius ! 
Tor, my dear Miss Dudleigh, you cannot 
feel this is too much to take ; jet it is suffi- 
cient, and to s|>are. The boy is provided for 
besides ; but his fother will have him live for 
others, as he says." 

Cecilia was calm now : she looked at Sa- 
rona, so changed, so softened, that he thought 
an angel must have kissed her. 

" Just tell me one thing. Is there nothing 
said of Rose in reference to the chDd P It is 
so strange that a child of his should not be 
left to her charge : even in part, I mean." 

Sarona knitted his brows, laid the letter on 
his face, then put it into her hand again. 

**T<m could not read what he has said fbt 
you, but you must read what he says tome; 
I bdieved I could not show it you, and I find 
I can. Perhaps I can never let you see it» if 
not now." 

She read, but not aloud, then : daring not 
to see his face. 

**Tou vnU do U, a^r," she said. 
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" Miss Dudleigh, there is time for all those 
things : I cannot bear it yet You had better 
go and call her." 

lUse returned to find him lying as she had 
left him. But that night, after he had gone, 
Cecilia told her all, and heard all; except 
the passage in the letter which she had not 
read aloud. 

** I knew it was about the baby. O, how 
delicious it will be to have it here and nurse 
it all the day ! It shall sleep between us at 
night, Ceciha." 

" But it is not a baby now, Rose ! it is ten 
or twelve years old : babies do grow up 
sometimes.'* 

** O ! I was thinking of the way he said : 
* She took away the child — my baby.* ** 

" And so," said Sarona, the next day when 
he heard the whole story from Cecilia, ''she 
actually belieyed him when he told her he 
knew nothing about his child, nor where it was. 
I find she did not know him." 

** She might not choose to intrude upon 
him ; but she might have known him so mr : 
perhaps she dicL She could not interfere 
between them." 

"There is* nothing to be said about his 
telling her : that is to the full as strange." 

" I wonder what he would have done ifith 
it had he lived." 

** But we cannot 'wonder, for he exactly did 
not live! I think, however, that his own 
words are sufficient : you have not heard them 
all And there are many arrangements to be 
made. Still this comes first of all, as fiir as 
you are concerned. Hear what Bernard 
wrote: 

** The disesteem of others is nothing : she 
will not call me selfish, to leave her such a 
charge. I should have hesitated had it been 
like me, for it might have given her trouble ; 
but it has bright fortunes in its eyes. The 
little it had of me has vanished into beauty ; 
and it will not be less dear to her because it is 
so beautiful. But I wish to tell her this, that, 
for its worldly good, I sent it from- my sight — 
the only sacrifice I could make to atone fbr 
the worldly mischief I had done it, and which 
it maj grow up to counteract by its own happi* 
ness m life, i wish it to be very good ; but if 
it be only as bad as she, I shall he satisfied : 
it is to learn whatever she will teach it, and I 
hope she will make it like herself. In her 
alone my confidence is placed, and I have no 
fear to trust my treasure with her." 

Like water to the thirsty soul, like music to 
its own, like heaven through the dream of 
sickness, were these words, so like himself, all 
mc>ant for her ! It was enough: he had known 
her as he himself was known. 

** For every reason,^' resumed Sarona, " you 
must go to nim directly, whether yon bring 
him here or not immediately. I need not say 
how I shall long after him : but you are the 
only person to decide. If I were in your 
place, 1 would go this very day." 

It was only Sarona whose mtentions could 



have outstripped her own. He little knew how 
wild she was to go that hour — that moment: 
he thought her drooping with the burden of 
her loaded memory. 

•* I will go : I must go. There are fWl 
directions. I^ould find my way there in the 
dark." 

** I should go with you myself, but I dare 
not try the tram : you must not be angry with 
me fbr sending Frid. You must not be quite 
alone. He will be none the wiser; but he 
can see that we do not lose you ; and you can 
detain him in your service until you think 
proper to return." 

To a re^on near London, but clear of the 
smoke and.dim distraction, between two hills, 
the travellers came that afternoon. There 
were several houses, neither large nor small ; 
not a terrace nor a street, nor the rudiments 
of a town, but real existing homesteads in 
this homeless sage- Each was enclosed in its 
0W1) land, a garden or a shrubbery ; each 
had its field or paddock ^esh with the 
autumn rains ; and though all most peculiariy 
finished, they were not all alike. The gate 
of the very first, which Cecilia opened and 
entered, led to a walk laid down, not with 
gravel, but grass, whose mossy softness re- 
minded her, and not in vain, of Rockedge. 
Soft skeletons of unclothed acacias and silver 
birch-trees wept along the path ; but the 
large panes of tne lower windows were nearly 
clouded from the sight by the gloom of splen- 
did evergreens : — Rockedge again. 

It was, with all its symmetry, a tiny hermit- 
age ; it had the drooping eaves which give 
romantic grace to any building ; it was even 
now overrun with monthly roses, blushing 
with scarcely a leaf to veil them; and a 
naked vine crept up the glistening wall. A 
little greenhouse was to the right, a shed 
with beehives to the left, and, above the 
ground floor windows, an airy veranda 
arched its delicate trellis. In a garden of 
the freshest ^rass a pon}* fed, and Cecilia 
looked upon it with tearfUl eyes. She rang 
the door-bell, andf when the door opened 
asked for Mrs. Winstanley. 

She had been directed by the letter to in- 
quire for such a person ; but she had not the 
faintest dream of^any thinor in form connected 
with such a name, nor did she care : yet she 
was obliged to realize, as she crossed the 
little vestibule, that the unimagined inhabit- 
ants one and all smelt sweet There was 
silence up stairs and below, as well as sweet- 
ness, until she entered a certain chamber, 
and was left there by herself; Frid seating 
himself like a statue in the entrance. It was 
neither drawing-room, dining-room, nor par- 
lor, but a kind of study ; yet such a study aa 
she had never seen. In a little arch over 
the back-window, was a noble rocking-horse 
covered with natural hair, and endowed 
with eyes of glass. There was a cabinet on 
tho one hana near him, crammed full with 
common to^s half-brokeiwbut all arranged; 
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and, on the other, a table covered with ex- 
quisite models, carved in cork or wood, of 
cathedrals, churches, houses, little men and 
women, furniture, shippinff, soldiers. In the 
front window was a branching myrtle fidl of 
blossom ; on one side a parrot in a cage, and 
on the other a stuffed squirrel perch^ upon 
a lichen-crusted stem. There were book- 
shelves on each side of the fireplace, full of 
brilliant bindings; and their golden letters 
upon the back were as oflen names of classi- 
cal or continental renown as of modem or 
baby literature. The rest of the furniture 
was simple, but bright as day ; the curtains 
were warm-colored, the walls painted deli- 
cate pink. 

Not that Miss Dudleigh saw any of these 
things, for she had neither time nor taste to 
examine. She had sat down with suffocating 
heart-throbs : the one token of emotion she 
was accustomed to experience. In a few 
moments only, some one entered, and looking 
up she saw a lady or a woman, whose face to 
her dim eyes was soft as a cloud upon the 
moon. Whether lady or woman, sne per- 
fectly understood her position, for she sat 
down quietly, as near Cecilia as possible. 
Cecilia trembled with a sad delight, for she 
knew in a moment she should not nave to say 
the torturing words that he was dead ; her 
companion wore the deepest mourning, deep 
as hers, and the k'nowleage of that loss was 
in her swollen eyes : though by no means a 
person to weep before a stranger, the tears 
stood in them now. 

*' I have come from Rockedge," «aid Ce- 
cilia meekly, for the first time in her life, 
" having received instructions from Mr. Ber- 
ilard, with whom I was very intimate. He 
wished me to take care of his son from this 
time, and to teach him. I fear, from what I 
see, that he will have to make a change for 
the worse." 

" I have been expecting to hear either from 
the lawyers or some of Mr. Bernard's friends. 
Of course, not on my own account, but be- 
cause of the child : I dared not hope to keep 
him, and I ousht to be thankful I have had 
him so long. I am veij glad to see any one 
who will tell me any thing about our trouble ; 
for I have heard nothing, and only saw the 
notice in the papers. Three months ago Mr. 
Bernard wrote to me, and said he was going 
another voyage ; — that I might expect a 
call from a lady, called Miss Dudleish, about 
this time, — November. But he did not tell 
me why she would come. We of course have 
not seen him since his marriage ; but I have 
written to him every week." 

** How very strange ! What a blessing 
that he had prou to confide in ! ** 

Cecilia said this, feeling perfectly at ease 
already with this person, and quite assured 
that every circumstance of Bernard's life 
was in her keeping. 

** Perhaps on the whole it was ; for you see 
he was littlft understood. If people had but 



known how he was brought up ! I do not 
think he would have told any one else ; bot 
I was the first 'person who had him in mj 
anns." 

"You!" excliumed Cecilia. "You look 
too young for that" 

" Ah ! I have led an easy, happy life : I 
am past fifty. I was very young indeed when 
I lived with Mrs. Bernard." 

" With Mr. Bernard's mother ! " 

" I lived with her from the time I was ten 
years old. She was Miss Dove then, and 
they made such a fuss over her that she was 
glad to get out of every body's way. My 
father was organist of tlie chapel at the 
Dovecote; though, poor man, he did not 
know how to play ! The Dovecote was the 
Doves' chief place, you know, Mias Dad- 
leigh ; and though Mr. Bernard let it, it still 
belongs to him. All the lands and money 
came to Miss Sabrina Dove, but not till after 
her marriage ; for it was through her broth- 
er's death. I went with her into Spain ; Ibr 
she would never let any one help her to dreas 
except myself: and little enough she let me 
do ! She was a simple creature, full of light 
and cheerfulness: poor dear Mr. Bernard 
was like her when he laughed; but never 
else. Nor was he like his father." 

** He was like no one, Mrs. Winstanley. 
Excuse me, but I should' like to know how 
long you have had the child to h*ve with you."* 

** After Mrs. Bernard's death, Mr. Ber- 
nard discharged all his woman-servants ; and 
I went too. But Master Rafe fretted a good 
deal, and was always writing me letters, with 
little presents : bless them,! have them now! 
I had gone to live at Lord Northeden's, and 
I was a kind of nursery-governess to his 
daughters, the Ladies Home." 

** 1 thought it was directly Mr. Bernard 
was bom tnat his father went into retire- 
ment" 

" He did ; but he allowed me to stay after 
the wet-nurse left, and I did not go until 
Mafter Bafe was four years old. He was of 
all the children I ever saw the most affection- 
ate. Very likely I was discharged because 
he was too fond of me ; and his papa could 
not bear him out of his sight. I nad left 
Lord Northeden's, and was living with one 
of the bishops ; not having heard any thine 
from Mr. Bernard for three years — though I 
knew he was abroad — when he found me 
out and came to me. He made me take a 
walk with him, and told me a)l that had hap- 
pened : making neither more nor less of the 
story than it was, and never blaming her : 
though I think, and so would you, Miss Dud- 
leigh, that she was most to blame \ for he 
never would have forsaken her* It cut him 
dreadfully : but the worst part of it was, that 
it made him cold towards the child at first ; 
though afterwards he grew so fond of it that 
I only wonder he let it live away. He only 
came to see us twice a-year; and when I 
have begged him to come oftener, he alwaya 
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shook his head in a manner you may remem- 
her, and said, ' It's no use, Winstanley : I 
should get to like it more than I deserve.' I 
used to think it a pity, Miss Dudleigh; but it 
is better now that ie did so ; it is as if he 
had foreseen he should go so soon." 

" Perhaps he did." 

*' We lived in lodgings first, until the In- 
tervale was ready ; these houses in the val- 
ley here are called the Intervale. Mr. Ber- 
nard bmlt them all ; and they aU belong to 
Doro." 

" Who is Doro P " asked Cecilia, in love 
with the very name. 

" O, Doro is the little boy. ' Mr. Bernard 
never called him Theodore ; and very seldom 
the same name twice. All kinds of names 
he gave him ; but I always call him Doro, as 
he used to call himself when first he came to 
me. I have asked him why, and he says he 
likes the sound." 

Cecilia smiled : it was an omen musical. 

" You never call him Bernard P " 

" O, no ! — Dear no ! With the few people 
who know him, he is Master Gabriel, nis 
mother's name ; but, as I tell you, Mr. Ber- 
nard never called him either. I am not mar- 
ried ; but I prefer to be called as if I were, 
because it is more protection for the child." 

Cecilia felt as though they were never 
coming to the child, there was so much to get 
throu^ first. 

"• Does Doro know that his father is dead ? " 

** I was just going to tell you. I thought 
it right to tell lum : but I would have kept it 
from him, if I had known how he would have 
taken it to heart. It made him very ill two 
days, and I was obliged to keep him in bed, 
he got so feverish with crying." 

'* Do you think he has the least idea V " 

** O, no ; but it is nature : and Doro has a 
heart ! — He does not love every body ; but 
where he does love he clinss." 
* " Does he ding to you P " 

" Poor little fellow ! — he had no one else 
to cling to. He will soon grow very fond, 
and very dear to you." 

**Ke is dear to me already; but, if he 
loves you, he shall never leave you: you 
shall so with us, and still take care of him. 
I should feel far happier, too, to have you ; 
for you are used to mm, and I might make 
blunders. Have you tauf^ht him lately P" 

« I have never taught hun : I had little ed- 
ucation mysdf, and Doro is a child of great 
ability. Mr. Bernard had a decided objec- 
tion to all schools ; and even forbade me to 
let him make acquaintance with any children, 
^Is or boys, till he was twelve years old : he 
IS only eleven now." 

^* I cannot think where he came firom, to 
oome to you." 

" I do not know where he came from ; but 
I know Mr. Bernard took him from his 
mother directly he was weaned, and that then 
he came to me. You may believe I never 
made inquiries : had Mr. Bernard not been 



sure it was not in me to do so, I should 
never have had the child. I believe the 
mother was glad to get rid of him, between 
ourselves. But those are secrets which will 
never be discovered now." 

" We do not want to find them. Who has 
taught Doro hitherto P And what did he like 
best to learn P " 

** He has had a master for classics, another 
for French and German, and one for dan- 
cing. I taught him to read: or rather he 
taught himself. Mr. Bernard was very proud 
of his forehead, and always felt it when he 
came. It is very handsome, but I think a 
little too large," 

" Too large ! " 

" For he has such delicate features. He is 
the most beautiful boy I ever saw : but he is 
perhaps too delicate for a boy, though very 
strong:. And he really does pot look more 
than six years old." 

" O, let me see him, Mrs. Winstanley." 

** You shall see him in an instant. He was 
playing with his dog, or rather l^g with it 
on the sofa. He has played with nothing 
else since I told him of our loss ; for it was 
the last present Mr. Bernard gave him." 

" One word before you fetch him. He 
does not know who Mr. Bernard was P " 

'* O, no ! It was the very reason he was 
kept here, that he might not know. He calls 
him Mr. Bernard ; and was to be told, as he 
grew up, that Mr. Bernard was his guardian, 
and took care of his money. How beauti- 
fully I have heard him talk to Doro about 
givmg away! Mr. Bernard never made 
money, except for the child ; and yet he al- 
ways said he would not have him lead a life 
of leisure, as he had done himself. But all 
that will be as you think proper, now." 

*' It will be as Mr. Bernard meant, I hope. 
Is Doro fond of music ? " 

** He has never heard it that I know : we 
have not a piano in the house ; yet Mr. Bei^ ' 
nard siud every time he came that he would 
have him learn to play. I suppose it is not 
too late." 

Cecilia smiled ; but kept her sacred coun- 
sel. Once more she said, scarcely knowing 
why she asked, " Is Doro shy ? " 

" I cannot tell whether he is shy^ or 
thoughtful; but he is very still, sometimes. 
He is not proud, but ^et he has a spirit ; and 
sometimes does not hke to be even spoken 
to : and such a happy spirit, till within the 
last few days. I shatl go and tell him you 
are here ; but I shall not tell him Mr. Ber- 
nard sent you, or I shall have him cry again. 
You can tell him, if you please ; for 1 will 
send him in alone." 

«^We shall see," said Cecilia, sure she 
should not make him cry. Undazzled by 
the constellation of Latin, (rreek, and Ger- 
man, French and dancing; never remem- 
bering he would have to look at her as she 
woula have to look at him ; the sorrow of his 
infant spirit was her only thought, and bow 
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to comfort him her only feeling. She knew 
that she d^iild bear the tight of him, for he 
was not like his fiUher. 

He came in bj himself: not even his dog 
was with him; and without waiting a mo- 
ment, as though her suspense was shared by 
him, passed softly across the carpet, witn 
Kteps to which she dared not listen, and stood 
before the chair: stood, looking up into her 
face, most like an in£uit in that steadfiist 
gaze. And she forgot to welcome him, to 
touch him, to remember whence he came, 
in the contemplation of his unimaginable 
beauty. 

Yet Sarona's words came oyer her. But 
the ** diyine law of compensation " had 
wrought its music from no ** discord " here I 

It was not Sculpture whose snowdrop 



kisses had sealed that diyinely budding moatii ; 
nor Poetry dreaming on the eyelids, yritb 
their lashes drooping like a bashful maiden's ; 
nor Heroism, breaSiin^ in the nostril, with 
its delicate and disdamful curve. It was 
Music on the arched forehead, the impending 
swell of the eyebrows: — Music in tne deep 

Say eyes, so &thomle8sly clear; sighing in 
e harmonious curls of the dark hair, golden- 
clouded: — Music in the perfect frame, 
undulating, even frt>m head to foot ; in the 
hands, whose fineers seemed to clasp the very 
air : — Above idl, in the whole impression ; 
which only one bom to Music could receiTe, 
or bom of Music give. 

And that innocent, in the paradise of its 
own soul, was, to her soul, as uke its &ther 
as the angels are like Him whom they adore. 
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